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PREFACE 

To  write  the  histoiy  of  a  great  people  duriog  a  course  of  more 
than  seven  hundred  years  in  about  as  many  pages  is  a  task  of 
^ich  the  difficulty,  best  appreciated  by  those  who  have  attempted 
it,  may  not  unfairly  plead  for  leniency  of  construction.  No  one 
can  be  more  conscious  than  the  author  of  such  a  book  that  there 
are  many  things  that  had  better  have  been  otherwise  than  they 
are ;  that  expansion  would  have  been  advisable  here  and  com- 
pression there ;  that  much  is  to  be  said  against  some  views  that 
he  has  adopted  as  true,  and  much  in  favour  of  others  that  he  has 
passed  by  or  rejected.  Such  a  writer  can  only  plead  that  he  has 
used  his  judgment  honestly,  and  studied  his  authorities  with  such 
diligence  and  intelligence  as  he  possessed ;  and  that  neither  space 
nor  the  purpose  of  his  book  admitted  of  frequent  or  lengthy  dis- 
cussions on  disputed  points. 

As  it  was  my  object  to  present  in  as  vivid  a  manner  as  possible 
the  wonderful  story  of  the  gradual  extension  of  the  power  of  a 
single  city  over  so  large  a  part  of  the  known  world,  I  have  dwelt 
perhaps  sometimes  at  too  great  length  on  the  state  of  the  countries 
conquered  and  the  details  of  their  conquest.  But  Vergil  saw  that 
the  keynote  of  Roman  history  was  fiarcere  suiiectis  et  debellare 
superbos,  and  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  that  a  history  of  Rome  and 
her  mission  in  the  world  can  be  other  than  a  warlike  one.    The 
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Republic  won  what  the  Empire  organised ;  and  as  each  province 
was  added  some  new  principle  of  management  was  evolved 
which  has  had  to  be  noticed  at  the  time.  I  have,  however, 
treated  in  separate  chapters  the  internal  development  of  the  State 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  The  constitutional  changes  after 
that  time  are  so  closely  entangled  with  foreign  affairs  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  treat  them  so  entirely  by  themselves.  Yet 
I  have  attempted  to  set  them  forth  clearly  in  the  course  of  my 
narrative,  along  with  some  indication  of  the  development  of 
literature  and  the  change  of  social  habits.'  By  the  mechanical 
means  of  printing  at  the  head  of  the  chapters  the  names  and 
dates  of  Italian  colonies,  provinces,  and  numbers  of  the  census, 
I  have  tried  to  draw  attention  to  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
people  and  their  Empire, 

The  book  is  founded  throughout  on  the  ancient  authorities ; 
and  I  have  placed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  the  names  of  those 
authorities  on  which  it  rests,  as  likely  to  be  usefiil  to  students 
who  care  to  read  and  compare  for  themselves;  but  except  in 
special  cases  I  have  not  given  references  for  each  statement  of 
the  text  I  shall  seem  no  doubt  to  some  to  have  been  too 
credulous  in  regard  to  them.  But  the  great  genius  of  Niebuhr 
seems  almost  a  warning  against  the  construction  of  history  by 
arbitrary  selection  of  what  to  believe  or  disbelieve  among  a 
number  of  facts  resting  on  precisely  the  same  authority ;  and  I 
must  be  pardoned  if  I  cannot  always  follow  Lewis  or  Ihne  in 
the  summary  rejection  of  all  history  up  to  and  often  beyond  the 
time  of  Pyrrhus ;  and  if  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  small  discrep- 
ancies and  apparent,  though  often  not  real,  contradictions  and 
repetitions  have  been  seized  upon  to  discredit  this  or  that  writer's 
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statement  when  it  conflicts  with  a  favourite  theory  or  a  modem 
Dotion  of  the  ptobable.  I  have  tried  to  judge  iairly  in  each 
instance,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  reject  when  a  good  case  has 
been  made  out.  No  doubt  human  nature  is  the  same  now  as  it 
was  two  thousand  years  ago ;  but  human  knowledge  is  not  the 
same,  and  we  roust  sometimes  admit  that  men  acted  then  as 
they  would  not  act  to-day.  Even  now  the  unTeasonableness  of 
a  measure  is  not  a  complete  security  agfunst  its  being  adopted. 

Though  the  book  is  grounded  on  the  ancient  writers,  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  I  also  owe  infinite  obligations, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  great  names  that  have  illuminated 
Roman  history,  from  Niebuhr  and  Arnold  to  Zwegler,  Mommsen, 
Dnimann,  Ihne,  Merivale,  Duruy,  and  Pelham ;  to  the  encyclo- 
paedic work  on  Roman  Antiquities  and  Polity  of  Marquardt  and 
Mommsen ;  to  our  own  dictionaries  of  Biography,  Geography, 
and  Antiquities  ;  to  Willem's  U  Sirtat  and  Dfoil  Public  Romain  ; 
and  to  many  works  on  separate  episodes,  such  as  Reinach's 
MithridaU  Eupalor;  Napoleon's  and  Col.  Stoflel's  Jules  Cesar; 
and  otheis.  It  is  impossible  to  acknowledge  such  obligations  in 
detail.   Every  one  knows  that  these  books  must  be  continually  used. 

Lasdy,  I  have  the  pleasant  task  of  acknowledging  the  help  of 
various  friends,  who  have  read  parts  of  my  book  in  proof  and 
helped  me  with  suggestions  and  corrections.  They  are  Mr.  W.  T. 
Arnold,  author  of  Roman  Proi'incial  Administration  ;  Mr.  A.  W,  W. 
Dale,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall ;  Messrs.  W.  Chawner  and  P.  Giles, 
Fellows  of  Emmanuel  College  ;  Mr.  A.  A.  Tilley,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  I  would  add  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  Printers,  whose 
patience,  I  fear,  has  often  been  tried  but  has  never  failed ;  and  to 
my  friends  the  Publishers,  who  have  been  always  indulgent  in 
granting  requests  and  pardoning  delays. 

Cambridge,  April  1894. 
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Po — He  is  Joined  by  the  other  consul  Sempronius  Longus  from  Ariminnm — 
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CHAPTER   I 

PRELIMINARV 

The  consolidatioa  of  Ila1<r — Four  periodi  of  Roman  11111017  -  '-  ^'^  °'  '^' 
city;  II.  Conquest  ol  Italy  ;  III.  The  groMb  of  a  foreign  dominion;  IV.  Civil 
wars,  leading  to  the  rule  of  a  single  Emperor — The  place  of  Roman  in 
noirena]  history— Its  continuity. 

When,  after   the  viclories  at  Philippi  in  41,  Antony  and  Octavian  liaiy 
were  settling  the  division  of  the  Roman  world  between  them,  among  *«i»"<. 
the  provinces  to  be  allotted  no  mention,  we  are  told,  was  made  of  *'''''■ 
luly.    They  assumed  that  everything  they  had  been  doing  had  been 
dooe,  not  to  gain  possession  of  Italy,  but  in  behalf  of  the  authority 
of  Italy  over  the  rest  of  the  Empire-' 

Now  when  Rome  first  appears  as  a  corporate  town  it  had  only  a 
small  teiritory,  probably  not  more  than  five  miles  in  extent  in  any 
direction.  Its  history  should  teach  us  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Italy 
could  thus  be  spoken  of  as  constituting  the  Roman  State  and  not 
merely  the  city  of  Rome  :  how  firet  the  city  on  the  Palatine  absorbed 
other  townships  and  became  Rome  of  the  Seven  Hills;  how  Rome 
of  the  Seven  Hills  secured  dominion  first  over  all  Latium  and  then 
over  ail  Italy ;  how  farther  it  was  led  step  by  step  to  extend  its 
power  over  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  Africa,  Spain  and  Gaul  in 
the  West,  and  eastward  to  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Ssrria. 

The  time  was  to  come  when,  one  man  being  at  the  head  of  the 
Stale,  all  these  countries  and  more  were  to  be  combined  into  one 
great  Empire,'  in  which  all  free  inhabitants  possessed  equal  rights  of 
dliieaship.  But  for  a  long  time  the  peoples  of  the  countries  external 
to  Italy  remained  in  the  position  of  conquered  subjects,  retaining 

1  Dio  48,  31  q>.  id.  41,  5a;  Caes.  £.  Civ.  i.  35. 
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indeed  certain  local  freedoms  and  in  many  cases  even  their  native 
rulers,  but  being  really  subject  to  men  of  another  race,  who  ruled  and 
did  not  amalgamate  witii  them. 

With  Italy  the  case  was  different.  There  too  the  supremacy  of 
Rome  was  the  consequence  of  success  in  war,  and  there  too  local 
freedom  and  local  forms  of  government  often  continued  to  exist. 
But  not  only  was  it  covered  with  a  network  of  colonies,  in  which 
the  settlers  retained  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  or  the  partial 
rights  known  under  the  name  of  La/int'tiu,  but  its  native  races  were 
also  gradually  organised  under  a  form  of  government  which  tended 
more  and  more  to  uniformity,  until  after  the  Social  war  the  lex 
Julia  (89)  gave  the  full  Roman  citiienship  to  all  the  cities  of  Italy 
below  a  line  marked  by  the  river  Rubicon  on  the  cast  and  the  Macra 
on  the  west.  The  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  therefore,  may 
in  one  point  of  view  be  rather  called  the  consolidation  of  all  Italians 
within  this  limit  into  one  nation. 

Yet  historical  continuity  was  preserved  by  the  &Ct  that  Italians 
possessed  the  sovereign  rights  of  a  nation  over  the  subject  provinces, 
not  as  Italians,  but  as  civis  Romani.  For  though  Italy  became  in 
a  certain  sense  a  nation,  with  a  capital  city,  yet  Rome  was  more 
than  a  modem  capital.  The  idea  of  the  urban  state  was  strictly 
maintained.  The  magistrates,  whether  possessing  or  not  the 
full  powers  included  under  the  word  imperium,  could  not  be 
elected  elsewhere;  laws  could  only  be  passed  there;  treaties  and 
conditions  of  peace  must  be  confirmed  there.  At  Rome  alone 
could  the  Senate  properly  meet ;  and  from  Rome  ome  all  regulations 
for  the  provinces  and  all  provincial  governors.  Even  when  the 
government  became  practiially  vested  in  the  person  of  one  man,  the 
ancient  forms  of  election  were  for  some  time  maintained ;  the  names 
and  some  of  the  liinctions  of  the  republican  magistrates  were  still 
unaltered ;  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  was  the  sum  of  the  powers 
of  various  city  magistrates  vested  in  a  single  man  for  life ;  and  though 
both  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  in  fact,  conducted  the  afTairs  of  their 
great  Empire  at  their  sole  discretion,  the  government  was  still 
directed  in  theory  by  the  Senatus  populusqiu  Romamii. 

The  abolition  by  Tiberius  of  the  empty  form  of  popular  election 
marks  the  completion  of  the  lirst  step  in  a  change  which  was 
gradually  to  reduce  the  position  of  Rome  to  that  of  a  modem  capital, 
in  which  the  chief  seat  of  government  is  placed  for  convenience, 
though  nothing  is  held  to  prevent  the  highest  functions  from  being 
bestowed  and  exercised  elsewhere ;  and  which  later,  when  (in  the  words 
of  Tacitus)  the  secret  had  long  been  revealed  "that  an  Emperor 
could  be  created  elsewhere  than  in  Rome,"  was  to  lower  it  still  more 
almost  to  the  level  of  a  provincial  city,  seldom  if  ever  visited  by  the 
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Emperor,  snd  whose  Senate  had  little  more  power  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  town  council. 

This,  however,  was  long  after  the  period  included  in  this  l>ook.  Tkifaat 
Onr  history  up  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius  falls  naturally  into  four  /"«>*■ 
periods-  First,  the  development  of  the  city  on  the  Palatine  into 
Rome,  and  the  extension  of  its  territory  in  Latium.  Secondly, 
Rome's  gradual  annexation  of  aU  Italy.  Thirdly,  the  acquisition  of 
a  wide  foreign  dominion  outside  Italy;  and  its  government  of  the 
dominion  when  acquired.  Side  by  side  with  this  we  shall  have 
to  trace  the  changes  in  the  government  of  Rome  itself:  first 
under  kings,  next  under  a  republic  which,  beginning  as  a  close 
oligarchy  of  birth,  passes  to  an  oligarchy  of  wealth ;  thence  to  a 
^lem  of  apparent  equaJity,  which  through  various  corruptions 
induces  a  series  of  civil  wars  leading  to  our  fourth  period,  in  which 
power  became  centred  in  the  person  of  one  man,  though  with  many 
of  the  republican  forms  still  m^ntained. 

The  interest  of  tbe  first  two  periods  is  confined  to  Italy.  In  the 
r*o  last  Roman  history  takes  its  place  in  the  line  of  universal 
hislory.  From  the  gradual  disruption  of  the  great  Empire  won  and 
dviHsed  by  the  Romans  the  modem  countries  of  Europe  have  mostly 
sprung,  many  of  them  still  Latin  in  speech,  in  law,  and  habits. 
As  their  lands  are  still  marked  by  Roman  works,  temples,  roads,  and 
wills,  so,  where  the  deluge  of  barbarian  invasion  has  not  succeeded 
ui  wiping  out  its  traces,  the  pieoples  of  modern  Europe  still  bear 
indelible  marks  of  Roman  rule.  Thus  Roman  history  is  not  an 
isolated  episode;  it  supplies  the  true  origines  of  modern  history, 
iritbout  which  much  of  it  must  be  unintelligible. 

There  is  also  an  inner  continuity,  a  necessary  connexion  between  Conaixim 
die  periods  of  Roman  history  itself.  The  Republic  b  not  fully  tttaten 
iaielUgible  without  a  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  the  kingly  period ;  ""™- 
r^v  the  Imperial  system  without  a  knowledge  of  the  struggles, 
reforms,  failures,  and  victories  of  the  Republic.  Many  of  the  enact- 
ments in  the  famous  body  of  Ronian  law,  the  foundation  of  modem 
lurispradence.  were  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Republic.  Many  of 
the  qoestioas  touching  the  relations  of  citizens  to  each  other  and  to 
the  State  were  settled  in  the  struggles  between  rich  and  poor, 
ptivil^ed  and  unprivileged,  patridan  and  plebeian.  In  this  point  of 
^iev  the  "fall  of  the  Republic"  is  a  somewhat  misleading  phiase. 
In  z  sense  the  Republic  did  not  fall  in  the  time  of  Augustus  or  his 
sQccflssors.  Though  their  powers  and  function  were  altered  or 
airtafled  the  old  magistrates  were  still  appointed ;  the  old  laws 
wcna  ttiU  in  force ;  and  the  absolute  powers  of  the  Emperor 
•OBt  generally  exercised  under  cover  of  an  authority  resting  on  the 
eaidM  (A  the   (unctions   of  consul,   censor,  or  tribune.      He  was 
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tacitly  assumed  to  be  the  chosen  of  the  people  and  to  represent  in 
his  person  the  authority  of  the  old  populus  Romanus,  to  whom,  there- 
fore, that  appeal  against  the  decision  of  other  magistrates  was 
addressed,  which  was  regarded  as  the  chief  safeguard  of  a  citizen's 
rights. 

Outside  Italy  the  Emperor  was  supreme  in  precisely  the  same 
way — by  absorbing,  that  is,  the  functions  of  the  proconsuls  or  pro- 
praetors of  former  times.  Here  there  was  even  less  break  of  con- 
tinuity- These  governors  had  continued  to  do  really  what  the 
consuls  had  originally  done  at  home,  but  had  long  ceased  to  do. 
They  commanded  armies,  sat  as  judges,  collected  taxes.  These 
things  continued  to  be  done  by  representatives  of  the  Emperor,  who 
was  head  of  the  army  and  had  control  of  the  public  purse,  and  was 
the  ultimate  court  of  appeal. 

Thus  the  successive  periods  of  Roman  history  are  inextricably 
connected.  The  magistrates  divided  among  them  the  powera  once 
exercised  by  a  single  king ;  the  Emperor  combined  again  the  powers 
of  the  magistrates  in  his  single  person.  The  conquests  of  one 
generation  led  inevitably  to  the  conquests  of  the  neitt.  The  civil 
difficulties  of  one  period  were  the  inheritance  from  the  difficulties  or 
mistakes  of  that  which  preceded.  No  period  must  be  omitted  if 
we  wish  to  understand  any. 
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CHAPTER  II 

ITALY 

The  be  erf  the  Ibfian  peninsula— The  andent  limitation  of  (he  name— Iti  suk 
setiDeDl  enlaigemenl,  fsax.  aboul  B/:.  aSo.  ap  lo  the  Rubicon,  and  secondly, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  up  to  Ibe  Alps— The  parcelling  out  of  the  peninsula 
bf  ttie  Apennines — The  diffetent  character  of  the  Apennines  in  the  centre  aiKl 
Boiilh  of  Ital)' — Their  contiguity  to  tbe  sea.  and  the  consequent  fewness  of 
bnpoitant  rirers— On  tbe  north  of  (he  Apennines,  Gallia  Ciuilpiiuk;  on  (he 
vest,  Etturia,  Latium.  Campania;  on  tbe  east,  the  Senanes.  Picenum, 
Pratutlani,  VestinI,  Marrucini,  Fienlani,  Apulia,  Calabria;  in  the  centre. 
Umbria,  SamDium  (  — Sabini,  Marsi,  Samni(es),  Picentini:  condnued  into 
li^r^n*?  and  Bnitdum — Effect  of  the  geographical  formation  on  tbe  history  of 
Italy,  ear^  causing  a  stmggle  between  bigblanders  and  men  of  the  plain. 

Op  the  three  great   Mediterranean  peninsulas,  tliat  which   has  Tor  jjutittf 
more  than  two  thousand  years  been  known  as  Italy  lies  between  tktpatiit- 
4/P  lo*  and  37°  50*  N.  latitiide.    It  slopes  so  much  to  the  south-east  ™^ 
that  whereas  its  north-western  frontier  is  only  a  little  more  than  s°, 
its  lOttth-eastem  extremity  b  more  than   t^  east  of  the  meridian 
id  Greenwich.    Its  natural  boundaries  are  the  Alps  on  the  north  and 
north-west,  and  the  sea  on  all  other  parts. 

This  is  Italy  as  we  know  it,  and  as  tbe  Romans  regarded  it  from  7*t  affli- 
about  B.C.  37.    But  for  a  long  time  thb  name  was  not  applied  to  by  cH'^  if 
any  means  all  the  peninsula.    Within  historical  knowledge  it  had  ^^'^* 
belonged  to  only  a  small  part  of  it,  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  about  ^„f^ 
Hetapontnm  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  to  Pacstum,  nearly  fifty  miles  tpodu. 
south  of  Naples,  including  the  districts  afterwards  called  Lucania 
and  Bratlium;  and  perhaps  earlier  still  was  confined  to  the  latter  of 
these  two. 

Again,  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus  that  the  basin  of  the 
Po  was  reckoned,  except  in  colloquial  language,  a  part  of  Italy.  All 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  was  known  by  separate  names, 
derived  from  its  inhabitants — Liguria,  Gallia,  Venetia ;  or  was 
spoken  of  by  the  general  term  Gallia  Cisalpina.     The  official  frontier 
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of  Italy  was  first  the  Aesis,'  and  then  the  Rubicon  on  the  east,  and 
the  Macra,  just  above  Luna,  on  the  nest,  the  Apennines  filling  up 
the  line  between  the  two  streams. 

Thb  part  of  the  peninsula,  then,  from  the  Rubicon  to  the 
southern  extremities,  had  obtained  the  name  Italia  from  about 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus  (281-275),  '^^  ^^  is  >°  ^^*^ 
sense  we  shall  speak  of  it  until  its  eictension  to  the  Alps  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  But  until  about  the  time  of  Pyrrhus  it  seems 
not  to  have  been  spoken  of  by  thb  general  term.  The  various 
divisions,  such  as  Etniria,  Umbria.,  Samnium,  and  the  lilse,  were 
specified;  and  if  the  name  Italia  was  used,  it  referred  to  the  southern 
portion  already  described  as  below  the-  line  between  Paestum  and 
Metapontum. 
Jtafy  The  entu%  peninsula  is  roughly  portioned  off  by  the  ramifica- 

tilnotkt     tions  of  the  Apennines.      From  their  point  of  junction  with  the 
Jfuiiam.      Maritime    Alps — somewhere    about   Vada    Sabbata — the    Apennines 
i„jZ„a-    st'^'c'"  across  the  country  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Po, 
liirn.    Ttu   almost  to  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  a  little  north  of  Ariminum,  about 
the  parallel  44°  N.  latitude.    Then,  leaving  Gallia  Gsalpina  to  the 
north,  they  bend  to  the  south,  and  run    in   a    direction    roughly 
parallel  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Italy  to  about  42^  N.  latitude,  the 
eastern  slopes  leaving  a  district  between    themselves   and  the  sea 
averaging  alX>ut  forty  miles  in  breadth,  while  the  average  distance 
between  the  western  slopes  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  is  about  double 
that  distance.     Thus  the  district  of  Etruria  is  left  on  the  west, 
intersected    indeed    by    less    elevated    mountains,    but    embradng 
also  consideraSle  plains  and  several    lakes  of  importance-      From 
43°  N.  latitude  the  mountains  take  a  more  westerly  direction,  en- 
dosing  between  themselves  and  the  sea  the  broad  undulating  plain 
of  Latium  and  Cahpania,  and  then,  still  bendii%  westward,  spread 
out  through  the  whole  of  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  from  Metapontum 
to  the  promontoiy  of  Leucopetra,  leaving  on  the  east  the  great  low- 
lands   of    Apulia    and    Calabru.     The    south-west    range,   thus 
running    to    the    toe    of    Italy,  was    called    Sila,  and    was    looked 
upon  as    ending  with    Leucopetra;    but   it    is    truly  continued    by 
the  mountains   of   Northern   Sicily,  the  Mantes    Nebrodes    imonti 
di  Madonid),  whichj  like  the  Sila,  are  moderate  in  elevation  and 
covered  with  forest. 
RtiuUt  cf         One  consequence  of  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  Apennines 
tke  in         is  that,  forming  as  they  do  the  watershed  of  the  peninsula,  they  are 
^       .        too  near  to  either  sea  to  allow  of  many  great  or  important  rivers. 
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Tie  Amus,  the  Tiber,  the  Liris,  and  the  Voltumus  are  the  only 
racsiderable  streams  on  the  west ;  while  on  the  east  no  river  of 
my  importance,  south  of  the  Pd,  &Us  into  the  Adriatic  until  41°  20' 
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N,  btimde,  where  the  Aufidus,  with  its  affluents,  after  a  course  of 
sune  length  from  the  eastern  slopes  above  Mount  Voltur,  finds  its 
"ay  to  the  sea-  Still,  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Apennines 
at  least  fifteen  other  streams  fiiU  Into  ihe  Adriatic,  which  at  certun 
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rimes  of  the  year  are  formidable  torrents,  bringing  down  consider- 
able volumes  of  water.' 

Again  in  Central  Italy  the  Apennines  (mod.  A^ujsi)  are  very 
lofty,  and  form  a  true  mountain  country,  with  upland  valleys,  table- 
lands, and  passes;   but  in  the  south  they  are  not  nearly  so  lofty, 
except    in    the    case    of  some    isolated    peaks ;    and    thus  Lucaiiia 
(Oenotria)  and  Bruttium  (Italia),  though  still  to  be  caJled  mouD- 
tainous    districts,  are    neither    so    wild    nor  so  rugged  as  Central 
Italy.    Their  shores,  indeed,  form  a.  district  proverbial  for  its  beauty 
and    pleasantness,  and    were    so  fringed  with  Greek  colonies   that 
they  acquired  the  name  of  Magna  Gkaecia. 
eom-griat         To  sum  up  the  general  facts  of  Italian  geography.    The  natural 
daiiiioHs—  divisions  into  which  the  peninsula  falls  are — (i)  TAe  iasin  of  ike  Po, 
(})  7'4;  A)  tketn^^n    the    Alps    and    the   Apennines,  including  Venetia,   Gallia 
^^^J'*  Cisalpina,    Liguria,    sometimes    spoken    of    in    general    terms    as 
oKth*         Gallia  Cisalpina.     (3)  On  the  west,  between  the  Apennines  and 
Tyrrkai-     the  Etruscan  sea,  Etruria,  Latium,  and  Campania,  the  boundary 
MX  let.       between  the  first  and  second  being  the  Tiber,  and  between  the  second 
(j)  Dii-     and  third  the  Liris,  or  the  range  of  mountains  immediately  to  the 
Adriatic      south-east  of  that  river,  according  as  the  ager  Falemus  is  counted 
(4)  Ctniral  i"  Latium  or  Campania.     (3)   On  the  east,  taking  the  Rubicon  as 
Ita^.  the  southern   boundary   of   Gallia   Cisalpina,   we   have   between   the 

Apennines  and  the  sea  a  maritime  district  extending  from  Ariminum 
to  the  river  Aesis  occupied  by  the  Senones.  From  the  river  Aesis, 
just  north  of  Ancona,  to  the  river  Matrinus,  south  of  Hatria,  the 
AGER  PiCENUS,  the  south  part  of  which  was  properly  called  Praetu- 
tioHus  ager.  Between  the  river  Matrinus  and  the  river  Frento  come 
three  smaller  districts  occupied  respectively  by  the  Vestini,  Mar- 
RuciNi,  and  Frentani.  And  south  of  the  river  Frento  come  the  two 
large  districts  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  occupying  the  great  space 
of  comparatively  flat  country  left  by  the  Apennines,  as  they  bend  to 
the  west,  between  themselves  and  the  Adriatic,  and  forming  the  heel 
of  Italy.  (4)  Central  Italy,  consisting  of  the  mountainous  tract 
which  traverses  the  peninsula  in  a  slanting  direction,  following  the 
line  of  the  Apennines.  It  begins  with  Umbria  on  the  west  of  the 
Senones ;  goes  on  with  a  great  district  sometimes  called  collectively 
Sahnium,  sometimes  divided  into  the  separate  territories  of  the 
Saiini,  Afarsi,  and  Samnites.  It  extends  from  the  river  Nar  to  the 
river  Silarus,  touching  the  western  coast  along  a  narrow  line  of 
shore  inhabited  by  the  PicetUini  between  Salernum  and  Faestum. 
Of    this    central    district    Lucania    and    Bruttium    are,   properly 

1  The  Arimirm,  Crustnmats,  Piiaiinu.  Mttaunu,  Atsii,  PaUHlia,  Fluur, 
Tintiiiui.  VomoKus,  Attmus,  St^nu,  TVMtis.  Tifirma,  FTiHlt,  Ctriatm, 
foUowing  Ihe  order  of  die  Tl*en  from  north  10  south. 
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speaking,  a  contmuation,  though,  as  has  beeo  said,  the  mouDtains 
■hich  Dearly  cover  them  are  of  a  different  character  to  those  in  the 
more  northern  part,  and  constitute  a  highland  region  fitted  for 
putoral  folic,  not  intersected  with  the  vast  heights  which  effectually 
separate  tribes;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interval  between  the 
noantains  and  sea  is  comparatively  narrow,  and  therefore  gives  less 
nwiD  for  the  distinction  between  natives  of  highlands  and  those  of 
naritinie  plains,  conspicuous  elsewhere. 

These  arc  the  broad   outlines   of  the   geography  of  Italy.     The 
particular  features  of  each  district,  the  mountains  and  rivers  which 
subdivide    it,   are    often    most    necessary    to    be    known    in    study- 
ing popular  movements  or  campaigns.      But  they  must  partly  be 
described  as  we  go  on ;  partly  must  be  learnt  from  other  books  and 
maps.    Some  general  &cts,  closely  connected  with  this  geography, 
niDst  be  kept  in  mind.    The  long  eastern  coast  line  has  few  indenta-  Waidgf 
tions  or  harbours,  and  therefore  the  people  did  not  readily  take  to  kariauri 
the  sea  or  make  their  way  to  the  Gre^  shore ;  but  on  the  west  and  "  f^ 
soaih  the  outlets  are  more  numerous,  and  therefore  the  dealings  of    "'' 
the  Italians  with  other  nations  were  mostly  to  and  from  the  west  and 
south.    Secondly,  the  Alps  are  easier  of  ascent  from  the  north  than 
ftom  the    south,   and    thus    migrations    into    Italy    were    frequent, 
tram   Italy    northwards   almost   unknown.      Lastly,    Italian    history 
for  a  long  time  deals  with  the  struggles  of  peoples  living  on  plains  Tki  dtvi- 
ud  by    the    sea — and    therefore   ^pricultural    or   mercantile — with  !>"■  Ma 
tribes  living  in  central  mountains,  who  are  therefore  mainly  pastoral  ^vfl^ 
in  their  way  of  life,  less  settled,  less  dvilised,  and,  accordingly,  less  ^V. 
capable  of  permanent  progress  and  continuous  dominion.     In   such  tMUt. 
i-  struggle  ultimate  victory  is  usually  vrith  those  who  are  the  more 
enable  of  civilisation,  of  process  in  the  arts  and  in  material  pros- 
perity, if  they  have  the  powe^  or  the  good  fortune  to  repel  the  first 
aaanlts  of  the  more  hardy  ntountaineeis. 
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CHAPTER  III 

INHABITAinS  OF  ITALY 

Tbe  {nbabitants  of  lulj— Iberian  and  Liguriui  tribes  in  Italy  before  the  beginning 
of  hisloiy— Pint  to  airiTe  the  OSCANS  and  Iafvgiansi  followed  by  the 
Uubbo-Latihs,  dividing  into  Umbrians  and  Latini— (a)  Tbe  Sabeloans 
or  Sabines,  which  biaach  olT  as  Samniles,  Ficetilei,  PeXgni,  and  perhaps 
Uarsi,  Manucini,  and  Vestini-i-The  Samnites  branch  off  Into  Frentani. 
Lucani,  Apulia,  Bruttium— (3)  The  Etruscans,  their  occupation  of  the  norih 
basin  of  the  Po.  and  partial  occupation  of  tbe  south — Their  gradual  expnliioD 
by  (j)  tbe  Crlts.  who  came  over  Ihe  Alps  in  vaiiotis  waves,  whence  North 
Italy  is  called  Gallia  Cisalpina,  which  Includes  Ihe  probably  distinct  tribea  ol 
IheLiguresand  Veneti— (4)  The  Grbrk  colonies  inSouthem  Italy  mingle  with 
Oenotrians  and  Ausonians  and  llali,  but  are  eventually  overran  by  BniUii, 
Locanl,  and  ApuU,  who  give  their  names  to  the  districts. 

Earfy  M-     It  is  not  the  province  of  the  historian  of  Rome  to  trace  to  remote 
AaiitoHii     times,  even  were  it  possible  to  do  so,  the  migrations  of  races.    We 
of  Italy.      have  to  deal  with  Italy  as  it  was  from  the  eighth  century  B.C.  down- 
ff™.    '<     wards,  and  the  origin  of  the  various  peoples  inhabiting  it  need  only 
^^^'  be  noticed  so  far  as  it  helps  to  explain  the  state  of  things  then 
actually  existing,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  its  various  parts.    Even 
tbe  little  that  must  be  said  here  on  this  subject  is  encompassed  by 
difficulties,  and  though  we  may  believe  ourselves  to  have  a  theory 
which,  on  the  whole,  reasonably  accounts  for  many  of  the  known 
facts,  we  must  remember  that  direct  evidence  b  exceedingly  scanty, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  be  sdd  to  exist,  and  that  most  statements  are 
inferences  drawn  from  researches  made  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
and  variously  inteqireted. 
tbiriant  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryan 

flurf  Ugiv-  peoples, — that   b,   peoples   speaking   some   variety   of  the   languages 
'""•  grouped  by  philologbts  under  this  collective  title, — Italy    was    in- 

habited by  Iberian  and  Ligurian  tribes.  Whether  these  were  the 
aborigines  of  whom  Ijvy  and  Dionysius  speak  we  cannot  be  sure, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  in  occupation 
of  the  peninsula  when  the  Umbro-Latin  peojJe  arrived  there.    At 
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wiat  time,  in  what  order,  and  from  what  buds  the  new  stocks 
lame  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine.  Tbe  people  forthest  south,  Uul^f- 
tbe  Iapygia»s,  found  in  historical  times  in  tbe  extremity  of  Calabria,  £*""• 
vere  so  Hellenised  by  Greek  colonists  from  Epirus,  that  it  remains 
UDcertain  whether  they  really  came  originally  &om  the  north  (as 
some  few  words  of  their  language  which  survive  seem  to  iodicate)  or 
found  ther  way  there  by  sea.  At  any  rate,  in  spite  of  tbis  Hellenisa- 
tion.  they  retained  in  historical  times  sufEcieat  peculiarities  to  mark 
them  off  banx  the  other  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

In  the  ceDtre  of  Italy  another  race  of  men,  whose  language 
sDTTived  their  conquest,  is  still  to  a  certain  extent  known  to  us  in 
extant  inscriptions,  and  has  certain  affinities  with  Latin.  These  are  7^  Oid 
tbe  Osci  or  Ofici,  who  appear  to  have  occupied  the  district  from  or  Opid. 
the  bortiers  ^  Latium  and  Campania  to  the  Adriatic,  and  perhaps 
penetrated  to  Lucania  and  mingled  with  original  inhabitants  there, 
tbe  lUUi  or  Oenotrii,  who  are  believed  to  have  been  of  what  is  calle4 
Pelasgian,*  that  is,  of  old  Greek,  stock. 

Up«Ht  Italy,  thus  partly  inhabited,  came  two  other  great  inva^ons  7}/  Vm- 
or  immigratioos.    First  the  Uhbro-Latins.    Those  of  them  who  Mam. 
took    or    retaiaed  the  name  of    Umbriaiu'  spread  over  the  north 
caitral  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Tyrrheolan 
sea,  including  not  only  the  district  which  afterwards  preserved  their 
name,  but  a  considerable  part  of  what  was  afterwards  Etniria.    The 
kindred  Latini  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  in  the  small  Latiniof 
district  afterwards  known  as    Vetus  Latium,  bordered  on  the  east  v**"' 
and  south  by  the  Oscan  tribes  of  Aiqui,  Hernici,  and  VoUci,  who  i'"*™. 
were  afterwards  included  in  the  greater  Latium,  and  whose  language 
indicates  either  an  original  kinship  or  a  subsequent  amalgamation. 

Again  another  great  &mUy,  classed  sometimes  under  the  general 
name  of  Sabexj-uns,  settled  first  on  the  high  ground  of  the  central  ilu  "  Sat- 
Apenmnes.    Hence  they  spread  under  various  appellations  in  various  'ilUai." 
directions.    Thtis  the  Sabini  occupied  the  dbtrict  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Tiber  and  its  affluent  the  Nar,  and  bordering 
on  the  south  upon  the  Lalioi.    From  them  apparently  came  the 
SamHttts,  and  occupied  the  mountain  district  of  the  Abnizzi  down  Saaiiii, 
to  Campania;  while   the    Pelignt    and    Picentts,    and    perhaps    the  Peligni, 
Marti,  Mamtcim,  and  Vestini — smaller  offshoots  of  the  same  stock  PUtntis. 
— Dccujned  some  less  extensive  districts  in  Central  and  Eastern  Italy. 
The  Samnites  became  tbe  most  important  of  all,  and  extended  their 

■  Who  the  Pelasgi  were,  of  wbom  we  bear  in  Homer,  Herodotus,  Thuejrdldet, 
and  other  writers  is  a  vexed  question.  I  here  use  the  word  is  indic&tiiig  inhabit- 
uils  of  Oieece  piior  to  the  Hellenic  settlers,  whoever  ther  may  hare  been. 

*  Helbig  identifies  the  Umbrians  with  the  people  who  conslmcted  the  Swiss  pile 
d»enin(s,  and  who  afmwards  constructed  similar  dwellings  in  the  Italian  lakes. 
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conquests  in  various  directions.  One  branch,  c^ed  Frentani, 
occupied  a  district  on  the  Adriiitic;  while  others  gave  their  names 
to  iucania,  Apulia,  and  Bmttium,  which  they  gradually  overran  and 
occupied.' 

Subsequently,  as  it  appears,  Italy  was  entered  by  another  people, 
whose  greatness  is  evident  even  from  the  scanty  iafDnnation  which 
we  possess.  The  Etruscans,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Tursenoi  or 
Tyrrheiioi,  and  who  apparently  called  themselves  Ris  or  Kasenna, 
are  first  heard  of  as  a  "  Pelasgic  "  tribe  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
and  about  the  Rhaetian  Alps.  An  andent  tradition  brought  tbem 
from  Lydia,  where  there  was  a  town  Ti^pa,  the  people  of  which 
were  called  Tvpfnjyol  or  Tvpp^Poi.*  Their  real  origin  b  shrouded 
in  mystery.  Their  language,  as  has  now  been  ascertained,  bears  no 
analogy  to  any  other  Indo-European  dialect,  and  cannot  help  us  to 
connect  them  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  peninsula.*  Yet  their 
alphabet,  and  their  religion  and  mythology,  as  represented  on  their 
tombs,  indicate,  if  not  unity  of  origin,  at  least  very  early  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks.  They  appear  to  have  come  upon  the  Umbrian 
settlers  after  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  bronze,  and  before  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century  B.C.  The  district  between  the  Po  and  the 
Alps,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ligurians,  would  seem  to  h»ve 
been  occupied  by  them  entirely;  while  south  of  the  Po,  between  it 
and  the  Apennines,  there  arose  a  mixed  population  of  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians.  From  the  more  northern  of  these  two  districts  they 
were  early  displaced  by  an  invasion  or  invasions  of  Celts.  Their 
occupation  of  the  more  southern  district,  between  the  Po  and 
the  Apennines,  was  more  prolonged ;  but  from  this  too  they  were 
in  time  displaced,  and  established  themselves  farther  south  still, 
in  the  country  which  ultimately  retained  their  name,  stretching  frona 

I  The  gcneiaUjr  received  ethnology  oF  the  Sabellians  may  t>e  tbui  tabnlaled : — 
(Sabellians.) 


r 


I 
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eani,  Afma,  Bntttii. 

It  ma*(  nol  be  supposed,  however,  Ihal  Ibese  "  SabeUlan  "  rajics  are  (o  be  clearly 
distinguished,  cilher  bj'  language  or  national  characteristics,  from  the  Oscani.  The 
Brultii,  for  instance,  are  said  to  have  derived  their  nainF  from  the  Oscan  word 
for  a  runaway  slave.  Bruit  or  Brett  (Slrabo  vi.  i,  4;  Diodot.  xri.  15). 

9  An  Etruscan  Inscription  found  in  the  island  of  Lemnos  (iB86)  has  been 
held  to  confinn  their  Aegean,  and  perhaps  Asian,  origin  (Thucyd.  ir.  109). 

■  The  discovery  of  a  great  part  of  an  Elmscan  book  on  a  linen  mnmay- 
wrapper  in  1891  liai  still  farther  shown  the  Isolated  nature  of  the  language. 
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the  Apennines    to  the  Tibet.'     They  were    a   commercial  people, 
ud  early  became    celebrated  for  their  woric  in  bronze  and    iron.  TUtirtm- 
Their  corsaus  infested  the  seas  round    Italy,  and  their  merchants  flvmaui, 
competed  with  those  of  the  Greek  communities  established  on  the  "^  "™- 
otasts,  at  first  in  combination    with   the    great    Semitic  traders  of^'^f^ 
Carthage,  whose  jealous  rivalry  at  a  later  time  curtailed  their  ex-  f/^^ 
tension,  and  eventually  contributed  largely  to  the  weakness  which 
ended  in  their  absorption  by  the  growing  power  of  Latium  under 
the  leadeiship  of  Rome.    When  at  the  height  of  their  power  their 
activity  was  shown,  among  other    things,  by  their    settlements  in  Tttir 
Campania,*  which  were  wrung  from  them  by  the  Samnites  about  b.c.  tt/Uimm/i 
424-420,  much  about  the  same  time  as  their  commerce  was  crippled  "  ^f"" 
by  the  rising  power  of  the  Syracusans,  while  they  were  being  hard  ^'"''■ 
pressed  also  by  Celtic  attacks  in  the  north.     From  the  time  of  the 
fill  of  Melpum,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  same  year 
as  the  fall  of  Veii  (391)7  they  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
district  known  as  Etruria.* 

North  of  the  Apennines,  between  them  and  the  Alps,  lived  the 
so-called    Celtic    tribes    of    the    Gauls,    who    one    after    the    other  Tit "  Ctl- 
sought  the    rich  basin  of   the  Po  from    the    overcrowded    regions /«"  Casii, 
beyond  the  Alps,  or  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps  themselves. 
They  expelled  the  Etruscans,  took  possession  of  their    land,  and 
pve  their  name  to  the  district. 

One  part  of  North  Italy  they  did  not  overrun.  In  the  extreme  tiu  Ligar- 
Dortb-wcs^  between  the  upper  Po  and  the  sea,  from  Nicaea  to  Luna,  iaiu. 
the  Ligurians  bad  lived  fi'oro  time  immemorial.  Whether  they  were 
connected  in  blood  with  the  Gauls  who  came  into  Italy,  or  were,  as 
seems  most  probable,  allied  with  the  Aquitani  of  Caesar  and  their 
descendants  the  modem  Basques,  is  a  question  which  we  have  not 
lull  means  of  deciding.  Some  of  their  customs  and  characteristics 
agree  with  those  of  the  Gauls,  and  they  seem  at  first  to  have  main- 
laioed  friendly  relations  with  the  tribes  that  came  over  the  Alps. 
On  the  other  hand,  Polybius  distingubhes  between  Gauls,  Iberians, 
and  Ligurians;  and  Strabo  states    that    they   were    of  a   different 

1  Tbe  dties  in  Gallia  Cisilpiiia  beliefcd  to  tx  of  Etniscan  origin,  the  nainea 
cf  wkidi  an  known,  are  Ftltiaa  (Bononia),  Mantua,  Adria,  Mttpam  (?  Milan). 
ftatttma.  and  perhaps  Adria  in  Picenum,  with  Cupra. 

s  Tbt  cities  in  Campania  believed  to  t>e  Etruscan  were  Cafala,  Nata,  Pemptii, 
Mtrtml^ntum,  SMmrntrm,  Marcaa,  SaUmitm. 

*  Elruria  (has  conitiltiled  was  regarded  as  a  league  of  twelve  cides.  which 
pi  ihia  varied  in  nnmber  from  tune  to  time.  Those  certain  are  Tarquinii, 
VeI,  Volmiii.  Ousum.  Volalerrae,  Vetulonia,  Perusia,  Coitona.  Anetium.  As 
to  be  cMber  Ibice  there  was  apparently  a  variation.  Among  those  soroetlmes 
■BMd  mn  Caeie.  Falerii,  Faestilae,  Rusellae,  Pisae,  Void  (liTf  iv.  33; 
S(nl>OT.9,9;  DioDjn.  vi.  75). 
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face  from  the  Gauls,  though  resembUng  them  in  their  mumer  of 
^life.i 

Accofding  to  Polybius,*  the  first  triljes  that  crossed  the  Alps 
and  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  nearest  its  source  were  the 
Laevi  and  Ltbeca,  though  Livy*  counts  the  Laevi  among  Ligurian 
tribes,  and  calls  the  latter  Ubui.  Next  came  the  Insubrei,  the 
largest  tribe  of  all,  whom  Livj  dcBcribes  as  a  mixed  host  of  Bituriges, 
and  six  other  tribes  led  by  Bellovisus,  a  nephew  of  the  king  of  the 
Bituriges,  about  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  But  he  somewhat 
absurdly  accounts  for  their  adopting  the  name  of  Insubres  fi^m  the 
fact  of  finding  a  district  called  by  that  name  which  they  had  known 
as  belonging  to  a  canton  of  the  Haedui.  It  seems  more  Ukely  that 
the  Insubres  were,  as  Polybius  says,  a  Gallic  tribe  who  brought  their 
name  with  them  to  this  dbtrict,  of  which  Mediolanum  became  the 
capital,  and  that  Livy's  story  of  Bellovisus  and  his  mixed  host  is  only 
a  tradition  of  a  second  immigration,  perhaps  invited  by  the  original 
settlers.  These  were  followed  by  the  Ctitomtani,  who  also  settled  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  but  more  to  the  east,  bordering  on  the 
Viniti,  who  had  been  long  established  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
l>etween  Aquileia  and  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  their  territory  being 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river  Athesis.  These  last  were  allied  in 
race  to  the  Celts,  but  differed  from  them  both  in  language  and  dress. 
South  of  the  Po  settled  the  Ananes ;  next  them  the  Soiii  and  next, 
OD  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Ungones ;  and  south  of  these  the 
Senones.  Livy  mentions,  besides  these,  the  SaUiraii,  who  settled 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  near  the  Tidnus. 

By  these  invasions  the  Etruscans  were  gradually  thrust  out  of 
the  district  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  and  both  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians  from  the  district  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines. 
Those  communities  which  remained  had  to  submit  to  the  Gauls, 
and  either  dwindled  away  or  became  absorbed. 

The  Gauls  themselves  are  described  to  us  as  being  in  a  very 
primitive  state  of  civilisation.  They  cared  for  nothing  but  "war  and 
^riculture,''  by  which  last  is  meant  not  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
but  the  pasturing  and  breeding  of  cattle.  They  raised  no  fortifications, 
but  lived  in  open  villages  or  collections  of  huts,  in  which  were  no 
cumbrous  articles  of  furniture.  Their  beds  were  mere  heaps  of  straw 
or  leaves;  and  their  only  wealth  was  catde  and  gold,  which  could  be 
easily  moved  from  place  to  place.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  as  yet 
fallen  under  the  influence,  half  ecclesiastical  and  half  legal,  which 
Caesar  found  prevailing  in  Transalpine  Gaul  under  the  direction   of 

'  Poljt).  xii.  aS;    Sttabo  ii.  s,  38.      Polybius 
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iJie  Druids.*  A  chief  or  king  indeed  commanded  his  tribe ;  but  his 
uuhority  rested  on  his  penonal  influence,  liis  raputation  as  a  varrior, 
or  his  sldll  in  stirring  his  umuly  subjects  by  his  harangues.  The 
men  ctf  chief  power  in  the  tribes  were  those  who  by  fear  or  affection 
itoched  to  their  persons  the  largest  number  of  foUoweis  or  clients ; 
lod  though  the  chic&  could  lead  their  tribes  to  the  lield  or  on  a 
foray,  they  could  not  persuade  them  to  endure  the  fotigue  of  a  long 
siege  or  the  dangers  of  a  prolonged  campaign.  Bold,  restless, 
ind  undisciplined,  these  tall,  blue -eyed,  flaxen -haired  warriors* 
scoured  the  countries  far  and  wide  through  which  they  marched,  or 
in  which  they  set  up  their  quarters.  But  they  had  not  the  qualities 
•riiicb  enable  conquerors  to  malte  durable  settlements.  The  plunder, 
■hich  they  successfully  drove  or  carried  off  in  their  raids,  was  not 
unftequen^y  destroyed  in  the  quarrels  which  attended  its  division ; 
lad  if  ihey  behaved  like  gallant  warriors  on  the  field,  their  victory 
ns  often  followed  by  scenes  of  brutal  drunkenness  and  barbaric 
gluttony.*  They  had,  in  fact,  the  virtues  and  vices  of  savages. 
Improvements  and  developments  even  in  the  art  of  war  they  disliked 
or  Dq;lected.  They  preferred  to  enter  a  battlefield  half  naked,  trust- 
ing (0  their  strength  or  their  agility,  and  hoping  to  tenify  their  enemy 
^j  Ihnr  hideous  yells,  the  blare  of  their  horns  and  trumpets,  or  the 
badnric  splendour  of  their  ornaments.*  Their  swords  were  poor 
ve^ns,  only  tit  for  a  down  stroke,  without  point  for  thrusting,  and 
Dj  such  bad  material  that  they  were  often  useless  after  the  first 
Uow-'  Yet  they  were  also  good  horsemen,  and  early  adopted  the 
use  of  the  chariot  in  war.  They  were  able  to  shift  their  quarters 
with  astonishing  speed ;  and  being  used  to  support  themselves  on  the 
l^oduce  of  pillage,  could  live  wherever  they  could  find  cattle  to  be 
tilled  or  to  suf^ly  them  with  milk.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a 
people  should  spread  terror  wherever  they  went,  through  Europe  and 
Asia,  nor  that  they  should  have  &iied  to  establish  stable  kingdoms 
or  states.  They  could  win  battles,  but  not  a  campaign;  they  could 
turn  and  l»llage,  they  could  not  build  up  or  organise. 

>  Cttt.  B.  a.  V.  11-14. 

■  Tbis  description  of  ibe  Gauls  in  Nonh  Ittij  doea  nol  suit  those  whom  we  call 
"Cdb."  Vet  it  is  confiiroed  by  ereiy  ancient  writer  who  speaks  of  them,  and 
items  to  prove  that  they  were  generally  or  the  slock  ol  the  Belgic  Gauls,  nearly 
ilSed  to  the  Teutons.  The  most  important  account  of  rhem,  next  to  that  in 
Pi>lyblus  ii  17,  it  in  Diodonu  v.  aj-sa.  Tlie  best  modem  account  is  Helbig's 
OU  ItaUktr  w  dtr  Pvtiau. 

•  Polyb,  iL  17.  \%  «  Polyb,  iL  09. 

*  Bmjis  is  the  stabbing  iword  in  t^tin ;  gladitu,  Ibe  cutting  sword,  is  said  to  be 
■  Cehic  word,  (ound  In  the  old  Irish  cUndth.  The  light  spear,  Laiaa,  u  alio  said 
^  Diodorm  (v.  30)  10  be  aGallic  word,  but  bjVarro  (Aul.Gell.  xv.  30)  is  declared 
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ti  Strabo,  writing  shortly  before  the  ChristiaD  era,  says  of  Magna 
Graeda,  that  with  the  exception  of  Tarentum,  Rhegium,  and  Naples 
it  bad  all  become  de-Hellenised  ( Ja^<j8ap;SapuiTAu) .  Cicero  in  his 
dialogue  on  Fritndshp  puts  into  the  mouth  of  La«lius,  supposed  to 
be  speaking  in  B.C.  129,  the  remark  that  "Magnx  Graeda  once 
flourishing  was  now  utterly  destroyed"  (deUta  tsf).  But  up  to  the 
time,  of  the  Punic  wars,  though  their  decadence  had  been  long 
progressing,  these  Hellenic  towns  were  suffidently  important  to 
demand  a  place  in  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  They  never,  indeed,  fully  amalgamated  with  their  neigh- 
bours. They  remained  exotics,  Italiotae  and  not  ItaU.  Their 
settlement  had  been  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  or  to  relieve  some 
over-populated  town  in  Greece ;  but  though  they  succeeded  for  a  time 
in  Hellenising  some  dbtricts  in  Italy,  they  had  brought  with  them 
the  habit,  which  had  ever  been  the  curse  of  HellenLsm,  of  jealous 
separation  and  frequent  war  between  town  and  town,  as  well  as 
internal  feuds  in  the  several  dties  themsdves.i 

These  towns  may  be  conveniently  placed  in  three  groups.  Those 
in  Vetus  Italia,  that  is,  in  parts  of  Lucania  or  Bruttium,  those  in 
lapygia,  and  those  north  of  Vetus  Italia. 

I.  The  towns  in  Vetus  Italia  were  Syiaris,  an  Achaean  colony 
of  B.C.  720,  from  which  were  founded  Metapontum,  about  700- 
680 ;  Posidonia  (Paestum),  a)>out  600 ;  and  Laus  and  Scidrui, 
in  which  the  remnants  of  the  Sybarites  took  refiige  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  their  town  (510);  Crotona,  also  an  Achaean 
colony  of  about  710,  from  which  were  founded  Terina  and  Caulania, 
perhaps  with  additional  colonists  from  the  mother  country.  From 
Lccri  Epiztphyrii,  a  colony  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  (about  710), 
came  Hippomum  and  AUdma.  Siris,  probably  an  Ionian  colony 
about  690-660,  was  believed  by  some  to  have  been  originally  settled 
by  fugitives  from  Troy.  The  stream  of  Hellenic  settlers  had  long 
ceased  to  flow  towards  Italy,  at  any  rate  with  its  old  strength,  when 
the  last  two  Greek  colonies  were  formed  in  this  district.  These  were 
Thurii,  a  mixed  colony,  promoted  by  Perides,  and  consisting  partly 
of  a  remnant  of  the  old  Sybarites,  partly  of  settlers  from  Athens  and 
various  cities  in  Peloponneae,  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  443;  and 
Heraclaa,  founded  in  b.c.  432  by  a  mixed  body  from  Tarentum 
and  Thurii.* 

I  The  term  Magna  Gratcia  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of  PoljrUiis  {vttk  rkr 
li,tyii.-^v  'BAAiJa,  ii.  39)  1  but  he  uses  it  as  b  weU-kaown  designation  1  and  it  had 
apparentty  t>eeii  for  some  time  employed  to  indicate  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern 
Italy.  Smho  (vl.  i,  a)  would  include  under  the  name  the  Greek  cities  in  Sidly 
also,  but  that  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  Ihe  genera]  practice. 

*  Besides  these  Greelc  colonies  there  were  certain  other  towns  which,  though 
not  colonies,  were  mote  or  less   Hellenised,  SkjiUtliiai   or   Skflacaim,  which 
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I.  In  Iapygia  the  chief  town  was  Tarenlum,  colonised  by  Spartans  (>)  /« 
in  ToS,  whkh  rose  to  great  wealth,  and  became  notorious  for  the  tt^g"^ 
laiofy  of  its  dtiiens.  Callipolis,  also  founded  from  Sparta,  with  the 
distance  of  the  Tarentines.  The  SalUntini,  who  inhabited  several 
□lies,  one  of  which  Was  Veretum,  at  the  extreme  heel  of  Italy,  were 
believed  to  be  of  Cretan  origin,  as  were  also  Brundisium,  Hyria, 
nA  HydruHtum ;  but  to  these  towns,  though  always  mentioned  as 
radoubtedly  Greek,  or  with  the  inhabitants  at  least  partly  Greek,  we 
taiiDot  assign  with  certainty  either  time  or  place  of  origin. 

3.  Of  Greek    towns    north    of   Bruttium    or   Vetus    Italia,    the  (j)  Nertk 
most  ancient  of  all  Greek  colonies  was  that  of  Cumtu,  the  iaaoAar  "/ Bnu- 
Hoo  of  which  was  placed,  though  without  good  evidence,  in  1050.    A  *™- 
pnt  colony  from  Cyme  in  Aeolis  and  the  Chalcidians  of  Euboea, 
it  rapidly  rose  to  wealth  and  power,  and  long  governed  a  considerable 
dislrict  of  Campania.      From  this,  combined  with    fresh    colonists 
\nm  Cbalcis  and  Athens,  probably  came  the  colony  of  Palaepolis  or 
Neapetis  (the  name  ctuinging  with    a    change   of  locality),  which 
ticntually  became  the  most  important  city  in  the  district.     Vtlia  or 
Bta,  established  by  Phocaeans,  in  544,  who  fled  before  the  victorious 
general  of  Cynis,  became  famous  for  a  school  of  philosophy  founded 
by  Xenophanes   (about  540-520)  and  Parmenides  (about  480-460). 
^nu  (afterwards  BuxeiUum)  was  probably  at  first  a  colony  of  Sins, 
supplemented  by  settlers  from  Rhegium  In  470. 

So  long  as  these  Greek  cities  had  only  to  deal  with  the  Oenotrian  Oaaei »/ 
inhabitants  of  South  Italy,  who  were  themselves  probably  of  Pelasgic  '^''^*- 
« old-Greek  origin,  they  seem  to  have  experienced  little  difficulty  in  ''""' 
uniting  and  living  at  peace  with  them.    They  were  active  in  trade; 
learning  and  philosophy  found  congenial  homes  among  them;  and 
they  r^idly  became  both  wealthy  and  powerfiil.      Some  of  them 
liecanie  also  notorious  for  their  luxury,  it  being  reported,  for  instance, 
ilut  at  Tarentum  there  were  more  public  festivals  than  daj'S  in  the 
Vas;  while  Sybaris  fiimished  a  word  for  a  deliauchee  which  has 
Mver  been  fo^otten.    This  may  have  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
Magna  Gratcia,  but  a  more  potent  cause  was  the  quarrelsomeness 
habitoal  to  Greek  states,  both  of  town  with  town,  and  of  parties 
*ithin  the  several  towns  themselves.    Thus  a  revolution  in  Sybaris, 
*luch  made  Talys  its  tyrant  and  drove  out  a  number  of  the  oli- 
garchical party,  led  to  a  war  with  Croton,  which  had  offered  the 

xi^'rdhv  X)  tome  wu  on  Albeniao  colon; ;  Pamiosia,  which  x^ftai%  (a  have 
''Bn  in  iraponanl  Oenotrian  town,  and  afierwarda  10  have  received  Greek 
"•Wen,  perhaps  from  Crolona ;  PeliHa,  a  town  of  (he  Oenotrian  Chones,  and  for 
"XM  liine  sqhject  lo  Crotona ;  Ttmtta,  an  Ausonlan  dly.  bellcTcd  10  have  been  also 
Mkmised  b;  AetoHam,  bat  at  any  rate  HelleniBed,  and  at  one  dme  under  the  power 
oftheUoiani, 
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exiles  its  hospitality,  the  result  of  which  was  the  entire  destruction 
of  Sybaris  (jio).  And  this  was  followed  by  a  general  revolu- 
tionary movemHit  in  several  cities.     The  details  as  weD  as  the 


origin  of  it  are  obscure  ;  but  it  took  the  form  of  an  outbreak  against 
the  followers  of  the  mysterious  philosopher  Pythagoras,  who  had 
spent  the  last  part  of  bis  life  in  Croton,  and  whose  disciples  in  their 
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nrioos  dubs  or  scbooU  in  numy  of  the  towns  of  Magna  Graeda 
i^ipear  to  have  combined  with  philosophy  some  sort  of  assodation 
Iw  the  maintenance  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  upper 
duses.    Not  long  after  the  fall  of  Sybans,  therefore,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  general  uptising  of  the  democratic  party  in  the 
xveial  towns.     The  Pythagorean  schools  or  dub-houses  were  burnt,  TJu  fwr*- 
ud  great  disorder  and  confusion  prevailed    At  length  an  appeal  ™g<>ftht 
■as  made  to  the  Achaeans,  who  had  been  long  living  under  the  ^f"^ 
IDvemment  tA  a  League  of  twelve  dties,'  enjoyed  a  high  rcputa- ^^T"^ 
tioD  iai  justice  in  Greece,  and  were  also  the  original  authors  of 
several  of  the  Hellenic  colonies  in  Italy;  and  the  result  of  this  arbitra- 
tion was  an  attempt  for  a  time  to  unite  the  Greek  colonies  by  a 
somewhat  similar  League.    But  the  arrangement,  if  it  worlced  at  all, 
ns  very  short-lived.    There  is  no  trace  Hn   the    mention    of  the 
Itiliots  by  Thucydides  of  any  common  action  on  their  part ;  and  the 
bistoiy  of   the   dissensions  of  Thurii   (443-413),  with    the    bloody  Tkttrii. 
^tturels  which  characterised   its    earliest    years   and    the    alternate 
udusion    of   the  democratic  and  oligarchical  parties  in    the    next 
geoeration,   offer?  a  spedmen  of  one  of  the  causes  constantly  at 
wrii  to  weaken  and  destroy  Hellenism  in  Italy.    This  was  followed 
bj  the  more  obvious  dangers  arising  from  external  attack.      One 
of  the  chief  sources  of  these  was   the  jealousy   of  the   Siceliots, 
cspedally  of  Dionysius  of   Syracuse  (405-367).      For  a  time  this  Dtftatef 
dango'  drew   the  Italian  dties    together.      A    general    League  was  It^i" 
Amned  to  resist  Dionysius,  but  proved  ineffectual;    and  its    com-  ff"'^^ 
bioed  forces  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  near  Caulonia,  on  the  ^^""' 
river  Hdorus.     This  was  followed  by  the   emigration  of  a  large  "^ 
Dimiber  of  Cauloniana  to  Syracuse,  and  by  the  siege  and  submission 
<i  Rhegiam    (about  393-391)-    But  Dionysius  was  not  their  only 
uKmy.     They  were  being  hard  pressed  about  the  same  time  by 
the  ucnrsions  of  the  Umbrian  tribes  of  Lucani,  Bruttii,  and  Apuli.  Tht  inva- 
The  Lncani  first  attacked  Posidonia,  next  Tarenlum,  and  the  towns  "Bn'oftht 
immediately  round    it,  and  then  overran    the    territory  of  Thurii,  ^^.'■' 
Md  defeated  ite  army.     This  was  followed  about  356  by  incufs'ons  ^,^_^J^^ 
of  Bruttii,  who  captured  Terina  and  Hipponium,  and  devastated  the 
<l>3(ricts   of  Rheginm,  Locri,   and   Croton.      Harassed   within   and 
without,  the  Greek  dties  of  Italy,  like  those  in  Greece,  sought  help 
from  foreign  princes, — from  Archidamua,  Icing  of  Sparta,  against  the 
^^"^^'  (33B)  t  fr<"»  Alexander,  king  of  the  Molossi,  against  Samnites  Ruin  of 
and  Lucani  combined  (332) ;  from  Cleonymus  of  Sparta  against  the  Magna 
LocaniandMcUpontumCso}).    But  the  final  result  was  that  the  Bruttii,  *^*^"«^ 
Uicani,  and  Apulj  became  the  prevuling  inhabitants  of  Southern 

I  Herod.  iL  145. 
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Italj,  and  gave  their  uainu  lo  districts  in  it.  The  Greek  ddea  had 
not  ceased  to  exist,  or  in  the  main  to  be  Greelc,  but  independence  and 
Hellenism  were  alike  disappearing.  Their  appeal  for  fmtign  help 
had  also  brought  upon  them  another  power  external  to  all  alike;  and 
when,  finally,  Tarentum  asked  the  help  of  Pyrrhus  (280)  it  was  oat 
against  Apulians  or  Lucaniaus,  but  against  Rome-  The  loss  of  in- 
dependence which  followed  was  consummated  by  the  ruin  of  many 
of  the  towns  during  the  Hannibalian  war,  and  their  replenishment, 
not  by  Greek  but  Roman  colonists,  till  Hellenism  in  South  Italy, 
except  in  the  three  towns  of  Tarentum,  Rhegium,  and  Nciq>olis, 
became  a  mere  memory  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  ORIGIN  OP  ROME 

OrigJn  of  Rome — Heroic  lef(ends  of  its  foundalioD — Settlement  of  Aeneai  jn 
Ilaly— His  wars  with  the  Rutuli— His  supremacy  over  (he  Prisci  LAtini— His 
ton  removes  to  Alba  from  Laiinium— The  Altiaii  kings— The  two  sou  of 
Proca,  Numitor  and  Amulius— The  birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  their 
education  by  shepherds — They  restore  Iheir  grand&Iher  Numitor  to  Ihe  throno 
of  Altia — Their  foundation  of  a  new  city^-Dealh  of  Remus — Romulus  founds 
the  dty  on  the  Palatine  and  calls  it  ROME~The  gradual  eilension  of  the 
PaUtiDC  dty  to  Include  the  Septihohtiuh— The  Roman  era  B.C.  753. 

Every  peopi;  that  has  risen  to  be  of  importance  has  had  heroic  nuhtroU 
legends  connected  with  its  origin  or  its  eariy  struggles.     As  the  ^««* «/ 
Englbh  chroniclers,  it  is  impossible  to  say  on  what  ground,  referred  ™A*»»- 
the  first  settlement  of  Britain  to  Brute  the  Trojan,  so  the  Roman  ^^ 
annalists,  or  the  Greek  historians  for  them,  invented  or  pieced  to- 
gether the  legend  of  Aeneas. 

When  Troy  was  taken,  they  said,  Aeneas  with  his  father  and  Anuat. 
son  and  a  considerable  b^id  of  followers  escaped  from  the  burning 
city,  and  sailed  away  in  search  of  a  land  destined  by  the  &tes  for 
him  and  his  descendants.  Af^er  trying  in  vain  to  find  this  promised 
hod  in  Macedonia  and  in  Sicily,  he  at  last  reached  the  Italian  shore 
near  Lanrentum,  some  few  miles  south  of  the  Titwr.  The  Trojans, 
who  in  their  long  voyage  had  suffered  much  from  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions,,  b^an  to  plunder  the  country  round,  in  which  Latinus  was 
ruling  over  a  people  called  Aborigines.  The  king  mustered  his 
forces  'and  came  out  to  repel  the  marauders;  but  he  was  worsted 
in  the  field,  and  therefore  made  peace  with  the  newcomers;  and,  as 
the  wife  of  Aeneas  had  perished  in  the  escape  from  Troj,  he  gave 
him  his  daughter  Lavinia  in  marriage,  and  granted  bim  land  whereon 
to  found  a  dty.  Aeneas  called  his  new  dty  Lavinium,  after  his  wife 
Lavinia,  and  b^at  a  son  called  Ascanius.  Then  followed  wars  with 
the  nei^nboufng  nation  of  the  Rutuli,  whose  king  Tumus  had  been 
affi«nc<;d  to  Xavinia.    Ndther  aide  was  wholly  victorious,  yet  the 
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Rutuli  lound  it  Dcccssary  to  retire  across  the  Tiber  and  join 
Mezeatius,  the  king  of  Caere  in  Etruria.  But  in  the  coune  of  the 
strug^e  long  Latinus  had  fedlen,  and  Aeneas  now  reigned  over  hit 
people,  whom  he  called  Latini  in  his  honour.  He  ruled  well  and 
wisely,  and  the  Trojans  and  Latini  rapidly  became  one  people, 
strong  enough  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Etruscans,  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  all  Italy.  At  length  he  fell  in  4  great  battle  against 
them,  and  Us  grateful  people  buried  him  by  the  river  Numicus,  and 
worshipped  him  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Indiges. 

His  son  Ascauius  succeeded  him  in  his  kingdom,  and  presently 
quitted  Lavinium,  which  was  becoming  crowded,  and  founded  Alba 
Longa  to  receive  the  surplus  population.  Hia  power  was  so  great 
that  the  Etruscans  made  terms  with  him,  and  agreed  that  the  Albula, 
afterwards  called  the  Tiber,  should  be  the  frontier  of  their  respective 
dominions.  A  long  list  of  kings  reigning  at  Allia  succeeded  him — 
Silvius,  Aeneas  Silvius,  Latinus  Silvius,  Alba,  Atys,  Capys,  Capetus, 
Tiljerinus  (whose  drowning  in  the  Albula  gave  the  name  to  the  river), 
Agiippa,  Romulus  Silvius,  Aventinus,  Proca. 

Now  Proca  had  two  sons,  Numitor  and  Amuliua.  To  Numitor, 
as  the  elder,  the  royal  power  descended ;  but  his  brother  Amulius 
gathered  a  party  round  him,  drove  Numitor  from  the  throne,  killed 
all  his  male  o^pring,  and,  under  pretence  d  doing  him  honour, 
doomed  hb  race  to  extinction  by  making  his  daughter  Rea  Silvia  a 
Vestal,  bound  to  virginity.  Nevertheless  Rea  brought  forth  twin  sons, 
of  whom  the  god  Mars  was  lather.  Amulius  doomed  the  mother  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  and  ordered  the  boys  to  be  thrown  into  the 
TilKr.  The  servant  to  whom  the  destruction  of  the  children  was 
entrusted  carried  them  away  to  the  then  deserted  region  whidt  lay 
between  the  Palatine  Mount  and  the  Tiber;  and,  as  the  river  was 
overflowing  its  banks,  contented  himself  with  placing  the  vessel  in 
which  they  lay  in  the  shallow  flood  water.  The  river  presently  sank 
back  to  its  ordinary  channel,  and  the  children  were  left  on  dry  land, 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  long  afterwards  preserved  and  called  the  Ficus 
Ruminalis,  "  the  fig  of  sudding."  A  she-wolf  that  had  lost  her  cubs, 
attracted  by  the  cry  of  the  children,  and  impelled  by  the  pain  of  her 
distended  udder,  gave  them  suck;  and  presently  a  shepherd  nanted 
Faustulus,  who  had  watched  the  wolf  often  going  and  coming  to  the 
place,  found  the  boys,  and  took  them  to  his  wife  Laurentia,  who 
brought  them  up  and  called  them  Romulus  and  Remus.  When  they 
grew  to  manhood  they  made  themselves  conipicnous  among  the 
ndghbouring  shepherds  for  their  gallant  bearing,  and  their  prewess 
in  repelling  robbers,  and  rescuing  the  flocks  and  herds  which  w«re 
bdng  driven  off.  Some  of  these  robbers  determined  to  be  revenged ; 
they  therefore  lay  in  wait  for  the  brothers  when  they  were  engaged 
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in  a  rustic  festival  on  the  Palatine,  instituted  many  yeats  before  by 
the  ArcadiaD  Evander.  Romulus  managed  to  escape  capture;  but 
Remus  was  taken,  and,  being  carried  before  Amulius,  was  accused 
(rf  having  plundered  the  land  of  the  lung's  brother  Numitor.  To 
save  Remus  the  shepherd  Faustulus  imparted  to  Romulus  the  secret 
of  bis  birth ;  who,  collecting  the  shepherds  round  about,  prepared  to 
rescue  his  brother.  Meanwhile  Numitor  had  seen  and  questioned 
Remus,  and  had  himself  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  twins 
were  his  grandsons.  Thus  from  more  than  one  quarter  at  once  an 
attack  was  prepiared  against  Amulius.  He  was  killed,  and  Numitor 
was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Alba. 

But  the  boys,  though  (hey  had  restored  their  grandfather,  had  Jluf  g»U 
been  so  used  to  rule  that  they  could  not  tamely  settle  down  to  the  ■^*" '"'' 
portion  of  subjects.  Moreover,  there  were  again  more  inhabitants  Z""'^'' 
in  Alba  and  Lavinium  than  there  was  well  room  for.  They  therefore  '^^J^ 
determined  to  found  a  new  dty.  And  what  better  site  than  those 
hills,  near  which  they  had  been  exposed  for  death  as  infants,  and 
about  which  they  had  dwelt  with  shepherds  as  young  men?  But  a 
new  city  must  have  a  founder  and  a  name-hero :  which  of  the  two 
should  he  be?  As  none  knew  which  of  them  was  the  elder,  they 
determined  to  settle  the  difficulty  by  an  appeal  to  augury.  Romulus 
took  up  his  position  on  the  Palatine,  Remus  on  the  Aventine,  to 
watch  for  omens.  They  proved  ambiguous.  Remus  was  the  first 
to  see  a  flight  of  six  vultures ;  but,  just  as  his  companions  were 
announcing  this  favourable  declaration  of  the  gods,  Romulus  sighted 
double  the  number.  Both  therefore  claimed  to  have  been  divinely 
selected  to  be  founder,  and  in  the  quarrel  that  ensued  Remus  was 
killed ;  or,  as  some  said,  when  Romulus,  acting  on  the  omens,  had 
begun  to  build  the  dty  walls,  Remus  in  derision  leapt  over  them  and 
fell  by  the  spear  of  his  angry  brother.  Thus  Romulus  became  the 
founder  oS  Rome,  and  proceeded  to  build  his  fortifications  on  the 
Paladne,  where  he  had  been  brought  up.  Within  these  walb  he 
gathered  all  that  be  could  collect  round  about  to  join  the  settlers 
from  Alba  and  Lavinium,  and  gave  them  laws. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  this  famous  legend,  whether  some  real  TJucity 
tradition,  or  some  ancient  ballad  handed  down  among  the  pastoral  'f*^ 
folk  who  once  fed  their  flodts  about  the  seven  hills,  or  deliberately  f^'-"^- 
invented,  as  some  think,  by  late  Greek  sophists,  there  seems  to  be 
tins  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it.  that  on  the  Palatine  was  the  first 
UiWB^ap    or    fortress,    established    originally    by    a    shepherd  -  folk, 
wUcA  gradually  grew  to  be  Rome.      This  is  attested  first  of  all 
b^  Ae    remains    of  the  andent  Roma  Quadrata,  still  to  a  small 
eOeitt  visible,  and  much  more  evident  in  the  time  of  Tadtus ;   by 
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1 'historical  times  of  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia 
(15th  February)  on  the  Palatine,  which  was  a  pastoral  ceremony  of 
purification  or  "beating  the  bounds "  of  Che  old  city;^  and  of  the 
Palilia  (3 1st  April),  a  festival  of  the  rustic  goddess  Pales,  to  celebrate 
its  foundation  ;  and  again,  by  the  well-established  position  of  two  of 
the  gates  in  the  original  wall,  the  Porta  Mugionis  (■■  gate  of  lowing  "), 
somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  present  entrance  to  the  Palatine  frotn 
the  road  above  the  Foram,  and  the  Porta  Romanula  ("gate  of  the 
river"),  which  was  reached  by  steps  Irom  the  Velabnim,  near  the 


modem  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  VeUAro,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Palatine.^  Thus  the  course  of  the  Potnoerium  of  the  ancient 
city  may  be  traced  with  tolerable  certainty.^ 

But  this  city  did  not  all  at  once  expand  into  the  greater  city 
enclosed  by  the  Servian  walls.     Before  that  there  were  several  ex- 


'  Varro.  L.  L.  v.  13. 

*  Lanciani  (Ancitnt  Romt,  i 
have  proved  (hat  a  ihcpherd  c 
(which  he  derives  from  rattmoa, 
when  ihe  enipiions  of  Ihc  vokai 
the  neighbourhood  of  Allia  insec 


*  VaiTO.  L.  L.  T.  164.  165. 
thinki  h1h>  that  arehmlogicaL  discovoies 
nity  came  from  Alba  to  ihc  site  of  Rmbb 
rer")in  search  of  better  and  safer  p 
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tensions  of  the  bounds,  even,  it  was  believed,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  J^t  Stpii- 
founder.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  city  increased  by  gradual  inclusion  "w*"". 
of  one  spot  after  another,  although  there  were  not  as  yet  citizens 
enough  to  fill  them.'  But  the  new  enclosures  would  hardly  be  made 
unless  they  were  in  some  way  needed.  The  simplest  explanation 
is  that  on  each  of  these  sfiots  there  were  cottages  or  hamlets,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  desired  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  city, 
and  that  they  were  accordingly  united  to  the  wall  on  the  Palatine  by 
loop  walls,  which,  though  of  lighter  construction,  were  yet  of  use 
against  marauders,  or  perhaps  by  ditches  or  fossae,  such  as  the 
fossa  Quiritium  attributed  to  Ancus.  Enclosures  so  made  would 
naturally  contain  considerable  vacant  spaces,  and  this  would  account 
(or  the  tradition  followed  by  Livy  that  the  aty  included  a  greater 
amount  of  ground  thau  there  were  citizens  to  fill.  The  gradual 
additions  appear  to  have  been  commemorated  by  the  "  festival  of 
the  seven  mounts,"  seftimmUium,  which,  Varro  says,  was  not  a  festival 
of  the  whole  people,  but  only  of  the  Montani,  which  may  plausibly 
be  held  to  mean  the  inhabitants  of  the  Morn  Palatinus  and  its  six 
adjuncts,  and  perhaps  originally  only  those  of  the  Palatine  itself.' 
These  inferior  fortificatians  would  naturally  disappear  when  the  Servian 
wall  was  built,  streets  and  buildings  taking  their  place,  and  a  united 
town,  irregular  in  its  arrangement,  was  the  result. 

That  a  similar  fort  or  township  existed  at  the  same  time  on  at  The 
least  one  of  the  other  hills  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  and  has  been  QuirixaJ. 
inferred  from  the  existence  of  a  Capitolium  vetus,  with  a  sanctuary 
of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  on  the  Quirinal,  prior  to  that  on  the 
Hons  Capitotinus ;  from  the  double  worship  of  Mars  on  the  Palatine 
aad  Quirinal ;  from  the  existence  of  tiiio  primitive  colleges  both  of 
the  Salii  and  the  Luperd,  one  connected  with  the  Palatine,  the  other 
wttb  the  Quirinal;  and  lastly,  from  the  indications  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Mons  Palatinus  and  Collis  Quirinalis  were  dbtinguished 
by  the  names  AfatUani  and  Collitd,  "mount  men"  and  "hill  men"; 
whence  we  have  the  Porta  Collina,  the  Salii  CoUitti  opposed  to  the 
Sam  Paiaitni,  and  the  tribus  Collina  in  the  Servian  division, 

In  the  absence  of  alt  means  of  arriving  at  a  certainty  as  to  the  Ti* 
date  of  the  founding  of  the  Palatine  city,  we  must  be  content  to  ff""" 
accept   the    traditional   calculation.      If  walls   were   built,    whether  ""■  ^'^' 

'  i.  I,  alia  atqui  alia  aiftitmda  lota. 

*  Ifommicn  (i,  5a)  identliin  the  <ii  suburbs  with  the  Velia  (connecting  Ihe 
ftirtw  and  Eiqtdllne) ;  the    Cermaliu  (Ihe  slope  of  Ihe  Palatine  towaids  Ihe 
ne)  :  the  three  points  of  the  Esquiline — the  Fagulal,  Oppius.  and  Cespius ; 
~  'iQT*  (twtween  the  Eaqulline  and  Quirinal).    The  feslival  of  Stfti- 
I  celebnted  down  to  a  late  date,  but  in  came  was  Indlatinctly 
*  it  wal  vaguely  toffMwd  to  rder  to  the  levea  hills  of  the  later 
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round  an  uDinhabited  hill-top,  marked  out  for  the  first  time  by  the 
ploughshare  of  the  founder,  or  round  a  village  community  that  had 
gradually  been  growing  there,  and  now  received  the  defences  neces- 
sary for  its  existence  in  such  times  and  with  such  neighlx>urs,  it  Is 
dear  that  there  must  have  been  some  year  and  day  in  which  they 
were  begun.  The  Greek  and  Roman  antiquaries  and  annalists  who 
ventured  upon  the  calculation  arrived  at  different  conclusions,  but 
not  as  widely  different  as  might  have  iMen  expected.  The  Greeks 
usually  accommodated  it  to  their  chronology  by  observing  the  coin- 
cidence of  events  with  the  Eponymous  archons  of  Athens,  the 
Olympic  victors,  or  the  priestesses  of  Her&  at  Argos ;  or  reckoned 
the  years  (generally  408)  from  the  fell  of  Troy  to  the  first 
Olympic  festival  (B.C.  776).  By  what  means  they  made  the  reigns 
of  Aeneas  and  the  Alban  kings  fit  into  the  required  period  we  cannot 
tell ;  but  the  result  was  that  the  foundation  of  Rome  was  assigned  by 
most  of  them  to  the  second  year  of  the  seventh  Olympiad  (B.C.  751). 
Timaeus,  Indeed,  declared  it  to  have  taken  place  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  before  the  first  Olympiad  (B.C.  813) ;  but  Polybius,  apparently 
on  the  authority  of  documents  in  the  custody  of  the  Pontifices, 
arrived  at  the  date  Olympiad  7.3  (b.c.  751). 

The  Romans  themselves  do  not  appear  to  have  used  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  as  an  era  until  late  in  the  first  century  B.C.  They 
dated  the  years  by  the  names  of  the  consuls  as  they  appeared  in 
the  Fasti,  and  if  they  calculated  fi-om  any  epoch  at  idl  it  was 
usually  from  the  first  year  of  the  Republic.  Thus,  if  the  list  of  con- 
suls in  the  Fasti  for  the  years  before  the  capture  of  the  city  in  B.C. 
390  were  to  be  trusted,  it  was  easy  enough  to  count  the  years  from 
any  given  event  to  the  year  of  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  assigning  that  event  to  the  year  B.C.  510. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Fasti  for  the  period  between  the  eipulaion  of 
Tarquin  and  B.C.  390  were  tar  from  being  certain  or  regular,  and 
therefore  the  exactness  of  the  calculation  must  remain  doubtful.  We 
need  not,  however,  think  it  to  be  seriously  wrong,  and  from  B.C.  390 
downwards  the  lists  are  as  certain  as  we  can  hope  anjrthing  so  fer 
back  to  be.  If  we  accept,  then,  as  the  date  of  the  regifiigium  the 
year  of  the  city  344  (B.C.  510),  we  see  that  for  the  regal  period  the 
Roman  antiquaries  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  count  backward  the 
sum  of  the  years  traditionally  assigned  to  each  reign.  This  gave 
344-  Calo,  indeed,  made  another  calculation,  starting  from  the  &11 
of  Troy,  and  arrived  at  a  result  which  would  make  the  year  of  the 
foundation  answer  to  B.C.  752 ;  while  the  poet  Ennius,  writing  about 
B.C.  173,  speaks  of  Rome  having  been  founded  roughly  700  years  before, 
which  would  agree  more  nearly  with  the  era  of  Timaeus  than  with 
any  other.     The  computation  that  eventually  prevailed  was  that  of 
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VaiTO,  which  WIS  accepted  by  the  most  learned  Romans  of  the  day, 
such  as  Ooero  and  Atticus.  He  assigned  the  foundation  to  the 
aftting  of  the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad,  which,  according  to 
the  usual  calcnlation,  answers  to  the  year  B.C.  753.  From  thence- 
forward this  was  the  official  era;  and  in  a.d.  47  the  Ittdi  teaiiares 
were  held  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  Sooth  year  of  the  dty. 
Even  the  day  of  the  first  act  of  foundation  was  believed  to  be  fixed, 
and  was  commemorated  on  the  first  day  of  the  pastoral  festival,  the 
Paliiia,  the  3ist  of  April  (xi.  Kal.  M^}.i 

1  Dionj^  i.  74:  Cic  it  Rtf.  a,  j  18;  Varto,  R.  R.  Hi.  i;  0»id.  Fait.  iv. 
731;  HutBich,  Rem,  la;  Tacitus,  Amt.  xi  11.  The  aulhorilies  for  Ihe  euly 
legouls  are  Urrj  and  tHonytias,  and  Plutarch's  lAfi  af  Rommba.  The  sources 
from  which  thej  tinw.  and  olhet  Ecattered  recoids  which  we  possess,  are  discussed 
at  ibe  end  of  eh^t.  v. 
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THE  RECAL  PERIOD 

The  ntuatlon  of  Rome — Latiam.  ils  different  metuilngs — RouuLUS,  753-716 
— The  foiindation  of  the  city  and  earliest  institutions— The  joial  t^ga 
with  Titus  Talius— Laws  of  Romulus,  and  his  death— NUUA  PouplLius, 
his  religious  institutions  and  laws— The  temple  of  Vesta  and  the  R^ia;  the 
flamens,  veslals,  and  Salii— His  calendar— TULLUS  HOSTILIUS— The  de- 
struction of  Alba  Longa— Wars  with  Ihe  Sabines— The  Horatii  and 
Curiatil— Provocatio— Ancus  Marcius— Makes  the  sacra  kacnvn  to  all — 
Wars  with  the  Latins— The  jm  fituUe— The  pom  militaa  and  fiisa  QuiritiMm 
— L.  TaRQUINIUS  Fbiscus— His  arrival  froin  Tarqulnii,  begins  temple  on 
Capiloline.  citjr  walls,  araa  maxinui,  and  thaau — His  murder — Sekvius 
TULLIUS,  the  agger  and  completion  of  town  walls — His  refonns,  the  four 
tribes,  and  the  193  centuries  distributed  in  live  classes — The  aimitia  cwriata 
atid  camitia  cnAtria/a— The  object  and  results  of  his  reform— The  patriclaru 
and  plebeians— His  fast  census— His  death— TaRQU INI t;s  SUPEkBUS— His 
oppression  of  the  Senate — His  wars  with  the  Volsciatis — Capture  of  Gabii — 
His  works  in  Rome  and  his  colonies— The  Sibyl— Embassy  lo  Delphi— Siega 
of  Ardea— The  story  of  Lucretia^ — Expulsion  of  Ihe  Tarquins — The  credibility 
of  the  legends — The  authorities  on  which  they  rest- Their  value, 

Titadvatf  Thb  advantages  of  the  situation  of  Rome  both  for  security  and  com- 
lageoui  merce,  in  being  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  and  yet  having  a 
lOuatim  0/  (^ijvenient  access  to  it,  are  noticed  by  Cicero  and  attributed  by  him 
to  the  wisdom  of  its  founder.  About  eighteen  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  it  was  sufficiently  far  from  the  sea  to  be  safe  from 
sudden  surprises  by  a  piratic  fleet,  while  the  river  afforded  an  easy 
highway  for  its  merchandbe.  The  amphitheatre  of  hills  which 
encloses  Ihe  meadows  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  which  afterwards 
became  the  Campus  Martius,  varying  from'  130  to  180  feet  above 
the  stream,  offered  heights  sufficiently  elevated  and  abrupt  for  forti- 
fication, yet  without  difficulties  for  the  builder  or  cultivator.  On  the 
opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  river  a  chain  of  low  hills,  extending  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  afforded  a  protection  from  the  north ;  while 
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on  both  udes  of  the  river  there  was  an  excellent  line  of  country  for 
connecting  the  capital  with  its  harbour. 

The  district  in  which  it  stood  was  called  Latium.  But  Latiiun,  tiu 
io  the  later  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  not,  wheo  Rome  began,  ptafUt  ef 
inhabited  entirely  by  Latins.  The  Aequi  lived  in  the  north-east  i^tiitm. 
comer  of  it,  a  hilly  district  beyond  Tibur  {TivoH).  To  the,  west  the 
Volsd  a&d  Aurund  held  nearly  half  of  it,  with  a  coast-line  stretching 
from  Antium  to  Sinuessa.  Between  the  Aequi  and  Volsci  dwelt  the 
Heroid.  Even  in  the  remaining  portions  to  the  west,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Tiber,  there  were  other  tribes  besides  the  Latins. 
The  Rutuli  inhabited  Ardea  and  its  neighbourhood,  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  Rome ;  and  even  the  people  of  Arida,  afterwards  the 
firat  stage  on  the  Appian  Way,  only  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  were 
said  to  be  of  a  different  stock.  Up  the  river  the  Latins  extended 
for  about  twdve  miles  to  Crustumerium,  which,  according  to  some 
writers,  was  partly  a  Sabine  town ;  while  some  of  the  territory  of  the 
Aequi,  from  Antium  to  Circeii,  had  once  been  occupied  by  them. 
But  from  this  they  had  been  driven  out  or  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
Aequi ;  and  on  the  whole  the  Latini,  who  were  afterwards  to  give 
their  name  to  the  larger  tract  of  country  reaching  as  far  south  as 
Sinuessa,  were  in  the  early  days  of  Rome  being  pushed  from  their 
lands  by  the  surrounding  tribes,  though  at  times  they  rallied  and 
recovered  lost  ground. 

Old  Latium,  therefore,  was  not  marked  off  by  any  natural  ftmi 
frontiers,  and  varied  in  extent  at  difTerent  times,  but  was  at  best  but  l^t*"^- 
a  small  part  of  the  later  Latium.  The  Latins  in  it  formed,  it  is 
stid,  a  League  of  thirty  dries,  of  which  the  common  meeting-ground 
and  place  of  worship  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  on  the 
Alban  mount.  Although  the  number  of  dlies  in  the  League  was 
Domioally  thirty,  both  the  particular  towns  and  the  total  number 
mied.  Dionysius'  gives  the  names  of  twenty-nine,  some  of  which 
are  of  importance  in  early  Roman  histoTy,  and  from  receiving 
Roman  colonies,  or  for  some  other  reason,  remained  in  varying 
dtgre^a  of  prosperity  or  decadence  till  late  tiroes;  while  of  the 
odiera  some  were  never  important,  and  some  perished  so  early  and 
io  entirely  that  their  site  was  unknown.  Pliny  reckons  as  many  as 
Ucy-three  separate  communities  in  Latium  which  in  his  time  had 
Ifaw  perished  without  leaving  any  traces.^ 

Tlw  ager  Romimus  was  at  first  apparently  among  the  smallest  Tht  agtr 
of  &e  territories  in  thb  smaller  Latium,  extending  in  no  direction  ffomaiua. 
hejvmA  the  dty  wall  for  more  than  five  miles.    Rome,  however,  very 
ody  ftretcbed  out  her  arms  to  secure  the  free  use  of  the  Tiber,  the 

I  nam*.  V.  7«-  *  Pliny.  ^-  H.  lii.  5. 70. 
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iKmgation  of  which  was  the  origin  of  her  commercial  importance. 
Tbos  the  founding  of  the  harbour  town  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
sixteen  miles  &am  Rome,  was,  according  to  a  consistent  and  undeviat- 
ing  tradition,  attributed  to  the  fourth  king,  Ancus  Mardus ;  to  whom 
is  also  assigned  the  fiist  occupation  and  fortifiation  of  the  Jani- 
cnlum,  and  its  union  with  Rome  by  the  pons  subltcius.  While, 
still  earlier,  the  capture  and  colonisation  of  Fidenae,  which  com- 
manded the  bridge  across  the  Tiber  above  Rome,  was  attributed  to 
Romulus.  It  was  a  dty  thus  small  in  itself  and  in  its  territorj, 
whose  gradual  rise  to  a  commanding  position  in  I^tium,  under  the 
mle  of  seven  successive  kings,  b  described  by  the  later  Roman  and 
Greek  historians. 

L^        I-   Rc»iULOS  (7SS-7^^' 

To  RmduIus  is  ascribed  the  fonndation  of  the  Palatine  dty  with  PoMKdatim 
bll  Etruscan  rites.    The  plough,  with  share  of  bronze,  was  drawn  e/iit 
ruaad  to  mark  the  line  of  its  wall,  and  lifted  where  a  gate  was  to  be  ^""^ 


The  space  between  this  furrow  and  the  actual  wall,  as  after- 


wards a  similar  space  within  the  wall,  was  called  the  Pitmoerium,  Pimtf 
aod  was  to  be  kept  sacred  from  building  or  cultivation,  and  marked  ritm. 
the  limits   to  which  the  auspida  of  the  dty  magistrates  extended. 
Within    this    circuit    were    three    "temples"    or  sacred  endosures, 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and  in  the  centre  a  vault  or 
■nuuki,  into    which  a  dod  of   hb  native  earth  was  cast  by  the 
bwoder.  with  other  emblems  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  in  which, 
acDording  to  some,  was  stored  what  was  sufBdent  for  the  immediate 
needs    of   the    community.    Romulus    also  was    the  author  of   the 
eulieat  extensions  of  the  new  dty  by  the  indusion  of  those  six  StpHmon- 
minor  ridges,  with  inferior  fortiScations  joined  on  to  the  chief  wall  ^hkw, 
of  the  Palatine,  which  first  gave  it  the  name  of  the  dty  of  seven  hills, 
the  Septimontium.' 

Now  the  settlers  whom  Romulus  brought  with  him  from  Tht 
LarinimD  and  Alba  were  not  suffident  to  people  his  new  town,  agilam. 
He  theTef<»e  appointed  a  place  on  the  neighbouring  height  of  the 
CifHtolinm  (then  called  the  Mons  Tarpeius),  between  its  two  ridges, 
iddcb  afterwards  was  known  as  inttr  dtios  lucus,  to  which  all.  who 
had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  in  their  native  towns,  or  were  forced 
to  flee  for  fear  of  the  laws  or  their  domestic  enemies,  might  find 
a  safe  asylum.  So  men  became  abundant  in  Rome;  but  there 
vere  not  enough  women  whom  they  might  marry,  and  , there- 
fine    there    was    danger    that  the  inhabitant  might  again  dwindle 

1  TIk  traditfoDal  dales  are  giTsn  hi  Ihe  ngal  period,  but  Ihe^  are  of  course 
ntboM  taj  good  autborit)'.  *  See  cbq>.  iv.  p.  95. 
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Tit  SaiiHt  away.  After  consulting  the  hundred  patres  whom  he  had  selected 
vaiiKK.  as  a  council  or  senate,  Romulus  sent  messengers  to  the  neighbouring 
Latin  towns  asking  that  Rome  should  be  admitted  to  the  League,  at 
least  so  br  as  to  give  his  citizens  the  power  of  making  legal 
marriages  with  them.  But  hb  messengers  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  the  request  refiised.  Thereupon  he  sent  a  proclamation 
to  the  various  towns  of  a  great  festival  to  be  held  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Equestrian  Neptune.'  The  festival  was  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  strangers  from  Antemnae,  Caenine,  Cnistumerium,  and 
several  Sabine  towns,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  daughters. 
While  the  games  were  attracting  the  attention  of  all,  suddenly  the 
Roman  youths,  at  a  concerted  signal,  rushed  among  the  spectators 
and  began  carrying  off  the  virgins  from  their  seats.  The  assembly 
broke  up  in  confusion,  and  the  fathers  of  the  virgins  fled,  loudly 
protesting  against  this  breach  of  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Thur 
complaints  were  listened  to  in  the  various  Sabine  towns,  and  brought 
to  the  ears  of  the  Sabine  king,  Titus  Tatius.  But  though  Tatius 
was  prepared  to  avenge  his  subjects,  the  people  of  the  Latin  towns — 
Antemnae,  Caenine,  and  Cnistumerium — would  not  wait  for  his  slow 
movements,  and  invaded  the  Roman  territory  on  their  own  account. 
The  first  were  signally  defeated  by  Romulus,  losing  their  king  and 
many  of  their  citizens.  The  second  fared  likewise,  but  on  the 
petition  of  Hersilia,  the  wife  of  Romulus,  were  spared  from  general 
slaughter  and  received  as  citizens  of  Rome.  The  people  of 
Crustumerium  were  still  more  easily  beaten,  and  their  lands  divided 
among  Roman  tarmers. 
Tftiu  After  these  things  Titus  Tatius  entered  the  Roman  territory  at 

Taiituamd  the  head  of  a  great  army.  He  captured  the  fort  on  the  Capitoline 
tie  Saiiiui  mount,  thanks  to  the  treason  of  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  iU  com- 
„  "^  mander,  who  guided  the  enemy  into  the  fortress,  and  was  rewarded 

by  being  crushed  to  death  under  their  shields ;  for  she  had  bargained 
for  "what  they  carried  in  their  left  hands,"  meaning  thereby  the 
heavy  bracelets  and  jewelled  rings  which  it  was  the  Sabine  custom 
to  wear.  The  next  day  the  Sabines  descended  into  the  valley 
between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Palatine  and  gave  the  Romajis 
battle.  At  first  the  Romans,  who  had  the  worse  position,  were 
routed,  and  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  fought  in  thetf  front  rank,  was 
killed.  But  as  the  broken  lines  were  retreating  towards  the  gate 
in  the  Palatine  wall,  Romulus  vowed  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator  if  he 
would  but  "stay"  the  panic;  and  then,  as  on  the  authority  of  the 
god,  he  called  loudly  to  the  Romans  to  stop.  They  rallied  just 
outside  the  dty  gate  and  charged  down  upon  the    Sabines,  who. 
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under  Metlius  Cuitius,  were  close  upoD  Ihem.  The  Sabines  broke 
md  fled ;  and  thoi^b  they  once  again  rallied  and  renewed  the  batUe, 
the  Romans  were  gaining  the  victory.  Then  the  Sabine  women, 
who  bad  been  onied  off  by  the  Roman  youths  and  were  now 
itomui  matrons  and  mothen,  with  torn  garments  and  dishevelled 
luir,  rushed  between  the  ranks  of  the  combatants  and  implored 
those  who  were  now  their  husbands  and  the  &thers  of  their  children 
ODthe  one  side,  and  their  own  Others  and  brothers  on  the  other,  to 
case  the  unnatural  conflict.  Their  prayers  prevailed.  Not  oti\y 
m  tite  battle  stopped,  but  the  two  hosts  agreed  to  be  united  in  one 
state,  ruled  jointly  by  Romulus  and  Tatius.  Upon  thb  junction  of 
the  two  peoples  the  number  of  the  senators  was  raised  from  lOo 
to  200;  the  three  ceniuriat  of  cavalry  were  doubled  in  numbers, 
so  that  they  now  contained  600  men;  and  when  the  people  were 
sonmioaed  lo  arms  they  were  enrolled  in  two  legions  instead  of 
DK.  The  citizens  included  in  the  gentes  were  divided,  apparently  Tht 
for  militaiy  purposes,  into  thirty  curiae  or  wardships,'  founded  ^'"•"ti, 
OD  a  still  more  ancient  threefold  division  into  tribes— the  Ramnes,  -f''" 
Ti&,  and  Luceres.  Of  these  the  first  two  were  connected  by 
tbe  Roman  writers  with  the  names  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and 
were  accordingly  believed  to  indicate  the  Roman  and  Sabine 
elemeiits  among  the  people<  Of  the  third  they  could  give  no 
«Mnml;  but  Plutarch  connects  the  word  with  the  iueus  or  asylum 
on  tbe  Capitoline,  in  which  case  it  woidd  indicate  the  adventitious 
dement  of  the  Roman  people  gathered  from  the  neighbouring  Latin 
tons.  The  truth  is  that  we  cannot  tell  what  tbe  origin  of  the  words 
ii)  and  the  explanation  of  Mommsen,  that  they  represent  originally 
xpvate  communities  living  about  the  site  of  Rome,  is  only  one  more 
laoDg  many  conjectures  which  cannot  be  proved.  We  can  only 
iwigiiise  the  &ct  that  some  threefold  division  of  the  fepulus  is  im-  ' 
^  in  all  the  early  institutions — the  thirty  curiae,  the  three  centuries 
of  eipntes,  the  3000  men  of  the  legion,  the  six  Vestal  virgins,  the 
<*o  coll^ies  of  Salii  each  consisting  of  twelve,  and  others.  But  one 
pcnnaaenl  trace  remained  of  a  mixture  of  Sabines  with  the  Romans. 
"Hk  name  Quirites  survived  to  the  latest  times  as  an  appellation  of  Qn'^'H'!- 
the  Roman  citizens  in  their  civil  capadty,  derived  from  the  Sabine 
t*int,  "a  spear."    The  king  or  chief  of  the  Sabines  had  been  wont 

DiO  (fr.  s)  the  trilKs  like  the  curiae  were  divisions  grafted  on 
purely  milltai?:   Romulus  found  that  his  arnied  levy 
:  ne  ftccordhigl)'  divided  the  men  into  three  tritiei,  each 
"wards"   (^jnmmfpid,  eurat).     Uirj  (1.  13)  holds  that 
after  the  captured  women;  Varro  (Diooys.  il.  47)  from 
leaders  and  other  sourcesi   Plutarch  (Rom.  ao)  from  localities.    Seven 
"olr  of  the  Ibiitf  names  are  known  lo  us  and  are  not  decisive  on  the  pt^t 
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to  address  his  subjects  as  Quir^tf  or  Quirini;  and  the  name,  which 
had  once  bfen  applicable  to  a  host  under  anus,  was  retained  at 
Rome  to  indicate  the  dtizens  when  perfonning  civil  rather  than 
military  functions.' 

The  joint  rule  of  Romulus  and  Tatius  did  not  last  long.  After 
a  few  years  Tatius  was  slain  at  I.avinium;  and  Romulus  reigned 
alone  over  what  was  now  a  mixed  population  of  Roman-Latins  aod 
Sabines.  He  warred  with  the  people  of  Fidenae,  who  had  invaded 
the  ager  Romanus;  and  not  only  conquered  them  in  the  6eld,  but 
took  their  town,  in  which  he  placed  some  Roman  coioni,  and  forced 
them  to  surrender  to  Rome  a  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
called  Septempagi,  "the  seven  villages."  This  roused  the  jealousy 
of  Veii,  a  flourishing  Etruscan  town,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome, 
long  since  allied  with  the  people  of  Fidenae,  who,  according  to  some, 
were  partly  Etruscans  and  partly  Latins.  The  Veientines  accord- 
ingly made  raids  upon  the  Roman  territory;  and  so  the  Romans 
for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Tiber  in  arms,  chased  the  Veientines  to 
their  walls,  and  returned,  wasting  the  country  as  they  came.  The 
Veientines  sued  for  peace,  and  a  truce  for  loo  years  was  arranged. 
Thus  the  prowess  of  Rome  became  noised  abroad. 

But  it  was  not  only  for  hb  achievements  in  war  that  he  was 
honoured.  He  was  the  author  of  wise  laws  and  useful  institutions. 
Thus  it  was  said  that  he  made  a  marriage  law  which  forbade 
the  wife  to  divorce  her  husband ;  or  the  husband  to  divorce  hb  wife 
save  for  three  causes  only — poisoning  her  children,  excessive  luxury, 
or  adultery.  He  ordained  that  a  &ther  should  have  complete 
power,  even  of  life  and  death,  over  his  son;  but  forbade  the 
exposure  of  male  children  or  the  first-bom  daughter;  and  made 
severe  laws  against  murder  {parriddium).  And  as,  besides  the 
members  of  the  original  gentts  who  had  settled  in  Rome  with  him, 
and  those  others  that  had  come  with  Titus  Tatius,  many  stnuigers 
bad  been  attracted  to  the  dty  and  its  territory  who  were  not  citizens, 
and  depended  for  protection  on  certain  of  the  fiill  citizens,  he  made 
laws  regulating  the  conduct  of  these  two  classes,  the  patrotU  and 
cUmtts.  He  also  established  festivals  in  honour  of  the  gods;  asd 
appointed  a  college  of  three  augurs  who  might  declare  their  will  to 
the  people.  He  also  defined  the  fimctions  of  the  king  and  the 
Senate,  and  of  the  magistrates  as  they  then  existed,  the  tribunus 
uUrum,  the  quaestores,  and  praefecius  urbi.  He  ordained  also  that 
every  ninth  day  there  should  be  a  market  {ttundinae)  held  in  the 
town  for  the  country  folk  to  sell  the  produce  of  their  tirms;  and 
he  himself  administered  justice  on  a  raised  platform  {triiuiuU)  in 

wilhonl  reason,  connected  the  word  wilh  the  Sibine 
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the  market-place.     He  fortified  the  Capitol  and  the  Aventine  with  FarHjUa- 

bench  and  palisade  for  the  security  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  '*™  '/  '** 

shepherd  people  who  dwelt    there;    and    added    the    Quirinal  and  ^^''"'' 

Caelian  hills  to  the  dty,  on  the  former  of  which  he  settled   the    ""  *"' 

Sabioes  as  well  as  on    the    C^loline,  while    the    Romans    dwelt 

chie6y  on  the  Palatine  and  Caelian.     He  built  temples  to  Jupiter 

Feretrius  and  Jupiter  Stator ;  first  won  the  spolia  opima ;  and  first 

KHHUited  the  Capitol  in  triumph.     Thus  to  their  first  king  did  the 

Romans  attribute  the  beginning  of  many  things  known  in  later  times. 

Not  to  such  a  hero  could  any  but  an  heroic  end  be. assigned.     The  DnUio/ 

peaplt  loved  him;   but  there  were  certain  of  the  senators  who  were  ^i"»^' 

jcakitis ;  and  some  say  that  he  was  assassinated  in  the  Senate-house 

bj  those  who  hated  bun  for  hb  severe  justice,  and  that  the  murderers 

divnembcred  his  body,  and  so  were  able  to  conceal  their  ciime. 

Bnt  otbera  say  that  on  a  certain  day,  when  be  was  addressing  his 

usembled  army,  a  sudden  daikness  fell  upon  the  earth,  though  the 

sky  was  dear ;  a  mighty  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  passed  over- 

htad,  and  when  it  cleared  away,  Romulus  could  nowhere  be  seen. 

Bnt  as  the  citizens  were  mourning  for  their  lost  king,  a  certain  Julius 

Procnhis  came  with  a  marvellous  tale.     Romulus  had  appeared  to 

him  from  heaven,  and  bidden  him  warn  his  people  Ihat  they  should 

give  tbeir  whole  minds  to  the  arts  of  war ;  that  the  gods  willed  Rome 

to  be  the  capital  of  the  world;  and  that,  if  they  obeyed  him,  she 

would  be  irresistible  by  any  human  power.     So  it  came  to  be  believed 

that  Romuhis  had  been  carried  to  heaven  in  the  chariot  of  his  lather 

Hara,  and   he  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  "the 

^Kar-god." 

II.    NVMA  POMPILIUS  (JI5-673) 

^ot  a  year  after  the  death  of  Romulus  no  king  was  appointed.  Inierrtgts. 
The  two  parts  of  the  dty  could  not  agree :  the  Romans  wished  for 
a  Roman  king,  the  Sabines  claimed  that,  as  they  had  submitted 
patiently  to  the  away  of  Romulus,  so  now  it  «was  but  fair  that  a 
Sabine  should  rule  for  a  time.  Meantime  the  government  was 
carried  oq  by  interreges.  The  senator?  were  divided  into  boards  of 
ten  men  (duitriat),  each  board  holding  ofBce  for  fifty  days,  while 
each  of  them  in  turn  wore  the  royai  purple  and  was  attended  by 
twelve  lictors  for  five  days.'     But  the  people  could  not  brook  the 

1  Livy  L  17 ;  Dionys.  IL  57.  This  it  ihe  account  of  Dionyaius  and 
■ppantill;  of  1JV7,  who,  however,  is  much  less  explicit.  In  subsequent 
nfenaces  to  inleiiggts  we  hear  nothing  of  Ihe  divisions  of  Senate  into  dtcuriat. 
The  Senate  appoiiiti  an  iDterrex  for  Bve  days,  who  declares  Ibe  election  of  his 
SBCCCBor.  and  so  on,  nntD  Ihe  necessair  election  of  king  or  coaiul  has  been  held 
(neDicH^TiU.90;  Livy  i.3a:  lii,4o:  Iv.  7;  v.  31;  vi.  41;  vii.  17,31;  viU.  33). 
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Tule  of  the  senators  and  clamoured  for  a  king.    The  Senate  yielded, 
and  promised  to  ratify  by  their  authority  a  worthy  election  by  the 
Curiae.    The   Curiae   in   return    permitted    the    Senate    to    choose. 
EUetien  ef  Their  choice  fell  upon  Numa  Fompilius,  a  man  of  Cures,  renowned 
Nima.        for  his  wisdom  and  his  knowledge  of  divine  and  human  law.     He 
was  summoned  to  Rome,  and  consecrated  by  the  augur.     He  ruled 
well  and  wbely,  maintaining  peace  with  hb  neighbours,  leaching  his 
people  by  what  ceremonies  to  appease  the  gods,  and  how  to  regulate 
Hit  insti-    their  lives  according  to  the  divine  will.    Thus  to  him  are  attributed 
Ai/wH  md  the  custom  of  dosing  the  door  of  Janus  in  peace,  and  opening  it  in 
'""'■  time  of  war ;  the  appointment  of  the  separate  priests  for  the  worship 

of  Jove,  Mars,  and  Quirinus, — ^^jkimenDiaiu,flatiwi  Mortis,  ftamen 
Quiriiti;  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  five  pontifices,  and  the 
delivery  to  them  of  a  written  scheme  of  religious  services,  calendars, 
and  the  like ;  the  appointment  of  four  Vestal  virgins,  and  of  the 
twelve  Salii  of  Mars  Giadivus.  He  taught  also  the  ceremonies  at 
funerals,  and  in  expiating  prodigies ;  and,  above  all,  he  reformed 
their  mode  of  calculating  time,  for  he  divided  the  solar  year  into 
twelve  lunar  months,  with  an  intercalary  month  in  a  cycle  of  twenty 
years ;  and  distinguished  between  holy  and  secular  days  {iHes  ntfasti 
and  fasti).  He  is  said,  too,  to  have  organised  trade-guilds,  and  the 
consecration  of  Argei  or  local  chapels  may  refer  to  some  such 
division  of  the  citizens.  It  was  he,  too,  who  introduced  the  custom  of 
dividing  conquered  lands  among  the  dlizens.  So  high  was  his  repu- 
tation for  holiness,  that  he  was  believed  to  hold  converse  with  the 
gods.  He  often  wandered  in  a  glade  sacred  to  the  Camenae,  where 
there  was  a  holy  cavern,  out  of  which  issued  a  stream  of  fresh  water. 
There  as  he  lingered,  taking  counsel  with  his  own  heart  and  with 
nature,  it  was  rumoured  that  he  met  the  nymph  Egeria,  who  loved 
him  and  taught  him  wisdom  more  than  human. 

III.  Tumis  Hosnuus  {672-640) 

Tht  war-  Numa's  death  was  followed  by  a  short  interregnum.    Then  the 

liii  riigH    people,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  met  in  their  Curiae  and 

a/  HetH-     ^^^ted  Tullus  Hostilius,  grandson  of  that  Hostilius  who  had  fought 

""'  against  the  Sabines  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.    To  him  no  peaceful 

institutions  are  attributed.     His  reign  was  one  of  war,  and  such 

religious    ceremonies   as    he    introduced   were    connected  with    the 

Dab-ae-      fomul    proclamation    of  war.      His    great    achievement    was    the 

Hm  a/Atia  extension  of  the  Roman  territory  by  the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa, 

Le^'.        and  bringing  its  Inhabitants  to  Rome.    This  was  the  result  of  a 

series  of  border  wars.    First,  we  are  told,  the  Albans  invaded  the 

Roman  territory  under  their  king  GuUius.    When  ClulUus  was  killed 
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the  Albans  were  forced  to  retire,  and  they  appiotnted  Mettius  Fufetius 
to  be  their  dictator.    The  Romans  then  invaded  the  Alban  territory; 
but  OQ  the  su^estion  of  Mettius  it  was  agreed  that  the  victory  should 
be  decided  by  a  contest  between  three  brothers  on  the  Roman  side 
and  three  on  that  of  Altia,  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.    This  combat 
took  place  in  thAoresence  of  the  two  armies.    Two  of  the  three 
champions    on    mmtr    side  were    killed ;    but    the  survivori  of  the  Horatii 
Curiatii  was'badly  wounded,  while  Horatius  was  still  unharmed.     He  '"^ 
therefore    easily   killed   and   despoiled   the   thira   opponent,!  and   the  <^""»'"- 
rictory    was    declared    to    be   on    the     side    of    Rome.     Mettius,   in 
accordance    with   the   agreement,   put   himself  and   his   army   at   the 
disposal  of  Tullus  Hostilius.     Bui  soon  there  was  a  new  war  with  WarKith 
pidenae.     The  people  of  Fidenae  had  submitted  to  Rome  in  the  days  Fidatae 
of  Romulus ;  but  they  now  again  made  alliance  with  the  Veientines  and  ""^  *'"'■ 
broke  with  Rome.     Mettius  was  summoned  lo  bring  an  Alban  army 
lo  aid  the  Romans.     But  though  he  obeyed  and  advanced  across  the 
Anio,  yet  neither  he  nor  his   countrymen  were  zealou.s  in  the  cause ; 
and  in  the  battle   against    the  combined  forces  of  Fidenae  and  Veil 
Mettius  wasted  lime  in  manoeuvres  meant  to  avoid  active  participation 
in  the  struggle,  but  when  the   Romans  proved  victorious,  was  loud 
in  bb   congratulations  to  Tullus.     His  double  dealing  was  terribly 
punished.     Two  quadrigae  were   placed  side  by  side,  and  to  each 
chariot    one   of   his    legs   was    fasteaed.     The    chariots    were    then 
driven  in  different  directions ;  and  he  who  had  halted  between  two  Diaik  of 
opinions  was  torn  in  two  and    perished    miserably.    Then    Tullus  il'""" 
determined  to  destroy  Alba  and  bring  its  people  10  Rome ;    and  '"/''""■ 
>ben  this  was  done   the  number  of  people  at  Rome  was  once  more 
Dearly   doubled.     The   Mons   Caelius   (already  included   by  Romulus 
in  the  city)  was  assigned  lo  the   new  inhabitants ;  the   Senate,'   the 
gentes.  the  equites,  and  the  legions  were  all  increased. 

The    next  war  was  with  the  Sabines,  between  whom  and  the  Wat  viiik 
Romans  mutual  causes  of  offence  had  arisen.     The  Romans  alleged  t^SaHnei 
that  certain   of  their  citizens  had  been  carried  oH  while  engaged   in 
peaceful    trade   near   the  temple    of    Feronia,   at   the  foot  of  Mount 
Soracte;  the  Sabines  that  their  exiles  had  taken  refuge  in  a  sacred 
grove   at    Rome  and  had  been  ihcre  retained.*    Tullus  invaded   Ihe 

'To  aciommodale  Ihc  increased  number  of  senators  Hostilius  was  said  to 
bnc  built  a  ntm  Curia,  hence  called  lo  the  lalcsl  times  of  (he  Republic  the  Curia 
HMUia  (Ii>7  i.  30). 

» Neither  IJvy  nor  Dionysius  is  clear  as  to  Ihe  nature  of  Ihe  ofTence. 
DioBjiliu  calls  them  "  exiles"  («vyalii<).  Some  editors  wish  lo  insert  the  word 
ttvn  in  Liry's  lew.  Thai  would  give  a  more  intelligible  account  of  the  ground 
(rf  aaiDplaim,  but  would  not  agree  with  Dionysius.  It  is  perhaps  more  in  keeping 
widi  die  usual  causes  of  quarrel  between  such  Slates  to  suppose  the  men  to  be 
potdeal  iifufci-Lj.  or  at  least  fugitives  from  justice. 
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Sabine  lerritory,  and  won  a  battle  at  the  silva  malitinsa.  Alter 
a  reign  of  IhirCy-two  years,  marked  by  other  wars  and  by  a  great 
pestilence,  lie  died,  full  of  honour  and  fame.' 
mocaiur.  One  other  story  is  told  of  him  which  it  is  important  to  remember, 
because  it  illustrates  a  right  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  which,  if  it  did 
not  really  exist  at  this  time,  was  afterwards  looked  upon  as  of  the 
highest  value.  The  victorious  Horatius,  when  returning  to  Kome 
flushed  with  his  victory  over  the  Curiatii,  and  accompanied  by  the 
liveliest  expressions  of  joy  from  his  fellow-citizens,  was  met  by  his 
sister,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  one  of  the  slain  Curiatii.  She 
recognised  among  the  spoils  which  he  carried  a  cloak  which  she  had 
worked  for  her  affianced  husband,  and  amidst  the  general  joy  she 
alone  was  weeping  and  lamenting.  En  a  sudden  passion  of  resent- 
ment her  brother  slew  her.  Thereupon  the  king  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  Curiae,  and  named  duoviri  to  condemn  Horatius  on 
a  charge  of  perduellio?  that  is,  as  a  public  enemy.  They  declared 
the  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  the  king  in  accordance  with  it  ordered 
the  liclor  to  bind  his  hands,  that  he  might  undergo  the  legal  penalty 
of  scourging  and  hanging.  Then  Horatius,  with  the  permission  of 
the  king,  cried,  "I  appeal"  (provoco).  This  appeal  was  judged  by 
the  people,  who  released  him  from  the  penalty,  on  the  performance 
of  certain  rites  of  purihcation  and  a  formal  penance.  Thus,  if  this 
story  is  founded  on  fact,  the  right  of  provocalio — the  most  valued  of 
civil  rights — existed  at  Kome  under  the  kings,  though  it  was  gener- 
ally considered  to  rest  upon  the  Ux  Valeria  (jo8).  and  the  irffs 
VaUrio-Horatianae  (447).  The  books  of  the  Pontifical  College, 
however,  contained  entries  attesting  its  existence  in  the  regal  period ;  * 
and  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  connected  with  nearly  all  legisla- 
tion. Laws  seldom  if  ever  create  an  entirely  novel  right;  they 
usually  confirm  or  expand  one  which  has  already  existed  by  unwritten 
convention  or  tradition;  their  immediate  object  is  to  prevent  en- 
croachments u|K>n  a  right  which  exists,  but  is  liable  to  be  invaded 
t  tarty  by  despotic  rulers.  Moreover,  the  story  as  we  have  it  shows  this 
f'"/  right  in  an  emhryonic  and  imperfect  stage.  In  tlie  first  place,  the 
'«■*' "/jiing  is  represented  as  appointing  the  duoviri,  ncfi.  because  he  could 
'"^  "'  not  have  proceeded  without  them,  but  because  he  wished  to  avoid 
odium.  In  the  next  place,  the  duoviri  do  not  try  the  accused.  His 
guilt  is  assumed  and  they  only  have  to  declare  the  law.     Lastly,  he 

1  Yrl  Plutarch  hns  pti'scrvcd  a  trndiiion  thai  he  was  punished  lor  his  conlempt 
of  religion  by  Ihc  loss  of  his  senses,  in  consequence  of  whicli  he  fell  into  grievous 
supcisliiion,  quiie  unlike  the  ordered  religion  of  Numa  (Plut.  A'am.  m). 

3  Connected  with  datllunt.  the  old  form  of  btllum  (cp.  Dutlima^  BttloHa : 
duonui" tonus) ;  it  means  "levying  war  on  (he  Stale." 

»  Cic.  dc  Hef.  X,  i  54. 
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can  only  appeal  lo  tlie  people  by  permission  of  the  king.  The 
power  of  the  king  is  absolute,  but  he  may  choose,  either  to  avoid 
responsibility,  or  because  he  wishes  the  accused  to  escape  front  the 
bw,  to  refer  the  case  to  the  people. 

IV.   Ancus  Marcius  {640-616) 

On  the  death  of  Tullus   Hostilius  the  customary  interrex   being  .■}"(*' 
nominated  held  a  meeting  of  the  Curiae,  in  which   Ancus   Marcias,  "'a*'"*" 
son  of  the  daughter  of  Numa  Pompilius,  was  elected  king.     Because,  ^^^j  ^, 
unlike  the  last  king,  he  showed  himself  anxious  that  the  laws  of^,,,^;^,^; 
religion,   which   his   grandfather   had   taught   the   people,   should   he  mgtvar. 
observed,  and  took  care  that  the  public  sacra  should  be  inscribed 
on  an  album,  so  that  all  might  know  them,  he  was  believed  to  be 
unwarlike.      The    Latins,   therefore,  renewed   hostilities.     They  made 
a  laid  over  the  Roman  frontier,  and  refused  all  restitution.     But  king 
Ancus    Mardus    was    no    coward.      He   was    prepared    to   light   the 
enemies   of  Rome,   but   even   in  war  was   careful  that  due   religious 
rites  should  be  observed.     A  legate  was  sent  to  formally  demand  the 
restitution    of  the   plunder,  and   to   proclaim  war  with   proper  cere- 
monies, if  the  booty  and  captives  were  not  restored  within  ten  days. 
When    the    legate    returned   announcing    the   enemy's    refusal,   the 
king  solemnly  put  the  question  to  the  senators,  who  one  by  one  with 
eqoal  solemnity  declared  that  war  might  be  waged  with  clean  hands 
and  a  clear  conscience.'    Then  the  felial  took  a  spear,  with  an  Iron 
head,  or  with  its  point  hardened  in  the   lire,  and  hurled  tl  over  the 
frontier,  and  in  the  presence  of  not  less  than  three  youths  solemnly 
proclaimed  war.    The  war  was  fortunate  at  all  points  for  king  Ancus.  War  with 
Many  of  the  Latin  towns  were  stormed ;  and  some,  such  as  Politorium,  the  Latioi. 
were  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  transferred  to  Rome  and  settled 
ID  the  space  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine.     Thus  the  power 
of  Rome  over  her  neighbours  was  increased  by  Ancus,  who  is  also 
believed  lo  have  taken  an  important  step  for  securing  her  command 
of  both  sides  of  the  Tiber ;  for  he  connected  tlie  city  with  the  Janiculum 
by  means  of  the  "Btidge  of  the  wooden  piles,"  the  pans  mblidus,  Ponssui- 
tbe  construction  and   repair  of  which  were  aecomjMnied  by  strict  ^"'"j- 
religious  rites.     No  iron  was  allowed  to  be  used  in  it,^  and  its  beams 

>  Puro  pioque  duello  quaerendas  censco,  iiaque  canseniio  consciscoque. 

*  This  was  probablr  connected  witb  a  religious  tradition  derived  from  the  age  in 
vhkh  tnmu  was  ihe  only  mclnl  in  use,  before  the  discovery  of  iron.  Thus  the 
famta  DiiUis  might  no)  be  shaved  or  have  his  hajr  cm  with  an  iron  razor  or 
Mte—attiii  (ullrii  tendibatvr.  The  rule  as  10  the  potti  SKilkmi  was  long  main- 
tained (»ee  Dionys.  t.  24;  Varr,  Z,  L.  v.  83;  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  6ai;  Pliny,  A'.  H. 
3b.  i  wo). 
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were  to  be  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  and  quickly  removable  in  the 
case  of  an  enemy's  approach.  That  from  very  early  times  Rome 
had  the  command  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  Incus  Deo*  Diae,  the  seal  of  the  very  ancient  Arval  Brother- 
hood, was  five  miles  from  Rome,  on  what  was  afterwards  called  the 
via  Portuensh.  The  bridge  was  therefore  not  merely  for  defensive 
purposes,  as  connecting  the  city  with  the  outlying  strong  post  on 
the  Janiculum,  but  was  a  necessary  means  of  communication  with 
a  district  already  part  of  Roman  territory.  Its  construction,  again, 
seems  to  indicate  that  an  intercourse  was  growing  up  between  Rome 
and    Elruria  of  a   more   peaceful  kind  than   that  with  her  southern 

,  neighbours.  Finally,  the  name  of  pontifex  shows  that  its  construction 
and  maintenance  was  from  early  times  a  matter  of  importance  and 
even  sacred  obligation.  Besides  this  there  was  attributed  to  Ancus 
Marcius  an  extension  of  the  city  area,  protected  by  some  kind  of 
artiticral   defence ;    for  this    appears    to   have  been    the    nature    of 

'■  the  fossa  Qiiiritiiim,  the  exact  position  of  which  is  uncertain,  but 
which  perhaps  followed  the  line  of  part  of  the  subsequent  Servian 
wall,  from  the  porta  Capena  to  the  Tiber,  round  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine. 

V.   L.  TARQUiNnre  Pbiscus  {6t6-sjS) 

When  Ancus  Marcius  had  reigned  twenty-four  years  he  died, 
leaving  young  sons  behind  him.  But  at  some  period  during  his  reign 
there  liad  come  to  Rome  an  Etruscan  noble  or  Lucumo.  He  was 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Demaraius,  one  of  the  Bacchiadae  of  Corinth, 
who  had  migrated  tirst  to  Sparta,  and  then  to  Tarquinii,  after  having 
long  traded  with  the  Etruscans.  Discontented  with  the  inferior 
position  of  Tarquinii,  he  came  to  Rome  with  his  wife  Tanaquil,  in 
search  of  a  more  important  career.  When  he  reached  Janiculum,  an 
eagle  suddenly  swooped  down  and  carried  off  his  cap,  and  replaced 
it  with  loud  screams.  His  wife,  skilled  in  Etruscan  augury,  bade  her 
husband  look  for  the  highest  honours  in  their  new  country.  In 
Rome  he  purchased  a  house  and  dwelt  therein  in  wealth  and 
splendour.  His  title  of  Lucumo  was  corrupted  to  Lucius,  and  the 
Romans  called  him  also  Tarquinius  after  the  town  from  which  he 
came.  His  reputation  for  wealth  caused  him  to  become  known  to 
king  Ancus ;  and  his  great  ability  and  zeal  soon  made  him  his 
trusted  friend  and  minbter.  On  the  death  of  Ancus  he  induced  his 
sons  to  absent  themselves  from  Rome  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and 
ill  their  absence  persuaded  the  Curiae  to  elect  himself.  This  may 
be  only  a  perverted  account  of  a  transaction  less  pleasing  to  Roman 
pride;  and  the  fact  may  have  been  that  th^  attainment  of  sovereignty 
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at  Rome  by  an  influential  Etruscan  family  points  to  an  extension  of 
Etruscan  power,  whicli  at  this  time  was  almost  at  its  zenith.  This 
view  b  to  some  degree  supported  by  the  fact  that  nearly  the  first 
public  transaction  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  was  a  treaty 
with  Carthage.  While  Rome  was  under  Etruscan  influence  no  such 
treaty  would  have  been  needed ;  for  the  Etruscans  and  Carthaginians 
were  up  to  this  time  and  long  after  on  close  terms  of  friendship. 

Be   this  as  it  may,  it  seems  certain  that  a  Tarquin  reigned  at  Tit  mu 
Rome ;  and  to  him  were  ascribed  various  achievements  In  war,  certain  "/  Tar- 
civil  institutions,  and  the  commencement  at  least  of  some  great  public  ?"'"""- 
works.     Twice   he   fought   with  the   Sabines  \   and   in  the  second  of 
these    wars    he   took   Collatia.   a  town  in   Lalium,   but   inhabited   by 
Sabines,  and  added  it  and  its  territory  to  the  dominion  of  Rome.     By 
another  series  of  wars  he  gradually  reduced  nearly  all  the  towns  of 
the  Prisci  Latini  to  the  Roman  obedience.        ' 

As  a  sign  of  the  growing  importance  of  Rome  he  planned,  and  Hisgri, 
even  began,  a  great  (emple  of  Jupiler  on  the  Capitoline,  to  be  ^"Hding 
the  centra]  place  of  worship  of  all  the  Roman  dominions.  He 
also  began  the  city  wall,  afterwards  completed  by  Servius  Tullius; 
laid  out  the  Circus  Maximus  for  the  races  and  games,  by  which  a 
great  central  city  not  only  provided  amusement  for  its  own  citizens, 
but  attracted  a  vast  concourse  of  visitors.  And,  lastly,  he  improved 
the  city  itself  by  the  construction  of  some  of  these  vast  cloacae  or 
sewers,  the  remains  of  which  still  testify  to  the  greatness  of  the 
resources  at  his  disposal.' 

All  these  things  are  so  many  evidences  of  a  growth  of  the  city 
of  Rome;    and   two   political   changes   attributed   to   him    point   the 
same    way.       In    the    first    place,    he    raised    the    number    of    the 
senators    to    300;    and    the    new    fathers,   being   selected    from    the 
gentes   that  had  been  at   one  time  or  another  added  to  the   roll    of 
the  original  gentes,  were  called  palres  minoriim  gentium,  "  fathers  of  I'atrt! 
the   younger   houses ; "   and,   in    the   second   place,    he   doubled    the  '""""-"» 
number  of  the  knights.     The  story  goes  that  he  had  intended  to  do-f""""" 
this  by  doubling  the  number  of  the  centuries  \  but  a  famous  augur, 
named  Attus  Naevius,  warned  him  that  it  was  unlawfiji   to  change 
what    Romulus    had    instituted    with    due  religious  rites.    Tarquin, 

'  Tki  Cloaca  Maxima,  as  it  is  called,  is  nol  Ihe  largest  of  which  remains  exist, 
aldKHigh  il  is  the  most  easlij  seen.  Another  still  larger  opens  into  the  Tiber  about 
300  feet  Umrr  down.  As  the  city  increased  these  cloacae  were  extended  in  every 
direction,  and  served  not  only  to  carrjr  olf  sewerage,  but  to  drain  the  surfece 
water  of  the  valleys,  and  make  them  habitable.  Besides  Ihe  passage  in  l.ivy 
(i.  55)  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  described  by  Diunysius,  iii.  67 ;  Pliny.  N.  H.  33,  {{ 
■04-109,  with  the  other  cloacae;  Aurelius  Vict,  v.  3.  8;  Strabo  v,  3.  Tlie  reader 
will  fiod  interesting  descriptions  in  Professor  Mi ddlefon's  Rtmains  of  Amient  Romi, 
i.  14a  iq.  and  in  Laneiani's  Ancient  Romr,  p.  53  iq. 
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irritated  by  opposiiion,  tried  to  discredit  the  augur's  skill.  In  the 
presence  of  the  people  in  the  Foram  he  asked  him  whether  it  were 
possible  to  do  what  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  do.  Atlus  consulted  the 
omens  and  replied  that  it  was  possible.  "  Well,  then."  said  the  king, 
"  I  wanted  to  know  whether  I  could  cut  this  whetstone  with  this 
razor."  "You  can,"  said  Attus.  The  king  applied  the  raior  to  the 
whetstone,  and  to  his  own  astonishment  easily  cut  it  in  two.  Thus 
the  authority  of  Attus  was  confinned,  and  the  king,  fearing  to 
double  the  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries  against  his  warning, 
and  yet  believing  it  necessary  that  the  number  of  knights  should  be 
increased,  doubled  the  number  of  nien  in  each  century,  so  that 
instead  of  600  there  were  izoo  men  arranged  in  three  centuries.' 
'oris  These  additional  knights  were  called  posUriores  egm/es,  "later  or 
junior  knights";  yet  in  course  of  time  they  were  reckoned  as 
separate  centuries,  and  %he  equites  were  spoken  of  as  sex  suffragia. 

VI.  Sebvius  Tullius  {S7S-S34) 

■  of  Tarquinius  died  at  a  good  old  age,  or,  as  some  say.  was  murdered 

'       by  the  sons  of  Ancus,  who  had  all  along  resented  his  rule  as  injurious 

'■       to  their  rights.     These  men  also  now  spoke  vehemently  against  the 

person  wlio  seemed  the  popular  favourite  for  the  succession.    This 

was  Servius  Tullius,  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  slave  or  captive  woman 

in  the  palace  of  Tarquinius,*  and  at  any  rale  of  obscure  origin.     He 

had  been  marked  out  for  a  great  future  by  a  miraculous  fire  which 

played  round  his  infant  head  as  he  slept  in   the   palace.     When  he 

grew  to  manhood  he  displayed  such  high  qualities  that  he  rapidly 

became  the  most  important  person  at  Court,  and  was  married  to  a 

daughter  of  Tarquinius.     In  their  jealous  anger  the  sons  of  Ancus 

resolved  to  prevent   his  succession.     They  suborned  two  shepherd 

youths    to    feign   to  be  quarrelling  near  the  king,  to  whom  they 

appealed   for  arbitration.     Both   began   speaking   at   once,   until    the 

T of  liclor  bade    each    state   his   case   separately;    and   whilst  the  king 

turned  lo  one,  the  other  smote  him  with  an  a^ce.     In  the  midst  of 

'■       the  excilemeni  Tanaqull  ordered  the  palace  gates  to  be  closed  and 

all  strangers  ejected.     After  trying  in  vain   lo  cuie  her  husband's 

wounds,  she  sent  for  Scnius  Tullius.  and  t>egged  him  to  avenge  his 

'  Livy  (i.  36)  reckons  iSoo.  bul  llic  rest  of  his  narralive  implies  the  nurnl>er  as 
given  in  the  text.  The  error,  liouover  commiited,  cannoi  now  l«  corrected.  We 
may  observe  Ihai  1100  give;  the  normal  nuinl>er  of  30a  (or  each  or  the  four 
consular  Iffiions, 

»The  Km|>c(or  Claudius  asserted  ihal  he  had  found  in  FJmscan  writers  th«t 
Servius  'I'ullius  »as  an  Etruscan  named  Mastama,  who  came  to  Rome  wiiti  the 
remains  ofthe  army  of  Coclius  Vircnna,  and  letiled  on  Ihe  Caelian  hili. 
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murdered  father-in-law,  and  to  seize  the  kingdom.  She  even 
addressed  a  crowd  of  people  surrounding  the  palace,  assuring  theiA 
that  the  king  would  recover,  and  bidding  them  meanwhile  obey 
Servius  TuUius.  Thus  for  a  time  Tarquin's  death  was  kept  secret, 
antil  Servius  Tullius,  having  secured  his  power,  allowed  the  truth  to 
be  made  public,  was  elected  king  by  the  Senate,  and  protected  by 
a  body-guard. 

His  reign  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  regal  period  in  regard 
to    the    Roman    Constitution.      For   to    him    has    been    universally 
attributed  not  only  the  completion  of  the  famous  "^e^r,  extending  for  ni  af^er 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  CoUipe  gate,  and  the  towo-  ^i^rvii  and 
wall  which  enclosed  the  seven  hills,  and  remained,  with  its  pomoerium, '™"'  """■ 
the  legal  limit  of  the  city,  with  some  minor  enlargements,  until  the 
erection   of  the  wall   of  Aurelian   (about  a.d.  370),  but   also  a  new 
division  of  the  people,  which,  intended  apparently  for  purely  military 
purposes,   actually  resulted  in  a  constitutional  change  of  the  highest 
importance. 

As  our  whole  information  in  regard  to  this  comes  from  writers  Rtferms  of 
who  lived  many  centuries  later,  we  naturally  find  that  they  judged  of  Sirvius 
its  intention  by  its  actual  effect.     To  them  it  appeared  as  a  measure  ^^'""■ 
of  reform  enlarging  popular  privileges,  as  indeed  it  proved  to  be ; 
but  it  seems  certain  that  in  its  original  intention  it  was  an  extension 
of  duties  and  burdens  rather  than  of  privileges.     That  those  to  whom 
these   duties  and  burdens  were  extended  should  in  course   of  time 
cUim  privileges  and  rights  also,  was  inevitable. 

We   must  remember  that,  as  far  back  as  we  can  at  all   trace  Ti€ 
Roman  history,  there  was  always  a  populus  with  a  distinct  identity,  pipuli". 
and  accustomed  to  regard  three  things  as  properly  inherent  in  itself: 
(i)  The  election  of  a  king  and  of  military  officers;  (2)  the  passing 
of  laws ;  (3)  the  decision  as  to  peace  and  war. 

With  a  king  possessing  absolute  power,  and  a  Senate  claiming 
that  its  aucioritas  must  first  be  obtained,  the  two  last  rights  were, 
perhaps,  seldom  exercised,  and  only  when  the  king  desired  to  have 
his  hands  strengthened  by  a  show  of  popular  support.  Still,  how- 
ever much  in  the  background,  they  existed  from  very  ancient  times. 

Now,  by  the  populus  seems  originally  lo  have  been  meant  the 
fighting  force,  whether  actually  under  arms  or  ready  lo  be  so.  It 
was  when  on  a  war  footing  that  the  people  would  be  consulted  on  a 
question  of  peace  or  war;  it  was  as  an  army  that  they  would  elect 
ihar  officers ;  and  if  they  were  ever  required  to  pas.s  a  law,  no  other 
machinery  existed  for  obtaining  the  ex|>ression  of  their  will  but  that 
of  their  military  divisions. 

The  populus,  then,  consisted  of  those  who  were  liable  to  serve  in 
the  army — those  men,   that  is,  whose   names  were   included    in   the 
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thirty  Curiae-  These  were  the  members  of  the  original  gentes, 
whose  inclusioD  in  the  Roman  name  was  earlier  than  any  memory  to 
the  contrary,  as  well  as  of  cert^a  gentes  and  families  which  had 
been  subsequently  admitted.  To  th^m,  apparently,  must  be  added 
men  of  humbler  means,  such  clients  and  dependents  as  had  became 
closely  connected  with  them.  It  was  this  body  alone  that  fiimished 
soldiers  to  the  levies,  and  paid  the  war  tax  or  "  war  loan "  (tribu- 
lum)  to  the  treasury. 

Round  them,  as  Rome  increased,  was  settled  an  ever-growing 
number  of  families  of  foreign  origin,  whom  interest  or  compulsion 
had  caused  to  reside  within  the  city  or  its  territory,  or  who,  being 
descended  from  freed  men  of  the  old  femilies  or  clients  of  extinct 
gentes,  retained  the  names  of  their  old  lords.  The  members  of  these 
femilies  had  no  civic  rights,  they  could  not  even  contract  a  legal 
marriage  with  a  citizen.  They  formed  the  multitude  (plebs)  who, 
while  actually  living  and  trading  in  Rome,  were  not  yet  Romans. 
Bui  as  they  had  no  privileges,  so  neither  had  they  the  same  burdens 
as  the  citizens ;  they  probably  paid  some  fee  for  protection,  and 
were  hence  called  aerarii,  but  they  were  not  liable  to  the  tributum, 
nor  to  service  in  the  army.' 

The  Servian  reform  altered  this  slate  of  things.  The  Roman 
army  had  originally  been  for  the  mosl  part  cavalry;  and  the  names 
of  the  three  tribes,  Ramnes,  Titii,  and  Luceres  appear  to  have  sur- 
vived as  distinguishing  titles  of  three  centuries  of  horsemen.  But 
there  must  always  have  been  infantry  of  some  sort,  and  its  import- 
ance was  now  to  be  recognised,  and  it  was  to  be  drawn  from  all  free 
inhabitants  alike,  whose  property  reached  a  certain  standard.  To 
obtain  the  necessary  information  as  to  their  property  a  census  must 
be  taken,  and  in  order  to  take  a  census  the  whole  number  of  free 
men  living  in  Rome  and  the  ager  Romanus  was  divided  into  tribes, 
which  were  lu  nave  no  concern  with  the  origin  or  civil  status  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  were  to  be  entirely  local. ^  Four  of  them  were  city 
tribes — Palatina,  Suburrana.  Collina,  Esquilina,  corresponding  to  the 
"regions"  into  which  Servius  divided  the  city;  sixteen  were  rural 
tribes.  The  total  number  was  afterwards  gradually  raised,  as  new 
territory  was  added,  but  never  exceeded  thirty-five.  This  division 
made  it  easy  to  hold  a  census  of  property,  whether  in  land  or  in 
cattle, — which  implied  the  possession  of  land, — so  that  all  men  with 
a  settled  home  (assidui)  could  be  fairly  assessed  for  the  payment, 

1  This  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  plebs  is  one  of  many.    Two  others  axe  (i) 
that  they  were  the  crention  of  Romulus;  (a)   Ihnt  lliey  were  t      '  '    "' 
neightMuring  villages  subdued  and  annexed  to  Rome, 
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vbich  now,  as  heretofore,  might  be  called  tribulum,  "the  Iribal  pay- 
So  far  this  division,  including  all  owners  of  property,  had  nothing 
political  about  it,  conferred  no  right  and  implied  no  possession  of 
□vitas.  There  were  still  patricii,  "men  with  ancestors,"  and 
plebeii,  "men  of  the  multitude. "  Alt  civil  riglits  were  siill  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  former.  The  tribes,  it  is  true,  as  well  as 
each  viats  and  pagus,  had  some  sort  of  local  government  and  local  . 
religions  rites,*  but  as  far  as  Roman  chiHas  was  concerned  (he  old 
distinction  remained,  and  the  patricii  were  alone  full  citinens. 

The  other  part  of  the  reform  of  Servius  was  destined,  though  not  Tki 
apparently  introduced  with  that  intention,  to  bring  this  inequality  to  omiii. 

The  whole  of  the  people  Included  in  the  tribes  was  again  divided 
into  193  etnturiae  for  the  purpose  of  military  service ;  and  these 
caiuriat  vrere  arranged  in  classes  or  "summonings,"  according  to  the 
Jtnount  of  their  property,  and  the  members  of  the  centuries  were 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  a  particular  kind  of  armour, 
according  to  the  class  to  which  their  century  belonged, — a  measure 
lo  which  we  have  a  striking  analogy  in  the  "  Assize  of  Arms  "  of  our 
own  Henry  II.*  First  of  all  came  18  centuries  of  equites,  developed 
from  the  original  three  equestrian  centuries,  partly  by  multiplying  the 
numbers  in  the  centuries,  partly  by  the  addition  of  new  centuries.* 
The  members  had  an  eguus  publUus  and  an  allowance  from  the 
State  for  its  keep.  Next  come  80  centuries  (40  seniores,  i.e.  of 
men  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  40  juniores)  of  the  first  class, 
consisting  of  men  whose  property  exceeded  100,000  asses.  Next 
10  centuries  (10  seniores,  10  juniores)  of  the  second  class,  consisting 
of  those  whose  property  was  over  75,000  asses.  Then  20  centuries, 
siiDtlarly  divided,  of  the  third  class,  of  those  whose  property  was  over 

Ht  is  an  inleresling  question  as  to  what  was  the  t>asis  on  wliich  this  valua- 
'wn  was  made.  Some  have  held  thai  it  was  land ;  others  thai  ll  was  cattle  (which 
■oiild  implf  land).  Servius  was  believed  lo  have  introduced  the  use  of  coined 
■wiMT.  and  Ihe  earliest  coins  had  the  figure  of  an  01,  a  sheep,  or  swine  impressed 
upon  Ihem,  and  Ihercfoic  probahly  represented  Ihc  values  in  animals,  the  piopor- 
"ionbeing  J  ox==  10  sheep  (Plui!irch,/V'-"';  Q.R-A'^:  Vano, /~ /..  v,  95). 

'  Vtcut  was  a  sut>division  of  a  city  r^on  ;  pa^i  are  villages  or  forlified  places 
"iib  Ihe  land  round,  into  which  Ihe  country  was  divided.  Tlieir  magislraies 
nic  called  magistri  or  fraftcti  or  fratfosili.  and  (he  pagaai  had  an  annual  cele- 
hradoo  called  paganalia. 

'  Thus  the  men  in  Ihe  first  class  were  lo  have  Ihc  gulta,  ctypius.  lorica.  acrtae. 
iiita,gladiiii.  The  second  class  a  sciitarn  and  the  resl  except  the  lorica.  "The  :hird 
Ind  »o  s(7-iat.  The  founh  no  defensive  armour,  only  a  iaila  and  verulum.  The 
Alih  had  slings  and  slones  \fii»di  lapidngut  miisilts). 

'  Thus  Ihe  six  seem  lo  represent  the  lex  saffragia,  or  Ihe  three  centuries 
dupUcaied,  which,  Ihoi^h  in  name  siill  three,  wore  yet  counted  for  voting  pur- 
POM  ai  iii. 
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50,000  asses ;  and  20  centuries,  also  divided  into.  10  seniores  and 
ID  juniores,  of  the  fourth  class,  of  those  whose  property  was  over 
25,000  asses.  Then  30  centuries  (15  seniores,  15  juniores)  of  the 
fifth  class,  consisting  of  those  whose  property  was  over  10,000  asses. 
All  whose  property  was  below  10,000  asses  were  included  in  a  single 
century,  were  called  proUtarii,  and  were  rot  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice. The  military  nature  of  this  division  is  shown  by  the  addition 
to  the  first  class  of  two  centuries  of  fairi,  "engineers,"  and  to  the  fifth 
class  of  two  centuries  of  cornkines,  "  horn  blowers,"  and  tubicinis, 
"trumpeters";  and  by  the  regulation  which  excluded  men  over  sixty- 
one  years  of  age  from  the  centuries.' 

The  whole  number  of  centuries  is  thus  193-  But  as  we  are  told 
that  at  the  first  census  held  under  this  arrangement  the  number  of 
citizens  of  military  age  was  found  to  be  80,000  (a  number  probably 
much  exceeding  the  truth),  it  is  evident  that  centuria  had  ceased  to 
have  an)^hing  to  do  with  the  number  100.  Originally  a  centuria  of 
cavalry  no  doubt  meant  too  men,  but  it  had  come  to  mean  a. 
"division"  without  regard  to  the  number  in  it,  just  as  "tribe" 
ceased  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  number  three - 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  whether  we  speak  of  the  Roman 

'  This  will  Iw  m^e  clearer  by  being  thus  tabulated : — 
Equilea      ....        18  cenluries. 

FiBsr  Class— 

40         .,  juniores       Kia       „  Property  valued  at  100,000  asses. 


TiURit  Class— 


juniores        )  ^ 


S  ..  seniores 

5  ,.  juniores 


Anothtfi 

r  accouni  assigns  the  fabri  and  tubicines  1 

0  classes  a  and  4,    ' 

fli.  as  has  been  remarked  abo.e,  »as  noi 

M   first   probably  rec 

actual  c 

tipper  weighl  or  coins,  bui  in  calile,  an  ox  h 

«ing  equal  to  100  ass. 
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people  as  dtvided  into  tribes  or  into  centuries,  the  same  body  of  DiuinctUm 
petsDDS  is  meant.     But  in  the  latter  case  they  are  organised  as  a  hitwiric 
fighting;  body ;  and  while  service  in  the  army  is  still  looked  upon  to  '"''"  ""^ 
i  certain  degree  as  a  privilege  not  within  the  competence  of  some  of  ""  "''"'• 
them,  yet,  as   far    as   such   service   is    a   burden,   it    has    now   been 
extended   from  the  old  and  more   contracted   body  included   in   the 
Curiae,  and    spread   over  a  larger  number.      The   amount    of  the 
change  was  somewhat  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  Curiae,  the  num- 
btis  in  which  had  been  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  new  gentes. 
induded  many  clients  and  dependents  who,  in  strictness,  should  have 
bteo  classed  with  the  plebeians.     Still,  many  of  those  who  were  now 
induded  in  the  centuries  had  been  Uttle  better  than  resident  aliens, 
»nd  had   never  voted  in  the  Curiae ;  and  therefore,  as   the  numbers 
were  now  greater,  the  turn  for  military  service  would    come    less 
frequently  to  each    individual,  even    though    larger    summer   levies 
were  needed. 

Theoretically,  the  Curiae  were  still  the  sole  citizen  body  to  elect  FuncHon 
the  king,  to  be  consulted  by  him,  and,  if  necessary,  to  pass  laws.  "'"""^  Ac 
So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  to  late  times  we  find  that  for  certain       <-»"'"■ 
purposes  the  Comitia  curiaia  had  to  be  summoned  as  alone  capable 
of  conferring  imperium  >  upon  the  magistrates  elected  by  the  larger 
assembly.     Before  It — represented  in  later  limes  by  thirty  lictors — 
the  formal  adoption  of  a  man  who  was  sui  Juris  from  one  gens  into 
another  (arrogaiia)   was  performed,  and  wills  were  made.     But  it 
rapidly  lost  all  legislative  or  electoral  power.    We  cannot  trace  the 
steps  by  which  it  was  superseded  by  the  assembly  of  the  people  in 
centuries,   Comitia   anturiata,  but   we   know   it   was   so   superseded, 
and  it  is  possible  to  form  a  plausible  theory  as  to  the  way  in  which 
diis  took  place.     NaturaJly  the   men  who  were  to  serve  in  (he  army 
would  be  the  men  to  elect  their  officers,  when  such  election  was 
allowed    by  the  king.    If   the  election    took   place,   there    was    no 
oc;puiisation   to   conduct    it  but   that   of  the   cenluries.     The   Curiae  Ulctlioni 
had  held  their  meetings  in  the  Comilium ;    but  the    centuries,  as  '"  '*' 
being  a  military  assembly  under  the  command  of  an  ■' imperalor,"  '-'""'"' 
»«  outude  the  city  in  the  Campus  Martins.    Here  then  the  people  ""  ""  "" 
would  gradually  grow  into  the  habit  of  voting  in  centuries  for  their 
o&eis.      No   chronicler  has  ventured  to  relate  any  meeting  of   (he 
tmniries    during     the     regal    period    for    election     purposes,    much 
Ins  for  the  passing  of  laws.     The  absolutism  of  (he  king  probably 

'  Itfrrimm.  '  the  righl  of  command,"  was  a  pan  of  the  kingly  office  which 
Iwlangcd  lo  the  consuls  and  diclHlor.  By  a  conslitulional  ficlion  it  was  not 
mppcscd  lo  be  conferred  on  them  by  their  election,  bul  had  to  be  bestowed  bv  a 
iqurale  vole  of  the  ComUia  cvrtala.  Tlius  it  was  afterwards  bcslowed  on  certain 
Mber  tnigioiatei  and  pro-magii(rates,  and  even  anfriiiali  in  case  of  need. 
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made  the  latter  exceedingly  rare,  if  it  ever  took  place  at  all.     The 
Fo-a  first  time  we  hear  of  the  Comitia  cenluriata  acting  as   an  elective 

rtcorded      body  is  when  it  elects  the  first  consuls  after  the  deposition  of  Tar- 
Th"'r    it    'l"'"''^-    Now,  supposing  this  to  be    an  historical   feet,  it   is   not 
ciaiu'ia/a    ''''^'j'  '^at  such  a  meeting  would  have  been  held  there  for  the  first 
time ;    there    must   have   been  occasions    of  inferior   importance,   on 
which   the   manner    of   working    the    assembly    had    been    gradually 
learnt.     We   cannot    tell   for   certain   whether   such   a    meeting   did 
lake  place  at  the  time  of  the  eitpulsion  of  the  kings ;  but  we  know 
that  from  the  earliest  time  of  the  Republic,  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  the  people  elected  their  magistrates  voting  in    their  cen- 
turies, and  not  as  before  in  Curiae. 
Til  Granting,    then,   that   the    Comitia    cenluriata    has    become    the 

CoaiHa       national  assembly,  we  must  observe   how  far  the  arrangement  was 
ctniuriatit    {^Q^^  being  democratic.     In  the  first  place,  it  perhaps  disfranchised  the 
tUmocriur    P°'"^'"  clients  who  had  been  used  to  vote  in  the  Curiae;  and  at  any 
rate  it  made  no  immediate  difference  in  the  mutual  position  of  the 
citizens  and  the  non-citizens,  who  now  began  to  be  called  patricians 
and  plebeians.     The  latter  voted  in  the  Comitia,  but  they  could  not 
form  a  legitimate  marriage  with  the  citizens,  or  hold  any  office  other 
than   military.      Nor,   again,    was   their   vote   in   the   Comitia   worth 
much.      The    final    decision    was    not   by   individual   votes,   but    by 
centuries.     Now  the  eighteen  centuries  of  knights,  together  with  the 
eighty  or  eighty-two  centuries  of  the  first  class,  formed   an  absolute 
majority   of  the   whole    193    centuries;    and   as   the   patricians   were 
still,  as  a  rule,  the  richest  men   in  Rome — at  any  rate  (he  richest 
landowners — these  centuries   would  consist  chiefiy  of  patricians,  who 
would  therefore,  if  they  wished,  carry  any  question  or  election  about 
which  they  were  anxious.    The  numbers  in  the  centuries  of  the  first 
class  must  also  have  been  comparatively  very  small ;  therefore  whea 
the   assembly   began   to   meet   for   voting,   the   votes   of  a   minority 
would  overpower  those  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who  were  vastly 
superior  in  number.' 
Though  not        Slill  though  this  arrangement,  when  it  came  to  be  used  for  civil 
drmocriiiic  purposes,  did    not  directly  favour   the   rights   of  the  plebeians,   who 
iil/dtj        would   be  mostly  in   the   centuries   of  the    lower   classes,    it   led    to 
ihangii  '    ag'ialions  which  eventually  secured  a  full  equality  of  rights.     People 
subject  to  the  tribiitiim  and   military  service,  and    with   the  right  of 
electing   their   own   military  officers,  naturally  began   before  long  to 
question  the  justice  of  their  exclusion  from  other  rights  of  citizenship, 
the  right  of  intermarriage  with  patricians,  and  the  right  of  holding 

1  li   also  gave  a  great  advantage  10  older  a?  aHainsl  younger  men.    Theie 
could  nol  have  been  anything  like  as  many  seniorti  as  Janinrei 
were  al  first  a\i  juaiortt,  ij.  under  firly-Bve  years  of  age. 
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office.  Many  of  their  own  body  were  wealthy  and  miglit  naturally 
look  to  form  such  marriages,  and  to  hold  such  offices.  Such  rich 
plebeians  were  indeed  a  minority,  and  their  grievance  might  have  been 
long  neglected.  But  when  tlie  multitude  found  themselves  pinched 
with  fioverty,  while  the  policy  of  the  privileged  class  was  continually 
directed  to  secure  and  increase  their  own  wealth,  and  to  rivet  the 
cbaJDS  of  penury  upon  their  less  fortunate  brethren,  it  was  natural 
that  these  last  should  begin  to  look  for  a  remedy  of  their  evils  in  a 
fuller  share  of  political  rights.  Personal  suffering  will  do  what  a 
iheorelica]  grievance  may  long  fail  to  do. 

Whether  the  beginning  of  Ihis  organisation  is  rightly  attributed 
to  a  king  called  Servius  TuUius  we  cannot  be  sure,  nor  whether  it 
•as  indeed  the  single  conception  of  some  wise  ruler,  and  not  rather 
the  gradual  resull  of  several  acts  of  reform.  Bui  we  may  accept 
the  fact  that  some  such  organisation  existed  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic,  and  that  on  it  later  changes  were  based. 

The  historians   have  little  more  to  tell  us  of  Servius  Tultius.  nefim 
He  held  his  first  census,  at  which  the  number  of  men  of  military  "/""f  "f 
age,  however  exa^erated  in  our  accounts,  shows  Rome    to    have  %^!" 
already  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  Italy.     He  is 
said  to  have  dealt  wisely  with  the  other  Latin  cities,  whose  peoples 
he  persuaded  to  join  in  building  a  temple  of  Diana  at  Rome,  to  be  a  Ttiapu  0/ 
common  place  of  worship  for  the  whole  confederacy,  of  which  Rome  ^''"'''  "'  " 
would  thereby  be  acknowledged  the  head.     In  the  same  way  he  '""''"£' 
tried  to  secure  llie  future  allegiance  of  the  Sabines.     Thus  for  forty- /"^^ 
four    years    he    ruled    with    wisdom,  and    lived    in  peace  with    his 
neighbours. 

His  death  happened  in  this  wise.  Tarquinius  Priscus  had  left  Oemh  nf 
two  sons  or  (as  some  say)  grandsons,  Lucius  and  Amins,  who  were  ^''"""• 
married  to  two  daughters  of  king  Servius,  both  of  wliom  were 
named  Tullia.  The  elder  of  these  women  was  bold,  ambitious,  and 
wicked  ;  the  younger  was  gentle  and  loving.  Lucius  and  his  brother 
Arrjns  also  differed  in  disposition.  Lucius  was  haughty  and  ambi- 
tioas,  Arruns  quiet  and  gentle.  The  haughty  Lucius  was  married  to 
the  gentle  Tullia,  the  peacefiil  Arruns  to  the  bold  Tullia.  This  last 
despised  and  haled  her  husband  for  his  unambitious  temper,  and 
looked  longingly  upon  the  bold  and  stirring  husband  of  her  gentle 
sister.  They  resolved  mutually  to  free  themselves  and  unite  iheir 
ambttioDS.  Amins  and  the  gentle  Tullia  were  quickly  got  out  of 
the  way,  and  Lucius  married  the  haughty  Tullia.  Urged  on  by  his 
wife,  Lucius  formed  a  plot  against  the  life  of  his  faiher-in-law.  He 
orflectcd  a  party  for  himself  in  the  Senate,  among  the  fatrcs 
mitwrum  gentium  and  the  younger  men  in  the  Stale,  by  large 
I  and  bribes.    At  length,  when  he  felt  himself  strong  enough, 
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he  came  surrounded  by  an  armed  band  into  the  Forum,  and,  ascend- 
ing the  rojal  seal,  delivered  a  speech,  denouncing  Servius  as  a 
slave's  son  and  usurper,  and  claiming  the  throne  as  his  by  right. 
Servius  was  sent  for,  and  appeared  in  the  Forum  while  Lucius  was 
still  speaking.  Then  there  was  a  fierce  slru^le  between  the  partisans 
of  the  two;  and  Tarquin,  thinking  that  he  must  now  dare  all,  seiz«d 
Servius,  and  hurled  the  old  man  down  the  steps  of  the  Curia,  aod 
then  entered  the  building  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Senate.  Servius, 
bruised  and  bleeding,  was  staggering  towards  his  house,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  some  emissaries  of  Tarquin  and  killed.  While 
this  was  going  on,  Tuliia  arrived  at  the  Curia,  called  out  her 
husband,  and  was  the  first  to  salute  him  as  king.  He  bade  her 
return  home  from  a  scene  of  such  disorder  and  bloodshed.  As  she 
was  riding  back  in  her  car,  the  driver  checked  the  animals  at  the 
sight  of  the  dead  body  of  Servius ;  but  his  fierce  mistress  smote 
him  with  her  hand,  bidding  him  drive  on — and  tlius  her  chariot 
wheels  crushed  her  father's  corpse.  The  horror  of  ihe  people  at 
this  ruthless  act  was  commemorated  by  the  name  of  ueleratus  vicus, 
ever  afterwards  borne  by  the  street  in  which  It  was  done. 

Thus  Servius  died,  and   Tarquin    the    Proud    became    king    at 

VII.  Tabqoinius  Supebbus  {S34-509) 
I         As  Tarquinius  gained  his  power  by  violence  and  bloodshed,  so 
he  eJtercised  it  with  cruelly  and  oppression.     He  refused  the  rites 
if  burial  to  his  bther-in-law,  and  put  to  death  some  leading  senators 
who  had  favoured  his  cause.     He  surrounded  himselt  with  a  body- 
guard  (as  indeed  Servius  had  done  at  first),  naturally  fearing  the 
enemies  that  such  measures  were  sure  to  create.     He  revoked  the 
good  laws  of  Servius  Tultius,  and  destroyed  the  tablets  on  which 
tbey  were  engraved.     He  held  trials  on  capital  causes  in  secret  and 
without  assessors,  m  which  he  could  fine,  banish,  or  put  to  death  his 
f/iep-         opponents.     He  depressed  the  Senate,  refused  to  fill  up  vacancies, 
pieiiesihi    and  seldom  consulted  il,  carrying  on  the  administration  of  domestic 
^natt.        2„(]  foreign  affairs  alike  on  his  own  authority.     These  are  the  usual 
allegations  made  against  the  Greek  tyranni,  and  against  certain  men 
who   seized   tyrannical   powers   in   later   times   at    Rome.      There    is 
nothing   improbable   in   them.      All   we   can    say    against    them    as 
historical    facts    is    that  there  are  no  authorities  to  suppori  them 
within  at  least  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
Hnforiign         But  though  a  tyrant  at  home  he  made  Rome's  power  respected 
f^"y-         among  her  neighbours.     He  tried,  indeed,  a  conciliatory  policy  with 
the  Latins,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  ManiUus  of  Tusculuna, 
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and  made  personal  trealies  of  hospitium  with  othent.  But  to  all 
■ho  resisted  he  was  ruthless.  When  Tumus  Herdonius  of  Aricia 
deaounced  his  pride  in  a  congress  of  Latins  summoned  at  the  liicus 
Ferenlinae,  he  revenged  himself  by  contriving  his  death.  And  this 
led  the  way  to  a  more  definite  assertion  than  ever  of  Rome's  primacy 
among  the  Latin  states,  and  to  the  actual  enrolment  of  Latin  youths 
in  the  Roman  legions, — a  fact  which  was  believed  to  account  for  the 
two  centuries  in  the  maniple. 

Success    in    war   is    also    attributed   to   him.      He   was   the   first //<■  imrj 
Roman  king   to   fight  the  Volscians,  from   whom   he  wrested   Suessa  ""'*  '** 
Pomelia.     It    was    from   the   spoils   there  taken  that   he  began  con-  J'"^'"™'- 
itructing  on   a  splendid  scale  the  temple  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol, 
which  had  been  projected  by  hb  father.     He  next  attacked  Gabii, 
an  andent  Latin  town  which  had  offended  him  by  harbouring  Roman 
eiiles.     His  sod  Sextus  feigned  to  fly  thither  for  fear  of  his  father, 
ud  being  trusted  with  high  command,  found  means  to  admit  the 
Roman  troops. 

It  is  in    relation  to  this  enterprise  of  Sextus  that  a  story  was  Tht  story 
lold,  which   Herodotus  '  also  narrates   of  Thrasybulus,   the   tyrant  of "/  J«^i^'« 
Miletus.     When  Sextus,  it  is  said,  had  gained  power  at  Gabii,  he  sent  "^  *'"'"■ 
1c  ask  his  lather  what  he  was  to  do  next.     Tarquinius  gave  no  verbal 
answer:  but  receiving  the  messenger  in  his  garden,  walked  up  and  down 
as  though  in  profound  meditation,  striking  oiT  with  his  stick  the  heads 
ol  the  tallest    poppies.    When  the  messenger  told  Sextus  how  his 
father  had  acted,  he  understood  that  he  meant  him  to  put  to  death 
the  leading  men  in  Gabti. 

Gabii  having  fallen,  Tarquin  made  peace  with  the  troublesome  Hh  umrt! 
Aeqcians,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Etruscans.  After  this  he  •«  Komi. 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  his  public  works.  The  Capitoline  temple 
itas  pushed  on,  the  Capitol  having  been  first  cleared  of  certain  minor 
sacred  buildings  or  shrines.  Only  it  was  said  that  the  statues  of  the 
god  Terminus  and  of  J  u  vent  us  could  by  no  means  be  removed,  and 
had  to  be  included  in  the  new  building.  Like  his  father,  too,  he  is 
said  to  have  built  cloacae.  The  largest  of  all,  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
part  of  which  still  remains,  was  believed  in  particular  to  be  his  work, 
as  well  as  the  permanent  seats  or  fori  in  the  circus. 

But  these  works  had  imposed  grievous  burdens  on   the  people,  Colomis  of 
and  he  found  it  necessary  to  appease  their  discontents.     Hence  it  is  Signia  and 
said  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of  Romulus,  colonists  were  ^""""^ 
sent  out  to  Signia,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Hernid,  and  to  Circeii, 
00  a  promontory  in  the  territory  of  the  Volsd.    Signia,  placed  in 
a  commanding  position,  secured  the  communication  between  Rome 
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and  the  friendly  Hernici,  and  its  colonisalion  was  probably  prompted 
by  considerations  of  security,  as  much  as  by  the  motive  attributed  to 
Tarquin.  So  also  the  position  of  Circeii,  both  as  a  fortress  agunst 
the  Volscians,  and  ns  an  excellent  situation  for  commerce,  was  no 
doubt  the  chief  motive  in  settling  a  colony  there. 

\  One  other  tale  is  told  of  Tarquin,  connected  with  a  fact  of  some 
importance  in  Roman  history.  An  old  woman,  'a  foreigner  and  ua- 
known,  came  to  the  king  bringing  nine  books  which  she  asserted  to 
contain  divine  oracles,  and  offered  to  sell  them,  naming  a  large  sum.N 
The  king  laughed  at  her  as  mad.  Thereupon  she  placed  a  brazier 
before  him,  and  having  burnt  three  of  the  nine,  asked  him  whether 
be  would  purchase  the  remaining  six  at  the  same  price.  Tarquin 
ridiculed  her  .still  more.  Thereupon  she  burnt  three  more,  asking 
again  the  same  sum  for  the  remaining  three.  Struck  with  her 
pertinacity  Tarquin  finally  consented  to  give  the  whole  price  for  the 
three  books.  Thereupon  the  old  woman  departed  and  was  seen  no 
more-  The  account  of  this  event  is  given  difTerenily  by  others;  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  certain  oracular  writings  were  preserved  in  the 
Capitol,  and  were  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  when  the  Capitol 
was  burnt.  The  "  Sibylline  books,"  as  this  collection  was  called,  as 
having  been  obt^ned  from  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  were  placed  under 
the  care  first  of  two,  then  of  ten,  and  lastly  of  fifteen  commissioners, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  consult  them  on  an  order  of  the  Senate.  When 
they  were  burnt  In  S2,  others  were  collected  from  various  sources,  and 
frequently  revised  and  consulted  to  a  late  date  after  the  Christian 
era.  Many  such  collections  existed  in  Greece ;  and  the  particular 
importance  of  this  one  lies  in  the  (act  that  from  it,  among  other 
sources,  was  derived  a  large  element  of  Greek  religion,  which 
became  inextricably  involved  with  the  old  Italian  cult.  Thus  it 
was  by  directions  drawn  from  it  that  the  worship  of  the  Magna  Mater, 
Aesculapius,  and  Apollo  was  introduced  or  extended  at  Rome, 
— deities  apparently  ui^known  in  Italian  theology, — and  that  of 
other  gods  performed  according  to  the  Greek  rile;  while  legends  of 
Greek  divinities  were  associated  with  the  names  of  Italian  gods. 
Lastly,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  legend  of  Aeneas  and  the  Trojan 
origin  of  the  Roman  people  was  derived  from  this  source.' 

1  Such  are  the  actions  attributed  to  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The 
forced  labour  on  his  great  works,  his  revocation  or  neglect  of  the 
good  legislation   of   Servius,    would   perhaps    not  have  turned  the 

iThe  stoiy  of  the  Sibyl  is  lold  by  Dionysiiu.  iv.  6a;  Pliny,  N.  H.  xiii.  88^ 
Aulus  Gclltus  i.  19.  According  10  Pausaiiias  h^r  name  was  Dcino  (i.  la.  8). 
The  coHeclion  of  Greek  verses  which  now  pjss  under  this  name  are  of  Yarious 
ages,  some  as  early  as  tlic  second  century  u.c,  and  others  as  lale  as  the  fouilb 
centuiy  A.u. 
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nobles  against  him.  But  a  tyrant  was  aJways  especially  hostile  to 
ud  haled  by  those  high  in  lank  and  wealth,  and  the  contempt  with 
nhich  he  is  represented  as  treating  the  Senate  would  account  for  the 
Kvidution  which  followed.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  fall,  and 
of  the  abolition  of  the  kingship  has  always  been  stated  thus. 

There  had  happened  an  alajming  prodigy.  A  serpent  descended  Emiaity  la 
ftom  a  wooden  pillar  and  devoured  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar.  Such  l^t^'- 
a  panic  ensued  thai,  by  the  advice  of  the  Etruscan  soothsayers 
«ho  were  called  in.  an  embassy  was  despatched  to  Delphi.  The 
envoys  were  two  of  the  king's  sons,  and  Lucius  Junius  Brutus.  The 
P)lhia  answered  that  he  of  them  who  first  kissed  his  mother  should 
bold  sway  in  Rome.  The  young  princes  failed  to  understand  the 
wade;  but  Bnjtu,s,  who  had  up  to  that  time  feigned  dulness  to 
ivoid  the  jealousy  of  Tarquin,  riglitly  interpreted  it ;  and  on  landing 
ipin  in  Italy  pretended  to  stumble  and  ^1,  and  thus  kissed  his 
mocfaer-eaiih,  and  was  pointed  out  by  the  oracle  as  the  first  consul 
of  Rome. 

But  as  yet  no  one  understood  what  was  to  come.  Tarquin,  Siegt  of 
like  other  tyrants,  finding  that  war  and  plunder  were  needed  to  keep  •^>'^<'- 
bis  subjects  from  sedition,  attacked  on  some  slight  pretext  the 
"ealtby  town  of  Ardea,  belonging  to  the  Rutulians.  It  resisted 
stoutly,  and  the  siege  dragged  on.  Now  it  chanced  that  as  the 
I'ouag  princes  Sextus  Tarquinius  and  Tarquinius  Collatinus  were 
sitting  wilh  their  friends  over  their  wine  in  the  camp,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  their  wives  at  home,  and  how  they  wer»  spending  their 
time  in  the  absence  of  their  lords.  Each  boasted  of  the  virtue  of 
his  own  wife ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  go  secretly  to 
Kome  and  Collatia  and  see  for  themselves.  They  mounted  their 
hoists  and  hurried  away.  The  wife  of  Se:<tus  at  Rome  was  found 
feasting  with  her  friends;  but  Lucrelia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  was 
diKnvered  at  Collatia  sitting  amidst  her  handmaidens  weaving  late 
■Mo  the  night  a  garment  for  her  husband.  AJl  agreed  that  the  chief 
praise  was  due  to  Lucretia.  Bui  Sextus  came  away  inflamed  with  an 
unholy  passion.  He  presently  found  some  excuse  for  going  to  Violation 
Collatia,  was  hospitably  received  and  entertained  by  Lucretia  as  a  of  Lucrelia. 
nlatioa  of  her  husband's,  and  in  the  night  forced  her  to  yield  to  his 
<l«ires  by  a  terrible  threat.  He  declared  that  he  would  slay  her, 
and  then  killing  a  slave,  would  place  their  dead  bodies  togelher  on 
a  Kuch,  and  proclaim  that  he  had  killed  her  as  an  adidteress. 

Next  morning  Lucretia  sent  for  her  father  from  Rome  and  her  CoHspiracy 
hnsband  from  Ardea ;  she  confessed  to  them  what  had  been  done,  ivi^^f 
and,  rejecting  their  offers  of  pardon  for  that  to  which  she  had  been  ^'^t"'- 
I'orctd.  jduDged  a  da^er  into  her  heart.      Brutus   had   accompanied 
C(JIUiDU8,  and  now,  throwing  aside  his  pretence  of  stupidity,  seized 
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the  bloody  dagger,  and  swore  that  none  of  the  accursed  race  of 
Tarquin  should  ever  reign  again  in  Rome.  The  oath  was  shared  by 
Collatinus  and  Lucretia's  father,  Spurius  Lucretius,  and  by  Publius 
Valerius,  who  had  accompanied  him.  The  dead  body  of  Lucretia 
was  displayed  in  the  Forum  of  Coliatia.  Amidst  the  lamentation  of 
the  crowd,  the  bravest  of  the  young  men  gathered  round  Brutus, 
and,  leaving  a  garrison  to  hold  Coliatia,  hastened  to  Rome.  There 
their  tale  raised  a  like  storm  of  indignation.  A  crowd  collected  in 
the  Forum.  Brutus,  as  Iribunus  ceUrum,  sent  a  herald  to  summon 
an  assembly ;  and  when  the  people  gathered  round  him  spoke  fiery 
words  of  the  shameful  deed  of  Sextus,  and  of  the  long  oppression  of 
the  commons,  ground  down  by  the  mechanical  labours  imposed  on 
them  by  Tarquin.  Finally,  he  proposed  that  the  king  and  all  his 
house  should  be  exiled  for  ever.  This  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  an  army  was  enrolled  to  attack  Tarquin  at  Ardea.  In  the  midst 
of  the  tumult  Tullia  left  her  palace  and  fled,  amidst  the  curses  of  the 
people,  who  invoked  against  her  the  furies  of  her  murdered  father. 
The  news  of  this  outbreak  soon  reached  Ardea,  and  Tarquin  with 
his  army  marched  towards  Rome.  Brutus,  with  the  new  levy,  had 
already  set  out,  leaving  the  city  in  the  charge  of  Lucretius,  as  prae/ectus 
tirii;  but  he  intentionally  avoided  meeting  Tarquin,  and,  passing 
him  by  another  road,  reached  the  camp  at  Ardea,  where  he  was 
gladly  received.  Meanwhile  Tarquin  found  the  gates  of  Rome 
shut,  and  was  refused  admittance ;  and  being  also  cut  off  from 
the  camp  at  Ardea,  gave  up  hope  of  regaining  his  power  for  the 
present,  and  with  two  of  his  son.s  retired  to  Caere  in  Etruria;  while 
Sextus  went  to  Gabii,  of  which  he  had  become  king,  and  there,  tiot 
long  afterwards,  was  assassinated. 
51^.  Thus  kings  ceased  to  rule  in  Rome  in  the  244th  year  of  the 

Two jiarhi  city;  and  instead  of  a  king  for  life,  the  people,  being  summoned  to 
ma^isiTiUis  their  Comitia,  elected  two  joint  kings  to  rule  for  a  year,  who  were 
mfii^  called  perhaps  at  first  praetors,  but  afterwards  came  to  be  called 
Af  lift.  "  ^^  Colleagues "  or  consuls.  The  first  were  Ludus  Junius  Brutus 
and  Lucius  Tarquinius  Collatinus. 

itgrndnry         Such  is  the  story  of  the  Seven  Kings  of  Rome,  as  we  have  it  in 

"''''""'  "f     the  earliest   histories  we  possess.    The  reader  will  be  able   to    see 

"""';*        ^**'  himself  that  in  many  ways  it  ha.s  the  features  of  all  early  legends 

'ton  dealing  with  the  beginnings   of  great  states,  the  real  story  of  which 

has  been  lost,  or  so  embellbhed  by  pure  romance  as  to  make   it 

impossible  to  disentangle  the  true  from   the  false.      Some  of    the 

stories    were    perhaps    derived    from  ballads ;    many  from  a  desire 

to  account  for  institutions,  buildings,  or  other  local    features    and 

names  actually  existing  in  historical  tiroes.     Some,  we  cannot  often 
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tell  which,  were  real  traditions  of  actual  occurrences,  distorted  or 
added  to  as  such  traditions  usually  are ;  ornamented  with  tales 
built  by  skilful  story-tellers  on  a  slender  foundation  of  fact,  and  with 
those  miracles  of  divine  interposition  which  the  credulity  of  simple 
folk  nade  easy  of  acceptance,  and  the  taste  of  a  later  and  more 
critical  age  was  yet  content  to  regard  with  indulgence. 

We  ought  to  know,  however,  how  far  we  are  from  having  any-  Tkt  lack 
thing  like  contemporary  evidence   of  the  early    history  of  Rome.  ■'/  """- 
Vet  one  word  of  warning  seems  necessary.    A  story  is  not  disproved  ''"P^'^^y 
by  the  feet  that  the  relators  of  it  were  born  many  years  or  even  """""  ■ 
centuries  after  the  alleged  events,  who  may  have  had  sources  of 
information   of   wliich   we   know  nothing.      It   is  only  shown   to   be 
unsujjported  by  sufficient  evidence  to  demand  credit. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe,  again,  that  the  whole  history  was,  as  Was  u 
some  think,  deliberately  invented  by  late  Greek  sophists  to  flatter  d/iiitraitly 
the  vanity  of  the  Romans.     For,  in  the  first  place,  when  the  story  ''^•""'"^^ 
first  appeared   it  seems  doubtful  whether  Rome  was  ytA   important 
enough  to  invite  such  flattery  from  Greeks ;    and,   in  the  second 
place,  though  mistakes,  and  even  deliberate  falsifications,  are  common 
enough  in  all  literature,  a  wholesale  and  impudent  invention  of  an 
entire  history  is  contrary  to  our  experience. 

Nor  can  contradictions  and  repetitions  be  hsid  by  themselves  to  What  are 
invalidate  a  body  of  tradition  indiscriminately.     They  are  the  almost  "otcem- 
U'etitable  result  of  a  story  being  handed  down  through  many  genera-  '*       "'"" 
twns.    It  is  a  difficult  task  to  detect  the  undercurrent  of  truth  in 
the  midst  of  these  accretions,  but  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  that 
no  such  truth  exists.     Lastly,  supernatural  elements  in  a  story  are 
not  proob  of  its  essentia]  falsity.     In  times  of  ignorance  men  were 
il*ays  ready  to  account  for  everything  wonderful  or  strange,  every- 
thing which  they  did  not  understand,  by  alleging  the  direct  agency 
of  something   above   humanity.     What   happened   they  may  yet   tell 
fnily,  though  they  may  be  quite  mistaken  as  to  the  cause.     It  is  not 
donbthil  that  the  Athenians  won  a  battle  at  Marathon,  yet  no  one 
believes,    as    they    did,  that   Hercules,  Theseus,  and    other    heroes 
rose  from  the  ground  to  help  the  Athenian  soldiers. 

The  reason  is  that  there  are  trustworthy  and  almost  contemporary  Lad  of 
records  of  this  event,  unaffected  by  and  independent  of  the  belief  in  eoiittmftoi- 
the  miraculous  particulars.     And  this  is  the  difference  of  our  position  '^  hiuoiy. 
in  regard  to  early  Roman   history.     There  is  no  testimony  near  the 
lime  at  all.     The  earliest  writers  who  tell  us  the  whole  tale  are  Titus 
Livha  (B.C.   59,  A.D.   17)  and  a  Greek  writer,  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  who  came  to  Rome  about  b.c.  29,  and  died  about  a.d.  19. 
Some  thirty  years  earlier  Cicero  wrote  a  book  about  the  Republic, 
which  only   survives  in  a  mutilated  form,  but  evidently  contained 
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a  story  very  like  Livy's;  and  Cicero's  contemporary,  Sallus( 
(B.C.  86-34),  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  Rome  in 
his  history  of  Catiline,  which  shows  that  he  accepted,  with  more 
or  less  of  scepticism,  the  same  story.  But  of  course  these  authors 
drew  their  knowledge  and  opinions  from  earlier  writers.  Both  Livy 
and  Dionysius  often  refer  to  them,  and  these  references  enable  us  to 
AutioritUs  trace  the  existence  of  the  story  at  any  rate  for  a  few  hundred  years 
eariiir  before  the  end  of  the  Republic.  The  most  important  of  these  writers 
i/toHUty.  j,g  ,|,g  Roman  M.  Porcius  Cato  (B.C.  231-149),  who  compiled  an 
account  of  Roman  history  from  the  earliest  times,  for  which  he  seems 
to  have  taken  great  pains  in  studying  local  antiquities.  The  Greek 
Polybius  of  Megalopolis,  who  during  his  residence  in  Italy  (B.C.  167- 
iji)  studied  the  Archives  and  such  ancient  inscriptions  as  he  could 
lind,  besides  any  ancient  histories  that  existed,  and  compiled  an 
account  of  the  early  times  of  Rome.  But  though  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  Universal  History  still  remains,  the  part  treating  of 
the  early  hbtory  of  Rome  has  almost  entirely  perished.  Q.  Fabius 
Pictor,  born  about  B.C.  245.  who  WM  Mving,  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  during  part  of  the  second  Punic  war  (B.C.  218-202),  wrote 
a  history  of  Rome,  probably  in  Greek,  from  which  Livy  took  many 
of  his  statements.  Still  earlier  a  Sicilian  Greek  named  Timaeus 
(about  B.C.  350-256)  had  in  his  History  also  told,  at  any  rate  iri 
part,  the  story  of  Early  Rome.' 

We  cannot,   therefore,  trace  this  story  in  written  history  earlier 
than  about  B.C.  320-300,  even  at  second  hand,  for  we  do  not  possess 
the  works  of  the  writers  just  mentioned  in  sufficient  completeness  to 
enable  us  to  judge  on  what  earlier  authorities  they  depended. 
Tht  evi-  But  besides  historical  books  these  writers   had   other  ways   of 

dtaceef      satisfying  themselves  of  the  antiquity  of  the  story  they  were  telling, 
monumints  s^ch  as   monuments,  inscriptions,  and   buildings.      Thus  Livy  learnt 
^'!f""^     that  in  B.C.  396  a  bronze  figure  of  a  wolf  suckling  the  twins  was  set 
ftUiarioHi    '^P  '"  Ro""*-     This  is  a  sufficient  proof  that   sixty    years    before 
Thtiht-      Pictor  wrote  the  story  was  current,  and  was  believed  by  at  least 
Teolfafigb.  some    people.     It  does  not,  however,  push   the  date  farther  back 
than  the  age  of  Timaeus.     Dionysius  makes  a  statement  which,  if 
The  l.aiin    true,  carries  us  into  much  more  remote  times.     He  says  that  there 
trtaiy.         existed  in  his  time  a  broniie  tablet  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  on  which 
was  inscribed  in  Greek  letters  the  terms  of  the  Latin  alliance  nego- 
tiated  by  king   Servius   TuUius.      It   is    not,  indeed,  quite   certain 
from   his  words   that   he   ever  saw   it   himself;    but   that   the   Greek 
alphabet  should  be  used  in  such  a  document  is  far  from  unlikely. 
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The  later  period  of  the  kings  witnessed  in  all  probability  3  great 
extension  of  Etruscan  infiueoce  in  Rome,  and  ihe  very  ancient 
Greek  alphabets  found  at  Caere  and  Formello  (near  Veii)  testify 
to  the  use  of  these  characters  in  Etruria;  while  a  still  more 
ancient  inscription  in  Greek  letters  found  in  the  Latin  town  of 
Praeneste  only  a  few  years  ago  is  a  witness  to  its  use  in  Latium. 
Dionyaius's  statement  is  quite  precise,  and  the  piobability  is  that 
such  an  inscription  did  exist,  and  did  contain  some  ancient  treaty 
with  the  Latins,  but  its  adscription  to  Servius  TuUius  may  have  been 
only  an  instance  of  the  tendency  to  refer  all  monuments,  the  anti- 
quity of  which  was  beyond  certain  knowledge,  to  the  kings,  just  as 
at  Athens  all  or  most  of  the  ancient  tablets  of  laws  were  ascribed  to 
Solon. >  The  next  most  ancient  monument  quoted  by  any  of  these  Tki  treaty 
historians  b  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  which  Polybius  viith  €ar- 
copied  and  translated,  assigning  it  to  the  first  year  of  the  Republic.  t''^g'- 
If  it  is  really  of  that  time  it  confirms  one  point  in  our  story,  namely, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  regal  period  Rome  was  the  most  important 
state  in  Latium,  and  had  possessions  on  the  coast  at  least  as  far 
south  as  Circeii-  Such  ancient  inscriptions,  however,  when  they 
existed  were  very  difficult  to  decipher,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Livy 
troubled  himself  much  with  them. 

Another  class  of  evidences  which  some  of  the  authorities  did  Tht  fasti 
consult  was  that  of  the  various  public  records.     The  chief  of  these  andoiker 
were  the  AnnaUs  Maxim,  a  concise  statement  of  the  chief  events  "#"0/ 
of  each  year  drawn  up  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  exposed  each  """''''■ 
year  on  an  album  or  whited  board,  and  preserved  in  his   house. 
These   were   apparently   entered   in   a   book,  and   existed   up   to  the 
eariiesl   times   in  the  age  of  Cicero  and   Livy.     But  it  is  extremely 
doubtfiil   whether  the  parts   relating  to   the  first  centuries  of  Roman 
history  were  original,  and  not   rather  restorations,  formed  partly,  no 
doubt,  from  actual  fragments  remaining,  but  filled  up  on  what  the 
PoDtifeK  Maximus  of  the  day  thought  trustworthy  testimony.     Similar 
documents    were   the    Commentarits   of  the  pontiffs,  relating  to   the 
faHi  and   to  the   regulations  as   to  civil  business  or  religious  ritual. 
The  books  of  the  other  magistrates,  the  censors  and  praetors,  called 
/*fcv  ItKia,   must   of  course   have   been   of  later   dale.     There   were  [jiuda- 
alsa  waxen  busts  of  the  ancestors  of  the  great  families  preserved  in  thais, 
their  houses,  with  names  and  brief  statements  attached ;  laudationes, 

1  In  181  it  was  reported  that  two  sione  coffins  were  found  on  the  Janicutum, 
□DC  Dtscribed  with  Ihe  name  or  Numa,  the  other  containing  his  writings  in  Greek 
w  I^liri.  The  writings  were  destroyed  as  harmful,  and  were  vaguely  rumoured 
la  Ik  books  of  Pythagorean  philosophy.  The  ground  of  their  desiruclion  by  Ihe 
ordtttrf Ihe  Senate  was  the  Dorclty  of  their  religious  doclrines;  and  Livy  seems 
toTctudttea4)0le  mailer  ai  a  del ibenite  fraud  (xL  ag). 
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or  funeral  orations,  pronounced  by  surviving  relatives  from  t 

time,  recounting  the  glories  of  the  family — which,  however,  \ 

so  partial  a  character  as  often  to  falsify  history;  funeral  r 

and  other  inscriptions.     Perhaps,  also,  there  were  ballads  or  songs  of 

unknown  antiquity  retailing  the  heroic  actions  of  the  past. 

„,.„/  No  monument  now  existing  is  older  than  the  third  century  B.C. 

nil-  How  much  brther  back  those  existing  in  Livy's  time  went  we  cannot 

'"'.  tell.     We  know  that  Cato  was  fond  of  studying  them  to  help  him  in 

his   Origiues,  as  we  know  that  Polybius  investigated  the  records  of 

the  Punlifices  and  other  Archives.     This  last  Livy  also  professes  to 

have  done.     But  how  far  did  those  then  existing  go  back?     He 

himself  tells  us : — 

u  of  "  The  history  of  the  doings  of  the  Romans  from  the  foundation 

umen/s    of  the  City  to  its  capture  [b.c.  390],  first  under  kings,  then  under 

i/ie  lap-    consuls,   dictators,   decemvirs,   and   consular    tribunes,   their    foreign 

'•bth      ^^"^  ^"'^  •1°"'^*'''^  broils,  1  have  described  in  my  first  five  books. 

^y,,^      The  facts  were  obscure,  dim  as  objects  seem  from  afar.    This  was 

t  the  result  of  their  antiquity.     But  also  in  those  times  written  records 

were  extremely  rare,  and  they  alone  can  he  trusted  to  preserve  Mth- 

fully   the   memory   of  events.     Besides,   even    such   records   as   were 

preserved  in  the  commentaries  of  the  pontiffs  a.nd  other  monuments, 

public  or  private,  perished  at  the  burning  of  the  city." 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  great  disasters,  more  destruction  was 
perhaps  attributed  to  the  Gauls  than  they  really  accomplbhed,  and 
Livy  himself,  in  the  same  passages,  acknowledges  that  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables,  certain  treaties,  and  some  of  the  royal  laws 
remained  undestroyed,  and  were  collected  after  the  fire ;  nor  does 
he  say  that  the  AnnaUs  Maximi  were  lost,  and  he  afterwards  quotes 
the  libri  lintei  as  existing  before  this  date.  Still,  we  must  observe 
that  the  words  quoted  contain  a  confession  on  Livy's  part  that  he 
had  found  very  few  records  of  the  earlier  history  of  Rome,  which 
from  their  undoubted  antiquity  could  be  regarded  as  .coeval  with  the 
events,  or  as  trustworthy  in  themselves. 
ivatui  What,  then,  should  we  think  of  these  stories?    What  is  their 

iht  value?  In  the  first  place,  they  contain  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
''"■  the  city  and  its  institutions,  with  which  the  Romans  themselves  were 
long  content.  And  if  this  account  is  to  be  regarded  as  founded  on 
things  existing,  rather  than  really  telling  us  how  they  came  about, 
yet  it  enables  us  to  understand  these  institutions  more  fully,  and  to 
see  them  with  somewhat  the  same  eyes  with  which  the  ordinary 
Roman  cili^en  regarded  them.  In  the  second  place,  they  convey  a 
correct  view  in  the  main  of  the  actual  progress  made  by  the  city 
from  its  beginning,  first  to  internal  order  and  freedom,  and  then  to 
independence    and    even    sujiremacy    among    its    neighbours.       For 
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whether  the  history  of  the  kings  be  partly  true  or  wholly  false,  yet, 
by  the  time  that  Roman  history  begins  to  be  more  really  known  to 
us,  Rome  had  become  much  what  the  liisiory  describes  her  as  grow- 
ing to, — a  city  with  a  constitution,  in  which  ther«  were  elements  of 
freedom  and  equality  imperfectly  developed— 3  city  with  a  small 
territory  struggling  for  mastery  among  surrounding  states,  possessing 
(aaiities  for  rommerce  with  the  world  outside  Italy  of  which  she  was 
beginning  to  avail  herself,  commanding  both  sides  of  Ihe  Tiber,  and 
having  already  secured  the  control  of  the  coast  from  Ostia  to  Circeii. 
She  is  beginning  to  feel  her  strength  and  the  greatness  of  her 
destiny,  -'mewing  her  mighty  youth."  and  even  now  dealing  on 
equal  terms  with  the  great  Semitic  merchant  city  of  Carthage,  which 
had  been  long  the  chief  power  in  the  western  Mediterranean. 

Lasdy,  the  city  stiil  retained  tangible  traces  of  its  previous  ^ 
history  in  buildings,  natural  objects,  and  memorials,  which  had  to  be  " 
accounted  for  in  some  way.  Thus  the  line  of  the  wall  of  the  Palatine  "' 
dty — Room  quadrata— could  still  be  traced  even  in  the  time  of 
Tadtus.  There  was  abo  on  the  Palatine  a  cave  said  to  be  that  of 
Cacus  (Scalae  Cod),  and  another,  the  Lupercal,  said  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Pan  by  the  Arcadian  Evandcr.  There  was  the  ficus 
JimmiHaiii,  under  which  the  she-wolf  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus, 
and  a  cottage — casa  Romuli — to  which  the  twins  were  taken  by 
Fanstulus.  The  agger  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Colline  gales, 
aod  the  walls  of  Servius,  have  not  even  yet  wholly  disappeared,  and 
throughout  the  Republic  remained  almost  intact.  The  vault  of  the 
strong  prison  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  was  always  called  the  Tullia- 
oum.  from  its  founder  Servius  Tullius.  The  Curia  Hostilia,  never 
wholly  destroyed  until  the  Clodian  riots  in  B.C.  53-52,  kept  alive  the 
name  of  king  Tullus  Hostilius;  while  the  dwelling  of  the  Pontifex 
Mayimus  attached  to  the  temple  of  Vesta  was  ever  called  the  Regia,' 
as  having  been  the  palace  of  king  Numa ;  and  not  far  off  was  the 
Puteal,  under  which  the  whetstone  that  the  razor  of  Tarquin  cut  at 
the  word  of  Attus  Navius  was  believed  to  be  buried.  The  great 
doaca  of  Tarquin  still  drained  the  Velabrum ;  the  great  national 
temple  of  Jupiter  still  crowned  the  Capitol.  There  were  also  temples 
of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  on  the  Palatine  \  of  Diana  on  the 
AvcDtine;  of  Jupiter  Stator  near  the  Palatine,  and  a  chapel  ol 
Jupiter  Feretriua  on  the  Capitoline;  the  temple  of  Vesta  in  the 
Fonim ;  of  Fors  Fortuna  on  the  Janiculum ;  of  Quirinus  on  tlic 
Quirinal ;  of  Fortuna  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  of  the  Mater 
Matuta  dose  by.     These  and  more  were  indelible  records  of  a  near 

>  The  Jtmaipuilica  ii 
from  Ihe  Rcgia,  ■  fcind  o 
called  bjibuiMaw. 
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past,  the  true  story  of  which  might  be  confused,  misrepresented,  or 
forgotten,  but  which  had  undoubtedJy  existed.  Of  it  the  Romans 
believed  that  they  possessed  an  account,  which,  if  not  literally  exact, 
was  yet  in  its  main  outlines  reasonable  and  worthy  to  be  r(^;arded 
as  history. 

Authorities.— The  storr  of  the  kings  is  lold  in  Livy's  first  booii.  and  ai 
greater  length  and  wtlh  even  tess  sign  of  doubt  orcTJlicism  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  (i.-lv.);  also  with  some  difTerences  of  detail  byZonaras  (vii.  3.11),  chiefly 
perliaps  from  Dio  Cassius;  Eutropius  (1.  1-9) :  Plutarch's  Livei  of  Romulus  an<t 
Nama  ;  Cicero,  ii  Ripnilua,  and  olheri.  What  remnini  of  tlie  Roman  wrilen 
of  history  before  the  Augustan  era  is  collected  by  H.  Peter  in  his  HitiatictTtm 
Romaiiomm  I-ragmeHfa. 
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CHAPTER     VI 

FROM   THE   EXPULStON    OP   THE    KINtlS    TO   THE   WAR 
509-403 

c.  49a  B,c.  465  . 


Ibe  eflcci  of  ihc  Re^'Oluli□n  on  the  posilimi  of  Rome  in  Latium— Allcmpi;  of  the 
Tartinins  10  recover  Iheir  property  and  royally — llallle  with  the  Veicntines 
and  people  of  Tatquinii  on  tbe  Naebian  nieiuloM' — kUruscan  invasion  under 
Ponena — Stories  of  Scaevola  and  Cloelia— -Subjection  of  Rome  10  the  EiniE- 
ons— Defeai  of  Elruscans  licrorc  Alicia— Isolation  of  Koine  in  fjitium— The 
Latins  allaek  Rome — Bailie  of  ihe  lake  Regillus— Gradual  recovery  of  Roninn 
power,  and  return  10  Ihe  l^tin  League  (49a) — -Wars  with  the  Satunes, 
V'olsciaiis,  Aequians,  Hemici— HJTeci  upon  ihe  Roman  character — Tales  of 
CohoLuius  and  Cineianalus. 

The  SDpremacy  among  the  prisci  LatJni,  secured  to  Rome  by  the  ability  fieme  ex- 
of  het  later  sovereigns,  was  almost  entirely  lost  within  twelve  years  of  '^"'^''^ 
the  b\l  of  the  kingship.      What  the  exact  nature  of  that  supremacy  -^"J 
was  we  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  probable  that,  while  leavine  each  i^agur. 
community  free  as  far  as  external  relations  were  concerned,  it  secured 
for  Romans  and  the  citizens  of  the  towns  thus   united   the  private 
rights  which  are  the  most  valuable  features  of  a  common   nationality 
— the  right  of  intermarriage,  the  right  of  free  trading,  and  of  free 
scttlctnent  or  residence.     This  arrangement  was  renewed   in  493- 
49Z,  afler  some  years  of  interruption   and   some   sharp    struggles  ; 
but  it  was  certainly  broken  off  soon  after    the  expulsion   of  the 

The  consuls   first  ■  electetj  by  the  centuries   were   Lucius  Junius  sog- 
Brotus  and  Lucius  Tarquintus   Collatinus.      Hut   it  was  felt  that  the    Thifrsl 
presence  of  a  Tarquin,  however  hostile  to  the  rest  of  his  family,  was  '*""''■ 
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inconsistent  with  the  decree  which  imposed  perpetual  exile  upon  all 
of  the  name.  Collatinus,  therefore,  was  persuaded  to  abdicate,'  and 
Publius  Valerius  was  elected  in  his  stead.  The  first  difficulty  which 
the  consuls  had  to  meet  was  a  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Tarquins.  Thoug-h  the  twenty-four  years  of  the  tyranny  had  sufficed 
to  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  the  pieople  the  wise  rule  of  its  former 
kings,  even  this  tyranny  had,  as  always  happens,  partisans  of  its  own 
' — some  who  from   gratitude  for  favours,  or  from  dislike  of  popular 

■  rights,  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  fallen  dynasty.  The  conspiracy 
came  to  a  head  when  emissaries  arrived  from  Tarquin,  professedly 
with  the  sole  object  of  asking  that  the  properly  of  the  king  and  his 
family  should  be  restored.  The  treason,  however,  was  promptly 
discovered  and  sternly  punished.  Among  the  conspirators  detected 
were  (wo  of  the  sons  of  the  consul  Brutus;  and  with  feelings  of 
mingled  horror  and  admiration  the  people  saw  the  stem  father  not 
only  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  his  sons,  but  witness  with 
unmoved  face  their  punishment  and  execution.  It  was  a  scene  never 
likely  to  be  forgotten.  The  indexible  sternness  of  Brutus  found  more 
than  one  parallel  in  later  Roman  history  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
ground  on  which  the  truth  of  the  story  rests,  it  is  highly  characteristic 
of  Roman  sentinienl,  which  regarded  duty  to  the  State  as  above  all 
others. 

The  property  of  the  Tarquins  was  then  divided  among  the  poorer 
citizens ;  and  their  Relds  in  the  bend  of  the  Tiber,  on  which  the 
corn  was  standing,  were  cleared  (the  com  being  thrown  into  the 
Tiber),  consecrated  to  Mars,  and  reserved  for  a  public  drilling  and 
recreation  ground  under  the  name  of  the  Campus  Martins,  or  the 
Campus.  It  was  believed  that  this  great  weight  of  straw  thrown 
into  the  rivei-  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  became  by  dint  of  alluvial 
deposit  the  Insula  Tiberina.^ 

But  the  Tarquins  did  not  acquiesce  peaceably  in  their  banish- 
ment and  the  confiscation  of  their  property.     It  was  easy  to  stir  up 

'  Rome's  ancient  enemy  Veil  against  her  ;  and  with  Veii  is  said  to 
have  been  associated  the  native  town  of  the  Tarquins,  Tarquinii, 

'  According  lo  Dionysius,  Collatinus  qiuurelied  with  Bnilus  on 
(l)  of  giving  back  their  property  lo  tlie  Tarquinii.  and  {a}  on  tbe  s| 
of  (he  conspiralors  for  their  restoration.  Livy  seems  (o  conceive  of 
as  tiking  place  earlier. 

»  Uvy  ii.  5  ;  Dlonys.  v.  13  ;  Plu(.  PoplU.  8.  None  of  these  writers  seem  to 
hnve  any  doutit  of  (he  fact.  I'hose  who  believe  ii  argue  (ha(,  had  (he  insula  been 
full)'  formed  before,  (he  pons  sublicins  would  have  rested  on  it  as  a  noiuial  pier — 
as  Mommsen  says  il  did,  disagreeing  herein  with  most  antiquarians.  These  eyols 
have  a  tendency  lo  form  quickly,  and  it  is  possible  ihal  n  glrat  bulk  uf  refuse 
would  gather  round  a  mud.bank  already  exisling,  and  help  to  raise  it  rapidly  ; 
that  is  all  (ha(  can  Ik  said. 
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although  ihese  two  towns  appear  to  have  long  maintained  an 
unfriendly  rivalry  with  each  other.  The  invasion  was  met  by  the 
consuls  at  some  place  not  named  by  Livy,  but  called  by  Dionysius 
the  Naebian  meadow.  The  battle  was  indecisive  ;  but  legend  said 
that  from  the  neighbouring  grove,'  "  the  Arsian  Wood,"  a  voice  was 
heard  to  proclaim  that  the  victory  was  with  the  Romans  because  the 
Etniscans  had  lost  one  man  more  than  they.  Before  the  battle  Deaik  ^ 
the  consul  Brutus  had  fallen  in  single  conflict  with  Arruns  Tarquinius,  "'"'•'•"■ 
killing  his  adversary  at  the  same  time.  In  his  place  Spurius 
Lucretius  Tricipitinus  was  elected  (suffeetus) ;  but  he  only  lived 
3  few   days ;    and    on    his    death    M.    Horatius    Pulvillus   became 

By    the     consul     Horatius    the     great     temple    of  Jupiter     on  Tkr  timpli 

the  Capitol,    designed    by   the   first    Tarquin    and    completed    by  ofJupiirr 

the  second,  was  at  length  dedicated ;  his  colleague  Valerius  being  ^.J^Jy  " " 
still  outside   the  city  engaged    with   the   remains   of  the   Veienline 

Another  popular  story  illustrating  Roman  stoicism  was  told  of 
this  consecration.  The  friends  of  Valerius  were  annoyed  that 
Horatius,  the  junior  consul,  should  have  this  honour  to  himself 
They  therefore  caused  it  10  be  announced  to  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
ceremony  that  his  son  had  died.  His  hand  was  on  the  temple  door- 
post, and  he  was  about  to  uner  the  solemn  prayer  of  consecration. 
He  did  not  remove  his  hand  or  turn  his  face  from  the  temple,  bwt 
bidding  the  messenger  lake  an  order  back  for  his  son's  funeral,  lie 
went  OD  with  the  ceremony  unmoved. 

Thus  the  first  year  of  the  new  Republic  passed.    One  great  danger  Tht 
had  been  repelled  ;  and  a  solemn  national  ceremony  had  symbolised   Etruscans 
the  greatness  and  permanence  of  the  State.     But  a  still  worse  danger  '^1""' "' 
now  threatened   the   city.      Whatever  may  be  the  true   account   of 
Porscna's  motive  in  the  invasion  of  Latium,  whether  its  chief  object 
was  the  restitution  of  the  Tarquins,  or  whether  the  attack  upon  Rome 
was  only  an   incident  in  a  great  Etruscan   movement  upon  Central 
Italy,  or  whether   both   motives  were   combined,   there   can   be  nn 
reasonable   doubt  that  the  Etruscans  did   reduce  the    Romans  to 
submit  to  humiliating  terms.      There  can  be  also  as  little  doubt  that 
Porsena  did  not  restore  the  Tarquins,  and  did  not  storm  or  dismantle 
the  city.      How  this   came  about  ;  how  he  so  reduced  the  power  of 

'  Dionysius  (i.  141  calls  it  the  grave  of  the  hero  Horalius.  Huiarch  [PoflAn.) 
Ihe  '\panr  dXtfot. 

*  Ljvy  {L  S)  say«  that  some  aulh6nlies  omit  I  ncreliui  and  make  Horattus 
foOoir  Brntos.  The  divetsity  in  the  l<^etids  is  farther  shown  by  the  fin  ihal 
tVilybaiu  (iii.  3a)  names  the  yenr  from  Hnitiis  -inil  IJomlius  «ho  if  I  ivy  U 
righl,  woe  never  consuls  together 
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the  Romans  as  to  force  them  lo  submit  to  such  terms,  and  yet  did 
not  restore  the  Tarqulns  or  harm  the  city,  is  thus  explained  by  Livy 
and  Dionysius.' 

It  was  in  the  third  consulship  of  Valerius  Publicola,  and  the 
second  of  M.  Horatius  Pulvillus,  that  the  king  of  the  great  Etruscan 
city  Clusium,  Lar  Porsena,  undertook  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Tarquins 
either  to  restore  them  to  their  kingdom  in  Rome,  or  to  force  the 
Romans  to  give  them  up  their  property.  In  the  previous  year  he 
had  vainly  sent  legates  with  these  demands ;  now  he  would  enforce 
them  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Rome  was  already  weakened  by  the 
defection  of  some  of  her  Latin  allies.  Tusculum  was  ruled  by  Tarquin's 
son-in-law  Octavius  Manilius,  and  would  support  him  ;  Cameria  and 
Antemnae  had  openly  renounced  their  league  with  Rome  ;  and 
others  who  had  as  yet  taken  no  overt  step  were  already  in  secret 
communication  with  the  Tuscan.  The  coming  attack  was  not  un- 
known at  Rome.  The  country-folk  were  warned  to  bring  cattle, 
goods,  and  slaves  within  the  protection  of  the  city  or  of  the  forts  on 
neighbouring  heights ;  the  fortili cations  on  the  Janiculum  ven 
strengthened,  and  guards  were  posted  upon  it  The  loyalty  of  the 
poorer  citizens  was  conciliated  by  promises  of  future  immunities 
from  taxation  ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  invader  was  awaited  with  con- 
But  Porsena  took  the  height  of  the  Janiculum  by  storm,  and  his 
men  were  following  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  flying  soldiers,  who 
were  rushing  over  the  pom  sublidus  into  the  city.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  enemy  must  immediately  be  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  wben 
the  gallantry  of  three  men  averted  this  supreme  disaster.  There 
was  but  one  bridge  ;  and  its  narrow  entrance  might  be  held 
by  a  few  resolute  men  against  a  host  long  enough  to  enable 
those  at  (he  other  end  to  cut  through  the  beams,  and  render  the 
river  impassable,  Spurius  Lariius,  Tiius  Herminius,  and  Publius 
Horatius,  called  Codes  from  the  loss  of  an  eye  in  battle,  volunteered 
for  this  forlorn  hope.  Amidst  showers  nf  missiles  and  flerce  sword 
thrusts  the  three  heroes  held  their  ground  until,  the  Roman  soldiers 
having  crossed,  (he  bridge  was  about  to  fall  under  the  axes  of  the 
workmen  on  the  southern  bank.  Then  just  in  time  Lartius  and 
Herminius  slowly  retreated  step  by  step  over  the  bridge.  Bm 
though  the  consuls  and  the  people  on  the  other  bank  shouted  to 
Horatius  lo  do  the  same,  he  would  not  s(ir  until  he  heard  the  bridge 
go  down.     Then  he  sprang  into  the  river,  wounded  and  bleeding,  and 

'  Mommsen  holds  ihnl  ihc  non-rratoration  of  Ihe  Tarquins  is  siif5cienl   proof 
■hat  Porsena  never  undenook  lo  restore  Ihem.      Bui  he  may  have  used  Ihesn   for 
lisiorians  relate,  have  seen  fil  lo  alter  his   plan 
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swam  10  the  opposiie  shore.'  Maimed  in  this  deed  of  giillantry, 
he  was  disqualified  for  the  consulship  ;  but  such  honours  as  were 
possible  were  heaped  upon  him.  In  tlie  midst  of  the  distress  caused 
by  the  siege  every  citizen  contributed  something  to  his  support,  a 
statue  was  raised  in  his  honour  in  the  Comitium,  and  as  much  land 
as  he  could  plough  round  in  a  day  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  was  assigned 

Thus  Rome  was  saved  from  storm  :  but  only,  as  it  seemed,  to  be  Disirns 
reduced  by  hunger.  Porsena  entrenched  himself  on  the  Janiculum  ;  ^'™'- 
while  a  detachment  of  troops  under  the  Tarquins  managed  10  cross  the 
river  higher  up,  laid  waste  the  country  round,  and  prevented  supplies 
from  reaching  Rome  :  and  though  the  Roman  consuls  were  said  to 
hiTC  had  sundry  minor  successes  in  sallies  against  these  plunder- 
ing parties,  the  city  was  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  starvation. 
Appeals  sent  out  for  aid  to  various  Latin  towns  were  rejected  ;  and 
though  some  provisions  were  brought  in  from  the  sea  up  the  Tiber ; 
they  were  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  great  population  of  Rome, 
Rtsed  above  its  ordinary  numbers  by  crowds  of  alarmed  rustics. 

In  the  midst  of  the  distress,  when  Porsena  was  sending  in  his  Caius 
demands  as  though  to  a  people  unable  to  resist,  another  devoted  ^'"f'w. 
act  of  daring  once  more  turned  the  tide.  A  young  man  named  Caius 
Mucius,  with  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  made  his  way  into  the 
Elmscan  camp,  in  the  garb  of  peace,  but  with  a  dagger  concealed 
in  the  folds  of  his  dress.  Seeing  a  man  transacting  business  on  a 
high  tribunal,  and  clad  in  purple,  he  supposed  him  10  be  Porsena,  and 
drawing  his  dagger  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  man  thus  slain 
was  not,  however,  the  king,  but  his  secretary.  Mucins  was  at  once 
arrested  and  hurried  before  Porsena.  There  he  boldly  avowed  thai 
bis  intention  had  been  to  kill  the  king  himself;  but  he  promised, 
on  condition  of  being  spared  the  tortures  with  which  he  was 
threatened,  to  give  the  king  important  information.  The  assurance 
being  given,  he  told  Porsena  that  300  youths  in  Rome,  equally  bold 
and  equally  careless  of  their  lives  as  himself,  had  sworn  to  slay 
him  ;  that  Che  lot  had  fallen  to  him  first,  but  that  the  king  must  lay 
hb  account  with  a  similar  danger  day  and  night.  Another  version 
of  the  story  was  that,  when  the  king  ordered  fire  to  be  brought,  in 

'  Elaboiale  details  were  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  wounds  of  Horalius. 
AcEording  lo  him  also  he  swims  across  wilhoul  losing  shield  or  any  of  his  armour. 
ibosgh  Ihov  Is  a  terrible  eddy  fram  the  fallen  bridge,  which,  moreover,  is  not 
a«  down  sponianeuusly  on  the  part  of  (he  consuls,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
mosa^  Irom  him.  Livy  describes  him  as  being  shot  hi  by  the  enemy  while 
swimmii^.  and  also  first  solemnly  commending  himself  10  "  Falher  Tibet." 
Polyhha  (vi.  55)  knows  nothing  of  ihc  two  first  heroes,  and  say  thai  Homtiua 
pensbcd  in  the  river.       [le  gives  the  story  as  an  example  of  the  Roman  senii- 
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order  lo  compel   Mucius  by  torture  to  disclose  his  accomplices,  he 
thrust  his  riglit  lianil  into  tlie  llatne,  and  held  it  there  Iltl  it  was 
consumed,  lo  show  him  how  little  torture  would  be  able  to  bend  him. 
it.  Convinced  by  Mucius  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  keeping  up 

'' "/  the  siege,  I'orsena  made  one  more  attempt  to  induce  the  Romans  lo 
"''■  come  to  terms.  His  demands  no*  were  that  they  should  restore  (he 
Tarquins'  property,'  should  surrender  their  domains  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  give  hostages.  The  two  last  demands  were 
immediately  complied  with,  and  twenty  boys  and  girls  were  at 
once  sent.  But  while  negotiations  as  to  the  Tarquins'  property 
(u.  were  still  going  on,  the  maiden  Cloelia,  having  by  a  ruse 
got  out  of  sight  of  the  soldiers  assigned  to  guard  her,  accon)- 
panied  by  the  other  girls  who  were  hostages  with  her,  plunged  into 
the  Tiber  and  escaped  back  to  Rome.  The  people,  however,  kept 
faith,  and  sent  them  baclc  to  the  Etruscan  camp.  The  Tarquin 
princes,  in  wrath  at  the  supposed  inlluence  that  this  would  have 
upon  Porsena,  tried  to  intercept  and  slay  them  as  they  returned,  and 
almost  succeeded  in  so  doing.^  But  their  bad  faiih,  and  the 
honourable  conduct  of  the  Romans  decided  Porsena  to  break  with 
the  Tarquins,  to  raise  the  siege,  to  restore  the  hostages, — Cloelia 
being  presented  over  and  above  with  a  horse  and  armour, — and  to 
give  back  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom.  He  led  his  men 
away  from  the  Janiculum,  making  a  free  present  of  his  camp 
apparatus  and  stores  to  the  people.  7'hesc  things  were  sold  by  the 
quaestors  ;  which  gave  rise  to  a  symbolic  expression  or  formula 
used  even  in  the  days  of  Livy,  in  selling  public  goods  by  auction. 
Such  an  auction  was  called  "  Sale  of  Porsena's  goods."  Tlie  Senate 
in  gratitude  voted  him  a  throne  and  sceptre  of  ivory,  a  golden 
crown,  and  purple  robe. 
taturc  It  does  not  follow  because  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
'  ''"y-  the  end  of  Porsena's  siege  was  not  as  Livy  and  others  represent  it, 
that  the  whole  of  the  heroic  incidents  in  this  story  are  incredible  in 
themselves.  They  are  not  without  a  certain  consistency  and  reason- 
ableness, and  they  did  not  appear  absurd  or  mythical  to  the  Romans 
T.ir.  of  a  later  dale.  There  are,  however,  cert^n  facts  about  this 
■ ""'  Etruscan  invasion  which  seem  established.  First,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  coming  against  Rome  Porsena  either  did  not  intend  to  restore  the 

'  l.ivjf  (ii.  13)  savB  thai  ihc  rrsioraiion  of  ihc  Tarquins  themselves  was 
demanded,  but  only  fro  forma.  Dionysius  says  only  the  restitution  of  ttieir 
property. 

'  According  lo  Dionysius  the  hostages  were  only  saved  from  Ihe  Tarquins  ni 
Ihe  very  gale  of  the  camp  (v.  33) ;  according  iq  another  story  Ihe  Tarquins  did 
manage  to  inlereepi  ihem.  and  killed  all  but  Ihc  daughter  of  Valerius  Poplicola. 
who  esciqied  by  swimming  (Pliny  N.  H.  34.  %  ag). 
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Tarquins,  or  quickly  abandoned  the  intention  for  other  reasons  than 
the  want  of  power  lo  enforce  it      Secondly,   that  he  never  actually   Tkt  cily 
look  the  city.    The  distinction  drawn  by  Tacitus  between  the  cases  of  "'^  "''"• 
Potsena  and  the  Gauls,  in  the  one  case  speaking  of  the  cily  as  dedila,  "  -''  "  "' 
in  the  other  as  cafi/a,  shows  that  his  infonnation,  whatever  it  was 
Torth,  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  an  actual  capture.     Thirdly,  that 
Porsena  did  not  leave  Rome  on  the  generous  terms  described  in  the 
story.      Pliny  had  seen  the  treaty,  and  he  tells  us  that  in  it  was  a   Tie 
clause  forbidding  the  Romans  to  use  iron  except  for  agricultural  Komans 
poiposes,'     That  is,  the  people  were  disarmed,  and  would  have  10  ^'P'^""^  •>/ 
be  dependent  on  a  superior  lord  for  defence,  and  would  be  prevented  """■ 
from  interfering  in  whatever  plans  of  aggrandisement  in  central  Italy 
the  Etruscans  might  entertain.     And  this  they  themselves  acknow- 
ledged by  their  gift  of  the  ivory  throne  and  sceptre,  the  crown   of 
gold  and  purple  robe  sent  lo  Porsena,     Such  terms  would  only  have 
been  submitted  to  by  a  people  unable  to  resist. 

What  the  real  purpose  of  the  Etruscan  invasion  was  is  shown 
periiaps  by  the  sequel  And  the  iailure  of  that  purpose  involves 
a  natural  explanation  of  what  seems  a  certain  fact,  namely,  that  the 
Romans  only  abided  for  a  very  short  time  by  the  humiliating  terms 
of  the  treaty,  which  deprived  them  not  only  of  the  means  of  extending 
tbeir  territory,  but  also  of  self-defence. 

When  Porsena  retired  from  the  Janiculum,  we  are  told,  he  left  s°7-S°^- 
his  son  Amins  in  command  of  the  Etruscan  forces  to  continue  the  ^"^'J '" 
war  in  Laiium.     His  first  act  was  to  attack  Aricia.     This  indicates  ^  '""^ 
the  object  of  the  invasion.     Aricia,  or  what  was  afterwards  the  Appian  Aricia. 
road,  was  the  first  stronghold  on  the  way  to  the  territory  of  the  Volsci, 
and  thence  to  Capua,  and  the  other  towns  in  Campania,  which  were 
dependent  on  the   Etruscans.     Hence  a  conquest  of  Latium  was 
important  to  them  as  securing  a  communication  by  land  between 
themselves  and  their  dependencies  in  central   Italy.      It  was  not, 
however,  only  to  the  Latin  communities  that  this  was  a  subject  for 
alarm.     The  Greek  states  throughout  Italy  had  been  oppressed  and 
harassed    by    the     Etruscan     corsairs.      As     the     Persians    to    the 
.Asiatic   and   even   the    European    Greeks   about    this   time,    as   the 
Carthaginians  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  so  to  the   Italian   (ireeks   the 
Etniscans  were  oppressors  whose  enmity  had  been  often  experienced 
and  was  constantly  dreaded.      Accordingly  we  find  that  it  is  not  only 
the  Latin  and  Volscian  peoples  of  Tusculum  and  Antium  that  send  Relie/of 
help  to  Aricia ;  a  strong  force   came   also   from   the   Campanian  ^"'i" 
Cumae,  the  oldest  Greek  colony  in  Italy.     It  had  already  repelled  'P"" 
a  formidable  attack  of  a  mixed  force  of  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and 

'  Tac  Hist.  ill.  7a  ;  Pliny  NM.  34,  |  139. 
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Oaunii.  'In  ihis  w.-ir  a  young  knl};ht  nnmed  Aristodemus  had  so 
dislin;>uislied  himself  as  to  provoke  Ihc  jealousy  of  the  ohgarchical 
rulers  of  Cumac,  vvho  were  glad  to  send  him  on  ihe  haiardous  expedi' 
tion  to  the  relief  of  Aricia,  and  did  their  best  to  secure  his  fall.'  He 
triumphed,  however,  over  all  dilTiculties.  The  Etruscan  chieftain  was 
slain  in  battle,  the  siege  of  Aricia  raised,  and  the  broken  remnants 
of  the  invading  force  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Rome.  They  were 
so  kindly  treated  Ihat  they  preferred  to  remain  there,  and  built 
houses  for  themselves  in  a  district  long  afterwards  marked  by  the 
name  of  the  Tuscus  vicus,  one  of  the  streets  leading  into  the  Forum 
between  the  Capiiol  and  the  Palatine.' 
„  The  kindness  shown  to  these  Etruscans  was  rewarded  by  Porsena 

t;r  restoring  the  Roman  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  of 
'  which  they  had  been  deprived  in  the  previous  year.  At  any  rate  we 
may  infer  that  the  foilure  of  the  Etruscan  arms  at  Aricia  enabled 
the  Romans  before  long  not  only  to  secure  once  more  the  alt-import- 
ant command  of  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  but  also  to  ignore  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  which  forbade  ihem  the  use  of  arms.  ^ 

We  know  hardly  any  particulars  of  the  twelve  years   in   which 
ii     Kume  appears  to  have  gradually  recovered  from  her  fall,  and  to 
have  regained  her  old   position   of  superioHly  in  the  Latin   League. 
^        Perhaps  the  danger  which  had  lately  threatened  them  from  Etniria 
e.      taught  some  of  the  towns  to  regard  the  weakening  of  Rome  as  the 
'  of  loss  of  a  necessary  bulwark.      But  this  did  not  come  at  once  ;  it  was 
T'"    preceded  by  a  period  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Latins,  accounted 
'"      for  in  our  authorities   in   the   hrst   place  by  the  ceaseless  activity  of 
^.       Tarquinius  and  his  family  till  his  death  in  496  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  by  the  view  which  the  Latins  took  of  the  position  of  Rome  in 
regard  to  Ihe  Etruscans.     They  charged  the  Romans  with  having 
given  Porsena  a  free  passage  into  Latium,  and  with  having  harboured 
the    Etruscans    vanquished    at    Aricia.      It    does    not    indeed    seem 
itnprobable  that  for  a  lime,  from  policy  or  under  compulsion,  Rome 
was  acting  in  close  alliance  with  the  still  formidable  Etruscan  power  ; 
and  that  the  Latins,  who  had  lately,  by  prompt  combination  and  by 
summoning  help   from   Campania,   succeeded  in   repelling  a  serious 
Etruscan  invasion,  might  regard  Rome's  position  as  treasonable  and 
as  dangerous  to  their  common  interests.     At  any  rate  it  is  not  until 

'  The  career  of  Aristodemus  forms  an  qjisode  in  Dionysius  (vili.  a-ia)  rrnr 
intcresling  as  a  piivc  of  the  history  uT  an  Italian  Greek  (own,  bui  nal  in  pl.iro 
here.  He  (Intel  the  assault  on  Cum.iu  as  Olymp.  64.  ».c.  514-520.  Just  al  this 
time  Ihe  Persians  were  steuring  Egypt  an<!  Iweoming  known  to  Carthage. 

'  It  seems  certain  tliat  tiie  Vieus  Tuscus  ohtaincd  its  name  from  an  earlier 
seillemenl  of  Etruscans  in  Home.  Tacitus  {.A.  4.  69)  refers  it  to  Ihe  foliawers  of 
C'uclius  Vibcnni  in  the  lime  of  Tanguinius  Priscus.  tnit  ou-ns  that  authorities  diflix 
as  to  ihe  jKirticular  king  under  whwn  the  settlement  was  made. 
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about  live  years  aAer  the  struggle  with  the  Latins  bad  terminated  in 
the  admission  of  Rome  to  the  Latin  League,  that  we  find  her  engaged 
in  1  contest  with  an  Etruscan  power — her  old  enemy  Veii. 

But  before  the  hostility  of  the  Latins  had  come  to  the  point  of  War 
actoal  war,  Rome  was  already  engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  with  "**  '** 
mother   enemy.      As   early    as    505    the    Sabines    seem   to    have  jfj'™ 
taken  advant^e  of  the  weakness  of  Rome  to  attack  her  territory, 
for  the  ne>tt  three  years  there  was  constant  war  between  ihe  two 
peoples.     The  details  are  obscure  and  generally  perhaps  febulous ; 
but  it    seeiDS    clear    that    by   some    means    Rome    did    manage    to 
stimgthen  herself  in  the  direction  of  the  Sabine  hills.     Fidenae, 
impOTtant  as  commanding  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  was  held  for 
»  time  by  a   Roman  garrison  :  Crusiumerium   and    Cameria  were 
taken,  and-  the  powerful  town  of  Praeneste  was  induced  to  quit  the 
Latin  League,  which  now  excluded  Rome,  and  join  her  fortunes  with 
tbose  of  the  Republic     The  biroes  of  these  wars  are  Publius  and  pudlius 
Marcus  Valerius   Poplicola.      The    former    died    about    503,  after  "••'f 
being  four  times  consul,  having  twice  triumphed,  yet  so  poor  that  p^vf'",' 
he  was  buried  at  the  cost  of  the  Stale.     He  is  the  Washington  of    '^"'"'■ 
Rome ;  and  every  virtue,  civil  and  military,  was  attributed  to  him. 
Bet  whatever  may  have  been  the  details  of  this  struggle,  it  is  clear 
that  Rome  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Sabines,  and  on  the  whole  with 
soccess.      To  have  done  so  she  must  have  had  aims.      The   Sabine 
wars,  therefiare,  mark  the  first  step  of  her  recovery  in  getting  rid  of 
the  humiliating  conditions  of  the  Etruscan  treaty. 

Another  sign  of  reviving  vigour  is  displayed  in  the  foct,  if  it  be  Immigra 
a  fact,  that  at  this  period  a  powerful  chief  at  the  head  of  his  clan  "'"' "/ 
migi^ed   from   the    Sabine    town   Regillum  (of  uncertain   site)  to  ^"^ 
Rome.     Atta  Clausus  and  his  clan  were  received  into  the  number  ^„^  /^^J 
ot  patrician   gentes, — a    precedent,   perhaps   the   first,  for   the  right  family. 
afterwards   exercised  by  the   Senate  and  later   on   by  the   Emperor 
of  raising  &milies  to  the  Patriciate.     This  was  the  origin  of  the  great 
Qaudian  gens  ;  while  the  properly  granted  to  him  north  of  the  Anio 
gave  its  name  to  the  Claudian  tribe.     It  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  Atta  Clausus  would  not  have  migrated  to  a  city  hopelessly  weak 
or  al  the  feet  of  a  foreign  prince.' 

Bat  this  revival  of  Roman  power  and  influence  was  a  work  of 
some  years,  and  not  the  result  of  any  great  and  sudden  blow.  The 
Sabine  war,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  ended  for  the  present 
by  a  great  battle  foi^ht  near  Cures,  in  which  the  Roman  legions  Battle  of 
were  commanded  by  the  consul  Spurius  Cassius  Viscellinus  (502).  Cum.joj 
To  the  same  man  is  attributed  with  more  certainty  the  diplomacy 
KiDl  placed  the  migration  or  Atta  Clausus  in  the  lime  of 
u(SueioD.  Tii.  i). 
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by  which  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  with  the  Latins  Rome  again 
became  a  member  of  the  League.'  For  though  the  Sabinea  and 
the  towns  in  north-east  Latium,  which  were  half  Sabine  also,  were 
forced  for  a  time  to  suspend  their  hostility,  Rome  had  still  to  face 
the  attack  of  the  Latin  League  fostered  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Tarquins,  supported  by  the  people  of  Aricia,  and  led  by  Mamilius  of 
Tusculum. 

When,  afier  some  years  of  preparation,  the  cities  of  the  Leagtie 
took  up  arms,  the  Latin  host  encamped  near  the  lake  Regillus. 
This  has  been  plausibly  identified  with  a  small  volcanic  crater,  arti- 
ficially drained  in  the  seventeenth  century,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  modem  Frascati  stands.  There  the  famous  battle  was 
fought  in  which  the  Romans  won  a  glorious  victory  over  their 
enemies.  The  danger  had  appeared  so  formidable  that  the  consuls 
had  been  superseded  by  a  dictator,  Aulus  Postumius  Albus,  who, 
with  his  master  of  the  horse,  T.  Aebutius  Elva,  enrolled  the  legions 
and  commanded  them  in  the  field.  The  Latins  were  assisted  by  a 
corps  of  Roman  exiles  led  by  Scxtus  Tarquinius,  or,  as  some  said, 
by  the  old  king  Tarquin  himself.*  In  the  battle,  as  usual  in  battles 
which  necessarily  consisted  in  actual  hand  to  hand  fighting,  the 
salient  incidents  remembered  in  tradition,  or  imagined  by  the 
chroniclers,  were  the  personal  encounters  between  the  leading  men 
on  each  side.  Thus  M,  Valerius,  enraged  at  the  sight  of  the  younger 
Tarquin,  dashes  at  him ;  Tarquin  retreats,  and  Valerius,  becoming 
entangled  in  the  enemy's  line,  is  transfixed  by  a  spear.  Again,  later 
on,  T.  Herminius  recognises  the  Latin  leader  Mamilius,  drives  his 
spear  through  him,  and  is  himself  so  grievously  wounded,  whilst 
engaged  in  stripping  the  spoils  from  the  fallen  enemy,  that  he  is 
carried  back  to  the  camp  only  to  die.  The  battle,  according  to  both 
accounts  which  we  have  of  it,  was  decided  principally  by  the  picked 
horsemen  serving  as  the  dictator's  bodyguard,  who,  seeing  the 
infantry  waver,  sprang  from  their  horses  to  join  in  the  mfiWe,  and 
only  mounted  them  again  to  follow  the  flying  Latins.  Such  incidents 
may  be  imaginary,  but  they  are  true  in  spirit.  -  As  in  the  battles  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  arms  of 
precision,  the  personal  prowess  of  individuals  must  have  had  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  final  result  which  can  hardly  be  realised 

1  Livy  (ii.  33)  appears  to  have  seen  a  pillar  engraved  with  a  treaty,  in  which 
the  name  of  Spurins  Cassius  n-as  inscrit>ed. 

'  [.ivy  (ii.  19),  quanfuam  jiiBi  aelali  tl  i-iriius  trot gratiior.  Dionysiua  says 
Seitus.  and  is  accordingly  accused  liy  lime  of  inventing  a  new  Tarquin.  because 
he  found  that  Ibe  old  man  inu:l  be  past  ninety  by  Ibis  lime.  The  tradiiioni 
follmvcd  by  Dionysius's  auihorilics  m.iy  well  have  varied,  nor  does  it  seem  certain 
(hat  Scxtus  was  yd  dead.  His  assassination  would  lie  more  probable  after  the 
hopes  of  the  Taniuins  were  wrecked  (Uvy  i.  60). 
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by  those  conversant  with  modem  warfare ;  and  the  sujwriorily  of  the 
mounled  soldier  to  the  foot  in  all  circumstances,  except  when  the 
phalanj;  was  perfectly  unbroken,  must  have  been  almost  as  great  as 
ihat  of  the  ironclad  knight  over  the  peasant  with  pike  and  target. 
Finally,  though  doubtless  dust  obscured  much,  the  absence  of  smoke 
lielped  10  make  such  deeds  of  gallaniry  more  conspicuous.' 

In  ihe  midst  of  the  fi^'ht,  when  the  day  seemed  going  against  the  Caiiar  an, 
Romans,  the  dictator  Aulus  vowed  a  temple  to  Castor,  which  he  Poltux. 
ificrwards  began  in  the  Forum,  and  which  his  son  dedicated.  Its 
niins  still  stand  on  the  souih-westem  side  of  the  Forum.  In  after 
limes  the  tale  was  told  that  to  Posiumius  and  his  staff  on  the  field 
<rf  battle  two  strange  horsemen  had  appeared,  exceeding  beautiful, 
and  tall  above  the  stature  of  men,  who  rode  in  front  of  the  Roman 
cavalry  as  they  charged  ;  and  that  the  same  day  at  evening  two 
)'twng  men  were  seen  in  the  Fonim,  alike  in  age  and  height  and 
beautj-,  with  all  the  marks  upon  them  of  having  come  fresh  from  the 
SKht.  They  washed  the  foam  from  their  horses  in  the  spring  hard 
by  the  (emple  of  Vesta ;  and  when  men  crowded  round  them  to  ask 
for  news,  they  lold  them  how  the  day  had  gone  and  that  the  Romans 
*«e  the  victors.  Then  they  departed  from  the  Forum,  and  were 
swnofno  man  again. 

The  idesofQuinitilis(t  5th  July)  was  kept  as  a  festival  in  remem-   Thtparat 
brance  of  the  victory  ;  sacrilices  were  offered  al  the  temple  of  Castor  "J  '"' 
built  by  Aulus  in  consequence  of  his  vow,  and  a  solemn  parade  was    "'^ 
heUof  the  knights,  clad  in  purple  and  crowned  with  olive,  who  rode 
in  procession  from  the  temple  of  Mars  outside  the  wall  to  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

This  celebration  of  the  day,  which  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the 
lq:Eod, — though  such  appearances  were  easily  believed  in  a  lime  of 
ucitement,   and  accordingly  are  constantly  heard  of  in   connexion 
Mth  great  battles  in  antiquity, — shows  at  least  that  the  Romans  had 
the  tradition  of  some  great  and  important  deliverance  which  tlie  battle 
of  Ihe  lake  Regilliis  secured  to  them.     It  is,  however,  an  isolated 
6d  in  the  struggle.      The  years  which  follow  embrace   no  great  or  Dtaih  of 
decisive  eient  ;  for  three  years  there  was  "  neither  war  nor  a  certain   ?"'"■- 
peace,"  says   Livy.      But  the  death  of  Superbus  at  Cumae  (496)  0"'"'^' 
relieved  the  Romans  of  one  source  of  constant  uneasiness,  and  there    .^ 
fere  signs  of  a  steady  growth.      Fresh  colonists  were  sent  to  Signia, 
'  Motnrosm  (i.  349)  speaks  of  Ihe  legend  of  the  victory  of  the  bke  RegnlluE 
as  "unusually  vivid  and  various  in  its  burs."  and  5e«nis  to  accept  it  as  a  real 
nnny  of  Rome  ova-  die  rest  of  the  Lalin  League.      Ihne  will  have  none  of  it. 
He  imagine!  a  division  of  Lalium  for  and  against  the  Ktruscan  pretensions  :  llir 
ami-Tuscan  party,  nhich  included  Rome,  Mere  successful,  and  Rome,  having 
thus  obtained  inde]>ciii.)rnce  liy  the  help  of  the  Latins,  treated  wilh  Ihe  League  as 
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which  was  an  important  place  as  commanding  the  road  to  the  Her- 

nici  1  and  the  number  of  the  tribes  was  increased,  which  implies  an 

increase  of  territory.     Such  lighting  as  took  place  was  no  longer  with 

.,  the  Latini,  but  with  the  Volscians,  Aequians,  Aurunci,  and  Sabines. 

The  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Romans  at  the  end  of  the 
regal  period  had  brought  them  into  collision  with  the  Volscians,  and 
it  seems  certain  that  at  this  time  Antium,  Circeii,  and  Terracina, 
towns  on  the  Volscian  coast,  were  in  some  way  under  the  protection 
of  Rome,'^  But  ihis  progress  was  not  always  maintained,  and  many 
vicissitudes  may  be  traced — Antium  now  being  free,  now  under  the 
Romans.  It  was  natural  that  the  Volscians  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Rome's  weakness  to  recover  their  control  over  these  places. 
They  had  threatened,  we  are  told,  an  attack  before  the  Latin  war, 
but  had  been  kept  in  check  by  a  movement  of  Roman  troops,  and 
had  been  compelled  to  give  hostages.  After  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Regillus  they  had  endeavoured  again  to  renew  their  attack  upon  the 
Roman  territory.  They  made  a  league  with  the  Hernici,  and  sent 
messengers  to  the  Latin  towns  to  instigate  them  once  more  to  take 
up  arms.  But  the  Latins  were  unwilling  to  move  after  their  late 
defeat,  and  even  arrested  the  Volscian  legates  and  handed  them 
over  to  the  consuls.  In  gratitude  for  this  6000  Latin  captives, 
then  confined  at  Rome,  were  restored  without  ransom,  and  the 
question  of  renewing  the  League  with  the  Latin  towns  was  referred 
to  the  consuls  of  the  next  year.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  facts 
of  these  transactions,  thus  much  again  seems  clear,  that  in  this  period 
Rome  was  once  more  taking  her  place  in  the  Latin  League,  and 
coming  to  be  regarded,  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  the  champion  of  the 
Latins.  In  the  struggles  periodically  recurring  in  the  following 
years  the  Latins  act  as  the  faithful  outposts  of  Rome,  and  warn  the 
consuls  of  threatened  invasions.  There  is  no  sign  of  their  jealousy 
being  roused  by  additions  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  Roman 
territory,  or  of  their  seeking  to  take  any  advantage  when  the  Romans 
were  engaged  with  the  Sabines  on  the  north-east,  or  with  the  Aurunci 
on  the  south.  And  when,  by  the  diplomacy  of  Spurius  Cassius,  now 
consul  for  the  second  time,  Rome  once  more  became  formally  a 
member  of  the  Latin  League,  the  treaty  seems  to  have  been  a  recog- 
nition of  a  state  of  things  already  practically  existing.  This  is  the 
first  step  indeed  in  Rome's  advancement  from  which  there  was  no  real 
recoil.  The  League  towns,  with  which  were  joined  the  Hernici  in 
486,  soon  found  themselves  practically  subjects  of  Rome,  nor  was 
any  serious  attempt  made  to  change  this  until  the  war  of  340. 

From   the   time  of  the  renewal  of  the   Romano-Latin    League 
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(493)  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  century  (403)  there   is  a.  constant    Wars  with 
nctUTcnce  of  warfare  with  the  Volscians,  varied  by  similar  struggles   VelitiaHi, 
»ilh  Sabines  and  Aequians.      They  seldom  rose  above  the  dignity  ^''^''"". 
of  border  raids,    though   there  was  often  much   spoil,   and   several  "^fo^iam 
uiumphs  were  celebrated   At  times  the  enemy  ventured  to  approach  Mj-403. ' 
Ilie  city  itself,  and  the  citiiens  were  called  to  arms  when  *'  the  smoke 
from  burning  homesteads  and  the  Right  of  the  rustics  "  gave  warning 
liul  the  Volscian,  Aequian,  or  Sabine  host  was   on  the  march.      On 
one  occasion  (460)  the  Capitol  itself  was  seized  by  a  Sabine  named 
A^^ns  Herdonius.      Rowing  down   the  Tiber  under  cover  of  dark.  Appiui 
ocss,  with  some   4000  followers,  composed  of  exiles  and   slaves,  he  Hf^onias 
Unded  at  the  (bot  of  the  Capitol  where  there  was  no  defending  wall,  ^^J^ 
and  succeeded  in  occupying  the  summit  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  acting  for  the  Sabines.     It  was  the 
adrentuce  of  a  lawless  chieftain  and  his  followers,  and  there  was  no 
fcn:e  at  hand  to  co-operate  with  him.     He  relied  on  notorious  dis- 
Mnsions  then  dividing  patrician  and  plebeian  in  the  agitation  for  a 
■Htten  constitution,  and  accordingly  proclaimed  equality  for  plebeians 
and  liberty  for  slaves.     It  seems  scarcely   credible  that,  with  an 
aodjciotis  enemy  occupying  the  very  Capitol,  the  Tribunes  should 
have  instigated  the  plebeians  to  refrain   ^m  (ighling  ;  and  it  is  at 
least  as  probable,  as  suggested  by  Livy,  that  the  patricians  feared  to 
ann  the  urban  proletariat,  and  wished  to  have  the  credit  for  them- 
selves and  their  clients.       In  answer  to   Herdonius's   proclamation, 
however,  no  important  defection  look  place,  even  among  the  slaves, 
and  the  adventurers  were  quickly  captured  and  destroyed,  though 
wilt  some  hard  fighting,  in  which  the  consul  Valerius  fell. 

The  stn^gle  with  the   Aequians   appears    to   have   constantly  The 
WBired  round  Mount  Algidus,  one  of  the  Alban  heights  frequently  Aiquiam. 
occupded  by   them   as   a  base  of  operations  against  the  Roman 
teiriiory ;    and   the    battles   which    stand   out  conspicuously  amidst   7W  btuiln 
ibt  monotony   of  the    constantly   recurring    details    of  the    war-  »/ ^axni 
fare  are  two  fought  there,  the  first  in  458,  when  Cincinnatus  con-      g     Jo 
quered  GoeMus    Gracchus;  the  second    in    428,  when   Postumius 
Tibertus  was  victorious  over  a  combined  force  of  Aequians   and 
VAcians, 

With  the  Volscians  the  fighting,  though  not  confined  to  one  T^  ''o'- 
place,  often  came  to  a  head  at  Antium.  That  town,  long  an  object  "!"'.'' 
i^  contention,  appears  to  have  been  under  the  protection  of  the 
Romans  at  the  end  of  the  regal  period.  In  the  weakness  which 
foDowed  the  foil  of  the  Tarquins  it  had  regained  its  independence, 
or  had  been  forcibly  annexed  again  by  the  Volscians.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  and  colonised  by  the  Romans  in  468,  but  the 
I  enough  to  counteract  the  inclinations  of 
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the  Volscian  inhabitants  left  in  it,  and  in  459  it  revolted.  From 
that  lime  it  is  the  scene  of  constant  fighting. 

To  these  difScuhies  must  be  added  that  of  pestilence.  Eight 
visitations  are  recorded  as  occurring  in  this  century  (500-400),  and 
four  of  them  within  a  space  of  twenty  years,  452,  435,  432,  431. 
In  the  first  of  these  Dionysius  asserts  thai  nearly  all  the  slaves  and 
ha}f  the  free  population  perished.  Yet  Rome,  united  with  the  Latin 
towns,  was  steadily  growing.  Velitrae  had  been  colonised  before, 
and  was  strengthened  with  fresh  colonists  in  492.  In  the  same 
year  Norba,  commanding  the  Pomptine  district,  was  colonised ; 
Ardea  in  439,  Labicum  in  4 1 6  ;  and  Circeii  must  have  been  recovered 
in  this  period,  if  not  for  the  first  time  colonised.  The  census  is  only 
given  in  465  and  459,  but  the  numbers  show  a  satisfactory  increase. 

To  these  wars  belong  the  famous  tales  of  Coriolanus  and  Cincin- 
natus,  preserved,  perhaps,  and  adorned  with  romantic  details  in 
family  traditions,  but  reflecting  the  spirit  which  the  Roman  believed 
to  have  animated  the  age. 

In  the  early  wars  with  the  Volscians  the  Romans  were  besieging 
Corioli,  a  town  not  far  from  Antium,  which  the  Volscians  had 
wrested  from  the  Latins.  One  day  a  sudden  advance  from  Antium 
was  made  upon  the  besiegers  by  the  Volscians,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  sally  by  the  besieged  garrison  in  Corioli.  It  chanced  that  a  young 
noble  named  Caius  Marcius  was  on  duty  in  the  Roman  outposts 
near  this  town.  He  not  only  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  sally,  but 
forced  his  way  through  the  gates  with  the  flying  garrison,  set  fire 
to  the  buildings  near  the  walls,  and  took  it.  The  cry  of  the 
captured  city  animated  the  Romans  outside,  so  that  they  conquered 
the  Volscians  who  came  from  Antium  to  relieve  it.  Thus  Caius 
Marcius  gained  great  glory,  and  was  ever  afterwards  called  Corio- 
lanus. Rut  he  was  a  stern  aristocrat,  hating  the  privileges  which 
the  pieople,  by  the  help  of  their  tribunes,  were  beginning  to  get 
for  themselves ;  and  when  there  was  a  dearth  at  Rome,  and  the 
Senate  purchased  corn  from  Sicily  and  would  have  sold  it  to  the 
people  at  a  small  price,  Caius  Marcius  opposed  this  relief,  and 
declared  that  the  plebs  by  their  seditions  had  caused  the  dearth,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  it.  He  was  almost  slain  as  he  left  the 
Senate  House  ;  and  the  Fathers  were  so  alarmed  at  the  popular  fury 
that  they  were  obliged  to  allow  Marcius  to  be  impeached  before  the 
people.  He  would  not  appear,  but  went  into  exile  among  the 
Volscians,  threatening  vengeance  against  his  country.  The  \'olscians 
received  him  gladly,  and  their  chief,  Attius  Tullius,  entertained  him 
as  his  guest.  Presently,  by  the  machinations  of  Attius  Tullius,  war 
was  once  more  begun  against  Rome,  and  Coriolanus,  with  Tullius, 
led  the  Volscian  army.      Everywhere  he  was  successful ;  town  after 
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town  fell  into  his  hands,  till  at  length  he  pitched  his  camp  five  miles 
from  the  city.  The  frightened  Senate  sent  legates  to  treat  of  peace. 
They  were  sent  back  with  a  stem  message,  ordering  the  Romans  lo 
make  fiill  restitution  of  all  that  they  had  taken  from  the  Volscians. 
When  other  legates  were  sent  they  were  refused  admittance  into  the 
camp-  The  saccrdotes  with  the  emblems  of  their  holy  office  were  in 
like  manner  repulsed.  Then  the  matrons  begged  his  mother  Veturia 
and  Jiis  wifis  Volumnia,  with  her  two  young  sons,  to  go  lo  ihe  Volscian 
camp  and  entreat  the  fierce  Caius  Marcius  to  spare  the  city.  At 
first,  seeing  only  a  crowd  of  women,  he  remained  obdurate  to  their 
tears  and  cries  for  mercy  ;  but  when  he  distinguished  his  mother, 
he  leapt  from  his  seat  and  would  have  embraced  her ;  but  she 
repelled  him  so  long  as  he  was  minded  lo  enslave  his  country. 
While  he  stood  hesitating  his  wife  and  children  embraced  his  knees, 
and  overconie  by  their  importunity  he  led  the  Volscian  army  away 
and  returned  to  Antium,  where  some  say  that  he  was  slain  by  the 
Volscians  as  a  traitor,  and  others  thai  he  lived  to  a  great  age, 
declaring  that  only  an  old  man  knew  the  misery  of  eiiile. 

Again  in  458  the  Aequians  under  Gracchus  were  engaged  in  one  Legend 
of  their  periodical  raids.  As  often  before,  they  occupied  a  camp  ofCincin 
on  Mount  Algidus,  and  the  consul  Lucius  Minucius  was  sent  against  »"*»>■ 
them.  But  Minucius  proved  himself  timid  and  incompetent.  The 
enemy  nearly  succeeded  in  blockading  him  in  his  camp,  and 
there  was  danger  of  the  Roman  army  being  starved  into  surrender. 
Before  the  investment  was  quite  complete  some  horsemen  broke  out 
and  made  their  way  to,  Rome.  A  war  was  going  on  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Sabines,  but  the  Senate  recalled  the  other  consul  from 
the  Sabine  war  and  (breed  him  to  name  a  dictator.  With  the 
approval  of  all  he  named  L.  Quinlius  Cincinnatus.  The  officers  sent 
to  tell  bim  of  his  appointment  found  him  working  on  his  small  farm 
across  the  Tiber,  some  said  digging  a  trench,  others  guiding  the 
pkMgh.  When  he  heard  the  news  he  called  lo  his  wife  to  bring  his 
toga  from  the  cottage,  and,  wiping  off  the  sweat  and  soil  from  his 
face,  was  taken  on  board  a  vessel  up  the  Tiber,  and  entered  the  city 
preceded  by  his  IJctors  and  escorted  by  a  great  crowd  of  people, 
Nert  day  he  ordered  all  business  to  be  suspended,  all  shops  shut, 
and  all  men  of  military  age  to  assemble  on  the  Campus  Martius 
with  provisions  for  five  days,  while  those  who  were  too  old  for 
service  should  busy  themselves  in  preparing  food  for  his  camp.  By 
midnight  he  had  reached  the  Aequian  lines.  Each  of  his  soldiers 
carried  one  or  more  stakes,'  which  they  drove  into  the  ground  when 
ihey  arrived,  and  before  daybreak  the  Aequians  found   themselves 

'  Thii  wu  long  a  custom  with  Roman  saldiers  {see  Pnlyb.  nviii.  18). 
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surrounded  by  a  palisade,  and  shut  in  between  two  armies.  Forced 
to  surrender,  their  lives  were  spared,  but  they  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  disgrace  of  "  passing  under  the  yoke."  Two  spears 
were  fixed  upright  in  the  ground  and  a  third  laid  across  them.  The 
defeated  anny,  stripped  of  all  arms,  marched  under  this  as  a  symbol 
of  iheir  submission.  Their  camp  was  given  up  to  the  Romans  with 
all  it  contained,  and  Quintius  returned  laden  with  booty  to  celebrate 
his  triumph.  On  the  sixteenth  day  from  that  on  which  he  had  been 
named  dictator  he  abdicated  his  office,  having  in  that  time  saved  a 
ttoman  army,  gained  immense  spoils,  and  won  great  glory  for  the 
Roman  name. 
Eficii^  This  constant  war&re  had  a  lasting  effect  on  Roman  character 

the  aniury  and  the  political  constitutioiL  The  frequent  need  of  levies  gave  the 
"mth"  P'sbs  opportunities  of  extorting  one  right  after  another  from  the 
Komaits.  privileged  classes.  Civil  rights  were  not  valued  where  all  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  single  king.  But  with  the  new  state  of  things 
the  vote  became  impwrtant,  and  as  the  burden  of  military  service 
and  tribute  fell  on  all  in  various  degrees,  the  other  privileges  were 
sure  to  be  demanded  also.  When  the  next  great  struggle  vnth  Veii 
was  ended  important  steps  had  been  taken  towards  civil  equality. 

AUTHORITIBS. — We  slill  dqiend  almost  eiHirdy  on  IJvy  (ii.-iv.);  Diony- 
»us,  v.-xi.,  is  continuous  to  B.C  459:  tnit  of  the  remaining  books  there  are 
only  fragments  remaining.  Plutarch,  Fofticola  and  C.  Marciui  Curiataiati  (the 
story  of  Coriolanus  is  told  also  l>y  Appian.  Ris  Ilal.  b.  v. )  Zonaras  vil  13-19  1 
Plonis  i.  9;  Aurelius  Victor,  de  Viris  IIIusl.  lo-ig ;  Eulropius  i.  9-19: 
Orosius  ii.  13. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

ROME   AND   VEIl 

482.395 

EsBicy  of  Veii  and  Rome — Stale  of  Etruria  in  fifth  cenlury  B.C, — General  move- 
Dmi  agamsl  Helienism— The  Fabii— Farther  movements  of  Veientines  and 
Sabines— KidRiae  and  Veil— A,  Cornelius  Cossus  and  the  ipolia  s^iitia— The 
ElnHC3Ui  League  refuse  help  lo  Vcii — Twenty  years'  truce  (4as)^SamnUes 
driR  ibe  Elnisans  from  Campania — Last  war  with  Veii,  its  siege  and  fall 
(405-396}— The  effect  of  the  long  siege— The  Alban  lake — M,  Furius  Camillua 
— Siories  connected  with  Ihe  fall  of  Veii — Fall  of  Melpum — Capture  of  Falerii, 
Vsbiiiii,  and  Sutrtum. 

The  enmity  between  Rome  and  Veii  was  of  long  standing.     Six  Long, 

vars  are  recorded  in  the  regal  period,  and  that  which  ended  with  standing 

ibe  &U  of  Veii    was  the   fourteenth.      This   ever-recurring   hostility  """'<)■ 

needs  probably  no  explanation  beyond  the  fact   that  the  interests  of  *^'"„„^ 

the  two  towns  were  opposed  to  each  other  and  their  territories  con-  (/„■/. 

liguous.     A  few  hours'  brisk  walking  would  bring  a  man  from  the 

gales  of  Rome  to  those  of  Veii ;  and  when  Rome  obtained  territory 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  some  of  it  at  any  rate  must  have 

been  at  the  expense  of  Veil      Thus  when   Porsena  deprived  the 

Romans  of  their  lands  on  the  right  bank,  he  is  said  to  have  given 

ihem  10  the  Veientines  ;  when  he  restored  them  to  Rome  he  had  to 

lake  them  frotn  \''eii.     Putting  aside  all  question  as  to  the  personality 

o(  Porsena,  the  transaction  represents  what  must  almost  necessarily 

hare  happened.      It  must  always  have  been  a   question  between  the 

two  States  as  to  which  of  them  had  the  command  of  the   right  bank 

of  the  rivet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  was  afterwards  the  Milvian 

bridge.    The  successful  claim  of  the  one  must  have  been  the  loss  of 

die  other. 

This  sufficiently  explains  their  constant   quarrels.      Nor  is  it  sur-   Tht 
prising  that  the  Veientines  should  so  long  have  held  their  own  in  >i''">gi^ 
the  dispute.      A   city,  not  less   in   magnitude  or  weaker  in  position  "■'  '"'■ 
uirneob,  Google 
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than  Rome  itself,  Veil,  as  an  outpost  of  the  Etruscan  League  In  the 
direction  of  Latium,  would  also  be  able  to  count  on  the  support  of 
the  rest  of  Etruria  in  maintaining  the  contesL  It  was  when  that 
support  failed  her,  and  she  was  left  to  fight  Rome  almost  single- 
handed,  that  she  at  length  succumbed  to  the  growing  power  of  her 
great  neighbour.  The  history  of  her  fall,  therefore,  must  be  looked 
nt  in  some  degree  in  connexion  with  the  general  history  of  Etruria. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Etruscans  had  established  settle- 
ments in  Campania,  originally,  doubtless,  as  commercial  centres. 
Their  supremacy  at  sea  had  long  made  them  an  object  of  fear  and 
hatred  to  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy;  and  they  were  constantly  in 
league  with  the  Carthaginians,  those  other  mortal  foes  of  the  Greeks. 
We  have  seen  that  they  had  joined  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Cumae  (524),  and  had  made  a  great  attempt  to  secure  a  free  road 
through  Latium  to  their  possessions  in  central  Italy  (507-506).  The 
resistance  which  they  experienced  in  these  two  cases  finds  paralleb 
in  other  parts  of  Italy.  In  494  we  hear  of  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of 
Rhegium,  erecting  a  fort  on  the  Scyllaean  rock  to  repel  them ;  and 
in  479  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  for  help,  sent  ships 
to  Cumae  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  Etruscan  fleet  near 
that  town.  "  They  humbled  the  Tuscans,"  says  Diodorus  ;  and  from 
that  time  forth  they  seem  rather  to  aa  on  the  defensive  than  to 
venture  upon  attacking  the  Italian  towns.' 

But  it  is  impossible  to  disregard  the  fact  that  these  transactions 
synchronise  closely  with  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  between  the 
Persians  and  Greeks  in  the  East  and  the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks 
in  Sicily,  On  the  very  day,  it  is  said,  on  which  the  Persian  invasion 
was  crushed  at  Salamis,  Hiero  repelled  a  similar  attack  of  Cartha- 
ginians upon  Sicily  (480)  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  acting  in  concert  with  the  Persians. 
The  Etruscan  fleet  which  threatened  Cumae  in  that  year,  and  was 
destroyed  in  the  next,  seems  to  have  been  also  taking  its  part  in  a 
great  movement  for  the  destruction  of  Hellenism  and  subjugation  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  Rome,  barring  the  way  between  Etruria  and  the 
South,  was  one  obstacle  to  be  removed.  It  may  therefore  feirly  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  that  Veii  was  taking  part  in  the  same 
movement  when,  after  a  quiescence  of  some  twenty-five  years,  her 
soldiers  once  more  entered  Roman  territory  (482).  We  are  told 
that,  in  the  almost  annual  raids  that  followed,  the  Veientines  were 
supported  by  auxiliaries  from  all  Etruria,  with  the  object  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  internal  quarrels  in  Rome  to  destroy  her. 

In  the  battle  of  482,  as  in  the  succeeding  campaign,  the  na 

'  See  p.  13. 
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(rf  various  members  of  the  Fabian  gens  are  prominent.     The  Fasii  Tht  FabH. 
for  seven  years  in  succession  (485-479)  show  a  Fabius  as  one  of  the 
consuls ;  and  the  &mily  seems  to  have  regarded  the  Veientine  war 
as  its  special  province.      Hence  the  famous  story  of  the  fall   of  the 
306  members  of  the  gens. 

ICa.eso  Fabius  Vibulanus  was  consul  for  the  third  time  in  479.  Kaao 
He  came,  it  is  said,  into  the  Senate-House  and  proposed  that,  instead  Fabius 
of  sending  the  usual  army  against  the  Veientines,  he,  at  the  head  of  *''*"'«'"''. 
his  gens,  should  undertake  the  Veientine  war.  The  offer  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  amidst  the  praises  and  prayers  of  the  people  Kaeso, 
in  ftiU  military  array,  led  his  clansmen  out  of  Rome  by  the  Por/a 
Carmentalis,  the  right  arch  of  which  was  ever  afterwards  regarded 
as  ill-omened  for  the  commencement  of  a  journey.  Livy  and  Ovid 
seem  to  confine  the  numbers  who  thus  sallied  forth  to  the  306 
members  of  the  Fabian  gens,  but  other  versions  of  the  liile  represent 
them  as  being  accompanied  by  clients  and  dep)endcnts,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  4000.  It  is  indeed  unhkely  that  men  of  their  rank  and 
wide  connexions  would  fail  to  be  followed  by  clients  and  slaves. 
Their  object  was  to  occupy  some  permanent  post  in  the  Veientine 
lands,  from  which  to  prevent  inroads  upon  the  Roman  territory,  and 
to  watch  for  opprartunities  of  inflicting  injury  upon  Veii. 

The  greatness  and  magnificence  of  the  town  of  Veii  are  attested 
by  ancient   writers,  and  have  been   confirmed   by  the  few  scattered  Eipediiion 
ronains  on  the  site,  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  indicate  a  town  at  "fii" 
least  as  large  as  Athens.     It  stood  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome  ^'''^"■479- 
in  the  fork  of  two  streams,  which,  uniting  on  the  south-east  of  the 
town,  form  the  river  called  Cremera,  the  modem  La  Vulca,     When 
the  Fabii  reached  the  valley  of  the  Cremera  they  pitched  their  camp 
on  a  steep   hill,  and    fortified  it   by  a   double  trench  and  many  Thty 
towers.      This  post  they  held  through  the  winter,  repelling  all  attacks  ^"[''^^ , 
of  the  Veientines,  and   repeatedly  plundering  their  territory.      Next  ^^  ^  ^^y^ 
year  the  Veientine  army  was  defeated  by  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  at  ,*j,  the 
a  place   on    what  was  afterwards  the  Flaminian   road,  called  ad  VtUntinr 
R^bra   Sara,   and   were   compelled   to   sue   for    peace.      For    some  ""'""y- 
reason,  of  which  we  are  not  informed,  the  pwople  of  Veii  did  not 
accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Romans,  and  resolved  to  try  once 
more  to  dislodge  the  Fabii.      The  struggle  went  on  through  another 
winter,  and   after  numerous   less   important    engagements  they  ^t  The  FebU 
length  succeeded  by  stratagem.      Choosing  a  plain  so  surrounded  /""'"'"'"' 
by  covert  as  to  admit  of  an  ambush  for  a  large  force,  ihey  turned  "'"*'"*' 
cattle   ont   to    feed   apparently  unwatched.       The   Fabii    descended 
into  the  plain  and  began  driving  off  the  cattle.     Then  the  Veien- 
tines rose  from   their  ambush  and  slew  them  to  a  man,      1  he   one 
boy  who    survived    of    the    whole    clan    was   destined    to    be   the 
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of  the  famous  Fabius  Cunctalor,  who  broke  the  power  of 
Hannibal.' 

Such  a  tradition  is  not  likely  to  have  arisen  without  some  founda- 
tion in  fact.  It  probably  represents  a  great  disaster  sustained  by  a 
Roman  force  about  this  time,  in  which  the  Fabii  were  largely  repre- 
sented.* Bui  that  the  whole  Fabian  gens  should  thus  have  all 
perished  in  a  single  day  involves  the  all  but  impossible  circumstance 
that  every  Fabius  but  one  was  of  military  age,  only  one  of  the  306 
having  a  son  below  that  age ;  while  in  fact  we  find  a  Fabius  in  the  list 
of  consuls  for  467  and  464,  ten  and  thirteen  years  after  the  alleged 
occurrence. 

Inspirited  by  this  success  the  Veientines  made  more  determined 
attacks  upon  Roman  territory,  even  occupying  Janiculum  and 
threatening  Rome  with  a  siege  (476),  until,  after  various  minor 
engagements,  the  consul  Spurius  Servilius  stormed  their  camp  on 
Janiculum.  He  was  reinforced  by  his  colleague  Aulus  Virginius,  just 
when  he  seemed  about  to  suffer  a  signal  defeat,  and  the  two  together 
cut  10  pieces  the  army  of  the  invader. 

The  Veientines  now  sought  alliance  with  the  Sabines.  A  Sabine 
army  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  lay  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Veil. 
The  Romans  sent  a  force  under  the  consul  Publius  Valerius,  which 
made  a  vigorous  assault  upon  the  Sabines.  The  Veientines  sallied 
forth  to  their  relief,  but  alter  a  stubborn  tight  the  camp  was  taken 
and  the  Sabines  dispersed  (475)- 

For  thirty-seven  years  from  this  time  we  have  no  Veientine 
f  inroads  recorded.  It  was  a  period  of  constant  civil  strife  in  Rome, 
'  with  frequent  intervals  of  wars  with  the  Volscian  and  Aequian  ;  and 
yet  Veii,  Rome's  implacable  foe,  seems  not  to  have  troubled  her. 
The  reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  difficulties  of  the  Etruscans. 
They  were  suffering  from  determined  attacks  in  more  than  one 
direction.  Their  fleet  was  annihilated  at  Cumae  in  474;  in  458  a 
Syracusan  fleet,  first  under  Phayllus  and  then  under  Apellas,  was 
plundering  their  settlements  in  Aethalia  (Elba)  and  Corsica;*  the 
Gauls  were  threatening  on  the  north  ;  and  Veii  was  therefore  not 
only  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  national  defence,  but  could  look 
for  liitle  help  from  the  rest  of  Etruria. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  next  war  was  a  sudden  revolt  of 
Fkdenae  (438).      This  town  had   in  very  early  times  been   partially 

'  Another  version  of  the  siory  Bltributed  the  deslniciion  of  Ihe  Fabii  10  an 
amiiush  sel  along  the  road   10  Rome,  whilber  they  bad  gone  lo  ofTer  >  family 

'  This  seems  the  view  of  Uiodorus  Sicului,  xi.  53.  Nicbuhr  and  MomiOHn 
rpgarii  i(  as  n  kind  of  "  secession  "  of  ihe  Fahii  for  polilical  motives. 
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occupied   by    Roman    coloni,'    but   from   time    immemorial    it  had  ^jS-^jj. 
been  closely  connected  with  Veii.     At  this  period  the  earlier  element  ff™"?^ 
of  the  population  apparently  found  itself  strong  enough  to  revert   to      T//" 
Ihe  traditional  policy  of  the  city.      A   league   was   made   with  Lar  itagjunnih 
Toluranios,  king  of  Veii :  and  when  four  Roman  commissioners  were  Keii. 
seot  to  demand  an  explanation,   they  were   put  to  death   by  the 
Fidenates,  at  the  instigation  of  Tolomnius.'     Though  Tolumnius  tried    t^"'' "'"' 
to  disclaim  this  breach  of  international  law,  the  Romans  at  once  pro-  "J'^/*' 
claimed   war  both  with  Veii  and  Ftdenae ;   and  in  the  next  year  ^o„„„j 
(437)  a  battle  was  fought  which  appears  to  have  been  unfavourable 
to  the  Roman  aims.     A  dictator,  Mamercus  Aemilius,  was  named; 
veteran  centurions  were  called  out ;  and  the  enemy  were  gradually 
nunauvred   out   of  the   Roman   territory,    and  forced  to  take  up  a 
position   on   the  line   of  hills   between   the   Anio  and  Fidenae,  until 
auxiliaries  arrived  from  Falerii.     Encouraged  by  this  reinforcement 
they  ventured  to  descend  into  the  plain,  but  were  driven  back  into 
their  camp  with  great  slaughter.       King  Tolumnius  was  slain   and 
spoiled  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  thus  won  the  spolia  opima — the  CamtHus 
second  instance  recorded  in  Roman  history.     The  sight  of  the  head  Ceaui 
of  their  king  on  the  victor's  spear  began  the  rout  of  the  Veientines,  ^'i" 
vbicb  the  Roman  dictator  turned  into  a  disastrous  flight.     Many  efima, 
of  the  Fidenates  saved  themselves  by  retreating  to  the  hills ;  but 
Cossus  crossed  the  Tiber  with  some  cavalry,  and  brought  back  large 
spoil   from   the   Veientine   territory.       On   his   return  to  Rome  the 
diaator   celebrated   a  triumph ;    but   all   eyes  were   turned,   rot  on 
him,  but  on  Cossus  carrying  the  spoils  of  Tolumnius  (437).^ 

But  neither  Veii  nor  Fidenae  was  long  cowed  by  this  disaster. 

'  Before  the  system  o(  sending  colonies  to  towns  in  Itflly  (see  p.  164)  was  fully 
nublisbed.  it  was  the  custom  in  case  of  conquered  lowns  to  confiscate  pari  of 
(bar  iprriioiy  and  settle  Ibeteon  Roman  farmers  {cuUmi)  with  b  certain  alloiment 
of  the  land. 

'  Their  Dames  were  C.  Fukinius.  Cloelius  TuUus,  Sp.  Ancius,  L.  Roscius. 
Tlteir  statues  were  placed  on  the  Rosua  and  were  extant  in  Cicero'^  lime  (Livy 
i*.  17  ;  Cic,  Pkil.  iv.  9  ;  Pliny  A',  //.  xxiv.  11), 

'  Livy  (iv.  ao)  has  a  curious  discussion  on  this  subject.  It  was  the  rule,  he 
says,  that  the  tpolia  apima  could  only  l>e  gained  by  a  leader  who  slew  and  stripped 
■he  iaAa  of  the  enemy  [quae  dm  duci  dtlraxil)  ;  therefore  ibere  was  a  question 
whctba-  CcHSUS — whom  he  calls  a  militaiy  tribune—could  gain  them.  WhL'n 
Augustus  inspected  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fetelrius  with  a  view  lo  its  restoralton, 
be  Ibund  the  cuirass  of  Tolumnius  with  an  inscription  menlioning  Cossus  as 
cmsul.  But  the  libri  linlti  placed  the  consulship  of  Cossus  nine  years  later,  at 
wbich  dale  ibcre  was  no  meniion  in  the  Fasti  of  a  Veientine  war.  Livy  declines  lo 
solve  Ibe  difliculiy,  tiul  points  out  that  a  Cossus  was  consular  tribune  in  434 ; 
cotBnl  in  438  :  master  of  the  horse,  again  lo  Mamercus.  in  436  ;  and  seems  to 
leave  ns  lo  choose  our  year.  In  this  last  year  (416)  Diodorus  (xii.  80)  mentions 
an  indecisive  baiile  with  ibe  Fidenales,  which  woiikl  not  answer  10  the  buttle 
the  text. 
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Two  years  later  (435)  we  find  their  combined  army  again  inva.ding 
Roman  territory  nearly  up  to  the  Cotline  gale.  Again  a  dictator 
was  nominaied  (Q.  Servilius),  who  raised  an  army  and  forced  the 
enemy  to  retreat.  Fidenae  itself  was  besieged  ;  and  at  length,  like 
Veii  afterwards,  taken  by  means  of  a  mine  or  tunnel,  by  which  the 
Roman  soldiers  got  upon  the  rock  of  the  citadel.  Yet  Fidenae  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  treated  with  haishness.  New  coloni  indeed 
were  settled  there,  but  enough  of  the  original  inhabitants  remained 
to  give  trouble  again  before  long. 

The   success  of  Rome   caused   alarm  throughout  Etruria.      The 

*       Faliscans  had  refused  to  take  part  in  the  last  invasion  ;  but  they  still 

-j  feared  the  vengeance  of  the  Republic  for  their  share  in  the  previous 
war,  and  now  joined  the  Veienlines  in  a  mission  to  the  other  towns 
of  Etruria,  to  organise  national  succour  for  Veii.  The  Romans, 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  an  attack  from  united  Etruria,  again 
named  a  dictator.  But  they  were  soon  reassured  by  news  brought 
by  merchants  that  the  Etruscan  congress  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna ' 
had  refiised  to  assist  Veii. 

For  a  few  years,  therefore,  the  Veientines  were  quiescenL      But 

'  in  428  they  again  made  raids  on  the  Roman  territory,  in  which 
certain  of  the  Fidenates  were  accused  of  participating.  No  battle 
of  any  consequence,  however,  took  place ;  and,  after  some  minor 
encounters  near  Momentum  and  Fidenae,  a  truce  was  arranged. 
But  the  Veientines  broke  it,  and  war,  proclaimed  in  426,  was  begun 
in  the  following  year.  A  defeat  sustained  by  the  Romans  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  of  425  caused  once  more  the  nomination 
of  a  dictator.  The  Veientine  army  was  surrounded  and  destroyed. 
Fidenae  was  again  captured,  the  city  plundered,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  instead  of  being  left  as  before  to  foment  new  rebellions, 
sold  into  slavery;  and,  though  the  town  docs  not  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed,  it  was  never  of  any  influence  again.  The  Veientines  had 
lost  more  than  an  army :  they  had  lost  their  base  of  operations 
against  Latium,  and  had  to  accept  a  trace  of  twenty  years. 

These  years  wtre  eventftil  ones  in  the  constitutional  history  of 

'"  the  Romans,  and  were  not  marked  by  any  external  wars  of  importance. 
But  while  they  brought  new  strength  and  better  social  and  political 
conditions  to  Rome,  they  witnessed  internal  strife  at  Veii,  and  deca- 
dence throughout  Eiraria.  Not  only  were  her  maritime  settlements 
harried  by  Syracusans,  and  her  northern  communities  threatened 

'  The  position  of  the  Fontait  Volltmnioe  is  not  known  ;  but  it  seems  to  h»vf 
certainly  been  in  northern  Etruria,  perluips  near  Tarquinii  (Dennis.  Citiei  and 
Cemclcriis  af  BIruria,  ii.  33).  The  merchanis  would  have  been  at  the  fair 
u-hich  seems  to  have  accompanied  the  meeting  of  (he  congress,  like  tliBl  at  the 
ham  Feroniai  and  other  places. 
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by  Gauls,  but  a  new  enemy  had  appeared.      We  do  not  know  at  T/u 
wbal  age  the  Samniies  arrived  in  Italy.     But  this  powerful  branch  Samaitu 
of  the  Sabeilian  stock  •  had  long  occupied  the  central  district  touch-  ^%^"J,^ 
ing  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  between  the  rivers  Atarnus  and  inEiruria. 
Frento,  and  was  now  pushing  down  from  the  mountainous  district 
of  the  centre  into  the  fruitful  plains  to  the  west,  supplanting  the 
Einiscans  in  their  ancient  settlements  in  Camptania.     In  423  they 
loot  Capua,  then  called  Voltemum  ;   and  before  long  became  the 
dominant  race  in  that  district      "thus  the   Etruscans  were  being 
uuiled  on  all  sides.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  (he  last 
contest  with  Rome,  the  Veientines  found  themselves  left  for  the  most 
put  to  fight  alone. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this   final   war  is  not  very  plain.      The   Thi  causa 
iTeuty  years'    truce   was  expiring,    and  the    Romans  accused  the  efih^tnit 
Vrientincs  of  predatory  acts  in  iheir  territory  ;  and,  finally,  of  a  con-  pT.'"''* 
tumacious  answer  to  ambassadors  sent  to  demand  restitution.     We  ^os'-jqi. 
may  assume  that  the  pretext  for  war  was  of  this  nature.     But  doubt- 
less the  growing  strength  of  the  Roman  arms,  trained  in  the  frequent 
siniggies  with  the  Volscian  and  the  Aequian,  from  which  the  Republic 
had  on  the  whole  emerged  with  extended  territory  and  widening 
Rpotaiion,  inspired  the  people  with  the  courage  and  determination 
for  a  more  continuous  effort.    And  when  to  this  were  added  distraction 
and  decadence  in  Etruria,  the  Romans  may  naturally  have  thought 
ihat  the  lime  was  come  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  existence  of 
ihrir  inveterate  enemy. 

War  was  declared  in  405,  and  in  the  next  year  the  siege  was  Thtiitgiif 
begun.      The   fact   of   Veii   thus   acting   entirely   on   the   defensive    i'tiiifS''». 
instead  of  making,  as  of  old,  incursions  into  the  Roman  territory,  is  a  '*°^' 
proof  of  the  change  in  the  relative  piowcr  of  the  two  which  the  last 
twenty  years  had  brought  about.     At  first  the  siege  was  carried  on  The  siige 
Imguidly :  there  was  a  war  at  the  same  time  with  the  Volscians,  and  ""^  carried 
the  attention  of  the  Romans  was   divided.       But,    the   Volscians  ""j^J^gg 
defeated,  they  were  able  from  the  second  year  of  the  siege  (403)  to  con-  ^rsi. 
centraie  their  whole  force  upon  the  doomed  city. 

StiQ  the  siege  dragged  on  without  much  hope  ;  and  though  the   Tktfrofle 
Etnjscan  League  had  refused  assistance,  partly  because  a  revolution  ^  Faierii, 
io  \'eii  itself  had  established  a  king  unacceptable  to  the  other  cities,   '-"^""' 
yet  the  apparent   ill   success   of  the   Roman   arms,  and  perhaps  the  guinii  und 
fear  of  being   themselves   the   next   object   of  attack,    induced   the  mmt  htlji 
pe<^le  (rf  Falerii,  Capena,  and  Tarquinii  to  make  some  not  very  '"  ''n''. 
effective  efforts  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  town  {402-401);    and  J^^- 
later  still  the  League  in  its  annual  meeting,  though  still  declining 
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formal  help,  authorised  the  raising  of  volunteers  from  the  cities  io 

<*'  The  Romans  were  now  obliged  to  extend  their  operations  to   the 

Dmanj       territories  of  Falerii  and  Capena,  in  order  to  prevent  farther  relief 

•tUriiaid  ^'"S  ^i*'  '°  ^^1'  \  ^'^'^  i*^  doing  this  suffered  some  severe  losses. 

iptHa.        At  the  same  time  renewed  trouble  with  the  Volscians  compelled  them 

U-J9^-       to    retake   Anxur,    which    had    fallen    shortly    before    the    siege    of 

Veii,  but  had  since  revolted  or  been  recaptured  by  the  Volscians. 

These  various  distractions   may  well    account    both   for   the   long 

resistance  of  Veii,    and  the  general  slackness  in  maintaining  the 

blockade  and  m  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  camp, 

gfcis  of  Nor  was  its  continuance  without  more  enduring  effects  on  the 

t  long        Roman  state.      The  first  step  towards  creating  a  military  class,  and 

'g(upun     changing  the  citiien,  who  armed  for  the  summer  excursion  to  protca 

^^  his  homestead,  into  the  professional   soldier,  had  been   taken  when 

Mien       during  the  siege  of  Anxur,  in  406,  pay  for  the  men  serving  in  the 

,j,.  ranks  had  been  decreed.     But  it  was  yet  a  farther  step  when,  during 

the  siege  of  Veii,  the   Roman  soldier  for  the  first   time  spent   the 

winter  in  camp  instead  of  returning  to  his  farm  or  business.      Men 

who  had  been  for  several  years  absent  from  their  ordinary  homes 

and  occupations  would  never  return  to  them  quite  the  same  in  spirit 

or  in  habits,  and  there  must  soon  have  been  some  who  began  to  look 

to  the  army,  not  as  the  occasional  sphere  of  a  citizen's  duty,  but  as 

the  calling  of  the  greater  part  of  their  life. 

'ributum.  Again,  ihe  long  continuance  in  camp  of  a  large  atmy  drawing  pay 

must  have  increased  the  burden  of  the  tributumj  for  during  the  siege 

of  Veii  the  cavalry  also  began  to  receive  pay  beyond  the  ordinary 

allowance  for  the  public  horse.     Heavy  taxation  is  a  sure  prelude  to 

civil  discontent  ;  and  it  was  natural  therefore  that  the  plebeians,  who 

felt  its  weight,  should   press   for  a  larger  share  in  the  government. 

in  of        Accordingly  we  find  that  now  they  at  length  succeed  in  securing  one 

rbiiaru.      or  more  places  among  the  consular  tribunes  for  men  of  their  order 

10  which  they  had  all  along  been  eligible.      It  was  inevitable  indeed 

that   a   long  war,   with    frequent   variations   of  success   and   failure, 

should  test  the  hold  of  the  patriciate   upon  the  chief  administration 

of  affairs.      Three  hundred  years  later  the  nobles  failed  under  such 

a    test    in    the    Jugurthine   war.      But    as    yet    corruption   had    not 

seriously  weakened  them.     They  were  roused  to  fresh  exertions: 

ihey  selected  their  best  and  most  distinguished  men  for  the  service 

of  the  State  :  and  at  length  the  undertaking  was  accomplished  by  one 

of  their  most   haughty  and  unpopular  champions,  Marcus  Furius 

Camillus. 

Lastly,  the  long  continuance  of  the  siege  gave  rise,  as  is  the  case 
almost  throughout  Roman  history,  to  frequent  reports  of  prodigies. 
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Tb«  most  remarkable  was  the  sudden  rise  in  the  level  of  the  Alban   Tkt  riu  in 

lake,  threatcDing  a  dangerous  inundation  in  the  Campagna,  where  '^.'^""'2 

man)'  Romans  had  farms  (398).     Flood  and  pestilence,  with  both  of        '  ^^' 

■hich  the  Romans  were  only  (00  familiar,  were  regarded  as  direct  signs 

of  divine  displeasure.      In  this  case  the  rise  of  water  seemed  tnore 

alarming  because  there  had  been  no  unusual  rainfall  to  account  for 

it    Vet  Livy  reports  the  previous  year  to  have  been  marked  by  a 

great  frost  and  heavy  snow  :   there  was,  therefore,  a  simple  explanation 

of  the  phenomenon,  which  would  have  satisfied  a  less  superstitious 

agie.     But  a  report  reached  Rome  that  an  old  Etruscan  augur  had 

been  heard  to  say  that  "  The  Romans  would  never  take  VeJi  till  an 

mtlet  had  been  made  for  the  waters  of  the  Alban   lake."      The  old 

nun  was  captured  and  brought  to  Rome,  where  he  declared  that  it 

■as  written  in  the  Etruscan  books  that  "  the  gods  would  not  depiart 

Atni  Veii  until,    the   Alban    lake    being    swollen,   its  waters  were 

drained  off  by    the   Roinans."      It  was   thereupon   resolved   in   the 

Senate  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.      The  answer  of  the  Pythia 

confirmed  the  Etruscan,  and  with  raiher  more  directness  than  usual 

ordered  the  Romans  to  drain  the  Alban  lake,  and  promised  success 

against  their  enemy  when  Ihey  had  done  it. 

It  is  useless,  in  view  of  the  habits  of  antiquity  in   regard  to  such    Theansiatr 
iWngs,  to  object  to  the  story  that  the  Alban  lake  had  nothing  to  do  Y'** 
■ith  Veii.     The    Pythia  was   asked  for  advice  as  to  a  threatened  ^^'^''• 
iWd,  and  very  sensibly  answered  "  drain  the  lake."      The  contingent 
pi^xnise  of  success  in  war  was  as  usual  founded  on  infonnation  which 
the  priests  at  Delphi  always  took  care  to  possess,  and  was  sufhciently 
•^ue  (o  save  the  credit  of  the  oradc,  whatever  might  happen  at  Veii. 

But  in  fact  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  work  done  at  the  Alban  T"**  ouilii 
lake  had  an  effect  on  the  Roman  success.     Whether  in  obedience  to  "^'^ 
ilx  oracle  or  no,  the  great  work  was  accomplished,  which  seems  cer-  ^^^ 
tainly  to  belong  to  this  age.     The  emissarium  of  the  lake  is  a  subter- 
ranean channel,  bored  through  the  tufa  rock,  1509  yards  long,  varying 
in  height  from  five  to  ten  feet,  in  breadth  averaging  from  three  to  four 
fc«,andgivingafallforthe  water  of  about  sixteen  feet.    It  conducts  the 
"ler  of  the  lake  into  a  small  stream  about  a  mile  from  Albano,  which 
fln»»  inio  the  Tiber.      It  is  a  work  of  astonishing  engineering  skill 
for  this  age,  though  the  great  cloacae  show  that  there  were  already 
among  the  Romans  men  capable  of  dealing  with  subterranean  struc- 
inrra  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  already  Fidenae  was  said  to  have  been 
taken  by  means  of  a  tunnel  or  mine.      But  this  work  at  the  Alban 
lake  is  lar  above  anything  yet  done.      It  involved  not  only  the  long 
boring  through  the  rock,  but  the  cutting  of  great  perpendicular  shafts 
fcf  the  admission  of  air  {spiracula),  traces  of  which  can  still  be  seen.      \ 
No  doubt  much  experience  of  tunnelling  had  been  gained  in  mining 
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for  metals  ;  and  this  method  of  capturing  towns  was  well  known  in 
Greece,  and  was  afterwards  frequently  employed  by  the  Romans.  > 
Still,  if  the  Alban  emissarium  is  of  tliis  age,  as  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe,  we  may  say  either  that  the  experience  gained  in 
making  it  may  have  helped  the  sappers  at  Veii,  or  that  its  construc- 
tion at  least  shows  that  there  were  men  at  Rome  capable  of  making 
the  tunnel  described. 

Veii  at  any  rate  was  certainly  taken  ;  and  the  story  of  its  capture, 
handed  down  and  believed  by  the  Romans,  was  this.^ 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  —  the  work  at  the  Alban  lake 
having  been  completed, — the  Romans  resolved  on  a  supreme  eflbrt 
to  end  it.  There  was  grave  reason  to  believe  that  affairs  in 
the  camp  were  going  on  ill :  discipline  was  relaxed  \  men  skir- 
mished at  will,  or  held  converse  with  the  enemy  ;  and  it  was  dear 
that  some  man  of  authority  and  firmness  must  be  sent  to  take 
I  command.  Therefore  M.  Furius  Camillus  was  made  dictator,  and 
he  look  P.  Cornelius  as  his  master  of  the  horse  and  went  to  the 
camp  before  Veii.  He  had  already  ravaged  the  territory  of  Falerii 
(400),  and  as  *  consular  tribune  taken  and  sacked  Capena :  and, 
though  he  seems  to  have  been  unpopular  with  the  plebs,  he  had  great 
qualities  as  a  leader.  No  sooner  did  he  take  the  command  than  a 
change  came  over  the  Roman  army.  There  was  a  new  spirit  in  the 
men.  Discipline  was  enforced  with  rigour;  those  who  had  fied  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy  were  visited  with  military  punishment  ; 
new  soldiers  were  enrolled,  and  auxiliaries  obtained  from  the  Latins 
and  Hernicans.  Having  defeated  the  forces  of  Capena  and  Falerii, 
who  were  still  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  relieving  Veii,  he 
strengthened  the  lines  by  the  erection  of  new  towers  at  less  distance 
from  each  other,  and  strictly  prohibited  unauthorised  skirmishing 
between  them  and  the  city  walls.  But  above  all  he  pressed  on  the 
working  of  a  great  mine  or  tunnel  which  was  to  open  a  way  on  to  the 

'  Aeneas  Taclicus,  xnxvii,  ;  Polyb.  xxi,  aS, 

^  To  regard  Livy's  story  as  historical  up  to  397.  and  then  to  allrilnile  the 
rest  to  a  "  poem,"  is  at  any  rate  an  arbitrary  assumption.  Nothing  car  he  more 
ralionatiilic  tl).-in  Livy's  account ;  he  disavows  tielier  in  ihe  dramalk  story  of 
the  Eudden  interruption  of  the  Alban  sacrifice,  and  of  the  voice  from  Juno's  statue. 
Nothing  else  is  impossible  or  unlikely  in  Ihe  narrative.  The  influence  of  a  goc-d 
disciplinarian  and  active  man  in  Ihe  disordered  camp,  Ihe  added  energy  which 
Just  suHiced  lo  accomplish  a  work  which  had  been  long  preparing,  are  natural 
circumstances.  The  emijiarium  in  the  Alban  lake  is  a  stubborn  fact  which 
cannot  be  atlributed  to  a  "  Furian  poem  "  or  be  assigned  with  better  reason  10 
analher  age  than  lo  this.  Appeals  lo  oracles,  irrational  lo  us,  were  nol  so  to  a 
Roman  :  and  ihe  Pythia  frequenily  mentions  sulijecis  in  her  answer  which  were 
either  not  asked,  or  scemrni  loinlly  liisconnected.  Finally,  there  is  precisely  the 
same  reason,  neither  more  nor  less,  to  believe  Livy  in  this  siory  as  in  all  (he  eail  j 
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cisadeL  Six  relays  of  sappers  digging  for  six  hours  each  carried  on 
the  Kork  day  and  night,  until  the  surface  was  reached  near  the 
itmple  of  Juno.  Then  Camillus,  having  first  vowed  a  tenth  of  the 
spoil  to  Apollo  of  Delphi,  ordered  an  assault  to  be  made  on  several 
pans  of  the  wall  at  once,  that  the  besieged  garrison  might  all  be 
drawn  away  from  the  citadel ;  while  he  led  a  picked  company  of 
men  through  the  tunnel,  who,  springing  through  the  orifice,  charged 
down  upon  tlie  defenders,  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses,  and  burst 
open  the  city  gates,  through  which  the  Roman  army  entered.  Veil 
*d&  ai  last  taken,  and  a  scene  of  wild  disorder  and  carnage  followed, 
until  Camillus  proclaimed  that  the  unarmed  should  be  spared.  The 
inhabitants  surrendered,  and  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  help  them- 
selves 10  the  spoil.  Next  day  the  captive  Veientines  were  sold  by 
auction  and  their  price  paid  into  the  treasury.  Thus  the  long 
Mruggle  with  Veii,  almost  coeval  with  the  rise  of  the  cily  of  Rome, 
"as  once  and  for  all  laid  to  rest. 

The  city  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  ;  and  its  ^*'  ^'/^'' 
i\x  and  the  excellence  of  its  position  were  so  conspicuous,  that  both  ^ 
before  and  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  serious  pro- 
positions were  mooted  for  transferring  the  chief  seat  of  the  Roman 
people  to  it.  These  propositions,  however,  having  been  defeated,  it 
gradually  dwindled  away:  and  its  materials  were  so  constantly  carted 
off  for  other  buildings,  that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  utterly 
ilesolale,  and  within  a  century  after  the  Christian  era,  its  very  site 
s-as  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Two  tales  connected  with  the  fall  of  Veii  were  told  by  some,  both 
of  them  regarded  by  Livy  as  fabulous. 

When  the  Ronrtan  soldiers,  it  was  said,  came  to  the  mouth  of  'f" '»'" 
their  tunnel,  they  could  hear  just  above  them  an  haruspe\,  attending  "'P'^' 
a  sacrifice  which  was  being  offered  by  the  Veientine  king,  declare  ""  ■^' 
ilial  the  victory  would  be  his  who  should   complete   the   sacrifice  by 
duly  cutting  the  entrails.      At  the  word  the   Roman  soldiers  started 
nut  of  the  earth,  seized  the  entrails,  and  carried  them  to  the  dictator, 
■Iw  at  once  pierformed  the  ceremonial  act,  and  was  thus  pointed  out 
by  Heaven  as  the  victor. 

Ajrain,  it  was  said,  when  it  had  been  determined  to  remove  the  The  !i.iit 
^■3iMt  of  Juno  to  Rome,  certain  young  men  clothed  in  white,  and  ^ }•"">■ 
«ith  bodies  duly  purified,  entered  her  temple  at  Veii.  For  a  while 
ihey  hesitated  in  awe  of  the  divine  figure  ;  until  one  of  them  in  jest 
iir  earnest  ventured  to  say,  "  Wilt  thou  go  to  Rome,  Juno  ?  "  Then 
a  voice  was  heard  to  say  distinctly  "  1  will."  And  when  they  came  to 
tnove  the  statue,  behold  it  seemed  light  and  easy  to  bear,  as  though 
the  goddess  herself  were  marching  along  with  them.  So  they  bore 
her  to  Rome,  and  a  temple  was  built  for  her  by  Cainillus  on  the 
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Aventine.      Thus  did  legend  set  forth  the  ancient  faith  that  the  gods 

themselves  deserted  a  captured  city  and  clave  to  the  victorious  cause.' 

iumfhof        Caiiiilhis  was  allowed  a  triumph,  and  celebrated  his  victory  by 

nillus.     dedicating  a  temple  of  Juno  and  the  Mater  Matuta.     The  tenth  of 

the  spoil  vowed  to  Apollo  was  obtained  by  allowing  those  who  had 

it,  and  who  wished  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  religious  obligation, 

to  estimate  their  own  share  and  contribute  a  tenth.      A  gold  bowl 

was  then  made  and  sent  olT  to  Delphi,  was  captured  by  pirates  of 

the  Lipari  Islands,  but  piously  restored  by  them  to  the  god. 

u/ii  if  The  immediate  result  to  Rome  of  the  fall  of  Veii  was  a  rapid 

fall  of    extension  of  her  influence  in  Etruria.     On  the  same  day,  accordmg 

to   a   good  tradition,   the   Cauls    took   the  great   Etruscan   town  of 

,  i'^"       Melpnm  :  -  and  this  jjerhaps  gave  Rome  still  greater  opportunities  of 

,  gaining  a  hold  in  Etruria,  either  as  conqueror  or  protector.     In  39J 

,^-.        Falerii,  the  next  most  powerful  town  of  southern  Etruria,  yielded  (0 

the  arms  of  Camillas.      It  was  said  that  its  surrender  was  made  in 

admiration  of  his  good  faith.     For  when  a  certain  schoolmaster,  in 

charge  of  the  sons  of  Faliscnn  nobles,  brought  his  pupils  to  Catnillus 

as  hostages,  he  ordered  the  traitor's  hands  to  be  lied  behind  him,  and 

giving  the  boys  rods,  bade  them  drive  him  back  to  the  town.     Vet  we 

may  be  sure  that  the  Faliscans  would  not  have  submitted  to  a  large 

war-indemnity  had  they  thought  themselves  able  to  resist. 

i'lii  Early  in   390  Volsinii  was  also  subdued,  whose  people  had  the 

year  before  invaded  Roman  territory ;   and   finally  the  capture  of 

'"""'      Sutrium  made  the  Romans  masters  of  all  Etruria  south  of  the  Ciminian 

forest,  and  her  influence  in  the  country  was  shown,  fatally  to  herself 

in  the  appeal  for  help  from  Clusium  against  the  Gauls. 

'  When  Imuran  wrole  vielrix  rausa  diis  flatatl .  he  was  enunciating  a  very  oH 
be1i<.-f,  niore  perhaps  (irwli  than  Roman.  Thus  the  goddess  Athene  •ma  believtd 
to  have  dcKTlL-d  the  Acropolis  when  the  Persian  was  coming  (Herod,  viii.  41); 
Aeschylus  told  the  s.inie  tale  of  Thebes  (S.  c.  Tk.  307)  ;  Vergil  imitated  him  in 
n-'pird  to  Troy  (Aen,  ii.  331) ;  and  later  on  Tacitus  tells  us  how.  on  the  firing  of 
thu  Temple  of  Jerus.llem.  audita  major  humana  vox  EXCKUKKB  DEOS  :  iimui 
ingtas  molus  txredenlium  {H.  v.  13}.  The  reason,  says  Kuripides,  is,  tllat  in  a 
desolate  city  ihe  gocls  do  not  get  their  due  of  sacrifice  ( Troad.  33). 

'  Its  situation  is  unknown,  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan  is  the  most  geni'ral 

AcTHORiTiKS.  — The  fall  of  the  Fahii  is  described  hy  I.ivy  (ii.  48-50): 
IMonysius  (11.  19-22):  Diodorui  (xi.  53).  The  sut>sequent  dialings  with  Vdi 
are  also  found  in  I-ivy  (iii.-iv. )  and  in  Dionyiius  (ix.  36).  The  siege  and  fall  in  Livj 
iv.  Oi-v.  1-13  ;  Dionysius  lii.  fr.  8-ai  ;  Plutarch,  Lift  of  Camillm  ;  Florus  L  11: 
Euiropius  1.  19;  Zonaros  vli.  30-9I.      A  (ewdetailsoflittle  importance  in  Appian, 
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CONSTITUTIONAL   HISTORY    PROM    509   TO    390 

TtK  early  Republican  govemment  (buTnled  on  thai  of  Ihe  kings — Consuls, 
qnaistois.  and  people — Efiect  of  Scriian  reforms — Disabilities  of  the  plebs — 
Roman  ci vitas— Laws  and  Patria  Poleslaa — Perduellio  and  quasliones — 
Pnmxaiio — Oilier  laws  of  Poplicola — The  ownership  of  land — l^w  of  delK — 
The  tKiJ—Appius  Claudius  refiises  relief  to  the  ntjri — Secession  to  the  Sacred 
Mooni — Tribunes  of  the  pleba  appointed  :  their  powers,  duties,  number,  and 
manner  of  eleclian — Aediles  and  tbdrdulies — ^Agrarian  law  of  Spurius  Cassius : 
his  impeachment  and  death  (485)— i<^J-  Putlilia  Cufcranij  J471)— I>roposal 
iij  Terentilim  to  limit  and  define  the  power  of  the  consuls — The  embassy  to 
*^^"*'*  (453) — TT"^  ''"I  decemviraie  (451) — The  leu  tables — The  second 
decemviiate  (+50) — Change  in  policy  of  Appius  Claudius — The  two  new  tables — 
Morder  of  Sicinius  and  story  of  Virginia — Decemvir?  deposed  and  consuls  and 
tribunes  elected —Valerio-Horatian  laws — Thrir  effects— The  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  — The  /«  Canuleia  (443)  — 7"n*iiB>  mililaret  comulari  pQlislaU— 
Appointment  of  censors  ^Increase  of  poverty — ^Murder  of  Spurius  Maelius 
1439) — The  four  quaestorshlps  open  to  plebeians  (431) — Exile  of  Camillus — 
Tbe  tribunes  in  the  Senate — The  Gallic  invasion — Summary  of  laws. 

The  abolition   of  royalty  did  not   at  first  change  (he  principles  on   ^ 
which  the  government  was  administered.      But  what  had  been  done  f' 
by  ot»  man  elected  for  life  was  now  to  be  done  by  two  elected  for  a  („ 
year.    The  two  yearly  magistrates,  at  first  apparently  called  praetors,'  tn 
but  afterwards    consuls,    occupied    the    place    and    performed    the  ;" 
functions,  civil  and  religious,  of  the  king,  except  special   sacred  rites 
for  which  a  "ting"  was  held  to  be  imperatively  required,  and  which 
Here  therefore  delegated  to  a  rex  sacrorunt.     As  the  king  had   been 
irremovable  for  life,  so  were  they  for  a  year.      Like  him  ihey  were 
supreme  judges,  commanders-in-chief  of  the  army,  representatives  of 

'  The  name  given  to  the  headquarters  in  a  Roman  camp,  frraflorium,  among 
-Jtiia  things,  confirms  this.  Zonaras  (vii.  19)  says  that  the  name  lonsul  was  not 
uvd  until  after  the  decemvirate  (449).  and  Livy  (iit.  55)  seems  to  agree  with  him. 
■^'11  all  (irEek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  habit  of  Iheit  own  lime,  agree  in 
>P<alnng  of  ihem  as  BnrcH  and  "consuls,"  and  it  will  be  most  convenicut  to 
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the  State  before  foreign  governments.  Like  him  they  were  assisted 
by  a  council  of  "  fathers,"  whom  they  alone  summoned,  and  whose 
advice  they  were  not  bound  to  take.  As  a  symbol  of  this  supreme  but 
divided  power  each  was  preceded  in  turn  by  twelve  lictors  with  fasces 
and  axes,  and  each  sat  in  the  curule  chair. 

The  only  other  regular  officials  were  the  quaestors  or  quaeiilorn. 
Originally  charged  with  the  duly  of  tracking  crime  (or  perhaps  only 
murder)  and  bringing  the  offenders  to  Justice,  they  were  soon  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  if  not  before,  farther  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  State  finances  and  treasury,  and  gradually  lost  their 
judicial  ftinctions. 

The  people,  thus  governed,  were  divided  broadly  into  two  bodies. 
First,  those  who  belonged  tolhe  gentes,  of  which  there  were  about  fifty, 
and  their  clients,'  who,  without  being  actually  members  of  the  genles, 
were  closely  connected  with  them  (gentilicii  though  not  gtnlilti), 
and  seem  to  have  voted  in  the  thirty  curiae  into  which  the  gentes 
were  divided.  Secondly,  those  who  had  settled  in  Rome  for  any 
reason  without  being  members  of  the  gentes,  who  were  reckoned  as 
denizens  (incolae)  and  not  full  citizens.  These  men  formed  the  plebs 
or  multitude,  were  not  counted  in  the  curiae,  and  originally  were  not 
liable  to  the  tribu(jtiit  or  military  service. 

The  Servian  reforms  had  included  both  these  classes  in  a  two- 
fold division:  one  local  into  tribes,^  the  other  military  into  193 
centuries.  From  that  time  all,  except  the  one  century  below  tht 
fifth  class  possessing  property  of  less  value  than  12,500  asses,  were 
obliged  to  pay  the  iributum,  and  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  to  supply 
themselves  with  arms  according  to  the  class  to  which  their  century 
belonged.     All  alike,  even  the  one  century  of  capile  censi,  were  in- 

'  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  tlie  clients — a  subject  of  great  ditficully — ht 
may  nolo  certain  faeis  :  ji)  The  clienM  were  not  the  same  as  ihe  plebeians,  anil 
are  conslnntly  represented  as  acting  with  their  patrons  against  them.  (3)  \  client 
(iXt'cif  "to  hear")  owed  certain  duties  of  respect  and  practical  service,  both  in 
war  and  money,  to  his  fatronus,  and  the  palronus  in  his  turn  owed  his  client  pro- 
tcciion.  especially  as  his  representative  in  a  court  or  justice,  and  this  oMigation 
was  a  most  solemn  and  religious  one.  (3)  That  though  the  institution  w.-is  com- 
mon in  Greek  states,  the  Roman  ctitnUla  differed  from  others  in  being  hereditary. 
(4)  Though  the  clients  were  not  "  plcbeii"  jet  there  must  have  licen  a  lendencj  10 
recruit  tlieir  numliers  from  the  plelKians,  and  for  them  to  become  merged  again 
in  plebeians  on  the  extinction  of  gentes, 

'  The  four  dly  irilies  are  universally  attributed  to  the  "Servian"  reform. 
Whether  the  "rustic  tribes"  were  also  formed  at  Ihe  same  lime,  and  afta- 
wards  fell  into  abeyance  owing  to  a  loss  of  territory,  is  a  vexed  question.  Ai 
any  rate  at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  the  sei'enteen  rustic  trihes  existed, 
called  by  the  names  of  certain  of  the  pitrician  gentes.  These  trt'enty-one  tribe 
(the  four  city  tribes  always  remaining  uttchangetl)  were  mised  to  twentj-fiM?  in 
387  ;  10  twenty-seven  in  358  :  to  twenty-nine  in  333  ;  to  thiny-iive  in  341.  .\fta 
this  their  number  was  never  increased,  and  they  later  on  ceased  to  be  kicaL 
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duded  in  the  tribes,  thai  a  ci 

ind  propeny.      By  these  mi 

been  welded  te^ether,  and  may  all  be  called  citizens  {cives),  though  Civei. 

not  with  equal  rights. 

The  military  division  into  centuries  presently  became  a   civil  one   Tht  civil 
ibo,  by  means  of  which  all  voted  in  elections  and  on  laws  ;  and  the  disabiiititt 
tribJ  division  still  later  resulted  in  making  the  influence  of  the  mass  "'..f- 
of  citizens  a  reality.      But  for  a  long  while  anything  like  equality  was 
prevented  in  several  ways  ; 

First,  the  number  of  centuries  assigned  to  the  highest  class,   The 
"hich  consisted  of  the  few  wealthy,  practically  left  the  decision  on  ^^"'"•f 
ill  questions  to  them  ;  and  therefore  not  only  did  the  plebeians,  who   ,1^  amitia 
■ere  generally  the  less  wealthy,  not  really  attain  substantial  power 
in  the  comitia  centuriala,  but  the  gmtilicii  probably  had  less  than 
tliey  bad  formerly  exercised  in  the  comitia  curiala. 

Secondly,  the  comitia  curiata,  in  which  plebeians  had  no  share,    The 
sdU  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  conferring  imperium.  imferium. 

Thirdly,  though  all  the  people  voted  for  magistrates,  plebeians  The  tan- 
were  excluded  from  the  consulship,  on  the  religious  ground  that  "'"*'/■ 
patricians  alone  could  take  the  auspices. 

Fourthly,  the  patricians  claimed  that  they  alone  could  contract  Nu 
religious  marri^e  (conubium),  and  therefore  alone  could  have  children  coaulium. 
possessed  of  full  civil  rights  (civet  Optimo  jure).  The  marriage  ol 
plebeians,  a  union  with  women  that  they  might  be  mothers  (matri- 
nemum),  did  not  produce  such  children.  Therefore  there  could  be 
no  l^al  marriage  between  patrician  and  plebeian,  the  one  party  to 
it  being  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  conditions. 

Thus  we  have  a  body  of  citizens  with  certain  common  rights  and 
common  burdens,  but  marked  off  as  to  other  rights  by  two  distinctions, 
one  between  rich  and  poor  in  practice,  and  another  in  theory  and 
practice  alike  between  patrician  and  plebeian.     That  is,  the  Roman  Tht  full 
chnloi,  to  use  a  later  definition,  was  composed  of  two  classes  of  "ghis  of 
r«lits  (Jura):   (i)  public— the   right   of  voting  (Jus  suffragii),   the  ^f^'" 
right  of  holding  office  (jus  kcnorum),  the  right  of  appieal  against  a 
m^lrate  (Jus  provocationis) ;   (2)  private — the  right  of  trading  (jus 
CBmmerdi),  the  right  of  contracting  a  full  and  religious  marriage  (jus 
tanMi).     Of  these  the  plebeians  possessed  they»j-  suffragii,  though, 
if  poor,  their  vote  went  for  very  little,  the  Jus  provocations,  and  the 
}as  cmnmercii,  but  not  the  Jus  konnrum  or  jus  conubii. 

The  early  constitutionai  history  of  Rome  is  the  history  of  the  amal-  Pairician 
gMnatioo  of  these  two  orders  till  the  distinction  became  unimportant,  ""ff'- 
and,  in  so  far  as  it  stiU  existed,  was  practically  in  favour  of  the  lower   ^vl'^^"' 
wler.     But  the  struggles  which  led  to  this  were  continually  involved  p^r. 
with  the  inevitable  and  more  lasting  struggle  between  rich  and  poor-. 
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The  two  react  upon  each  other,  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  each 
other,  and  each  lends  to  the  other  its  peculiar  bitterness. 

Among  an  industrial  people  the  struggle  for  a  share  in  the  privi' 
'  leges  of  office,  and  especially  unpaid  office,  as  the  Roman  honor  was, 
f  is  not  the  first  which  engages  attention.  Personal  hardships,  exces- 
sive charges  on  the  fruits  of  labour,  personal  tyranny  on  the  part  of 
those  who  for  any  reason  have  a  hold  upon  them — these  are  the 
grievances  which  it  is  the  first  instinct  of  a  people  to  remove ;  it  is 
only  when  ihey  see  that  they  are  caused  or  maintained  by  inequality 
of  civil  rights  that  they  begin  to  strilce  for  their  removal.  Accordingly, 
up  to  471  we  find  that  the  struggles  of  the  plebeians  are  not  for 
privilege,  but  for  protection  against  harsh  government,  especially 
against  the  consequences  of  poverty  and  debt. 

Whether  there  was  any  written  code  of  law  in  existence  at  the 
end  of  the  regal  period  is  a  question  of  great  difficulty.  Livy  speaks 
of  some  royal  laws  extant  in  his  time ;  and  a  collection  of  them 
was  made  by  a  certain  Sexius  Papirius,  believed  to  have  lived  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.^  But  none  has  come  down  to  us  on 
good  authority.  It  seems  likely  that  the  king  administered  justice 
rather  according  to  customs  {mores)  than  by  written  laws.  Much 
of  what  we  should  look  for  in  a  criminal  and  even  in  a  civil  code  was 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  complete  power,  extending  to  enslave- 
ment or  death,  possessed  by  the  paterfamilias  over  all  members  of 
his  family,  including  wife,  natural  or  adopted  children,  grandchildren, 
and  wives  of  sons^ — a  system  saved  from  great  abuse  by  the  obliga- 
tion 10  decide  on  each  case  in  a  "  council "  of  relations.  Local 
government  in  the /^^' or  country  districts  also  seems  to  have  existed 
early,  and  trade  disputes  were  often  settled  by  arbitration.  Crimes 
against  the  State  were  judged  by  the  king  or  those  appointed  by 
him  for  the  occasion.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  the  term 
perdmllio  or  act  of  "  hostility,"  by  which  niay  be  indicated  almost 
any  act  likely  to  damage  the  community.  Under  the  Republic 
such  crimes  were  at  first  judged  by  the  comitia,  but  presently  by 
committees  {quaestiones)  <rf  the  sovereign  people  appointed  for  the 
particular  case.'  Against  hardship  from  judicial  decisions  or  edias 
of  a  m^islrate  individuals  were  protected  by  the  right  of  appealing 
(provocatio)  to  the  comitia  from  his  sentence.  Hence  the  consul, 
except  when  in  command  of  the  army  out  of  Rome,  ceased  to  decide 
capital  charges  or  inflict  summary  punishment.  That  was  only  done 
after  trial  by  the  whole  people  as  represented  by  such  committees. 

We  have  seen  that  this  right  of  appeal  appears  to  have  existed 

•  Pomponius  g  a,      Livy  vi.  i. 

*  No  standing  committee  assii^ned  lo  a  sgircinl  class  of  crimes  was  esubliiihhl 
till  149  liy  the  kx  CalfumiA  lU  rtftlnndit. 
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io  aa  tmperfea  form  under  the  kings.      The   earliest  legislation 
auribuied  to   Republican  times  was  the  lex   Valeria,   proposed  by  Ijx  Va, 
Valerius  Poplieola,  which  secured  this  right  against  the  sentence  of  '""■  6° 
ibe  consul ;  though  another  law  of  the  same  Valerius  appears  to  ^ 
have  excepted  those  who  attempted  to  obtain  kingly  power.     The 
Valerian  law  was  re-enacted  with  heavier  penalties  on  more  than 
HOC  occasion,'  extended  to  citizens  outside  the  mile  radius  from 
Rome  (to  which  it  was  originally  confined),  and  eventually  saved 
Roman  citizens  altc^ether   from   the    penalty  of    flogging   before 
(Kcaiion.     These  laws,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  infliction  of 
death,  without  appeal,   by  the  commander  of  an  army,  though  the 
ihinj  Ux  Porci'a  ( 1 84)  forbade  the  scourging  of  citizen-soldiers  ivith 
tk  cat  or  rods  {verbera  or  virgat). 

Next  to  personal  security  the  most  important  thing  to  a  nation  iLam/- 
of  fiinners  was  the  tenure  of  land.  A  law  of  Poplieola  had  secured  i™i"'i- 
fret  markets  by  the  abolition  of  market  dues  {porloria)  for  citizens. 
Bu  this  would  not  be  sufficient  without  equitable  arrangements  as 
10  the  ownership  of  the  land  itsel£  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  ihal  at 
first  all  land  was  held  in  common  by  a  gens,  it  seems  certain  thai 
at  ihe  beginning  of  the  Republic  private  ownership  existed.  The 
State,  however,  retained  certain  lands  in  its  own  power,  which  were 
inoeased  from  time  to  time  by  territories  of  conquered  cities.  This 
^nd  was  treated  in  one  of  three  ways.  It  was  eiiher  granted  in 
aUotments  to  needy  citizens,  or  was  let  on  lease  to  possessore!,  or 
ras  retained  as  common  pasture.  In  the  last  two  cases  it  was 
called  ager  pubUcus.  Various  grievances  arose  regarding  both 
t:Iasses  of  lancL  Allotments  averaged  seven  Jugtra  (about  4  j  acres), 
and  were  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family.  Consequently  loss 
or  mislbTtune  frequently  compelled  the  sale  of  such  farms,  which 
had  a  tendency  to  accumulate  in  fewer  hands,  while  the  numbers  of 
the  Undless  and  discontented  increased.  Again,  the  rich  man 
frequently  treated  the  portion  of  the  ager  pubUcus  leased  from  the 
Sate  as  his  freehold,  inalienable  and  incapable  of  redivision  ;  or, 
in  the  parts  kept  as  public  pasture,  fed  more  sheep  and  oxen  than 
he  was  entitled  to  do.  The  poorer  plebeian,  therefore,  always  strove 
to  have  conquered  lands  divided,  and  not  kept  as  ager  publiais; 
•bile  the  landless  men,  who  got  allotments  at  a  distance,  were 
inclmed  to  regard  their  migration  as  an  almost  equal  grievance.  If 
the  rich  men,  they  argued,  had  not  monopolised  the  public  pastures 

'  The  Valerio-Horatian  laws  (449)  ordained  thai  any  one  who  procured  the 
''eiTion  of  a  magistiale  siHt  fravocatiane  should  be  outlavted.  There  were  on 
■his  sul^eci  also  a  &r  Vakria-^C.  300  (Livy  x,  9};  two  A,i,w /'orciW  before  K.r. 
184-  None  of  lh«n,  according  lo  Cicero  {de  Rep.  ii.  8  54)-  "ddml  .inytliing  to 
the  nitsLuice  uf  the  law,  only  lo  the  penalties  attaching  10  a  vjolulion  of  it. 
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wiih  iheir  herds,  and  treated  the  lands  which  they  leased  at  a 
nominal  rental  as  their  own,  there  would  have  been  enough  land  at 
home  to  divide  among  those  who  had  been  ruined  while  serving 
their  country  in  airns. 

But  though  it  was  bad  enough  to  be  landless,  it  was  far  worse  to 

be  a  prisoner  and  a  slave,  and  the  Roman  law  of  debt  made  many 

men  both.      The  principle  on   which  this  law  or  custom  proceeded 

was  thai  a  thing  pledged  as  security  passed  completely  into  the 

power  of  the  mortgagee.      Thus,  when  the  debtor's  property  was 

exhausted,  his  person  was  absolutely  in   the  hands  of  his  creditor. 

He  was  not  yet  a  slave,  but  he  was  nexus,  and  custom — afterwards, 

no  doubt,  embodied  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables — authorised  his 

creditor  to  load  him  with  chains,  and,  after  a  certain   period,  to  sell 

him  as  a  slave.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  sale  of  a  defaulting 

debtor  was  more  shocking  to  the  sentiment  of  the  day  than  was   ini- 

prisonmeni  (often  lifelong)  for  debt  in  recent  times  among  ourselves; 

and  the  ancient  writers  aver  that  the  more  brutal  practice,  recognised 

by   the   law   of   the   twelve   tables,    of  several   creditors   dividing  a 

debtor's  body,  was   never  actually  carried  out.      But  the  position  of 

a  nexus,  neither  free  nor  slave,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  one 

of  peculiar  hardship  ;  and  at  any  ra.te  when  the  number  of  citizens  in 

that  position  was  large,  and  the  circumstances  reducing  them  to  ii 

such  as  to  appeal  to  sympathy,  the  discontent  became  formidable. 

Coss.  In  the  year  49;  one  of  the  usual  levies  was  required  against  the 

'"_  Volscians.      The  Forum  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  the  discontented 

'^'■'     plebeians,  when  suddenly  one   of  these    unhappy  next   appeared. 

The   clothed  in  rags,  emaciated  and   deadly  pale,  with  long  shaggy  hair 

'/."        and  untrimmed  beard.      He  was  recognised  as  one  who  had  served 

as  a  centurion  with  conspicuous  bravery,  and  he  now  pointed  to  the 

scars  of  the  wounds  received  in  the  wars,  and  the  marks  of  scourging 

inflicted  on  him  by  his  cruel  creditors.      He  had  a  pitiful  tale  to  tell. 

His  farm  had   been  ravaged  in  a   Sabine   raid  ;   all  his  cattle  had 

been  driven  off  and  his  homestead  burnt ;  he  had  to  borrow  money 

to  pay  the  war-tax  {tribututn)  \  the  debt  had  accumulated  with  usury : 

and  his  creditors  had  then  seized  his  person,  tortured  and  imprisoned 

him  in  an  ergastuhan,  as  though  he  were  already  a  slave. 

tei-  Horror  and   pity  seized  the  people,  and  the  long -smouldering 

ini  in  discontent  broke  into  a  blaie.     The  Forum  was  filled  with  angr)- 

■'''        shouts ;   many   of  the    unfortunate   next,   forcibly  delivered,    threw 

themselves   upon  the   protection   of   the   citizens,   and   some   of  the 

senators  who  were  in  the  Forum  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  an 

excited  crowd,  and  were   roughly  handled.      The  people  demanded 

thai   a  meeting  of  the  Senate  should  be   summoned,  and  measures 

devised  for  relief.     Some  senators  answered  the  summons  of  the 
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consuls,  but  the  majority  were  afraid,  and  the  anger  of  the  people 

sMmed  likely  to  end  in  open  violence.      But  in  the  midst  of  the 

tumnlt  news  came  that  the  Volscians  were  on  the  march.     The 

pei^le  at  first  refused   to  enlist      But  the  more  moderiitc  of  the  two 

consuls,  Servilius,  induced  them   to  do  their  duty  to  the  country  by 

in  edict,  which  was  regarded  as  a  security  for  the  present,  and  as 

holding  out  hope  for  the  future.      "  No  nexus  was  to  be  hindered  by  Eduiin 

his  creditor  from    giving   in   his   name   to   the   levy;    no   one   was  ">•'/ 0/ Iht 

to  seiie  or  sell  the  goods  of  a  debtor  while  he  uas  serving  in  the  "'"' 

amy,  or  to  confine  his  sons  or  grandsons  in  security  for  him."    Then 

the  people  gave  in  their  names  for   the   levy  ;   the   Volscians  were 

itpulsed,  as  well  as  the  Sabincs  and  Aurunci. 

Bat  border  frays  are  soon  over,  and  the  soldiers  on  their  return  Reftalid 
■tre  enraged  by  a  decision  of  the  consul  Appius,  which  placed  the  h  ^Pt""- 
itii  in  the  same  position  as  before.      The  power  of  the  creditor  over 
his  debtor  was  to  be  exactly  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  war.     Riots  Const^mt 
atlended  the  rescue  of  one  ruxus  after  another  as  he  was  being  led  ""''■ 
ulT  by  his  creditor ;  the  city  was  full  of  rumours  and  clamour,  and 
•hen  Appius  tried  to  arrest  a  ringleader  of  the  crowd,  he  was  forced 
10  release  him  on  his  appeal  to  the  people. 

The  resistance   of  the  plebeians   became  still   more  formidable  49-f-   Co"- 
nen  year,  because  better  oi^anised.     Some  of  them  met  regularly  ■^;  '  ''^'' 
on  the  Aventine,  others  on  the  Esquiline  ;  and  the  patricians  saw   j'!J^'„„', 
that  ihese  informal  concilia  plebis  might  soon  arrogate  an  authority  ,\t,tUngs  u/ 
superior  TO  their  own.      But  when  the  consuls  tried  to  suppress  them  lArflrkt. 
by  holding  a  levy  against  the  Volscians,  the  plebeian  youth  firmly 
rtftised  to  give   in   their  names.      An  attempt  to  arrest  one  of  them 
*as  met  by  a  noisy  scene  of  violence,  and  finally  it  was  determined 
that  a  dictator  should  be  named  to  put  down  the  disturbance  and 
cariy  on  the  war. 

Happily  not  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  hatefiil  to  the  plebeians,   M\  I'al- 
bin  Manius  Valerius  Volusus  (brother  of  Poplicola)  was  named,  ''"''*  '"'" 
*ho5«  more  popular  sentiments  were  known  and  whose  character  j^^i^ig^ 
niade  him  trusted.     He  induced  the  young  men  to  enlist  by  an  edict  The  Stnat/ 
of  protection   to  debtors  similar  to  that  of  the   previous  year;  and,  nfustnlirf 
when  the  army  returned  victorious  from  the  Volscian  war,  he  brought  '"  ""  "'"■ 
a  motion  before  the  Senate  to  secure  milder  treatment  for  the  nexi. 
The  motion   was   rejected,  and   Valerius   abdicated  his   dictatorship 
rather  than  be  the  instrument  of  a  breach  of  faith,     "  You  will  some 
day  wish,"  he  said  to  the  Senate,  "  that  the  plebeians  had  patrons 
like  me."     But  this  made  him  more  beloved,  and  enabled  him  to 
eiercise  a  salutary  influence  in  the  quarrel. 

The  Senate  dared  not  disband  the  army  lest  the  demands  against 
which  they  were  resolved  should  again  cause  popular  tumults.     So , 
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long  as  the  legions  were  subject  to  the  imperium  of  the  consul,  ihey 

believed  that  they  had  a  firm   hold  upon  the  most  formidable  part  of 

the  papulation.     Under  the  pretext  therefore  of  a  fresh  danger  from 

the  Aequians  the  legions  were  again  ordered  out  under  the  consul 

Tht  armtd         But  the  soldiers  were  also  citizens.     They  resolved  that  they 

ciiisns         would  no  longer  submit  to  injustice.      "  Let  us  kill  the  consul,"  ¥»as 

J'^^'.%        .  (he  first  suggestion,  "  and   so   be  free  of  our  military  oath."      But  a 

ifouni."      crime  could  not  annul  a  religious  obhgation  :  and  they  finally  conceived 

^yj.  and  executed  a  measure,  which  has  ever  since  been  justly  celebrated 

as  the  most  glorious  of  revolutions,  because  unstained  by  bloodshed 

and  violence,  while  effectually  proving  to  the  oppressive  minority 

what  they  would  lose  by  persisting  in  an  unrighteous  policy.     On 

the  advice   of  one  Sicinius   the  armed   citizen- soldiers   marched  in 

good  order  beyond  the   Anio,  and  occupied  a  hill,  which  came  in 

after  times,  in  memory  of  this  event,  to  be  called  the  Sacred  Mount 

They  took  nothing  with  them  but  what  was  necessary  to  support 

life ;  but  they  fortified  the  usual  cainp,  and  remained  quietly  there 

for  many  days,  neither  attacked  nor  attacking. 

Alarm  of  This  famous   "secession,"  therefore,  was  not  the  withdrawal  of 

iht  seaa~      ^^  unarmed  populace,  but  the  deliberate  abandonment  of  the  city 

by  the  flower  of  the  fighting  force,   which   Rome,  surrounded  by 

enemies,  could  not  afford  to  lose.    The  patres  were  naturally  alarmed, 

Areneniut     and  soon  determined  to  negotiate.      Menenius  Agrippa  was  sent,  and 

.lj:rifpa.       is  said  to  have  won  over  the  host  to  moderate  counsels  by  the  fcble 

of  the  rebellion  of  the  members  against  the  belly,  which,  being 

starved,   was  avenged   by   the  decay  of   the  seditious   parts.       But 

we   may  safely  conclude  that   no  story,   however  ingenious,   would 

have  persuaded  the  seceders  to  return  without  solid  concessions. 

TribuHi       The  negotiations  ended  in  a  compromise.     The  plebeians  were  to 

fi/cfii  afi-      have  officers  appointed  from  their  own   ranks,   whose   special  duty 

v"'" '  '         should   be  to   protect   citizens  against   the  harsh   sentences   of   the 

consuls.      As   the  officers  commanding  the  pieople   under  arms  were 

called   tribunes,   so   these   were   to   be  called   by  the   same   name.' 

Henceforth  there  would  be  two  kinds  of  tribunes,  the  tribuni  mili/am, 

elected  to  command   the  legions  on  service,  and  TRlifUMI   PLEEIS, 

Naiiirt         elected  for  a  year  to  protect  the  people  not  under  arms.    Accordingly, 

and  limiis    their  authority  was  confined   to  a  mile  radius  round   the  fomoerium. 

""/z*'/"""^  That  is,  it  could   be  exercised  against  the  consul  when  acting  in  the 

""   '   city  or  holding  a  levy  in   the  Campus,  but  not  against  his  imperium 

when  in  command  of  an  army  outside.      How  far  it  availed  against 

the  imperium   of  a  dictator  was  a  moot   point.       But   this   was  of 

comparaiively  little  importance;  for  the  dictator  was  only  o 

'  Hjjs  point  is  dwelt  on  by  Zonoras.  viL  15. 
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ally  appointed,  usually  for  some  special  civil  function,  which  being 
performed  he  abdicated  immediately,  or  for  some  military  expedition 
which  look  him  at  once  out  of  Rome.  At  most  his  office  lasted  for 
only  six  months.  The  consuls,  on  the  other  hand,  were  judges  as 
veil  as  military  commanders,  and  it  was  generally  against  hardships 
irflined  by  them  in  that  capacity  that  the  tribunes  were  to  act. 
They  were  not  magistrates  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  had  no  fixed 
sphere  of  duty  {prm'incia).  Their  power  was  negative  ;  they  could 
stay  proceeding;.  Their  veto  or  intercession  stopped  the  action  of  3 
magistrate,  and  gradually  various  other  public  business  ;  while  their 
right  of  summoning  and  addressing  the  plebs  (jus  agetidi  cum  pUbe)  in 
time  gave  them  an  important  legislative  position.  The  lex  Icilia  (492)  i^x 
made  their  persons  sacred,  and  exposed  to  a  curse  any  one  obstructing  mcraU 
ihem  or  offering  them  or  their  officers  violence.  In  case  of  dis-  49'- 
obolience  they  could  arrest  and  imprison  even  the  consul  himself^' 
and  by  the  Ux  Aiernia  Tarpeia  (454)  could  inflict  a  fine.  They 
*tre  assisted  by  two  other  plebeian  magistrates,  appointed  at  the 
same  lime,  called  Aediles,  who  transacted  legal  business  confined  to 
the  plebs,  and  had  charge  of  all  documents  connected  with  the 
plebeian  concilia.  As  their  primary  duty  was  to  give  aid  {auxilium) 
to  all  citizens  at  all  times,  whether  against  a  magisterial  decision,  or 
the  payment  of  tribute,  or  a  military  levy,  the  tribunes  were  bound 
to  keep  the  doors  of  their  houses  always  open,  and  not  to  be  more 
than  one  day  absent  from  Rome  except  during  ^.hc/eiiae  Liitinae, 

There  is  some  variation  in  our  authorities  as  to  the  original  Numb 
number  of  the  tribunes.  Livy  says  two  were  first  elected,  C.  ^'"* 
Licinius  and  L.  Albinus,  who  then  held  an  election  of  three  colleagues. 
Cicero  also  speaks  of  two  being  first  created,  but  Dionysius  says 
thai  five  were  elected  at  once.  Diodorus,  again,  that  two  were  elected 
in  the  first  instance,  and  raised  to  four  in  471.'  Whatevei"  was  the 
original  number  it  seems  certain  that  there  were  soon  five,  and  after 
457  ten.  If  the  fiill  number  was  not  created  by  the  comitia,  those 
elected  had  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  by  co-optation  ;  and  in  438  a  law 
■as  passed  compelling  the  president  at  the  election  to  go  on  with 
the  cBmitia  until  ten  were  elected.* 

As  difficult  is  the  question  of  the  manner  of  their  election.     Here 

jtii. 

•  Cicenj,  dt  Rep.  ii.  34  ;  Livy  iu  58 ;   Dionys.  vi.  89 ;   Diodorus  iri.  68. 

'  l-a  Tretwnia,  Livy  ill.  6$  ut  qui  pUbem  Romanam  Mbuiua  plebi  rogant, 
■1  ufu  to  ragaret.  dim  detem  triiunes  plebei  facerti.  They  entered  on  their 
iumiors  on  tbc  lath  oT  December,  and  a  severe  punishment — even,  it  is  said, 
fuming  aliie — could  be  imposed  on  tribunes  abdica.ting  tKTore  the  ekction  of 
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apparently  was  the  part  of  the  compromise  in  favour  of  the  patricians. 
They  agreed  to  recognise  the  plebeians  as  a  constituent  body,  so  far 
as  to  allow  them  to  have  officers  of  their  own  ;  in  return  the  plebeians 
were  content  that  their  tribunes  should  be  elected  by  the  curiae,  in 
which,  though  the  clients  of  ihe  patrician  gentes  appear  to  have 
voted,  the  patricians  themselves  had  the  determining  voice.  Others 
have  thought  that  tribunes  were  from  the  first  elected  by  the 
plebeians,  though  voting  by  curiae  and  not  by  tribes.  But  these 
plebeian  comitia  or  concilia  curiata  are  wholly  unknown  in  connexion 
with  anything  else,  and  their  existence  is  denied  by  most  scholars.* 

The  most  striking  effect  of  the  appointment  of  tribunes— setting 
aside  personal  hardships  which  they  may  have  prevented — was  the 
rapid  growth  of  plebeian  organisation.  The  informal  concilia  of  the 
plebs  became  more  and  more  important,  as  the  tribunes  exercised 
their  privilege  of  summoning  and  consulting  them,  and  eventually 
obtained  recognition  first  as  an  elective  and  then  as  a  legislative 


But  the  twenty-three  years  which  elapsed  before  Ihe  next  advance 
of  the  plebeian  assembly  witnessed  also  a  recrudescence  of  the  old 
difficulty  as  to  poverty  and  the  possession  of  land.  In  the  year  4S6 
the  consul  Spurius  Cassius,  wise  negotiator  of  the  renewed  Latin 
League,  appears  to  have  seen  that  this  poverty  demanded  measures 
of  relief.  In  the  previous  year  (487)  the  Hemici  had  been  conquered 
and  some  of  their  lands  had  become  the  property  of  the  Roman 
people.  Instead  of  treating  this  as  ager  publicus  to  be  let  out  at 
fixed  rentals,  which  would  put  it  into  the  hands  of  capitalists,  Spurius 
Cassius  proposed  to  divide  it  in  absolute  ownership  among  landless 
men,  Roman  and  Latin.  Livy  calls  this  tlie  first  agrarian  law  ever 
promulgated.  But  captured  lands  had  been  dealt  with  before  ;  what 
was  peculiar  about  this  law  was  that  for  the  first  time  it  profiosed  to 
recognise  the  right  of  Latins  to  share  with  Romans  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  was  to  have  a  retrospective  effect,  for  it  contained  a  clause 
dealing  with  land-  already  made  ager  publicus,  but  occupied  by 
private  owners.  This  land  it  proposed  to  let  out  at  fair  rents,  or  to 
add  it  to  what  was  now  to  be  divided  among  poor  plebeians.     It  was 

'  The  various  Iheorii^  on  Ihis  subject  (hat  have  found  advocates  an  collided 
by  Willema,  Droit  public  Homain.  p.  aSo,  note  4.  Cicero,  pre  Cvntetie.  ft.  33, 
says  distinctly  aiupicato  foiltro  anna  triiuni  fhbii  comilUs  ctiriatii  crrati  tunt , 
and  the  concilia  of  (he  plebs  were  not  "auspicalo."  Mommsen's  Iheory  of  the 
concilia  fliHs  curia/a  is  chiefly  supported  by  Dionysius  vi.  89.  rfftifStlt  4  !^>i« 
fit  Tit  tAtc  sArai  ippaTplat,  St  ttiirm  (aXoun  tovpiat.  On  (he  oihcr  band  Livy  tan 
tha(  the  bin  of  Publilius  Volero  in  471  "  (00k  away  from  ihe  patricians  the  power 
of  electing  by  means  of  (heir  clients  whom  ibey  chose  as  Iribunc" — gtiac  falriciii 
omiujn  poleslaltm  per  ilitHtiuiH  saffragia  enandi  quot  vc/lent  triiunoi  au/trrtnt 
(ii.  56),  a  description  which  could  only  apply  to  (he  eemiHa  curiata. 
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(his  which  made  the  patricians  hostile  to  the  measure  ;  while  the 
consul  Virginius  skilfully  used  the  clause  admitting  Latins  to  a  share 
to  excite  popukr  prejudice  against  the  bill  and  its  author. 

Cassius  doubtless   inserted  this  clause  in  pursuance  of  that  con-  Spuriui 
ciliaiory  policy  towards  the  states  of  Latium,  which  had  contributed  so  """.,?! 
much  to  the  reconstitution  of  the  League.     But  it  was  enough  to  take  a„4  put  to 
tie  bloom  off  the  gift  in  the  jealous  eyes  of  the  citizens  ;  and  Cassius,  deaik,  fSj, 
therefore,  lost  much  of  the  support  for  which  he  might  ha\'e  looked, 
when  as  a  private  person,  in  the  year  after  his  consulship,  he  was 
charged   with    attempting    kingly   power,    condemned,    and    put    to 
deaih.'     Besides  his  agrarian  law  another  measure  proposed  by  him 
"■as  held  to  support  the  charge.     Celo  of  Syracuse,  it  is  said,  had  The 
s«l  a  present   of  com  to  the  Roman   peopie^perhaps  as  a  recf^ni-  ^""'i"" 
lion  of  their  hostility  to  the  common  Etruscan  enemy,  which   should  ,^„ 
have  been  distributed  free  ;  and  Cassius  now  proposed  that  the  low 
piice  paid  for  it  should  be  refunded.^ 

The  fate  of  Cassius  foreshadowed  that  of  Maelius  and  the  PatrUUm 
Gracchi,  and  of  others  who  ventured  to  make  a  stand  in  behalf  of  '"""/*• 
the  poor  and  helpless  against  class  privilege  and  selfishness.  But  ''  -^  *'  ' 
if  it  be  true  that  the  people  were  beguiled  into  a  base  desertion  of 
tbtirwise  champion,  they  were  rightly  punished  by  a  long  subjection 
10  the  patricians.  The  consulship  not  only  became  more  and  more 
an  exclusively  patrician  office,  but  seemed  gradually  becoming 
hereditary  in  the  Fabian  femily.  The  tribunes  themselves  were  for 
ihe  most  pan  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians.  If  one  bolder 
than  the  rest,  as  Spurius  Licinius  in  48 1,  ventured  to  speak  of  the 
ntcessity  of  reviving  the  agrarian  proposals  of  Cassius,  he  was 
promptly  silenced  by  his  more  accommodating  colleagues.  In  475 
two  tribunes  had  indeed  successfully  prosecuted  T.  Menenius,  for 
he  was  ah'cady  discredited  by  having  sustained  a  defeat  on  the 
Cremera;  but  another  tribune,  A.  Genucius,  who  in  473  ventured 
to  briog  a  consular  to  trial,  was  murdered  in  his  bed. 

It  was  apparently  this  last  event  which  led  to  the  next  advance  iJ" 
of  the  plebeians.     This  was  the  formal  recognition  by  the  Ux  Pub-  ^'J^j'"'- 
iilia  VoUroms  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  tribunes  and  aediles    ..^ 
V  voting  in  tribes  {471).      This  was  only  obtained  after  a  violent 
smiggle,  in  which  Appius  Claudius  again  came  forward  as  the  most 

'  The  formal  tkome  of  thf  crime  charged  was  perduillio  (see  p.  93  ;  Uvy  ii. 
Ji).  A  Iradition  followed  by  Cicero  (ai  Ugg.  ii.  23]  represented  Ihe  quaestors 
^  Ktbig  Ihe  part  of  accuseis.  Others  represent  him  as  condemned  by  bis  own 
faibo-  in  nrtne  of  the  patria  polestas. 

*  The  pmenl  of  com  had  been  made  in  the  famine  year  199.  Dionysius  {vili. 
70).  naarch  (Cvrial  xvi.)  and  Livy  (ii.  4)  speak  of  Ihe  Siculum  Jrumenlum 
■'ilhm  naming  Ihe  kiag ;  bat  others  had  made  [he  mistake  of  atlritiuting  Ihe 
£>'>  to  Dkajshis  (Dionys.  viL  i). 
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uncompromising  opponent  of  the  plebeian  demand.  The  senators, 
however,  wisely  gave  way,  and  the  law  was  sanctioned  by  their 
'  auctoritas  and  passed.  Thus  the  informal  concilia  piebis  became 
recognised  as  an  elective  body  — comitia  tributa.  In  this  the 
patricians  had  a  right  indeed  to  vote,  but  their  comparatively  small 
numbers  would  have  given  them  little  weight  if  they  had,  and  for  a 
time  at  any  rate  they  abstained.'  The  plebs  also  thus  obtained  the 
power  of  electing  tribunes  who  would  not  be  completely  under 
patrician  influence;  and  the  tribunes  could  legally  invite'the  comitia 
to  pass  resolutions  {plebisci(a),  which,  though  not  binding  on  the 
whole  populus,  had  yet  a  great  moral  weight  from  the  first,  and 
gradually  obtained  the  force  of  laws  binding  on  all.  Another 
advantage  of  thus  voting  in  tribes  was  that  it  did  not  require  the 
auspices  to  be  first  taken,  and  was  therefore  free  from  many  hin< 
drances,  which  the  patricians — in  sole  possession  as  yet  of  the  sacer- 
dotal and  augural  colleges — could  offer  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
comitia  curiata  or  cinturiata? 

The  lex-  Publilia  Voleronis^  in  ordaining  that  the  tribunes  should 
henceforth  be  elected  by  the  comitia  tributa,  at  present  practically 
an  exclusively  plebeian  assembly,  may  have  only  given  legal  sanction 
to  an  existing  custom,  the  curiate  assembly  seldom  venturing  to 
disallow  the  informal  nomination  of  the  concilium  pUbis.  But  the 
formal  acknowledgment  of  the  right  was  nevertheless  a  great  step. 
We  may  see  perhaps  the  fruit  of  it  in  the  greater  exertions  made  by 
the  tribunes  to  secure  an  equitable  arrangement  of  the  public  land 
in  461,  when  the  plebeians  demanded  allotments  at  home  rather 
than  in  the  territory  of  the  newly-conquered  Antiimi ;  in  the  attempt 
of  the  tribune  C.  Terenlilius  in  462  to  limit  the  power  of  the  consuls 
by  definite  enactments  as  to  their  functions  ;  in  the  impeachment 
of  Caesa  Quintius  who  opposed  Terentilius  in  461  ;  in  the  carrying 
of  the  lex  /cilia  in  456  for  redividing  the  land  on  the  Aventine  for 
building,  involving  the  disturbance  of  many  who  had  encroached 
on  it ;  in  frequent  interferences  in  the  yearly  levies  ;  and  finally  in 
the  railing  the  numbers  of  the  tribunes  themselves  from  five  to  ten, 
which,  though  it  did  not  turn  out    in   practice  to  enhance    their 

'  Ihe  comilia  Irihula  as  an  elective  assembly  must  always  have  included 
palriciBTis  who  uete  like  Ihe  rest  assessed  in  the  Irities.  Bui  when  this  nssvnibly 
met  for  deEiberative  purposes  it  was  at  first  only  the  old  comciHim  pidis,  and 
from  it  (he  patricians  were  excluded  (Livy  ii,  60). 

'  Dionyslus  iv.  49.      Bui  in  later  times  Ihc  auspces  seem  10  have  been  taken 

*  The  ' '  law  ' '  of  Volero  Is  perhaps  properly  10  be  called  a  pltbiicittim.  Bm 
a.  pldiiscitum\aA  not  yel  the  force  of  a  law,  and  ll  must  in  some  way  have  been 
passed  by  the  whole  people;  IJvy  {xiili.  a6)  says  of  Volero  that  he  tuHi,  AD 
«,  and  calls  it  a  kx  (ch.  57)- 
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power,*  is  an  iDdication  of  increased  business  and  importance.  The 
condition  which  the  Senate  attempted  (o  impose,  that  the  same 
men  should  not  be  re-elected  tribunes,  was  neglected  in  practice. 

But  the  proposal  of  Terentilius  to  limit  the  power  of  the  consuls  Evta/i 
by  definite  written  enactments,  after  his  rogaiio  had  been  fiercely  ^fdingio 
debated  for  ten  years,  was  now  to  be  carried  out  in  a  more  complete  ^ 
manner.       The  impeachment   of  the   consids  for  4S5   by  a  tribune  -^rait. 
and  an  aedile,  and  their  condemnation  and  fining  by  the  people — 
nominally  on  the  question  of  division  of  booty,  but  really,  it  seems, 
because  they  had  not  carried  out  the  law  for  dividing  the  land  on  the 
Aventine — led  to  the  acceptance  of  a  compromise  proposed  by  the 
tribunes,  that  a  commission  for  drafting  a  written  code  of  laws  should 
be  appointed.      For  the  plebeians  this  would  secure  that  the   power 
of  the  magistrates  should  not  be  used  against  them  illegally,  and  for 
the  patricians   it  held  out  the  hope   that   the  tribuneship  would  be 
unnecessary.      Hence  the  patricians  did  not  persist  in  their  resistance 
to  the  TerentiJian  propiosal  any  longer ;    and  the  plebeians  were 
content  for  a  time  to  abstain  from  electing  tribunes,  expecting  that 
their  pTT>tection  would,  for  the  short  time  of  the  suspension  of  the 
office,  be  supplied  by  the  action  of  some  of  the  new  board,  who  were 
meanwhile  to  supersede  all  the  regular  magistrates  ;  while  the  written 
laws  would    strengthen    the   hands   of    the   tribunes,  when  again 
appointed,  against  consular  tyranny. 

The  principle  of  confining  the  piower  of  punishment  possessed  L^as  ef 
by  the  consul  within  definite  limits  had  indeed  been  conceded  by  the  Sp.  Tar- 
Itx  Tarpeia-Atemia,  which  limited  the  fine  which  he  could  impose  ^"t'. 
to  two  cows  and  thirty  sheep  ;  *  but  it  was  also  necessary  that   their  xterxim 
power  should  he  farther  limited  by  the  laws  in  virtue  of  which  the  ^^. 
whole  administration   was   carried   on.      It   was   now   resolved   that 
such  a  code  should  be  drawn  up  and  exposed  in  public  for  all  to  see 
and  read. 

But  first  certain  commissioners  were  to  be  nominated  to  eViiine  ^S3-4S^' 
and  copy  the  best  codes  in  existence  among  the  Greeks,  and  espeta-  ^™'. 
ally  the  laws  of  Solon  at  Athens.     Accordingly  Sp.  Postumius  Albus,  ^^,  ^ 
A  Manlius,  and  Ser.  Sulpicius  set  out  for  Greece.     Athens  was  then  CT£f;. 
at  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  and  Pericles  was  her  leading  states- 
man.     It    is   not    therefore    in    itself   improbable   that    her   fame 
should  have  attracted  those  in  search  of  model  legislation.     Still  it 
would  have  been  a  more  obvious  thing  for  Romans  to  visit  the  Greek 

'  B« 

one  pany  pteveniing  the  action  of  the  other.     It  was  tt 
workaUe  at  all  (Zon,  vii.  15). 

*  Or,  as  some  have  it.  Ihiny  cows  and  two  sheep. 
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cities  of  Italy,  in  some  of  which  constitutjoas  bad  been  drawn  up  by 
those  who  made  such  work  their  special  profession.  Probably  they 
did  visit  some  of  these  towns ;  and  there  was  a  tradition  that  a 
certain  Hermodorus  of  Ephesus,  who  was  then  living  at  Rome, 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  code.*  Of  the  visit  to  Athens 
there  is  no  trace  in  Greek  writers  of  the  classical  time  ;  and  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables  are  not  known  to  us  with  sufficient  complete- 
ness to  enable  us  to  feel  sure  how  much,  if  anything,  was  taken 
from  those  of  Solon. ^ 
Tht  nafure  The  demand  was  not  for  a  change  in  the  laws,  much  less  tor 
•if  Ike  pro-  anything  like  a  revolution,  but  that  the  secret,  jealously  guarded  for 
Nation  '^"  "*  '""K'  "^  "''^'  '''*  '""*  were,  and  what  was  the  right  method  of 
putting  them  in  motion,  should  be  the  common  property  of  all.  The 
secret  had  been  well  kept,  partly,  perhaps,  because  there  was  little 
to  keep.  As  in  the  case  of  our  own  early  history,  the  number  of 
written  laws  was  probably  small.  The  government  was  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  ancient  traditions  and  customs,  of  which  the 
knowledge  was  confined  to  a  few.  But  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
trate was  a  living  and  patent  (act,  from  which  all  might  sufler  at  any 
hour  ;  and  now  that  the  people  had  become  conscious  of  their  cor- 
porate existence,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  claim  to  know  how 
fax  this  authority  extended,  what  it  was  they  had  to  obey,  what 
regulated  the  transactions  and  obligations  of  the  market-place,  the 
relation  of  patron  and  client,  of  master  and  slave,  of  fother  and  son. 
Tie  decern-  The  three  commissioners  returned  in  the  autumn  of  452,  and 
thereupon  the  decemvirs  were  appointed.  The  claim  of  plebeians  to 
places  on  the  board  appears  to  have  been  waived  on  the  condition 
that  the  Icilian  law  for  the  division  of  the  Aventine,  and  the  hgts 
sacraiae,  on  which  rested  the  inviolability  of  the  tribunes,  should  be 
left  untouched.  Among  the  ten  were  the  two  consul s^elect,  Appius 
Claudius  and  T.  Cenucius,  who,  in  virtue  of  the  office  thus  suspended, 
were  looked  upon  as  holding  the  lirst  rank  ;  the  three  commissioners 
who  had  been  sent  to  Greece ;  and  five  other  patricians.  All  took 
turns  in  administering  justice,  and  each  had  the  twelve  lictors  and 
fasces  only  on  his  day,  the  rest  being  each  attended  by  a  single 
usher  (a^^ensu!). 

The  rule  of  these  decemvirs  for  their  year  is  admitted  to  have 
been  excellent.  Justice  was  fairly  administered,  and  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  duly  respected.  Within  a  few  months  ten  tables  of 
laws,  which  they  had  drafted,  were  exposed  for  public  criticism  and 

'  Pomponius,  ap.  Dig.  i.  i,  3,   94:  Slrabo  liv.   i,  15  ;   Pliny  N.  H.  iniy. 
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emendation,  and  after  being   thus    improved  were  passed  by  the 
centuriate  assembly. 

What  followed  is  not  very  easy  to  understand.     The  code  was  The  acona 
believed  to  be  as  yet  incomplete,  and  decemvirs  were  thought  ncces-  deamvir- 
sary  again  for  the  following  year.     Perhaps  the  Senate  was  induced  '^''  ■'•*"■ 
to  consent  to  this  as  a  ferther  postponement  of  the  evil  day  of  the 
re-establishment  of  the  tribunate ;  while  the  plebeians,  conciliated 
by  the  moderation  of  the  first  decemvirs,  were  willing  to  consent  to 
a  farther  suspension  of  the  constitution  for  the  completion  of  a  busi- 
ness, advantageous    to   themselves,  asserted    to    be    still    in    some 
respects    defective.       Livy,    who    represents    Appius    Claudius    all 
through  as  exercising  the  chief  influence  among  his  colleagues,  now 
depicts  him  as  exerting  himself  to   secure   his  own   re-election,  with 
elaborate  display  of  popular  sentiments,  and  at  the  same  time  as  taking 
care  to  replace  the  aristocralic  members  of  the  old  board,  whom  he 
regarded  as  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  tyrannical  policy  which 
he   was   secretly  intending   to  pursue.      According  to  Livy's  view  of  Appiui 
the  policy  of  Appius  this  is  not   unintelligible.      He  regards  him  as  Claudius. 
having  been  playing  a  part  all  aleng.     He  was  an  aristocrat,  who 
feigned   popular  views  to  secure  power  for  himself.      When   this  was 
once   obtained,  his   most   formidable   opponents  would   be   precisely 
the  strongest  aristocrats,  who,  opposed  to  popular  equality,  were  still 
more  jealous  of  the  personal  supremacy  of  one  man,  though   of  their 
own  order.      His  aim,  therefore,  was  to  have  colleagues   whose  posi- 
tion was   not  high  enough  to  give  them  the  means  of  effectively 
opposing  bim.     Three  of  them  were  plebeians,  and  none  men  of  the 
liist  consideration. 

He  now  threw  off  the  mask.     The  people  were  astonished  to  see  Their 
that,  instead  of  each  member  of  the  board  in  his  turn  being  accom-  *<"'<*  ruU 
panied  by  the  twelve  Meters,  all  appeared  in  the  Forum  with  these 
attendants,  whose   fasces   also   contained   the   axe,  symbol   of  power 
liiu  provocalwne,  which  the  consuls  themselves  only  presumed  to 
adopt  when  outside  the  city.     It  soon  became  apparent  that  this  was 
no  idle  change.      Acts  of  severity  followed  in  quick   succession  ;  no 
man's  life,  no  woman's  honour,  was  safe.     Instead  of  an  authority 
rendered  less  oppressive  by  subdivision,  and  the  tribuneship  being 
replaced  by  the  mutual  check  of  the  colleagues  on  each  other,  the 
plebeians  found  themselves  under  ten  tyrants  instead  of  two.      The   Two  new 
decemvirs,  it  is  true,  justified  their  appointment  by  producing  two  '■'*'"■ 
additional  tables  of  laws,  afterwards  ratified  on  the  profHDsal  of  the 
consuls  of  44().'     But  when  the  time  came  for  the  elections  they 

'  It  has  been  assumed  thai  Ihc  last  two  tables  contained  oppressive  or  unjust 
laws,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  this.  Tlicy  are  ratified  immediately  aha  the  abdica- 
lioo  of  the  decemvirs,  apparently  without  opposition.     Cicero's  renuuk  about 
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showed  no  intention  of  abdicating  or  holding  Ihe  comitia  for  the 
dsua!  magistrates  of  the  next  year.  This  was  tyranny,  and  the  feelings 
of  both  orders  were  equally  outraged.      The  decemvirs  had  already 

(  offended  the  patricians  by  neglecting  to  consult  the  Senate.  But  the 
senators  were  apparently  afraid  to  protest.  Most  of  them,  indeed, 
left  the  city  and  employed  themselves  on  their  country  properties  ; 
and  when,  in  the  early  part  of  449,  a  threatened  raid  of  the  Sabines 
and  Aequians  induced  the  decemvirs  to  summon  a  meeting,  scarcely 
enough  members  were  to  be  found  to  make  up  a  quorum.  The 
plebeians  murmured  loudly  that  the  senators  deserted  the  cause  of 
freedom  from  cowardice.  But  at  last,  when  a  fairly  full  meeting 
was  secured,  two  senators,  L.  Valerius  Potitus  and  M.  Horatius 
Itarbatus,  giving  voice  to  the  popular  discontent,  ventured  to  attack 
(he  conduct  of  the  decemvirs  in  strong  terms,  and  were  supported 
by  C.  Claudius,  uncle  of  Appius. 

The  Senate  seemed  on  Ihe  point  of  voting  that  their  office  was 
vacant,  and  that  interrcges  should  be  named  to  hold  the  consular 
elections.  For  the  present,  however,  the  necessity  of  a  levy  stayed 
farther  proceedings.  Two  armies  were  raised,  commanded  by  eight 
of  the  decemvirs,  while  Appius  and  Sp.  Oppius  remained  at  Rome. 
The  Roman  arms  were  not  successful,  and  this  in  itself  brought  ftesh 
discredit  on  the  government.  But  two  instances  of  oppression 
are  said  to  have  brought  matters  to  a  climax. 

'  The  first  was  the  murder  of  the  centurion  Sicinius,  who  was 

serving  in  the  Sabine  war.  He  was  reported  to  have  used  seditious 
words  as  to  the  necessity  of  restoring  tribunes  ;  and  though  he  had 
been  long  femous  for  gallantry  in  the  wars,  he  was  murdered  by  his 
comrades  when  employed  in  choosing  a  camp,  and  every  one  believed 
that  it  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  decemvirs. 

The  second  was  the  famous  case  of  Virginia.  Her  father, 
Virginius,  was  serving  in  the  camp  at  Algidus,  and  Virginia  was  in 
the  care  of  friends  in  Rome.  While  walking  through  the  streets  she 
had  attracted  ihe  licentious  eyes  of  Appius,  so  the  story  goes,  and 
by  an  unjust  judicial  decision  he  adjudged  her  to  be  the  slave  of  one 
of  his  own  clients,  whom  he  instigated  to  claim  her  on  the  plea  that 
she  was  really  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  slaves,  and  had  been 
secretly  adopted  by  the  wife  of  Virginius.  It  is  not  altogether 
unaccountable,  as  has  been  alleged,  that  Appius,  who  was  acting  so 
tyrannically  in  many  other  ways,  should  prefer  to  act  in  this  case 
with  a  show  of  legality  rather  than  by  open  violence     He  must 

them  seems  lo  refer  solely  lo  Ihe  nuttier  of  coHtiHum.  In  regard  10  that  tw 
speaks  the  senliment  of  a  laicr  age  {di  Rep.  a,  %  63).     Though  the  plebeians  soon 

principle,  only  il  was  now  lor  the  first  lime  delinilely  expceued. 
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have  known  of  the  growing  feehng  against  him,  and  would  not  rouse 
more  widespread  opposition,  or  give  his  enemies  more  hold  upon 
him  than  he  could  help.  It  is  a  favourite  device  of  tyrants,  and  not 
the  least  galling,  to  cover  their  oppressions  under  a  form  of  law.' 

Virginius  was  hastily  summoned   from  the  camp  at  Algidus,  and   J'irginiui 
when  he    found   that,  in  spite   of  his  protests,  Appius  had  formally  ^'"'  ■*" 
assigned  Virginia  as  a  slave  to  his  client,  he  seized  a  knife  from  a  """S'''"^- 
neighboaring  stall  and  stabbed  her  to  the   heart   to  save   her  from 
dishonour.      Then  the  popular  indignation  broke  into  fury.      Appius 
was  driven   from  the  Forum,   when  trying  to  effect  the  arrest  of 
Virginius   and  of   Lucius  Icilius,  the  betrothed  lover  of  Vii^inia, 
after    v&inly    attempting    to    make    himself   heard.       The    agitation 
spread  from  the  city  to  the  two  camps.     The  armies  deposed  their  Tht  army 
decemviral  commanders,  elected  ten  military  tribunes,  and  marching  dedarti 
to    Rome^    occupied   the   Aventine.       Hence,    after  some    fruitless  •'S"""' "" 
negotiations  with  the  Senate,  which  Appius  was  still  able  to  summon, 
the  armed  plebs  repeated  their  former  manoeuvre  of  marching  out 
of  Rome  and  occupying  the  "Sacred    MounL"     This  brought  an  Secesiion, 
inunediaie  concession.     L.  Valeriusand  M.  Horatius,  being  employed 
to  negotiate,  agreed  that  the  decemvirs  should  abdicate  and  tribunes 
be  appointed.      The  Pontifex  Maximus,  the  only  existing  magistrate, 
held  the  comifia,  and  the  election  of  ten  popular  tribunes  seems  at 
once  to  have  given  an  importance  to  the  resolutions  of  the  condlium 
pubis  which  it  never  lost     We  have  seen  that  by  the  /"■  Publilia 
{471)  the  concilium  had  become  a  comitia  for  electing  tribunes,  but 
it  has  not  hitherto  had  a  defined  position   as  a  legislative  assembly. 
Now  we   hear  of  its   passing  a  resolution  of  amnesty  for  all   those  -^/**'- 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  secession   (for  a  breach  of  the  military  ^''"""  °} 
lacramen/um  had  no  doubt  been  involved),  and  on  the  motion  of  a 
tribune,    M.    Duillius,    resolving    that    consuls    should    be    elected 
CUM  pravocaiione.     These  resolutions  (//^too/ii),  though  no  constitu- 
tional rule  gave  them  the  force  of  a  law,  were  apparently  accepted  as 
binding. 

The  Senate  thereupon,  in  obedience  to  them,  named  inUmges  yaierio- 
who  held  the  election  of  consuls.     L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  w  '""  '"" 

returned,  and  immediately  brought  in  a  series  of  laws  which  bear 

'  I>r,  Ihne  holds  Ihat  Appius's  real  object,  as  shown  by  Ihe  plebeUn  element 
in  the  second  decemvirale,  was  to  heal  ihe  lireach  between  the  orders,  and  thus 
make  tribunes  annecessary.  Tlmt  this  mnied  the  strict  party  of  patricians 
against  hint,  who  prevented  the  two  tables  being  passed,  as  containing  regulations 
thejf  disliked.  That  the  patricians  were  able  lo  overthrow  him,  because  in  the 
second  fear  he  was  in  an  unconstilulional  portion.  That  the  secession  took 
place  after  ibe  abdication  of  Appius.  because  of  a  patrician  attempt  to  prevent 
iribanes  being  restored.     That  the  stories  of  Siclnius  and  Virginia  were  patrician 


'   lams,  4^. 
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their  name.     The  first  was  a  recognition  of  the  bioding  nature  of 

the  resolution  of  the  plebs  {«/  quod  tributim  pltbes  jussissei  populum 

leneret).     The  second  condemned  to  instant  death  any  magistrate 

returning   as    elected    a    magistrate    sine  prmiocatione.      The    third 

devoted  to  a  curse  all  who  violated  the  plebeian  magistrates, — 

tribunes,  aediles,  or  judges,- — and  dedicated  their  property  to  Ceres. 

Another  plebiscitum,  proposed  by  M.  Duillius,  ordered  that  any  one 

depriving  the  plebs  of  tribunes,  or  "  creating  "  a  magistrate  without 

provocation  should  be  put  to  death.    Appius  Claudius  was  impeached, 

and  committed  suicide  in  prison. 

Tht  rrsult  The  result,  then,  of  the  movements  of  the  years  47 1  to  449  were, 

afrwnii  in  that  the  plebeians  had  secured  the  election  of  their  tribunes  by  them- 

4T--I49-      selves  ;  had  obtained  a  written  code  of  laws,  engraved  on  bronze,  so 

that  all  might  know  them  ;  had  secured  that  the  resolutions  of  the 

plebeian  assembly  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  populus.      It   is 

not   certain    whether  some   confirmation   of  the  plcbisdta   by  the 

aucloriias  patrum   was   required    to   make    them    valid    after    this  ; 

but  we  know  that  two  subsequent  laws  were  passed  on  the  subject, 

which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  effect  of  the  first  needed  some- 

{LrgtiPiii-  thing  to  complete  its  object.      The  three  If^es  Publiliae  (339)' 

hliar.jj^.)  supplied  what  was  wanting  up  to  a  certain  point  :  the  first  re-enacted 

the   provision    ui  pUbiscita   omnes  Quirites   Uturent;    the    second 

ordered    the   auctorilas   of  the  fathers  (that  is,   a  resolution   of  the 

Senate)  to  be  given  beforehand  in  favour  of  laws  passed  in  the 

centuriate  assembly  ;  the  third  provided  for  the  delegation  of  certain 

powers  of  the  consuls  to  censors  at  such  time  as  the  plebeians  should 

be  admitted  to  both  consulships. 

The  viork-  This  does  not   seem  to  do  anything  directly  for  the  authority  of 

ing  and        ,he  comiUa  tribula.      Like  the  renewal  of  charters  by  successive  kings 

Trtr'"""   '"  °^^  ""^  history,  it  only  confirms  a  right  already  existing,  but 

todi  which  had  been,  or  was  in  danger  of  being,  infringed.     But  indirectly 

it  does  much.     It  took  from  the  senators  the  power  of  slopping  the 

passing  of  a  law  in  the  centuriate  assembly,  and  if  it  lefl  them   still 

the   formal   power  of  doing  so  to  pUbisdla,   it   made  that  power 

'  Uvyviii.  12.    For  the  dlfficull  sufcject  of  the  exact  effect  of  this  series  of  laws. 

the  rcadfT  must  consult  larger  inatises— Mommsen's  Homischi  Forxkungrn,  i.  165; 

Soltau's  Die  GUIIigkeit  dtr  PUiixitt :  B.  Borgeaud,  Histoirt  du  PUbiscile.     Two 

articles  maintaining  another  theory  are  conlribaled  by  Mr.  Suachan- Davidson  lo 

the  English  Historical  Reviea,  April  1886,  July  1890.      Mt.  Slrachan- Davidson  s 

theory,  as  I  understand  il,  is  this.      A  pUHscilum  by  the  Vnlerio-Horalian  laws 

went  through  ihree  processes  :  having  been  passed  by  the  plebs,  the  consul  was 

fatnim.  The  Publilian  law  abolished  the  necessity  for  the  antrsritas  falnim, 
and  forced  the  consul  lo  ta-ing  it  before  the  tenturiala  at  once.  The  Hortensian 
law  made  this  unnecess-iry  ;  directly  it  passed  the  plebs  il  liecame  law.  This  may 
be  so.  but  lliBte  is  no  good  proof  o(  pUbiscila  ever  going  befort  the  ctnluriala. 
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comparatively  valueless.  For  the  auctoritas  of  the  Senate  was  now 
a  mere  fofmality  :  it  did  not  regard  the  substance  of  a  law,  it  gave 
approval  in  advance — in  practice  something  like  the  royal  assent  to 
Bills  that  have  passed  both  Houses  in  the  English  ParliamenL 
Such  being  the  case,  the  Fathers  would  scarcely  venture  to  exercise 
an  antiquated  right  (one  too  which  probably  rested  on  no  law)  as 
against  an  assembly  whose  decrees  had  been  more  than  once  declared 
to  be  of  equal  validity.  Long  afterwards  the  /ex  Horlensia  (286) 
swept  away  all  impediments  10  the  authority  of  pUbiscita,  whatever 
they  were,  and  from  that  period  the  legislative  powers  of  the  two 
cemilia  were  concurrent. 

The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  however,  did   nothing  towards  li  did  net 
equalising   the  orders.      They  were  merely  a  codification   of  existing  '™™  '« 
laws   and   customs,   with   modifications   suggested   by   inspection   of  f^riciani 
Greek  laws,  or  by  proposals  of  the  decemvirs  and  others  while  they  and  piebei- 
were  being  drafted.      Their  existence  had  a  conservative  effect  on  am. 
Roman  jurisprudence,   and   helped   to   preserve   throughout    Roman 
history  a  oneness  of  spirit   in   the  laws  affecting  civil  rights,  which 
survived  much  political  change.     But  though  it  was  a  benefit  to 
every  one  to  have  definite  and  known  enactments  in  place  of  inde- 
finite customs  or  unwritten  laws,  there  was  nothing  in  them  specially 
favourable  to  popular  rights,  or  tending  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
On  the  contrary,  like  our  own  Magna  Charta,  they  bear  the  stamp  of 
the  property-holding  legislator,  whose  chief  object  is  to  enable  every 
man  to  hold  his  own  1  and  who  looks  upon  the  validity  of  contract  as 
more  important  than  saving  individual  suffering. 

Thus  the  first  three  tables  dealt  with  forms  of  civil  process  and  Taiki 
recovery  of  debt,  sanctioning  and  confirming  the  most  extreme  claim  '■  "•  "'■ 
of  creditor  over  debtor,  even  to  the  dividing  of  his  body  among 
several   creditors.      The  fourth  and  fifth  confirmed  the  most  absolute  iv.  v, 
patria  fioifstas — apparently  with  no  qualification  except  the  fl'eedom 
of  the  son  after  tl]e  third  sale  by  his  father — and  regulated  the  tutela 
of  women.      The  fcixth  and  seventh  dealt  with  property  rights,  sale,  vi.  vii. 
encroachments,  easements,  rights  of  way,  and  the  like.      The  eighth  viii. 
dealt  with  what  lawyers  call  "  torts  " — acts  of  an  individual  inflicting 
any  harm   on  another.      The  principle  is  that  of  compensation.      A 
broken  limb  may  be  avenged  by  retaliation  or  fixed  money  payment, 
according  as  the  sufferer  is  free  or  bond.     A  night  thief,  or  one  who 
defends  himself  with  a  weapon,  may  be  killed.     If  caught  in  the  act 
he  may  be  beaten  or  sold  as  a  slave :  if  already  a  slave  may  be 
hurled  from  the  rock.     Convicted  thieves  pay  double  or  treble  the 
stolen,    according   to   circumstances.'      Penalties,    varying 
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from  infamy  to  death,  are  imposed  on  the  patron  injuring  his  clients, 
the  employer  of  incantations,  the  voluntary  homicide,  or  the  fre- 
quenter of  unlawful  assemblies,  though  clubs  which  have  no  illegal 
object  may  be  formed.  ^ 

The  ninth  forbade  priviUgia — laws  passed  to  apply  to  a  single 
case  or  person  ;  ordained  that  no  citizen  be  tried  on  a  capita!  charge 
except  before  the  comitia;  punished  capitally  a /v^j*  accepting  a 
bribe,  or  a  citiien  inciting  a  public  enemy  or  handing  over  a  fellow- 
citizen  to  him.  The  tenth  contained  sumptuary  laws  regulating 
funerals,  forbidding  burial  within  the  city,  or  burning  gold  (except  in 
stopping  of  teeth)  and  other  precious  things  on  funeral  pyres,  or 
lighting  such  pyres  near  houses. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth,  as  far  as  we  know  them,  dealt  with  the 
Calendar,  public  sacrifices,  rights  of  masters  over  slaves  and  iheir 
responsibility  for  their  acts.  But  a  clause  in  the  eleventh  led  to  the 
next  agitation.  It  declared  that  a  patrician  and  plebeian  could  not 
contract  lawful  marriage  {conubium) :  that  is,  the  oHspring  of  such 
union  would  have  no  legal  father  in  whose  power  he  would  be,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  a  full  citiien.  It  is  not  certain,  though 
probable,  that  custom  had  already  impeded  these  marriages.'  But 
the  definite  enactment  would  be  sure  to  embitter  the  grievance,  which 
was  now  to  be  removed. 

Early  in  445  C.  Canuleius,  a  tribune,  promulgated  a  bill  to 
remove  this  disability.  It  was  violently  opposed,  specially  on  the 
ground  that  patricians  alone  could  take  auspices,  and  that  if  such 
marriages  were  legalised,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  who  was  of 
pure  patrician  blood,  and  that  the  auspices  would  be  "  contami- 
nated." The  struggle  was  felt  on  both  sides  to  involve  farther 
issues.  Already  the  claim  of  the  plebeians  to  admission  to  the 
consulship  was  mooted,  and  the  more  violent  of  the  patricians 
maintained  that  if  the  tribunician  office  was  to  remain,  civil  life 
would  be  impossible  for  them.  The  majority  of  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, were  wiser.  The  rogatio  was  allowed  to  be  put  to  the  people 
and  carried  ;  while  the  decision  as  to  the  admission  of  the  plebeians 
to  the  consulship  was  postponed  for  the  present  by  a  compromise. 
It  was  agreed  that  for  the  next  year  instead  of  consuls  there  should 


'  Cicero  says  Ihal  the  decemviri  inhHtnani 
{Rfp.  ii.  a?).  The  words  arc  rompniible  will 
which  is  assumed  in  the  dramatic  speeches  given  by  Livy  (iv. 
likel)'  that  conubium  was  not  .11  (irsi  altowpd  lieiween  the  gentes 
out  special  process.  Ihe  point  tieing  thai  10  share  in  the  gentile  si. 
be  of  pur*  blood. 
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be  Military  Tribunes  with  Consular  Power.     In  accordance  Trihmi 
with  military  precedent  these  would  be  elected  by  the   centuriate  ""^''"■« 
assembly  without   distinction   of    orders.       Three  accordingly  were  '^/"V 
created  for  444,  and  they  continued  to  be  appointed,  with  occasional  ^^^_ 
iniervals  of  consuls,  up  to  the  year  366.     Their  number  varied  in 
different  years  from  three  to  four  and  six  :  four  being  the  usual 
number  until   405,   after  which   six  was  the   regular   number, — the 
number    of    tribuni    in    a   legion.        The    first    three    elected,    Livy 
says,  were  all  patricians  ;  yet  this  is  disputed,  one  of  the  names  (L. 
Atilius)  probably  indicating  a  plebeian  gens.      If  it  is  so,  this  success 
of  the  plebeians  was  not  repeated  until  the  year  400. 

The  patricians  had  thus  managed  to  retain  the  doctrine  of  the  Thr  guti- 
necessity  of  patrician   birth  for  the  consulship.      It  is  even  alleged,  ''bi poit- 
though    on    hardly    sufficient    grounds,    that,    when    plebeians     did  f""'"- 
succeed    in   being   elected   to   the   consular    tribuneship,   they    were 
poetically  excluded  from  judicial  fiinctions,  that  department  being 
left  to  their  patrician   colleagues.      Such   an  arrangement,   if  made, 
mast  have    been  a  source  of  jealousy  and  discord,   and   would  not 
have   been    needed    until    400,    before   which  date   patricians   were 
exclusively    elected.      At    best    it    could    only    have    postponed    the 
question  ;  and   before  long  the  efforts  of  the  plebeians  were  centred, 
not  on  altering  their  position   as  consular  tribunes,  but  on  opening 
the  Consulship  itselC 

At  ihe  same    lime  the  patricians    secured  another  advantage.  Cmon 
Certain  duties  attaching  to  the  consuls  were  not  performed  by  the  "/"P"'"'"'- 
nmsular  tribunes,  especially  the  giving  out  of  contracts  for  public  ^^^' 
vodcs  and  the  taking  of  the  census,  which  included  the  adjustment 
of  the  tributum,  and  soon  also  involved  the  filling  up  the  roll  of  the 
senate,  the  knights,  and  the  other  ordines.     This  was  now  intrusted 
to  two  new  patrician  oflicers  called  censeres  or  "  assessors."     They 
appear  at  first  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  whole  lustrum  (an 
arrangement  which  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  in  312  still  declared  to 
be  legal},  but  were  restricted  to  eighteen  months  by  the  Ux  Aemilia 
in  435." 

In  the  midst  of  these  political   changes  the  question  of  poverty  P.n-r,iy. 
did  not  cease  to  cause  trouble.     We  hear  little  of  the  old  complaint 
of  the  debtors.     The  twelve  tables  had  not  relieved  them,  and  it  does 
iim  appear,  as  before  remarked,  that  popular  sentiment  was  against 
the  surrender  of  the  person  of  a  defaulting  debtor.     The  former  com. 

'  Li»y  iv.  34  -,  Mammsen  (i,  300)  appears  tn  hold  thnl  the  censors  »prr  first 
appoinied  in  433.  l.ivy  names  two  in  444,  liui  no  olhets  till  435.  iliii  ihis 
"reEulariiy  b  only  a  rrpelition  of  consular  in■pjOIl-^^i^7  In  ihis  business,  or  ai  nny 
mtp  of  UTy"s  r«ord  of  it,  who  only  twice  lieforc  since  Ihe  expulsion  of  the  kings 
"Tttds  a  census  (ill.  3,  33), 
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ptainis  restedon  the  fact  that  the  rich  had  taken  advantage  of  their 
position  to  wrest  the  law  in  particular  cases  to  the  disadvantage  and 
personal  hardship  of  the  next.  These  cases  were  prevented  now  by 
the  auxilium  of  the  tribunes.  But  tribunes  could  not  prevent  poverty ; 
and  when  this  poverty  provoked  the  charity  of  a  rich  man,  he  usually 
risked  the  charge  at  the  hands  of  the  jealous  patricians  of  attempting 
to  set  himself  above  the  law. 

Thus  in  440  a  rich  eques,  named  Spurius  Maelius,  in  a  year  of 
famine  purchased  com  from  Etruria,  which  he  distributed  at  a  low 
rate  among  the  poorer  citizens.  Immediately  the  cry  was  raised  that 
he  was  usurping  the  functions  of  the  praefictus  annoHoe,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  superintend  the  supply  of  com,  and  was  aiming 
at  royal  power.  Next  year  the  excitement  increased  ;  rumours  were 
afloat  that  nightly  gatherings  were  held  at  his  house,  and  arms 
collected  there  ;  thai  [he  tribunes  were  being  bribed,  and  a  revolution 
prepared.  The  alarm,  which  the  patrician  leaders  cunningly  kept 
alive,  had  enabled  them  to  secure  the  election  of  consuls  instead  of 
consular  tribunes  for  that  year,  and  now  also  enabled  them  to  insist 
on  the  nomination  of  a  dictator,  from  whose  authority  there  was  no 
appeal  to  the  people.  The  old  hero  of  the  Aequian  wars,  L.  Quintius 
Cincinnatus,  was  named  ;  and  he  appointed  C.  Servilius  Ahala  his 
master  of  the  horse.  Ahala  was  sent  10  summon  Sp.  Maelius  to  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  dictator.  Maelius  refused  to  follow  him,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  crowd  of  his  supporters  ;  upon  which  Ahala  struck 
him  dead.  This  act  was  applauded  and  defended  by  the  dictator, 
on  the  ground  that  Maelius  had  been  legally  summoned,  and  in 
refusing  to  submit  to  a  legal  tribunal  was  attempting  kingly  power, 
which  by  the  law  of  Poplicola  was  punishable  by  instant  death.  It 
is  constantly  referred  to  by  Cicero  with  approval,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  excited  any  violent  sensation  at  the  time.  The  ungrateful 
people  were  pacified  by  the  distribution  of  Maelius's  store  of  com  at  a 
low  price  ;  and  though  the  tribunes  from  time  to  time  attacked  the 
injustice  of  the  murder,  he  not  only  had  to  die  for  an  act  of  mercy,  as 
others  have  had  to  do,  but  had  to  leave  a  name  behind  him  stained 
by  a  groundless  charge,  invented  by  his  enemies,  who  could  not 
have  believed  it  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  patricians  foncied  that  he  was  aiming,  not  at  kingly 
,  power,  but  at  admission  to  the  consular  tribuneship.  At  any  rate 
when  he  had  been  got  rid  of,  no  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
consular  tribunes  being  elected  for  the  next  year ;  and  no  ferther 
plebeian  claim  was  made  with  any  effect  for  some  time.  In  428, 
indeed,  the  tribunes  exerted  their  power  against  the  consuls,  even 
threatening  to  imprison  them,  but  it  wis  m  support  of  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  ;  in  424  we  find  them  declaimmg  against  the  practical 
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exclasion  of  plebeians  from  the  consular  tribuneship  ;  and,  generaJty, 
they  seem  to  watch  with  care  the  conduct  of  the  patrician  magis- 
tiates  in   the  wars.      But  nothing  was  done  for  the  advancement  i"- 
of  the  plebeian  order  until  421,  when  on   the  number  of  quaestors  '^^^''^'  j 
being  doubled,  two   to  serve  in   the  city,  and  two  with   the  consuls  /gpiStians 
abroad,  the  plebeians  claimed,  and  after  considerable  struggle  suc'  by  ki 
ceeded  in  securing,  that  the  office  should  be  open  to  them.     The  law  Piipiria. 
appears  to  have  been  proposed  by  L.  I'apirius  Mugillanusas  intcrrex. 

Other  contests  which  marked   the  next  thirty  years  were  not  42i-j9i. 
directly    political       The    poorer    citizens    tried   on   more   than   one 
occasion  to  secure  that  conquered  land  should  be  divided  instead  of 
becoming  ager  publicus,  which  they  found  by  experience  was  mostly 
numopolised  in  the  interests  of  the  rich  ;  but  they  were  not  generally 
successftU,  nor  always  satisfied  with  the  distribution  when  made.     On 
ibe  other   hand,    the    Senate   had    learnt    to   use   the    tribunician   The  Smait 
intercession  in  its  own  interests.     It  took  pains  10  secure  on  its  side  ""^  "" 
a  majority  of  the  tribunician  college,  which  would  prevent  legislation 
proposed  by  the  other  members.'     This  was  rendered  a  more  effectual 
weapon  still  when,  about  39$,  a  rule  was  introduced  whereby  the 
action  of  the  college  was  no  longer  detertnined  by  a  majority.     From  Sin^^k  T.-tit: 
henceforth   one    tribune   could    veto   a    proceeding    though    it  was 
supported  by  all  the  others. 

This  right,  and  the  advantage  taken  of  it  by  the  Senate,  was  Thi 
conspicuously  illustiated  in  395,  when  after  the  capture  of  Veii,  the  p'^"<l 
people  being  dissatisfied  with  a  division  of  certain  Volscian  lands,  7'fv/""' 
some  of  the  tribunes  wished   lo  propose  a  law  transferring  a  part  of  jgc.jgj. 
[he  inhabitants  of  Rome  to  Veii,  and  giving  that  town  equal   rights 
with  Rome.     The  patricians  held  that  this  measure  would  inevitably 
tend  to  perpetuate  a  division  of  interests  already  wide  enough,  and 
they  defeated  it  by  inducing  two  tribunes  10  forbid  the  rogatio.      The 
[riebeians,  however,  looked  upon  this  as  a  violation  of  their  privileges. 
The  two  tribunes  were  impeached  and  fined  in  393,  and  the  law  was 
again   brought   before  the   assembly   of  the   tribes.      It   was   indeed 
rejected  by  a  narrow  majority  ;  but  the  principle  was  vindicated  that 
the  Senate  should  not  interpiose  their  authority  to  prevent  measures 
being  brought   before   the  tribes.      Nor   did   the   people   stop  there. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  Veien- 
tine  spoil  to  indict  the  victor  Camillus,  who  had  been  forward  in  Camillas 
resisting  the  punishment  of  the  two  tribunes.     L.  Appuleius,  one  of  i"" '"'" 
the  tribunes  for  391,  accused   Camillus  and  demanded  a  heavy  fine.   "'  ''  ■^'"' 
He  anticipated  his  trial  by  going  into  exile,  and  in   his  absence  was 
condemned  to  a  fine  of  1 5,000  asses. 

'  See  inslance  in  Livy  iv.  49,  H.c.  415. 
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ana  The  exercise,  therefore,  of  Ihe  tribunician  powers  was  apparently 

iuHti    steadily  increasing  in  frequency  and  effeciiveness.     About  448  the 

tribunes  had  secured  the  right  of  appea.ring  in  the  Senate,  though  not 

of  sf»eaking  or  voting.     A  bench  was  set  for  them  at  the  door  of  the 

house,  from  which  they  could  watch  the  proceedings.'     But  starting 

from  this  we  shall  find  that  they  gradually  claimed  and  obtained 

lai^er  powers, — -the  right  of  preventing  magistrates  from  summoning 

the  Senate  or  proposing  in  it  new  laws  and  elections  ;  the  right  of 

preventing  a  senatus  eonsultum  from  being  passed  ;  and  finally  the 

right  of  summoning  It  themselves. 

resi  This  was  a  later  development.     A  calamity  was  now  approaching 

rupitd  which  made  a  break  in  Roman  prepress,  both  internal  and  external. 

f  But  before  going  on  to  describe  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls, 

,jg„       it  will  be  convenient  to  sum  up  briefly  the  points  gained  in  the  gradual 

equalisation  of  the  orders. 

mary.  By  the  iex  Valeria  (508)  all  citizens  alike  were  entitled  to  appeal 
against  Ihe  sentence  of  the  consul  pronounced  in  the  city. 

In  493,  by  a  determined  though  bloodless  revolution,  the  plebeians 
obtained  the  appointment  of  certain  officers  (necessarily  plebeians), 
whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  them  from  harsh  administration. 

In  471,  by  the  lex  Pud/i'/t'a,  the  plebeians  secured  that  these  officeis 
(S  tribunes,  3  aediles — to  after  457)  should  be  elected  in  their  own 
council,  now  called  comitia  tributa. 

In  451  the  plebeians  succeeded  (after  ten  years'  resistance  to  the 
Terenlitian  rogation)  in  securing  that  the  laws  by  which  the  whole 
pteople  were  to  be  governed  should  be  wiitten  out,  engraved,  atid 
exposed  to  public  inspiection  (x.  tabulae  451  ;  ii.  tabulae  449)- 

In  449,  by  the  Valeria- Horai tan  laws,  the  plebeians  secured  that 
their  council,  which  as  comitia  tributa  already  elected  the  plebeian 
m^istrates,  should  be  recognised  as  a  legislative  body  capable  of 
passing  orders  {pleHsctta)  binding  upon  the  populus,  while  the 
senaius  cortsiilta  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  plebeian  aediles, 
to  be  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  to  be  thus  saved  from 
possible  tampering  by  the  consuls  and  their  subordinates  the  quaestors. 

In  445,  by  the  /ex  Canuleia,  the  plebeians  obtained  the  power  of 
contracting  full  and  lawful  marriage  with  patricians. 

In  444  the  patricians  were  forced  to  compromise  the  plebeian 
claim  of  admission  to  the  consulship  by  substituting  for  consuls 
"  military  tribunes  with  consular  power,"  among  whom,  on  the  analogy 
of  the  military  tribunes  in  the  legions,  plebeians  might  be  elected. 

In  431  the  number  of  quaestors  was  raised  from  two  to  four,  and 

'  Valerius  Max.  ii.  a,  7. 
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the  right  conceded  to  the  plebeians  of  being  elected  to  any  number 
of  them,  although  ihey  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  any  election  till 
4og,  when  three  out  of  four  were  plebeians. 

The  disabilities  still  remaining  were  that  the  plebeians  could  not 
be  consuls,  censors,  members  of  the  colleges  of  ponCihces  or  augures, 
or  hold  certain  other  religious  offices.  The  gradual  removal  of  these 
disabilities  will  be  treated  of  in  a  fiiture  chapter. 

AuTHOBlTlES, — The  most  continuons  narratives  are  those  of  Livy  li.-v.  ; 
DkBiTshu  T.'iiiL;  Zonaias  vii.  13-33.  We  havealso  fraginenls  of  Dio  Cassius. 
ind  of  Cicero's  Trtalise  dm  tkt  Rtpublic,  Ub.  iL,  and  Plutarch's  Liva  0/  Peplicela 
and  Ca*tiHns.  Most  valuable  of  all  perhaps  are  the  Fragnienls  of  (be  law;  of  Ihe 
twdre  tables  pnserved  chiefly  hj  Aulus  Gellius  and  Gaius.  These  fragmenis  the 
itmlaK  will  find  collected  in  many  tooks— Etonaldson's  t'arnmianta ;  Words- 
vanitiFragmeitls  and  Specimens  itf  Aneieiil  Latin  :  AUai's  Early  Latin  ;  Bruns' 
Pontes  J urii  Romani  antiqui,  ed.  T  Mommsen. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  CAPTURK   OK   ROME   BY   THE  CAUI5,    B.C.    390 

The  Gauls  In  lialy — The  Senones  and  Lingones  allack  Clusium — Roman 
envoys  at  Clusium  join  in  Ihe  battle — ITic  Roman?  refuse  satisbclion — 
Advance  of  Brennus  on  Rome— Baiile  of  the  Allia  (midsummer  390) — Burn- 
ing of  Rome  and  defence  of  Ibe  Capitol  hy  Monlius — CamlUus  at  Ardca — His 
recall  and  appointment  as  dictator — Saving  of  the  Capitol  by  the  geese— 
Exhaustion  of  the  Gauls  by  pestilence — Tbey  ovemin  the  CampagnB — 
Recalled  home  by  an  invasion  of  the  Veneti— Camillus  said  (o  have  attacked 
and  retaken  gold  and  standards — Effects  of  the  capture  on  Rome 

I  Some  account  of  the  Celtic  invadeis  of  northern  Italy  has  already 
been  given.  We  have  seen  that  they  hati  long  ago  expelled  the 
Etruscans  from  the  valley  of  the  Padus,  and  confined  them  to  the 
region  south  of  the  Apennines,  The  rich  plains  of  northern  Italy 
had  attracted  tribe  after  tribe  of  these  barbarians  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps  or  from  the  high  Alpine  valleys.  Those  who  came  first 
lost  perhaps  some  of  their  warlike  and  migratory  habits  as  they  found 
fruitful  plains  to  settle  in,  and  sites  for  pernlanent  townships.  But 
as  they  had  seized  these  fair  lands  by  arms,  so  were  they  ever  pressed 
by  fresh  waves  of  immigration,  and  harassed  by  the  Ligures  on  the 
west  and  the  Veneti  on  the  east,  who,  whether  of  kindred  blood  or 
no,  were  earlier  comers  in  the  country,  and  ready  to  resist  any 
encroachment  on  their  soil. 

The  earliest  immigrants  had  settled  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
I'o  valley,  the  newcomers  going  farther  and  forther  to  the  east 
and  south.  The  latest  of  the  tribes  to  arrive  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  the  Senones,  who  occupied  a  district  on  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  between  the  two  streams,  the  Utens  and  the  Aesis.  It  is 
narrow  and  far  from  fertile,  for  the  mountains  here  come  down 
very  close  to  the  sea,  leaving  but  small  space  for  cultivation. 
Naturally  the  restless  Gaul,  who  would  not  bear  the  fetigue  and 
monotony  of  continuous  occupation  even  of  good  soil,  but  liked  to 
move  off  to  another  district  when  he  had  exhausted  one,  looked  out 
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ider  and  more  generous  lands.  Making  their  way  over  the 
1  ihe  valleys  of  the  upper  Tiber  and  the  Clanis,  the 
Senones,  joined  perhaps  by  the  neighbouring  Lingones,  were  seeking 
new  territories  in  Etruria.^ 

Marching  down  the  Ctanis,   under  their  king  or  Brennus,   they  The 
came  upon  the  strong  town  of  Clusium,  situated  on  the  crest  of  an  -'«™"*' 
olive-crowned  eminence  at  the  soulhem  extremity  of  the  valley.      It   /,„_j_„ 
•as  necessary  to  capture  this  town,  if  they  were  to  have  liberty  to  aiiack 
settle  in  the  valley  or  beyond  it  as  they  chose.      But  the  Gauls  never  Clusium, 
bore  willingly  the  fatigue  of  a  siege.     The  people  of  Clusium  were  J9'- 
able  to   maintain    themselves   within   their   walls,   and   to   send   out 
messages  asking  for  help,      it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  growth  of 
the  Roman  reputation  since  the  fall  of  Veii,  that  it  was  to  Rome  that 
this  appeal  was  made,  though  nothing  in  the  past  history  of  the  two 
cilies  warranted  an  expectation  of  help  from  this  ancient  enemy. 

But  though  the  Roman  government  sent  no  troops  to  the  relief  /tm^asst:- 
o(  the  besieged  town,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  making  plain  the  '{'^^  ""' 
fact  that  there  were  ties  between  the  two  states.     Three  ambassadors,  ^^      "' 
aX\  members  of  the  great  Fabian  gens,  were  sent  to  warri  the  Gauls  cauli  at 
"not  to  attack  allies  and  friends  of  the  Roman  people,  who  had  Cimium. 
done  them  no  injury."     The  Gauls  answered  "  that  they  were  willing 
to  treat   on  amicable  terms :  that   what   they   wanted   was   land,   of 
which  the  people  of  Clusium  had   more   than    they  were  able  to 
cultivate:,  while  they  themselves  were  straitened  for  room.     If  they 
rcfiised,    let   the    Romans   stand   by  and   see   which  would   win   the 
field ! "     The  Roman  envoys,  without  deigning  to  answer  the  pro- 
posal, asked   haughtily,    "What  business  Gaub  had  in  Etniria.^" 
"  Our  title,"  answered  the  Gauls,  "  is  in  our  swords.     Everything 
belongs  to  brave  men." 

The  battle  which  followed  was  not  decisive.  But  the  Roman  Thttni-oyt 
envoys,  forgetful  of  the  law  of  nations,  took  part  in  it,  and  one  of  take  part  in 
them,  Q.  Fabius,  slew  and  spoiled  a  Gallic  chieftain.  The  leader  of  "^^'^' 
ihe  Gauls  at  once  sounded  the  recall,  and  suspending  hostilities  with  ftg„ans 
Gusium,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  refuse  re- 
ihree  Fabii.  Not  only  was  the  demand  refiised,  but  all  three  were  paraiion. 
elected  among  the  six  consular  tribunes  for  the  next  year. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  who  was  responsible  for  this  unjust  decision. 
Livy  represents  the  Fetials  as  deciding  that  the  men  ought  to  be 

'  There  is  a  story  toM  by  Plutarch  and  Dionysius  thai  the  atmck  upon  Clusium 

by  a  noble  youih  or  Lucumo.  Not  Ee"'ng  redress  he  went  to  the:  Senones  and 
induced  thetii  lo  attack  his  nnUve  city.  Another  venion  of  the  story  attributed 
Ihb  incident  lo  the  liist  passage  o\  the  Gauls  inlo  Italy,  which  Livy  says  was  aoQ 
Tears  eariier  (Pluu  Can.  15  ;  Dionys.  jtiii.  fr.  15  ;   Livy  v,  33). 
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delivered,  and  the  Senate  as  disapproving  of  the  act  of  the  Fabii, 
and  yet  hesitating  to  surrender  them  from  a  class  feeling  in  favour  of 
men  of  rank.  To  save  themselves,  therefore,  from  the  odium  of  either 
decisiot),  they  referred  the  matter  to  the  people,  who  replied  by  elect- 
ing the  enioys  consular  tribunes.  But  as  this  decision  was  the  cause 
of  a  great  disaster  to  Rome,  no  doubt  each  parly  in  the  State  would  be 
anxious  to  shift  the  blame  upon  the  other.  Liv/s  account  seems  on 
the  whole  reasonable,  namely  that  the  Senate  vacillated.  Its  vacilla- 
tion however  must  be  held  partly  responsible  for  the  decision  of  the 
centuriate  assembly.  Q.  Fabius  was  indeed  subsequently  impeached 
by  a  tribune  ;  but  nothing  can  explain  away  or  quite  excuse  the  fact 
of  the  election.  That  at  any  rate  was  the  act  of  the  people.  If  they 
followed  the  lead  of  the  Senate,  so  much  the  worse  for  both.^ 

'  These  events  must  have  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  391  ;  for  the 

elections   come   after   the   Gallic   embassy.      The    Gauls    apparently 

'f  waited  for  reinforcements,*  and  did  not  start  till  the  summer  of  the 
next  year.  They  then  poured  down  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  in  great  force,  scouring  the  country  as  they 
came  with  a  widely  extended  line.  Where  they  passed,  the  citizens 
closed  their  gates  and  hurriedly  rushed  to  arms,  while  the  frightened 
rustics  tied  for  safely  to  towns  or  mountains.  Yet  though  they  doubt- 
less plundered  far  and  wide  to  supply  their  wants,  they  stayed  to 
attack  no  walled  town ;  but  rushed  on  like  a  torrent,  shouting  "  To 
Rome  !  To  Rome  ! " 

Meanwhile  the  new  consular  tribunes  seemed  but  half  conscious 
of  their  danger.  Four  legions  were  indeed  enrolled,  and  were  joined 
by  Latin  allies  and  others  less  capable  of  service,  so  that  an  army 
of  nearly  40,000  men  was  encamped  about  eleven  miles  from 
Rome,  near  the  place  where  the  small  brook  called  the  Allia  fell 
into  the  Tiber.^  But  no  special  pains  had  been  taken  with  the 
levies ;  no  dictator  had  been  named,  as  was  usual  in  limes  of  peril ; 
no  great  care  was  shown  in  either  the  selection  or  the  fortifying  of 
the  camp  ;  and  finally  the  usual  ceremonies  in  taking  the  auspices  bad 
been  neglected. 

'  Diodonis  (xiv.  113)  aflfirms  that  the  Senate  voted  for  the  surrender  of  ihr 
legate  <he  only  mentions  one),  bat  that  his  faiher.  g.  Fabius  Ambnstiis.  vha 
wsu  consular  tribune,  appealed  to  Ifae  people  and  carTted  the  day.  This  doe 
not  agree  with  either  Livy  or  Ihe  Fasti 

'  Dicxlorus  xiv.  1 1 4  Trpini\apbneroi  rapl  rur  ifuw0rui>  Sirafur. 

*  Which  particular  brook  represenls  the  ancient  Allia  is  not  certain.  LicT 
describes  il  carefully  ;  "At  Ihe  eleventh  mileslone,  where  the  Ailia  flowing  down 
from  Ihe  mountains  of  Crustumenum  In  a  very  deep  channel  joins  Ihe  Tiber 
close  below  Ihe  road  *'  (v.  37).  Two  streams  answer  more  or  less  lo  ttiis  de- 
scription, one  nameless  broolt  crossing  the  road  a  mile  beyond  Lit  Miuigliana: 
another  Ibe  Scoh  del  Caialt.  three  miles  farther  on.  Neither  is  exactly  the  distann 
menlioned  by  Livy.     The  "  road  "  is  the  via  Salan-i.  1 
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The  left  of  the  Roman  army  rested  on  the  Tiber ;  their  centre  Battle  of 
was  weak,  because  the  inferiority  of  their  numbers  made  an  unduly  '**  ■^'''■'. 
extended   line    necessary   to   prevent    being    outflanked.     They    en-  'f!^'^"'^' 
deavourcd    to   make   their   right   strong   by   occupying   some    rising         ' 
ground  with  reserves,  which  might  compensate  for  their  defect  in 
numbers.      But  the  Gallic  king  directed  his  main  force  against  this 
hill,  carried  it  by  an  impetuous  assault,  and  then  took  the  Roman 
line  on  the  fiank  and  drove  their  left  into  the  river.      The  rout  was   7*11; 
as  complete  as  it  seems  to  have  been  all  but  instantaneous.      So  little  Romaits 
resistance  was  made  that  the  slaughter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  *'•"''"■ 
great.      The    men   stationed   on   the   left   escaped   across   the   river, 
and  such  loss  as  they  sustained  was  occasioned  by  the  crush  of  fugi- 
tives or  by  the  stream  more  than  by  the   swords  of  the  enemy. 
Large  numbers  made  their  way  to  Veii,  where  the  empty  town  was 
able   to  aiford  them  a  refuge.     The    Roman   right    retreated  pre- 
cipitately to  Rome,  and  rushing  through  the  city,  without  stopping 
even  to  close  the  gates,  made  its  way  to  the  Capitol 

The   Gauls  were  amazed  at  their  own  success.     It  seemed  so  The  Casb 
sadden  as  to  be  unaccountable.      A   Roman  army  had  scattered  to  "■ail/cr 
the  winds  almost  at  the  sound  of  their  shouting.     They  hesitated  to  '™  '^^'■ 
go  on,  thinking  that  there  must  be  some  ambush  preparing  for  them. 
It  is  thus  that  Livy  accounts  for  their  waiting  to  the  third  day  after 
the  battle  before  approaching  Rome.     But  it  is  also  probable  that 
the  division  of  the  spoil  of  the  Roman  camp,  and  the  riotous  feasting 
In  which  (hey  were  accustomed  to  indulge  after  a  victory,  may  partly 
be  responsible  for  the  delay.' 

Meanwhile  the  two  days  gave  the  population  of  Rome  the  oppor-  FUgu  cf 
tunity  of  escape.      The  citizens  who  had  arms,  and  were  neither  too  thepofala- 
young  nor  too  old  to  use  them,  entrenched  themselves  on  the  Capitol ;  '™  '^ 
the  unarmed,  with  the  women  and  children,  poured  over  the  Sub-     '""' 
lician  bridge,  carrying  as  much  of  their  household  goods  as  they 
could,  and  made  their  way  to  neighbouring  towns — Caere,  Veii,  and 
others.     The  Vestal  Virgins  and  the  Flamen  Quirinalis,  after  a  hasty  The 
conference,  selected  the  most  sacred  objects  of  their  worship  which  Vtsials. 
they  could  carry  with  them  and  started  for  Caere,  after  burying  the 
rest  in  jars  {dolioli)  within  a  chapel  attached  to  the  flamen's  resi- 
dence.    The  story  is  told  that  as  these  holy  virgins  were  mounting 
Janicnlum  on  foot,  a  certain  plebeian,  named  L.  Albinius,  who  was 
conveying  his  wife  and  children  on  a  waggon,  came  up  with   them. 
Even  in  that  hour  of  panic  he  reverenced  their  office  and  character, 
and,  causing  his  wife  and  children  to  dismount,  he  carried  them  and 
the  sacred  objects  which  they  bore  to  Caere. 

'  Plut  Cam,  ao ;  cp.  Polyb.  ii.  19. 
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Tiu  Gauli  When  the  Gauls  on  the  third  day  after  the  battle  of  the  Allla 

arrive  ai      arrived  at  Rome,  they  were  astonished  to  find  the  gates  open  and 
'■  the  streets  empty.    As  they  made  their  way  through  the  Forum,  and 

'  cast   their  eyes  ft'om   side   to   side    upon   the   public   buildings   and 

temples  which  surrounded  it,  no  sign  of  resistance  or  even  of  habita- 
Tht  tion  met  their  view.     Only  the  Capitol  towered  above  them,  strongly 

CapiloL  fortified  and  crowded  with  defenders.  Successive  accumulations  from 
surrounding  buildings,  as  well  as  deliberate  embankments  made  in 
imperial  times,  have  rendered  it  difficult  for  a  modem  visitor  to  the 
Capitol  to  understand  its  strength,  when  its  sides  were  abrupt  and 
steep,  and  no  easy  ascent  bad  been  constructed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  peaceful  citiiens.  At  this  period  it  presented  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  Gauls,  whose  strength  lay  in  sudden  and  rapid 
charges,  which  swept  all  before  them  in  the  open,  rather  than  in 
besieging  or  storming  fortifications. 
piandtri^  Leaving  a  detachment  to  guard  against  sallies  from  the  Capitol, 
ihr  cily.  (he  Gauls  dispersed  to  plunder  the  deserted  town.  It  was  not,  how. 
i  ever,  entirely  empty.  Certain  old  men,  m^ny  of  whom  had  held 
high  office  and  celebrated  triumphs,  were  sitting  in  their  houses, 
clothed  in  the  robes  and  ensigns  of  their  rank,  waiting  for  the  end. 
They  were  too  old  to  be  useful  on  the  Capitol,  and  yet  had  disdained 
to  fly.  Some  even  said  that  by  a  solemn  formula,  dictated  by  M. 
Fabius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  they  had  devoted  themselves  to  death 
as  a  sacrifice  for  their  country.  At  first  the  Gauls  looked  at  them 
with  a  kind  of  reverential  curiosity  without  doing  them  any  violence. 
But  when  one,  hardier  or  more  curious  than  the  rest,  ventured  to 
stroke  the  beard  of  M.  Papirius,  the  old  man  in  wrath  smote  him  on 
the  head  with  his  ivory  staff  The  barbarian,  in  a  flash  of  anger, 
slew  him  ;  and  this  was  a  signal  for  the  death  of  all  the  rest. 
Tki  When  their  first  lust  of  plunder  had  been  satiated,  the  object  of 

Cafiiioi        (i,g  Gauls  was  to  provoke  the  garrison  of  the  Capitol  to  descend. 
0    s  uu  .      -piigy  tried  to  do  this  by  firing  different  parts  of  the  town,  or  slaughter- 
ing such  remnants  of  the  population  as  had  not  been  able  to  escape- 
But  though  it  was  a  heartrending  spectacle  for  the  garrison,  they 
remained  firm  to  their  purpose  of  holding  the  hill.     Whether  fear  or 
prudence  constrained  them,  it  was  doubtless  the  wisest  policy.      The 
Gauls  would  soon  weary  of  waiting,  and  even  of  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion, which  would  in  itself  naturally  entail  a  failure  of  provisions. 
Accordingly,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  storm  the  Capitol, 
they  had  to  divide  their  forces  :  part  staying  to  keep  up  the  blockade, 
CauUroam  part  scattering  through  the  Campagna  in  search  of  food.    The  result 
through  the  of  this  was  that  they  lost  many  men,  cut  off  in  detail  by  the  Latins, 
amfagna.   ^^^  were  obliged  to  arm  themselves  to  protect  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty.    The  exiled  Camillus,  for  instance,  who  was  living  at  Ardea, 
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is  said  lo  have   led   the   people  of  ihat   Iowq   in  a  successful   ni^'ht 
attack   upon  one   of  these  plundering  parties,  and   to  have  cut  it  to 
pieces.      Meanwhile  the  Gauls  left  behind  in  Rome  showed  signs  of 
weariness.      The  blockade  was  so  ill  kept  that  C.  Kabius  Dorso  was   The  sirgt 
ible  to  make  his  way  to  the  Quirinal,  perform  a  sacrifice  incumbent  "/ "" 
on  the    yabian   gens,   and   return   without    being   molested   by   the   'l"^!   .' 

ver,  the  Roman  fugitives  had  gradually  collected  in  formid-  Kemani 
jers  at  Veii  ;  had  sternly  suppressed  a  i)iovement  among  "'  ''"'' 
of  the  conquered  Etruscan  inhabitants  of  the  district,  who  ■'^' 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  disaster  of  Rome  lo  plunder  her  terri* 
torj-  ;  and  were  looking  out  for  some  chance  of  striking  a  blow  at 
the  invaders.     Their  thoughts  naturally  turned  to  Camillus,  the  con- 
queror of  the  very  town   in  which   they   were  living.      !t  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  be  summoned  from  Ardea  as  dictator.      An 
active  youth,  named  Pontius  Cominius,  managed  to  make  his  way  to 
the  Capitol  by  the  river,  and  obtain  a  decree  of  the  Senate  for  the 
recall  of  Camillas  and  his  nomination  as  dictator.     Messengers  were  Camilhis 
sent  to  summon  him  ;  and  he  consented  to   come  when  the  citizens  teal  far. 
at  Veii  had  passed  a  law  for  his  recall. 

Meanwhile  the  Gauls  were  gelling  daily  in  a  worse  plight.      They   Tht  geen 
had  made  one  more  attempt  on  the  Capitol,  scaling  it  by  the  same  "^  "'' 
path  as  the  Veientine,  or  some  other  messenger,  had  been  observed     ^'" 
to  do,  and   were  on   the   point  of  making  their  way  in,  finding  the 
guards  asleep,  when  the  frightened  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese  of 
the  temple  of  Juno  roused  M.  Manlius,  who  hurled  the  leading  Gaul 
down  the  precipitous  path  by  a  blow  from  his  shield.     His  fall  threw 
the   advancing   file   into   some  confusion,   which   was   completed  by 
showers   of  javelins   poured   down   by  the   now  thoroughly -aroused 
garrison.     One  of  the  sentries,  whose  untimely  sleep  had  thus  all  but 
lost  Rome,  was  hurled  down  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  the  Roman  dis- 
cipline being  thus  stemly  exercised  even  in  that  hour  of  danger. 

The  discouragement  caused  by  these  repeated  failures,  and  by 
the  losses  sustained  in  the  raids  in   Latium,  was  now  brought  to  a  /Vi/i/fc- 
climav  by  famine  and  pestilence.      The  famine  was  the  natural  result  <"•<//''""' 
of  a  marauding   army's   operations   in   a  foreign   country.      In  such  """"■'■' "' 
expeditions  as  much  is  spoiled  and  destroyed  as   is  taken  for  use  ; 
while  cattle  are  driven  off  to  places  of  security  by  the  countrymen,  and 
com  and  other  food  are  concealed.      These  causes  in  later  times  more 
than  once  reduced  Hannibal  almost  to  despair,  though  he  had  won 
greater  victories,  and  had  a  far  wider  district  to  draw  from.      More- 
over, as  the   battle  of  the  Allia  was  fought  on  the   1 6th  of  July,  the 
Gauls  must  have  been  in  Rome  at  its  most  unhe.ilthy  season,  during 
which  all  those  of  its  natives  who  could  afford  to  do  so  sought  pnrei 
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air.  We  have  seen  how  frequent  we 
It  was  hkely,  therefore,  to  fare  much  v 
anolher  chmale,  and  unused  to  long  residence  in  a  town  ;  exposed 
also  to  the  alternations  of  wild  debauchery,  when  the  plunder  of 
cattle,  corn,  and  wine  was  plentiful,  and  of  sharp  privation  when  that 
failed. 
1/  The  retirement,  therefore,  of  the  invaders  requires  little  forther 
explanation  It  was  their  way.  Sudden  and  violent  onslaughts, 
which  swept  all  before  them,  gave  place  to  sullen  discouragement  at 
anything  like  prolonged  opposition  and  difficulty.  News  was  brought 
them  also  that  the  Veneti  were  invading  their  territories.  This 
perhaps  applies  not  to  the  Senones  but  to  the  Lingones,  who  lived 
in  the  country  separated  by  the  Po  from  that  of  the  Veneti.  But  if 
they  found  the  Lingones  determined  on  a  return,  the  Senones  would 
not  probably  be  willing  to  stay  behind.  "  Accordingly,"  says  Polybius, 
"  they  made  terms  with  the  Romans,  handed  back  the  city,  and 
returned  to  their  own  land." 

This,  perhaps,  is  all  of  which  we  can  be  sure.  Livy  says  that 
Q.  Sulpicius,  one  of  the  consular  tribunes,  negotiated  with  Bren- 
nus  a  payment  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold;  and  that  Brcnnus 
answered  his  objections  to  the  balance  brought  by  the  Gauls  by 
putting  his  sword  into  the  scale,  and  exclaiming  insolently,  "  Woe 
to  the  conquered  !  "  Before  the  base  bargain  was  completed  the 
dictator  Camillus  appeared.  He  ordered  the  gold  to  be  taken  away, 
answering  the  remonstrances  of  the  Gauls  by  declaring  that  all  public 
bargain'!  were  annulled  by  the  appointment  of  a  dictator.  He 
proudly  declared  that  Rome  must  be  saved  by  arms  and  not  by  gold  ; 
and  drawing  out  his  men  in  battle  array,  fought  with  and  conquered 
the  Gauls.  They  fled,  but  were  overtaken  by  him  eight  miles  from 
Rome,  again  defeated,  and  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man. 

Though  this  picturesque  story  of  the  sudden  intervention  of 
Camillus  is  repealed  in  several  of  our  authorities,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  almost  certainly  mythical.  It  would  be  impossible  without  a  pre- 
vious battle  and  victory ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  whatever  sum  the 
Gauls  bargained  for,  they  obtained  and  carried  off  with  them.  Some 
attack,  led  by  Camillus,  upon  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army  may  be 
the  foundation  on  which  this  story,  so  honourable  to  the  family  of 
Camillus,  was  founded. 

The  Gauls  were  gone.  They  had  swept  over  Rome  and  the 
Campagna  like  a  torrent,  leaving  behind  them  ruin  and  desolation. 
But  the  burning  of  a  city  cannot  destroy  a  people.  The  loss  of  hfe 
among  the  Romans  does  not  appear  to  have  been  great,  and  public 

'  or  the  frequent  pestilences  in  Rome,  see  p.  74. 
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badness  and  private  industry  could  at  once  be  resumed.  No  doubt  the 
tinners  had  sufiered  severely,  and  the  poverty  of  the  weaker  of  them 
■odd  amount  in  many  cases  to  absolute  ruin.  Still  such  catastrophes 
are  seldom  complete.  Means  would  soon  be  found  to  ret>uild  the 
bomesleads,  to  sow  the  crops,  and  to  renew  the  herds  and  flocks  ; 
ud  next  year  the  fields  would  hide  with  waving  com  all  traces  of  the 
memy's  presence.  Nor  can  we  suppose  the  city  to  have  been  utterly 
dtstroyed.  No  doubt  the  houses,  small  and  often  of  wood  and  thatch, 
would  lo  a  great  extent  be  burnt ;  but  it  is  certain  that  many  of 
lilt  temples  and  public  buildings  still  remained,  either  whole  or  only 
putij  consumed  by  tire  ;  the  Gauls  also  would,  no  doubt,  have  pre- 
itmi  some  houses  for  their  own  accommodation  ;  and  the  utter 
dcnuliilon  of  a  great  city  is  a  task  which  they  would  not  have  had 
ibf  patience  thoroughly  to  perform.  Just  ninety  years  before  Athens 
had  suffered  a  similar  disaster  at  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  yet  she 
tad  DOW  long  been  famous  throughout  the  world  for  the  splendour 
aod  beauty  of  her  temples  and  works  of  art.  Rome,  loo,  would  soon 
tise  Iroai  her  ashes,  revived  in  greater  magnificence  by  the  energy 
and  libeialtty  of  her  sons 

Even  the  State  documents  and  other  perishable  objects,  which  Losj  of 
Ury  thinks  were  destroyed  by  the  Gallic  conflagration,  must  in  many  ^"'''■^ 
(isei  have  escaped.     Some  of  them  were  on  the  Capitol,  which  was  "^'"'^''■ 
not  bumt  at  all ;  some  had  been  removed  or  buried  by  the  Flamen 
iixl  the  Vestals  ;   others  were  in  temples  which  did   not  at  any  rate 
■Wly  perish.     It  was  an  obvious  thing  in  after  years  to  describe 
to  the  Gallic  fire  the  loss  of  everything  which  the  carelessness  or 
VH^cncts  of  succeeding  gAieraiions  had  perhaps  caused  to  disappear. 

The  work  of  restoration  began   with  the  temples,  and   an  ahar  Sesiora- 
*as  dedicated  to  Aius  Locutius  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sacred  Way,  to  ''"''■     J"* 
fipiate  the  neglect  of  a  divine  voice  which  was  believed  to  have  „'f^g',g  ,„ 
announced  the  coming  of  the  Gauls.'     But  the  ruinous  state  of  the  roi 
city  caused  a  renewal  of  the  proposal  to  transfer  the  seat   of  govern-  dtfiaUd. 
ment  to  Veil      It   is  difficult   to  sec  why  the   tribunes   should  have 
promoted  this  as  a  popular  measure,  unless  the  plebeians  hoped  that 

'  Lifj  slso  sap  that  the  money  taken  from  the  Gauls,  which  had  originally 
'"^n  fHnribulBl  by  the  women,  vas  declared  sacred  and  placed  in  the  temple  of 
lupiier.  and  we  hear  afterwards  oi  this  money  as  lieing  believed  to  have  been 
^boated  t^  ibe  patricians.  But  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  Gauls  never 
"^  the  ransom  which  they  received  ;  and  as,  by  Livy's  own  account,  the  women 
"•ae  not  on  (he  Capitol  but  at  Veii  and  other  towns,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
'at  ofibe  Kcount  iliat  Camillus  should  have  allowed  their  contributions  lo  \x 
■<nL  Again,  IJvy  states  that  in  consequence  of  this  public  service  the  Senate 
dmed  that  hencrfonli  a  laudatio  should  be  delivered  over  women  at  their 
J^Ktil  as  over  men.  but  Cicero  {di  Oral,  iu  %  ^^)  says  that  the  first  woman  so 
™«irBl  was  the  mother  of  Caiulus.  atnul  B.C.  loo.  ,--  r 
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a  removal  from  Rome  might  be  an  opportunity  of  breaking  free  from 
patrician  privileges,  inextricably  interwoven  with  local  traditions  and 
rites,  and  starting  fresh  with  institutions  more  consonant  with  ideas 
which  had  been  growing  up  during  the  last  century.  At  any  rate 
the  patricians,  headed  by  Camillus,  successfully  resisted  the  pro- 
posal, and  the  work  of  restoring  houses  at  Rome  was  bcgua 
Unfortunately,  no  general  plan  was  followed.  The  citizens  seem  lo 
have  carried  on  the  rebuilding  according  to  individual  caprice  ;  ani 
therefore  the  new  streets  were  irregular  and  ill-planned,  while  the 
old  sewers,  originally  constructed  down  the  line  of  the  streets,  were 
now  often  built  over  by  private  houses,  which  must  have  proved 
unhealthy  for  the  inhabitants,  and  have  increased  the  difficulty  of 
cleansing  and  repairing  the  sewers  themselves. 

Otherwise,  this  year  of  disaster  made  no  positive  change  in  (he 
State.  The  old  constitution  simply  resumed  operation ;  consular 
tribunes  were  duly  elected  for  389,  and  the  contests  of  patrician  and 
plebeian  were  taken  up  again,  intensified  p>erhaps  by  the  greater 
poverty  to  which  many  must  have  been  reduced  by  their  losses  dur- 
ing the  Gallic  occupation.  Her  old  enemies  in  Etruria  and  Latium, 
indeed,  took  advantage  of  her  weakness  to  renew  their  attacks  upon 
Rome  and  her  territory  ;  but,  though  she  suffered,  she  survived  these 
assaults  as  she  had  survived  the  victory  of  the  Gauls ;  and,  before 
the  Gauls  were  able  to  renew  their  invasion,  had  won  for  herself  a 
broader  territory  and  an  almost  undisputed  supremacy  in  Latium. 

AuTHORtTiES, — I.ivy  V,  34.55  ;  Dionysius  xiii.  7-13;  Diodorus  xiv.  113-115; 
rHo  Cassiu5,  fr.  35  ;  Appian,  A*!?!  (7ff//.  3  ;  Eulropius  i.  19;  PluUrch,  CniwiWiu; 
Polybius  ii.  18  ;  Orosiua  ii.  19  ;  Zonaras  viL  23, 
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CHAPTER   X 

TO   THE   DISSOLUTION    OK  THE    L.A 


:.  338  Pomptina  1  « C  idS 

'.  334  Publilia  /  -      "■'-■  35° 

-^  328  Maecia  \ 

Scaplia  /  ■       *  ■  33" 

Houililies  break  oul  againsl  Rome  after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls — CamiUus 
conquer;  Ibe  iLimscans.  Volscians,  and  Aequians  (3B9) — tVesh  war  with 
Volsiians  and  Einiscans ;  capture  of  Sulrium  and  Nepeie  (386)— The 
Volscuns  joined  by  some  of  (he  Latini  and  Hemici ;  colony  seni  to  Satricum 
(385) — Peslileoce— Rebellions  at  Lanuvium,  Circeii,  Velilrae,  Praeuesle  (383- 
38J)— War  with  Volseians  and  rebellion  al  Tusculum  (381)— Cincinnalus 
ronquers  the  rebellious  Praenestines  (380)— A  Roman  disaster  in  Volscian 
tenitory  (379)— Conquest  of  Volseians  and  Latins  (378-377) — The  Gauls 
(367-a8a)— The  first  Samnile  war  (343-343)— The  Latin  tehcilion— T.  Man- 
lins  Torquatus  (340-339) — Dissolution  o!  the  Latin  League,  and  last  struggles 
of  the  Latin  towns  (338-336)- 

The  humiliation   which   Rome  had  stiifered  at  the  hands  of  the    IVan  u-l 
Gaals  was  quickly  followed  by  attacks  from  her  enemies.      The  E^iTfai' 
Etruscans  at  the  Fattum  Voltumittu,  the  regular  place  of  meeting  of    ?  "^•f" 
the  League,  determined  to  drive  the  Romans  from  southern  Eiruria,  jSg-jj-. 
and  at  once  seized  upon  Sutriuin,  the  first  strong  town  sotith  of  the 
Ciminian  forest,  which  the  Romans  had  secured  shortly  before  the 
coining  of  the  Gauls.      The  Volseians  advanced  as  far  as  Lanuvium, 
less  than  twenty  miles  from  Rome.      The  Acquians   were  encamped 
at  Bola,  not  far  from  Praeneste.     By  a  series  of  rapid  movements 
CamiUus,  who  had  been  named  dictator,  gained  a  victory  over  all 
three  enemies  in  succession. 

But  Ibey  were  far  from  being  finally  crushed.     For  the  next 
iturteen  years  there   was   almost   rnnlinuous   war,  and   the  Volseians 
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again  and  again  advanced  inlo  old  Latium,  often  joined  by  forces  of 
(he  Latins  and  Hemicj.'  In  386  they  invaded  the  I'omptine  district, 
but  on  the  appearance  of  Camillus  retired  towards  Satricum  and 
Aniium,  and  were  decisively  defeated  and  obliged  to  surrender 
Satricum.  Yet  they  repeated  the  attempt  in  the  following  year 
(385),  again  with  assistance  from  the  Latins,  among  whom  were 
some  of  the  Roman  colonists  in  Circeii  and  Velilrae,  and  were  again 
defeated  by  the  dictator,  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

To  secure  the  frontim  a  colony  of  2000  Roman  citizens  was 
now   sent  out   to   Satricum,  each    with   an   allotment  of  two  and  a 

,  half  jugera  of  land.  But  during  383  and  382  a  series  of  rebellions 
in  Latium — at    Lanuvium,    Circeii,  Vclitrae,    and   I'raeneste — kept 

'.  the  Romans  engaged,  and  induced  the  Volscians  to  renew  hostili- 
ties by  attacking  this  new  colony.  Once  more  they  were  defeated 
by  Camillus,  now  for  the  seventh  time  a  consular  tribune.  But 
so  widely  had  disloyalty  spread  in  Latium,  that  even  some  of 
the  citizens  of  Tusculum,  long  closely  connected  with  Rome,  were 
found  among  the  captives  from  the  Volscian  host,  and  brought  the 
fidelity  of  the  town  into  such  suspicion  that  Camillus  marched  an 
army  against  it.  A  speedy  submission,  however,  and  a  humble 
embassy  to  the  Senate  averted  any  actual  severity.  The  next  year 
(380)  the  Praenestines  were  also  defeated  by  T.  Quintius  Cincin- 
natus  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  and  their  town  was  surrendered.^ 

From  this  time  the  character  of  the  war  changes.  The  Romans 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  instead  of  being  content  with  repelling 
Volscian  raids  upon  old  Latium,  marched  themselves  into  Volscian 

I  territory.  Their  first  experience  was  unfortunate.  Under  two  of 
[he  consular  tribunes,  Publius  and  Caius  Manlius,  the  Roman  army 
was  caught  in  a  disadvantageous  situation,  and  nearly  lost  its  camp 
(379).  In  the  following  year,  however,  a  systematic  devastation 
was  carried  out  in  the  Volscian  lands,  and  in  377  a  combined 
force  of  Volscians  and  Latins,  which  had  advanced  as  far  as  Satri- 
cum, was  defeated  and  driven  back  upon  Antium.  The  people  of 
Antium,  tired  of  the  war,  now  surrendered  to  Rome.  But  their  Latin 
allies  were  not  disposed  to  submit  so  easily  :  they  burned  Satricum, 

IS  (493)  and  with  the  Honict  (4S6)  was  still  in 
itin  League  vxva  10  have  b«en  loose,  nnd  tht 
various  towns  look  ineir  own  line  as  10  hoslilily  or  friendship  with  Rome.  The 
meeling'placeor  the  League  wasthe  ^ufBj /^imn/ifiiicfLivy  vii.  35);  but  a  smaller 
league  of  eight  towns  joined  in  the  worship  af  Diana  at  the  Nemus  Aricinum 
(CaloOf^.  ii.  ai;  Jord.) 

*  Cincinnatus  is  said  (0  have  removed  the  statue  of  Jupiler  Imperator  from 
Praenesle  10  Rome,  and  to  hnve  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  the  |)cdcsl.il,  "  Jupiier 
and  nil  (he  gods  have  permitted  T.  Quiniius  Cincinnatus,  dictator,  to  capture 
ninelowns"lLivy  vi.  =9). 
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and  attacked  Tusculum,  as  having  deserted  the  Latin  alliance.     The  Last  Latin 
Tusculans   fortilied   themselves  in   their   citadel,  and   were   speedily  ''•''•ggl'. 
relieved   by  a   Roman   army.      The   Latins   suffered   such   a  defeat  377-37  ■ 
and  slaughter  that  they  submitted  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Rome, 
to  fiimish  a  contingent  to  the  Roman  army,  and  seem  to  have  made 
no  serious  resistance  again  until  the  great  war  of  340. 

The  extension  of  the  Roman  territory  in  the  course  of  these  wars  Extension 
is  marked  by  the  formation  of  two  new  tribes,  the  Pomptina,  which  <^  a™-"' 
would  include  the  Voiscian  territory  round  Antium,  and  the  Publilia,  '^^'^^g 
also  on  Voiscian  lands.     The  ten  years  of  comparative  peace,  which  for  ten 
followed   this  thirteen  year^'   war,   were  occupied  at   Rome   by   the  years  ijj6~ 
struggles  about  the   Licinian  rogations  ;  and  during  half  chat  lime,  J^?)- 
owing  to  the  interruption  in  the  election  of  the  usual  curule  magis- 
trates, the  State  was  scarcely  in  a  position  to  act  with  vigour. 

The  [teace  was  broken  by  a  renewed  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  who  GalKc 
for  twenty-three  years  had  been  prevented  by  internal  dissensions  """"•  3°1- 
from  returning  to  the  attack,  thus  leaving  the  Romans  time  to 
establish  their  supremacy  in  Latium.  In  367  the  city  was  aJarmed 
by  hearing  that  they  were  on  the  march  again  Cowards  Rome,  and 
were  encamped  upon  the  Anio.  For  the  fifth  lime  M.  Furius 
Camillus  was  named  dictator,  and  once  more  returned  victorious. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  pitched  battle,  for  the  Romans 
had  no  time  to  summon  allies  or  collect  a  sufficient  force.  But  by 
seizing  the  strong  positions  near  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  who  had 
crossed  the  Anio  and  were  near  Alba,  and  cutting  oflf  their  stragglers 
and  foraging  parties,  he  forced  ihem  once  more  to  retire.' 

]t  was  the  veteran's  last  great  public  service.  He  died  two  years  Death  <^ 
later,  after  having  been  seven  times  consul  or  consular  tribune,  ^•'"''l'"< 
and  five  times  dictator.  He  had  fought  with  and  conquered  nearly 
all  the  enemies  of  Rome — Veientines,  Volscians,  Aequians,  and 
Gauls.  Great  in  peace  as  in  war,  he  had  not  allowed  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  people,  however  unrighteous  it  might  appear  to  him,  to 
destroy  his  loyalty  or  embitter  his  feelings.  And  when  the  neces- 
silies  of  his  countrymen  recalled  him  from  a  dignified  retreat,  during 
which  he  had  already  done  them  good  service,  he  had  not  abused  the 
commanding  influence  thus  gained  by  persisting  in  an  obstinate 
opposition  to  the  reforms  which  the  people  demanded.     He  had 

'  I-ivy.  indeed,  speaks  of  a  balllc,  and  of  a  great  slauehler  of  Ihe  Gauls,  who 
dispersed  in  every  direciion,  some  even  finding  Iheit  way  to  ihe  eitreme  south  of 
Italy  (vi.  4S).      Pluwrch's  account  seems  more  n  "      ' 

mishes  (Cam.  41).      Both  writera  seem  to  have  hi 
ctMctanl  autboriiies.      Polybius  (ii.  18)  says  that  It 

Romans  had  nol  time  10  collect  their  allies,      hui  tie  places  me  tirst  renewea 
inva^n.  afier  390,  six  years  earlier  than  Livy  does,  and  tells  us  nothing  of  the 
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known  when  lo  yield  as  he  had  known  how  lo  resist,  and  his  last 
civil  action  had  b«en  to  heal  a  quarrel  between  the  Senate  and  die 
people,  and  to  vow  a  temple  to  Concord. 
NaeGaUic         The  next  invasion  of  the  Gauls  was  in  361,  when,  in  a  fierce 
tHvanim,      batde  at  the  bridge  over  the  Anio,  Tiius  Manlius  conquered  a  hug* 
^'L  Gaul  in  single  combat,  and  stripping  from  him  the  gold  bracelet 

.\f<inlius      {torques)  with  which  he  was  adorned  gained  for  himself  and  his 
Terquatut.  descendants  the  cognomen  of  Torqualus.     The  Gauls  retreated  into 
Campania,  having  been  helped  by  the  Tiburtines,  whom  the  next 
year,  therefore,  the  Romans  prepared  to  punish.      But  the  Gauls 
reluming  from  Campania,  and  being  overthrown  in  a  great  battle 
near   the    CoUine   Gate,   retired  to   Tibur ;   from  which    for  a   year 
and  a  half  they  maintained  a.  war  of  skirmishes  and  surprises  with- 
out any  great  battle,  though   both  they  and  the  Tiburtines  suffered 
niore  than  one  disaster.      At  length  in  338  C.  Sulpicius  was  named 
Victory        dictator.    His  policy,  like  that  of  the  famous  Cunctator  of  after  da>-s, 
of  L.  Sui-    ^^^  jjijg  of  delay.    Time,  he  thought,  must  bring  greater  and  greater 
j.g    '  difficulties  to  an  ill-disciplined  host  in  a  foreign  country,  and  to  an 

alliance  sure  to  prove  irksome  to  the  city  entertaining  these  uncivilised 
guests.  His  soldiers,  however,  headed  by  a  centurion  of  the  first 
rank,  clamoured  lo  be  led  against  the  enemy ;  and  the  battle  was 
finally  brought  about  by  an  accidental  encounter  between  a  small 
number  of  Roman  soldiers  and  some  plundering  Gauls.  Sulpicius 
thus  gained  a  great  victory  and  a  splendid  triumph  almost  in  spite 
of  himself. 
J4g.  After  ten  years  the  Gauls  came  again  (349),  and  descending 

Atii^ker  from  the  Alban  hills,  harried  the  plains  and  coasts  of  Latium.  L 
iXarfod  ■  F^urios  Camillus,  a  son  of  the  famous  conqueror  of  Veii,  was  sole 
victory  0/  consul  that  summer,  his  colleague,  Appius  Claudius,  having  died 
/..  Furius  He  maintained  the  honour  of  his  name  by  a  victory  over  the  in- 
Camiilus.  yaders  which  scattered  them  into  all  parts  of  Italy.  It  was  in  this 
Af.  Vol-  battle  that  the  story  is  told  of  M.  Valerius  and  his  single  contest 
criiii  with  a  Gaul,   in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a  crow  that  perched 

Conms.        jj^  Yt\s  helmet  and  assailed  with  beak  and  claw  the  face  of  the 

barbarian. 
Sixiyytars'         Then  followed  a  long  interval  of  freedom  ft^m  Gallic  inroads, 
cinQiion       and   shortly  after  the  end  of  the  first   Samnite  and    Latin   wars 
from  Gallic  ^ajj^u,   j^gj    t],e   power  of  Rome   seemed   so   formidable   thai   the 
j,^^  Gauls  sought   and   obtained  a  treaty  ;    and,   with  the  exception  of 

one  brief  raid,   remained  quiet  till   the   time  of  the  third    Samnite 

Wars  in  Besides   suppressing  minor  outbreaks   among  the   Hemic!  (361 

r.inrsa,  ^nd  358),  at  Tibur  (361  and  355),  and  at  Privemum  and  Velittae 
^^  '^^''      (358),  the  Romans  were  meanwhile  struggling  to  secure  their  supte- 
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macy    in    Etniria   with   varied   fonunes.      Thus   in    358   the   consul  Afufual 
Fabius  was  defeated  at  Tarquinii,  and  the  people  of  the  town   were  "wW"- 
so  furious  that  they  butchered  over  300  Roman  prisoners  on  pre- 
tence of  a  sacrifice  to  their  gods,- — a  murder  avenged  by  equal  cruelty 
four  years   afterwards,  when,  in  addition  to  vast  numbers  killed  in 
battle,  580  Tarquinian  prisoners  were  executed   in  the   Forum  at 
Rome.      This  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  more  than  usually  serious 
rising    of   the    Etruscan    League,    beginning    in    356.      C.    Marcius 
Rutilus  was  named  dictator,  the  first  plebeian  who  had  ever  held 
that   office,   and   found  the   Etruscan  forces   close  to  the  saltworks 
{Sah'nae)   on   the   right   bank   of  the   inouth  of  (he  Tiber.      Marcius 
harassed  the  enemy  by  sending  troops  across  in  boats  to  cut  off 
foraging  parties  and  stragglers,  and  at  length   surprised   their  camp, 
secured  8000  prisoners,  and  was   allowed  a  triumph.      But   in   353 
there  was  again  a  rising  in  southern  Etruria,  and  Titus  Manlius 
Torquatus  was  nominated  dictator  to  suppress  it.     The  chief  object 
of  his  attack  was  Caere,  which,  though  recognised  as  a   "  friend  of 
the  Roman  people,"  was  now  suspected  of  giving  secret  aid  to  the 
invaders    from    Tarquinii,    and    harbouring    their    plunder.       The 
Caerites,    however,    submitted,    and    were   compelled    to    make   a  The 
hundred   years*   truce,   and   submit   to   a   curtailed    citizenship   sine  Cairile 
suffragio,  with  the  loss  of  half  their  territory,  which  became  the  pro-  Z™"''  '"■ 
perty  of  the  Ronian  people.'     An  expedition  against  Falerii  in  the 
same  year  returned  without  striking  a  blow,  and  was  followed  in  35  1 
by  a  forty  years'  truce  with  Tarquinii  and  Falerii. 

For  a  time  Rome  had  peace  in  the  North,  except  for  the  peri-  The  S.irv 
odical   recurrence  of  Gallic  raids.      But  she  was  now  to   be   pitted  "'''  '""* 
against  a  more  formidable  enemy.    The  three  Samnite  wars,  between  tart^wi 
343  and  290,  taxed  the  strength  of  the  city  to  the  utmost.     Like 
the  Gallic  wars  they  serv'ed  as  an  admirable  training  for  the  coming 
struggle  with   Pyrrhus,  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  Gallic  wars 
led  to  an  unforeseen,  unsought,  yet  inevitable  extension  of  Koman 
power  both    in   central   Italy  and   Etruria.      Between   the   first   and 
second  of  these  wars  came  the  last  great  rising  of  the  Latins,  which 
ended  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  League  and  the  practical  absorp- 
tion of  Lalium. 

The   Samnites  were  a  hardy  mountain  race  inhabiting  the  centre   The 
of  Italy.     Branches  of  them  had  spread  to  Lucania  and  even  farther  Samniies. 
south,   and    those   who   remained    in    Samnium    proper    continually 
aimed  at  exchanging  their  bleak  highlands  for  the  more  fertile  plains 

■  This  is  a  detail  omided  by  Livy,  but  recordrd  by  Dion  Cass.  h.  33.  II  is 
the  first  instance  of  a  town  being  thus  endowed  witli  impcrfeei  citiwnshiji,  wlience 
the  Caerile  frgoihhe  became  a  common  term  for  disfranchisement  (Hor.  A]^,  1, 
6.  6i.  Caerilt  cera  digRi). 
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on  eiiher  coast  Thus  ihe  Hirpini,  and  even  the  Frentani,  were 
perhaps  oflshoots  of  this  race  ;  and  about  423  some  of  them  forced 
their  way  into  Campania,  and  supplanted  the  Etruscans,  who  for 
some  time  had  been  living  among  the  native  Oscans,  and  had  built 
cities  and  established  trading  centres  there.  The  new  Samnite  con- 
querors seized  Capua,  stormed  the  Greek  colony  of  Cumae,  and 
reduced  a  number  of  other  Campanian  tribes  and  towns  to  submis- 
sion. They  did  not,  however,  uproot  or  destroy  the  Oscan  people, 
but  amalgamated  with  them,  and  the  two  together  became  Catnfam, 


much  as  Norman  and  Saxon  became  English,  and  with  this  brther 
similarity,  that  while  the  common  people  in  the  towns  were  mostly 
of  Oscan  origin,  the  nobility  were  of  Samnile  stock.  They  formed 
a  loose  confederacy  of  states,  the  chief  of  which  was  Capua  and 
the  sn^all  towns  round  it,  but  a.  confederacy  which  appears  to  have 
had  no  provision  for  combined  action  or  counsel.  The  climate 
was  soft  and  enervating ;  the  plains  rich  ;  the  shore,  deeply  in- 
dented with  bays  and  facing  south-west,  lovely  and  tempting.  No 
wonder  that  the  mountaineers  strove  for  it,  and  that  under  these 
influences  they  became  as  unwarhke  and  luxurious  as  the  people 
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among  whom  they  lived  It  was  a  contest  between  these  Osco- 
Samniies,  now  called  Campani,  and  the  Samnites  of  Samnium  propier, 
which  first  brought  the  Romans  (who  by  the  capture  of  Sora  on  the 
Litis,  in  344,  were  in  possession  of  the  last  stronghold  towards  the 
Samnile  frontier)  into  collision  with  the  Samnites,  and  eventually  into 
possession  of  Campania. 

In  343  the  Samnites,  we  know  not  why,  were  attacking  Teanum,   Tit  Sum- 
a  town   of  the   Sidicini,  who  were  an   independent   tribe  that  had  "'''''  """'i 
not  fallen  before  the  Samnite  invaders,  and  had  never  shared  (as  the  (,' ,  .  . 
Ausones  and   some   others  had   not  done  either)  in  the   lies   which 
connected,  however,  slightly,  the  rest  of  Campania.      Bui  being  now 
attacked  by  the  Samnite  mountaineers,  they  appealed  to  the  Cam- 
panian  League  for  help.     The  Campanians  made  a  feeble  attempt 
10  assist  them,  and  only  succeeded  in  drawing  upon  themselves  the 
annsof  their  kinsfolk.      The  Samnites  seized  the  heights  of  Tifata 
which  overlook  Capua,  and  drove  the  defeated  Campanians  to  take  ^S^/,  ,„ 
rebge  within  the  walls.     In  their  despair  they  sent  an  embassy  tc  jfom/f. 
Rome  10  beg  for  help. 

The  Romans  were  formally  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Ihe  Fini 
Samnites,  who  in  354  had  voluntarily  asked  for  an  alliance.  The  Snmniie 
Senate  therefore  hesitated  on  the  ground  that  their  honour  was  """''  •^'^ 
engaged.  Whether  such  scruples  were  feigned  or  not,  they  secured 
more  advantageous  terms.  The  Campanian  envoys  offered  to  give 
up  their  country  to  the  Romans  per  dedilionfin,  which  implied  a 
complete  surrender  of  their  city  and  its  territory  to  be  dealt  with 
as  they  chose.'  It  did  not  follow  that  the  Romans  would  exercise 
die  right :  but  it  did  follow  that  any  one  else  who  attacked  the 
country  would  have  to  reckon  with  them.  Free  intercourse  with 
Campania  was  most  important  to  Rome,  for  from  its  rich  plains 
much  of  the  com  supply  was  obtained.  The  Senate  therefore  adopted 
the  plea  of  keeping  faith  with  a  people  who  had  surrendered  to  them 
to  cotmterbalance  the  obligation  of  maintaining  their  treaty  with  the 
Samniies.  Legates  were  sent  with  a  conciliatory  request  to  the 
Samnites  to  spare  men  who  had  surrendered  to  Rome.  A  haughty 
answer  was  returned,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  legates  the  military 
conunanders  were  ordered  to  continue  the  invasion  of  Campania. 

The  Senate  at  once  decided  on  war.  The  consul,  M.  Valerius 
Corvus,  was  sent  to  Campania ;  the  other  consul,  Aulus  Cornelius, 
to  Samnium.     Valerius  advanced  along  the  coast  road  to   Mount 

'  "Those  who  thus  surrender  themselves  to  the  Roman  authority  surrender 
^1  tnriioty  and  ihe  cities  in  ll,  together  with  all  men  and  women  in  all  such 
tmiiory  or  dtiea.  likewbe  rivers,  harbouis,  temples,  and  tombs,  so  that  the 
Romans  should  become  actual  lords  of  all  these,  and  those  who  surrender  should 
rennln  tords  oT  nothing  whatever "  (Polyb.  jixiyL  4). 
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Vicioriis      Gaurus,  jus[  above  Puteoli ;  Cornelius  to  Salicula,  on  the  left  bank 
ef  Mount      of  ihc  upper  Volcumua,  from  which  he  might  descend  upon  Capua, 
«;''"™t!      *"  operate  in  the  interior  of  Samnium.     The  war  was  short  and 
and  'ia/i-     sharp.     Three  battles  decided  that  the  supremacy  in  Campania  was 
111^.  J4J.     to  belong  to  the  Romans  and  not  to  the  Samnites.      Valerius  won  a 
hard-fought  battle  near  Mount  Gaurus,  and  another  at  Suessula,  at 
which  place  the  defeated  Samnites  had  rallied ;  while  Cornelius, 
after  getting  into  considerable  danger  in  the  mountains  near  Salicula, 
from  which  he  was  saved  chiefly  by  the  heroism  of  a  military  tribune, 
Publius  Dccius,  succeeded  in  finally  inflicting  a  defeat  upon  the  enemy. 
/lifvaH-  The  brilliant  success  of  the  Roman  arms  had  an  immediate  efTect 

'■'£"  upon  their  foreign  relations.      The  Carthaginians  sent  a  congratu- 

f'lAi  latory  embassy  and  a  gold   crown  ;  and  the   Latins  put  aside  their 

tucceaa  design  of  a  revolt  from  Rome,  and  turned  their  arms  against  the 
Peligni.  But  the  solid  advantage  gained  was  the  control  of  Cam- 
pania, into  which  Roman  garrisons  were  sent  to  occupy  Capua  and 
Suessula,  and  perhaps  other  towns,  in  order  to  secure  the  country 
from  Samnite  raids. 

The  allurements  of  this  beautiful   and   rich  district   proved   too 

strong  for  the  virtue  of  the   Roman  soldiers.      They  contrasted  the 

rich  lands  round  Capua  with  their  own  poor  allotments  at  home,  too 

often   burdened   with  debt  ;  and  when  the  consul  for  the  next  year, 

J4i.    Com.   C.  Mnrcius,  arrived  at   Capua,  he  found  the  Roman  troops  ready  to 

C.  Marcius  mutiny  and  seiie  the  lands  and  wealth  of  the  Capuans.     He  endea- 

KuHlus,  Q.  voured  to  cure  this  by  giving  leave  of  absence  to  the  most  turbulent 

\iuiinTof    °^  '''^  soldiers,  on  the  pretext  of  their  having  wintered  abroad.     But 

jfoman        discovering  his  object,  the  remaining  soldiers  determined  to  strike 

K>/dien,        a  blow  before  they  became  too  weak.      They   forced   a  certain  T, 

Quinctius,  who,  after  serving  with  distinction  and  receiving  a  severe 

wound,  was  living  in  retirement  at  Tusculum,  to  take  the  lead  of  a 

force  of  malcontents  collected   near  Anxur,   and  advanced  within 

eight  miles  of  Rome.      Here  they  encountered  M.  Valerius   Corvus, 

who    had    been    named   dictator    to   suppress   the    mutiny.       He 

conciliated   the  men  by  promising  to  get  their  grievances  redressed, 

and  returned  to  Rome  to  give  effect  to  his  promise. 

Meaiirri  What  these  grievances  were  is  shown   by  the  measures  of  rdieC 

■/"■'"/■        Tliey   prove   that   service  in   the  army   was    now   valuable,   and   no 

longer  a  mere  burden.     The  new  laws  provided  that  no  one,  under 

a  curse,  should  erase  the  name  of  a  soldier  without  his  consent  from 

the  roll  when  it  had  once  been  entered ;  that  no  one  should  hold 

the  rank  of  centurion  after  holding  that  of  tribune— ^the  grievance 

being  that  certain  persons  monopolised  these  positions,  profitable 

from  the  extra  shares  in  the  distribution  of  booty.     And,  lastly,  that 

the  disparity  between  the  pay  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  should  be 
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decreased  by  a  lower  rate  of  pay  being  given  to  the  latter.  This 
100  seems  10  have  rested  on  the  practical  ground  that  the  share 
of  booty  was  proportioned  to  amount  of  pay.  But  it  is  also  a 
disiincily  democratic  demand  in  the  direction  of  equality,  and  must 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  movements  of  the  period,  the 
opcnbg  of  offices  to  plebeians,  and  the  laws  against  usury  and 
acciunalation  of  offices. 

The  details  of  the  war,  as  given  by  Livy,  are  not  very  clear  in  PmciUal 
ilnnselifes,  though  recounted  with  some  minuteness,  and  for  the  most  "■'"/'  if 
pan  cannot  be  accepted  as  history,      it  is  not  doubtful,  however,  that         ™"'^' 
after  it  Roman  instead  of  Samnite  influence  prevailed  in  Campania. 
Peace  was  concluded  in  341. 

But  circumstances  now  involved  the  Romans  in  a  war  destined  /-I'li  u-ar, 
10  consolidate  the  larger   Latium  as  a  part  of  Rome.      It  began  with  J-^'-^- 
a  union  of  Latins  and  Campanians  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Samniies,  which  the  Romans  had  abandoned  by  making  peace  with 
ihe  common  enemy  in  341.     The  Samniies  complained,  and  the 
Senate  forbade  the  Campanians,  as  subjects  of  Rome,  to  make  war 
npoii  the  Samnites ;  but  professed  to  have  no  claim,  by  the  terms 
of  their  treaty  with  them,  to  lay  a  similar  injunction  on  the  Latins. 
The  Latins,  who  had  already  in  349  refused  to  furnish  soldiers  to  Tie  Lafms 
ibe  Roman  army,  regarded  this  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  now  demand  m- 
dedded  in  secret  consultation  to  recover  a  complete   independence,     ^^    Jl'^ 
or  to  demand  as  an  alternative  to  share  in  all  the  advantages  gained  ciii%aaip. 
by  Rome  in   recent  wars.      As  a  first   step  two   Latin  praetors,   L. 
Annitis  of  Sella  and  L.  Numicius  ofCirceii,  being  summoned  to  Rome 
to  receive  the  orders  of  the  Senate,  demanded  that  one  consul  and 
balfthe  Senate  should  be  Latins,  and  that  the  whole  should  be  one 
Republic.      This  demand  was  rejected  with  indignation,  and  Annius 
retired,  proclaiming  that  the  Latins  renounced  all  reverence  for  "a 
Rontan  Jupiter."     It  w.is  noted  with  a  kind  of  exultation  that  instant 
punishment,  as  it  were,  vindicated  the  majesty  of  the  god  :  for  while 
leaving  the  temple  where  the  Senate  had  met  Annius  stumbled  and 
fell  down  the  steps,  and  was  taken  up  stunned  and  insensible. 

The  war  lasted  three  years.    The  two  consuls,  Titus  Manlius  and  34"-     ■''■ 
P.  Decius,  led  their  armies,  supported  by  auxiliaries  from  Samnium,  ^.""''"^ 
to  Capua,  where  the  Latins  and  Campanians  were  united.      To  this  j°i''p  "' 
f^ampaign  two  famous  stories  belong.      The  first  is  the  execution  of  Dcdus 
Tttus  Manlius,  son  of  the  consul,  for  leaving  the  ranks  contrary  to  Mm. 
orders,  to  fight  the  Tusculan  Geminius,  who  challenged  the  Roman 
knights  to  send  a  champion  against  him.      Manlius  conquered  and 
killed  Geminius,  and  carried  the  spoils  to  his  father.      The  stem 
answer,  condemning   his   victorious   son   to   death   for   a   breach   of  i„peria 
military  discipline,  rendered  the  Manliana  imperia  a   proverb  of  Maniiana. 
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laged  to  attract  fresh  levi«s 
by   concealing   the  lesuli 


339-  <"""■ 
T.  Aemi- 
liui  Mam- 


lerrible  import  for  ever.'  The  other  is  the  story  of  Ihe  devotion  of 
Publius  Dccius  Mus.  He  and  his  colleague  dreamed  the  samt 
dream.  A  man  of  superhuman  size  and  dignity  warned  them  thai 
on  one  side  the  leader,  on  the  other  the  army  itself,  must  perish. 
They  offered  sacrifice,  and  the  entrails  pointed  out  Decius  as  the 
man.  Thereupon  in  solemn  form  he  devoted  himself  to  the  "  Manes 
and  to  Earth,"  and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  into  the  midst  of  Ihe 
enemy  and  was  killed.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  his  son  in  195, 
and  even,  it  appears,  of  his  grandson.^ 

The  battle  took  place  close  to  Mount  Vesuvius  on  the  road  lead- 
ing down  to  Veseris,  a  small  town  near  Nola.*  The  Latins  were 
defeated  decisively  and  scattered  in  various  parts  of  Campania, 
eventually  mustering  again  at  Vescia,  a  town  of  the  Ausones  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Liris.  There  they  n 
from  other  Latin  and  Volscian   towi 

of  the  battle  of  Veseris.  The  consul  Manlius  Torquatus  followed 
and  took  up  his  position  at  Trifanum,  on  the  road  between  Sinuesu 
and  Mintumae.  The  Latin  army,  little  better  than  a  raw  militia, 
was  again  decisively  beaten,  and  this  second  defeat  was  followed  by 
the  formal  submission  of  both  the  Latins  and  Campanians. 

But  though  thus  defeated  the  Latins  were  not  reconciled.  The 
offending  States  were  heavily  mulcted  of  land,  which  was  divided 
out  among  Roman  citizens,  and  the  indignation  thus  caused  found 
vent  next  year  in  another  revolt,  which  centred  round  Pedum, 
one  of  the  original  thirty  Latin  towns.  The  consul  Titus  Aemilius 
advanced  to  attack  it,  while  from  Tibur,  Praenesie,  Velitrae, 
Lavinium,  and  Antium  forces  gathered  to  defend  it.  But  Aemilios, 
though  gaining  some  petty  victories,  did  not  attempt  to  take  Pedum. 
He  wasted  his  time  in  a  fruitless  journey  to  Rome  to  demands 
triumph,  and  finally  avoided  farther  respwnsibility  by  naming  his 
colleague  Publilius  dictator.  The  Senate  forced  the  consuls  of  ibc 
next  year  to  greater  activity.  Maenius  conquered  a  combined  anny 
of  Aricia,  Lavinium,  Velitrae,  and  Antium  on  the  Astura ;  ani 
Camillus  defeated  an  army  from  Tibur  and  Praeneste  which  tried  u 


'  This  same  Manlius  was  the  hero  of  a.  famous  story  of  filial  doty.  He 
father.  L.  Manlius,  had  despised  him  and  kept  him  in  retirement  in  tiie  couno; 

elder  Manlius  for  tyrannical  condiicl,  the  son  hurried  In  Rome,  entered  the  bnl- 
chamber  of  Pomponius,  and,  drawing  a  dagger  which  he  had  concealed  ab»ui 
his  person,  threatened  him  with  initant  death  unless  he  withdrew  the  prosecutin 
{Livy  vii.  s  ;  Appian,  Samn.  a).  ■  Cicero.    Tuse.  i.  S  B* 

'  It  was  long  douhaed  whether  Vaeris  was  (he  name  of  a  (own  or  a  strcim. 
Thediscovery  of  someOscan  coins  with  the  l^ends  ftwrtjj  and /mjeraBiii  seems  w 
have  settled  Ihe  question  in  favour  of  a  town  (Imboof- Blumer.  Nttmismil. 
ZtitKh.  18S6). 
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relieve  Pedum.  '1  he  storming  of  Pedum  was  followed  by  the  reduc- 
linn  of  the  rebellious  cities  of  Latium.  (Harrisons  were  put  in  them 
and  the  consuls  earned  a  triumph  as  having  finished  the  war. 

The  Latin  Leagnje  ceased  to  exist  as  a  political  body,  though  still   Rndi^llu 
joining  in  the  worship  of  Jupiter   Latiaris.       Rome  was  sovereign,  J-"'" 
and  made  what  terms  she  chose  with  each    separate   town.      A  jrf.     ' 
stiuUus   consulliim    defined    the    status   of  each.       As   a   rule   they  Sinatia 
iwained   local   government,    but,   as    regards    Rome,   had   only   the  eonmUam 
"Caerite"  citizenship,  that  is,   they  had  commercium  and  conubium      .^^" 
with  Rome,  but  could  not  vote  or  hold  office.'     Moreover  they  were  ^^^  ^Y 
isolated :  no   marriage   or   commerce  with  each  other,   no  common         ' 
meeting  was  allowed  ;  their  only  market  would  be   Rome  or  more 
distant  places.      The  result  was  a  swift  decay  of  the  towns  ;  while 
Roman  citizens,  settled  in  the  country  with  full  citizen  rights,   found 
Iheit  advantage  in   the   restricted  markets  which   ruined  the  towns, 
and  thus  Romanised  the  country. 

This  was  the  general  rule ;  but  certain  towns  received  special 
favour  or  punishment.  Thus  full  citizenship  was  givep  to  Lanuviim, 
Aricia,  Nomentum,  and  Pedum,  and  their  citizens  coming  to  Rome 
•mild  exercise  all  the  rights  of  Roman  cirizens.  Tusculum  had  long 
had  this  position,  which  was  now  confirmed,  the  punishment  for  the 
pan  taken  in  the  wars  being  confined  to  individuals.  On  the  other 
hand  the  walls  of  Velilrae  were  demolished,  her  senators  removed  in 
a  body  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  forced  under  a  heavy  fine  to  remain 
Ibeie,  while  their  lands  were  divided  among  Roman  farmers.  Tibur 
and  Praencste,  for  having  favoured  the  Gauls,  were  mulcted  of  terri. 
'oiy,  but  were  allowed  to  remain  free,  with  the  single  obligation  of 
famishing  their  quota  of  troops  to  the  Roman  army.^ 

The  Campanians  were   dealt   with   in  the  same  spirit.      Some  of  SeltlenuHt 
the  towns,  such  as  Fundi  and  Formiae,  were  allowed  the  "Latin"  '/Cam- 
risbl ;  while  at  Capua,  Cumae,  and  Suessula  this  was  confined  to  the  r"""- 
"  Knights," — the  upper  or  noble  class  descended   from   the  Samnite 
conquerors, — a  measure  which  served  to  accentuate  the  distinction 
between  them  and  the  Campanian  Oscans  forming  the  tower  class. 

Thus  the  wider  Latium  became  Roman  :  and  just  as  the  distinction   Larger 
hetween  patrician  and  plebeian  was  being  finally  abolished  by  the  leges  ^i"""- 
fabtitiae  (340),  a  new  distinction  was  coming  into  existence  between 
full  and  imperfect  citizens,  which  was  to  lead  also  to  politics]  agita- 

'  Hence  IjiHnila!  was  used  to  express  impnrfpcl  eilizenship  long  after  it  liad 
"Med  lo  apply  10  Uitium. 

'  This  obligation  would  apply  to  all  the  lowns,   and  from  another  paint  of 

"gut.  But  as  it  was  scarwiy  voluntary  on  their  part,  il  may  also  lie  regarded  a* 
an  oijUgation  imposed  by  a  sovereign  slate. 
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tion  in  the  future.       For  tbe  present  the  increase  of  purely  Roman 

territory  was  shown  by  the  addition  of  two  new  tribes  (Maecia  and 

Nea  Scaptia) ;  and  the  final  destruction  of  Antium  as  an  independent  naval 

power  by  the  adornment  of  the  pillars  of  the  speaker's  platform  in 

the  comitium  with  the  beaks  of  its  captured  ships.     Some  few  towns 

indeed  still  offered   spasmodic   resistance.       Cales  was   captured   in 

334,  Fundi  submiUed  in  330,    Privemum  was  taken  in  329;   and 

when  fresh  colonies  were  settled  at  Cales,  Anxur,  and   Fregellae 

(339-336)  Roman  supremacy  was  complete  throughout  Latium — 

which  now  included  the  Hernici,  Volsci,  Ausones,  and  Sidicini, — and 

in  Campania  as  far  as  Suessula  and  Atella. 

Samnites.  The  Samnites,  openly  at  peace  with  Rome,  were  directing  their 

attention  southwards;  and  the  movements  of  these  mountaioeers, 

leading  to  fresh  appeals  for  Roman  help,  brought  Rome  step  by  step 

to  supremacy  throughout  Italy. 

First  This  period  had  been  marked  by  several  pestilences.     And  two 

acting  in      years  of  more  than  usually  severe  visitations  suggested  various  modes 

*f""',  of  appeasing  the  gods.      Among  others,  Che  games  were  celebrated 

'       with  more  than   usual  elaborateness  ;  and   for  the  first  time  include 

plays   or  interludes,  acted  by  artists   brought  from  Etruria,  it  being 

a  novel  experiment  in  Rome,  and  one  never  sincerely  liked.      It  gave 

birth,  however,  to  a  considerable  Roman  literature,  which  has  all 

perished,  and  to  an  imitation  of  Greek  dramas,  some  of  which  has 

survived. 
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THE   SECOND   SAMNITE   WAR 


Lnccria  in  Apulia           n.C  314        Ur^nlina  1 

Sucssa  or  the  Aunuici    B.C.  313       Falerina   / 

Ponliae  .          .          .      B.C.  313) 

Jj™„UH™.     .c.3..U,u^. 

Sora        .         .         .     B-C,  303  J 

AlbaFu«nlia(Aequians 

and  MarsianB)       .      B.C.  303 

Magna  GraecU— Inviialion  from  Tarenium  10  Archidamus  (338)  and  Alexander 
'3331 — Aleiander's  treaty  with  Rome — Palacpolis  Earriaoned  by  Samnites — 
War  declared  with  Samtiites  (326) — Treaty  wilb  Neapolis— Confederacy  in 
HKitb  Italy— The  Caudine  Forks— The  Senate  refuse  the  lerms  of  Poniius 
(331)— Revolt  of  Volscian  towns — Capture  of  Luceria.  victorifs  in  Apulia 
and  Liicania.  revolt  and  recovery  of  Sora  (320-314)— Destrnclion  of  Ausoncs 
and  colonising  of  Luceria  (314-313) — Victory  over  Samnites  a(  Cintia  (313) — 
Development  of  Roman  power  in  Italy,  and  growth  of  navy  (3i3-3ia)^ 
Etniscan  war  and  battle  at  the  Vadimonian  lake  (311-309)  —  Wars  witb 
Samniles  and  Hernici  (30S-306) — Peace  uith  Samnites  (304). 

While   they  were  enjoying  a  peace   of  eleven  years  (33S-327),  Magna 
only   broken   by   one    outbreak   among    the    Sidicini,    events    were  Oraaia 
occurring  in  southern  Italy  destined  there  too  to  bring  the  Romans  ""•^'"•i  ^y 
on  the  scene.      The   Greek  towns   which   fringed  its  shores,   though   iwj,, 
often  quarrelling  with  each  other,  had  yet  been  formed  into  a  loose 
confederacy  for  mutual  protection  under  the  presidency  of  Tarentum, 
and  their  delegates   met   at   Heraclea,   a  Tarentine  colony.       Such 
combination  as  existed  had  been  made  necessary  by  the  attacks  of 
the  cammon  enemies  of  them  all,  the  Lucani,  Bnittii,  and  Messapii,' 
while  the    Satnnite   highlanders  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  take 
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advantage  of  these  hostilities  to  enricb  themselves  from  the  lands  of 
Greek  and  Italian  alike. 
Htip  askfd  Tarentum,  as  head  of  the  Greek  League,  looked  out  for  help 
y'  .  first  from  the  mother  slate  of  Sparla  :  and  in  338  Archidamus,  1 
{i\  from  ^'"^%  "f  Sparta,  had  come  in  answer  to  such  a  call  and  had  fellen  in 
Archi-  battle.*  And  now  in  333  Alexander,  king  of  the  Molossi,  uncle  and 
damus  of  brother-iti-law  of  Alexander  the  Great,*  willingly  responded  to  a  similar 
^^°'  d  '"vi'^'ion-  He  landed  near  Posidonium,  which  had  been  the  object  of 
'H\/-„„  special  attack  to  the  Lucanians,  and  at  first  was  everywhere  successful 
Alcxandtr,  He  won  battles  over  the  Bruttii,  Messapii,  and  Lucani,  and  took 
kinggffhe  several  towns.  But  the  Tarentines,  at  whose  request  he  had  come, 
Motion,  j,,ef^  presently  alarmed  at  his  designs.  He  had  a  dream  of  cslablish- 
■'■"'  ing  a  great  Western  Etnpire  to  include  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa,  like 

that  which  his  mighty  nephetv  and  namesake  was  forming  in  the 
East ;  whereas  the  Tarentines  wished  for  supremacy,  not  to  be  humble 
clients  in  a  great  empire.  Accordingly  they  soon  drew  back,  and 
Alexander  retaliated  by  making  terms  with  Meiapontum  and  the 
Peuceiii,  and  erecting  a  new  Hellenic  confederacy,  the  delegates  of 
which  should  meet,  not  at  the  Tarentine  Heraclea,  but  at  Thurii. 
The  death,  therefore,  of  the  champion  whom  they  had  themselves 
invited  must  have  been  welcome  to  the  Tarentines.  IE  was  not, 
however,  brought  about  by  them,  but  by  their  enemies  the  Lucani, 
Alexander  had  tried  to  break  the  resistance  of  this  nation  by 
transporting  300  of  their  leading  families  to  Epirus ;  and  by 
bestowing  special  honour  on  those  of  them  who  had  been  banished 
by  their  countrymen  for  espousing  his  cause.  Two  hundred  Lucan- 
ians formed  his  body-guard.  But  though  thus  near  the  person  of 
the  king,  they  did  not  forget  their  country,  and  were  ready  to 
purchase  restoration  lo  it  by  betraying  their  new  lord.  The 
Death  of  opportunity  soon  came.  Alexander  was  occupying  some  hills  at 
Alexander,  pgndosia,  near  Conseniia  on  the  river  Crathis,  from  which  he 
■'■^  '  sent  out  foragers.  Here  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
who  cut  offhis  plundering  parties  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  two 
of  these  parties  had  been  surprised,  he  sallied  out  to  their  relief, 
and  attacked  the   Lucanian  force  with  great  gallantry,  killing   Ibeir 

<  Archidamus  III.,  after  taking  a  somewhal  doubtful  put  in  (he  "Sacred  war.' 
seems  lo  have  been  glad  to  find  v.ork  in  Italy  to  escape  a  conlesl  with  Phjtf 
of  Macedon.  The  battle  in  which  he  fell  was  near  Manduri.i,  twenty-four  mils 
east  or  Tarenlom,  and  is  said  to  have  been  fouKbt  on  the  same  day  and  hotr 
as  Ihc  battle  of  Chaeroneia.  (August  338)  (Plutarch,  Agis  3:  Pausuiias  iii. 
10,  s  r  Diodor.  xvl.  63 ;  Theopompus  ap.  Athenaeum  xii,  536 ;  Stnbo  -n. 
3.3). 

'  AleiBinder  was  brother  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  ibe  GivaL 
He  married  his  own  niece  Cleojalra,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  and  (^yrapias 
(Livy  viii.  17,  34  ;  Justin  lii,  ■ ;  Slrabo  vi,  3,  4), 
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commander  with  his  own  hand.      Rut  as  he  was  emerging  from  a 

swollen  stream,  across  which  he  had  forced  his  horse,  one  of  his 

Lucanian  body-guards  ran  him  through  with  his  spear. 

Alixan-  Though    the   Romans   were   not   directly   concerned    with    Alex- 

wiih  KoKu   ^'"Ic^s  career  in   south   Italy,  yet  it  seems  that  he  had  found  it 

necessary  for  the  success  of  his  plans  to  be  on  good  terms  with 

them,    and  had   formed,    or   at    least    proposed,    a   treaty   with    the 

Republic ;   whose  growing  importance  in   the  affairs  of  south    Italy 

was  shown  again  soon  afterwards   by  an  appeal  to  the  Senate  from 

the  Lucanians  for  help  ngainst  the  Samnites,  who  a  year  and  a  half 

before  had  been  assisting   ihem  against  Alexander,  but  had  since 

been  plundering  the  territories  of  their  former  allies. 

War  vriiA  gui  the  immediate  cause  of  the  inevitable  rupture  between  the 

iii'tib       ^"■"^"^  ^""^  Samnites  was  the  Greek  town  of  Palaepolis,  the  name 

by  which  the  Cumaean  colony,  called  it  seems  originally  Parlhenope, 

had   come   to  be   known,   since  a  more  recent  settlement,  called 

Neapolis,  had  been  made  on  the   site  now  occupied  by  the  eastern 

part  of  Naples.      The  Palaepolitans  had  plundered  lands  of  Roman 

settlers  in  Campania  and  the  Falemian  district     A  demand  from 

Rome  for  compensation  was  haughtily  refused,  and  war  was  declared 

against  them  (327).      The   two  consuls,  L.  Cornelius   Lenlulus  and 

Q.  Publilius  Philo,  were  both  sent  out  with  their  respective  legions. 

Publilius   was  to  go  direct  to   Palaepolis,  Cornelius   to  the  Samnite 

frontier.       Both  consuls   sent  home   disquieting   reports.       Publilius 

informed  the  Senate  that  2000  Campanians  and  4000  Samnites  had 

been    sent   to  garrison  Palaepolis,  almost    in   spite    of  the   Greek 

citizens.      Cornelius  reported  that  Samnium  was  preparing   for  war  : 

armies  were  being  enrolled,  and  the  fidelity  of  Privemum,  Fundi,  and 

Formiae  was  being  solicited. 

War'oiiih  Legates  were  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  Samnites.      They 

■      T'      answered  by  alleging  injuries  received  by  themselves  :   "  The  Roman 

tided  321    colony  of  Fregellae,"   they  said,   "  had  been  founded  in    Samnite 

territory  ;  while  the  help  given  lo  Palaepolis  came  only  from  private 

enterprise,   not  from  the   Samnite  governmeuL"     They  ended  by  a 

direct  challenge  to  war,  which  the  Romans  were  not  slow  to  take  up. 

Publilius  was  already  encamped  between  Palaepolis  and  Neapolis, 

and  now  commenced  a  regular  siege  of  the  fonner.      Tlie  end  of  the 

year  approaching,  Publilius,  lo  the  end  of  the  war,  and  Cornelius  for 

the    following    year,    were    continued    in    their    commands    as    pro- 

Warpro-     consuls  ;  and  Cornelius  was  ordered  to  name  a  dictator  to    hold 

elatmed.       jj^^,  e]e,-tJons^     Waj-  yf\i\^  [],e  Samnites  was  formally  declared  by  the 

'  consuls  of  the  next  year. 

Palaepolis,    reduced    lo   dreadful    straits    by   famine,    was    still 
holding  out.     The  starving  townsfolk  were  told,  indeed,  that  rein- 
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ibnrements  were  comJDg  from  Tarenlum  and  Samnium ;  but  this 
threatened  an  aggravation  of  their  misery  by  adding  fresh  mouths  to 
be  fed-     Two  citizens  therefore  resolved  to  save  the  lives  of  their 
cooDtrymen  by  surrendering  the  town  to  ihe  Romans.     Their  names 
■fere  Charilaus  and  Nymphius.      While  Charilaus  made  his  way  to  Surrendtr 
the  camp  of  Publilius,  Nymphius  contrived  to  induce  the  Samnite  9f  Paht- 
garrison  to  quit  the  town  and  descend  to  the  shore,  to  assist  him  to  ^  "'  -■''  ' 
embark  upon  an  expcdtlion  against  the  coasts  of  Lalium.      While 
thus  engaged  they  heard  an  uproar  in  the  cily,  and  discovered  that 
they  were  shut  out,  and  that  Ihe  Romans  had  been  admitted.     They 
had  no  resource  but  to  make  their  way  to  iheir  homes  without  arms 
or  baggage.       Palaefnlis    being   thus   surrendered,    the    people   of 
Neapolis  appear  to  have  acquiesced  and  obtained  good  terms.     The  Foidus 
treaty  by  which  they  became  a  dvitiu  foederata  was  so  favourable  in  -\'«"^''- 
r^ard   to   the   burdens   it   imposed,  and   the  local   liberty  which   it    """"■ 
secured,    that   when   in   89   all    Italian   slates   were   offered   the   full 
eivitas,  the  Neapolitans  long  preferred  their  old  status.     Palaepolis 
either  disappeared  altogether,  or  was  merged  in  Neapolis,  and  ceased 
to  be  of  importance. 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  arms,  under  P.  Cornelius,  had  had  some  Cornelius 
successes  in    Samnium.      Three  border   towns '  and   considerable  in  Sam- 
plunder  were  taken.    Above  all,  the  Samnites  had  been  prevented  from  ■"""■  J^7- 
making  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Palaepolis.     The  Romans  had  been  ■^^  ' 
fully  alive  to  the  difficult  and  dangerous  nature  of  the  war.     In  326  a  Second 
solemn  hctisternium  was  held.    The  images  of  the  gods  were  exposed  Samniu 
on  couches,  with  a  banquet  placed  before  them,  and  throughout  the  tity  '"'"''  .?-**' 
prayers  were  offered  to  secure  their  favour.     Moreover  an  alliance  was  ■^^' 
made  both  with  Ihe  Apulians  and  Lucanians,  who  had  so  often  suffered 
from  the  Samnite  raids.    But  the  jealousy  of  the  Tarentines  overthrew 
this  arrangemenL      They  had  been  alarmed  and  irritated  by  the  fall   The  Tartn- 
of  Palaepolis  ;  and  when  they  found  the  Apulians  and  Lucanians  in  linei  side 
alliance  with  Rome  they  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  Greek  confederacy,  "'''*  "</ 
o(  which  they  regarded  themselves  as  the  head.      They  determined  to  ■^'""'"  "■ 
espouse  the  side  of  the  Samnites  against  the  power  they  now  thought 
the  more  dangerous  of  the  two.      In  pursuance  of  this  policy  they 
began    intriguing    to    detach     the    Lucanians    from    Rome.       Two 
Lucanian  youths  were  bribed  to  disfigure  themselves  with  blows,  and   The  l.s- 
in  this  state  to  present  themselves  before  a  popular  assembly,  de-  canians 
claring  that  they  had  been  cruelly  flogged  for  the  presumption  of  "'^  '*'"' 
entering  the  Roman  camp.     The  populace  clamoured  for  war  with  J^  g^^_ 
Rome  ;  and,  though  an  open  declaration  was  avoided,  the  Lucanians  nites. 
made  a  formal  alliance  with  the  Samnites. 

The  first  year  of  the  war  therefore  saw  a  formidable  confederacy 
<  Allifite.  Callifae,  Rufrium— the  last  ofunccnain  site. 
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i'  formed  in  south  Italy,  rendered  still  more  alarming  by  the  a.dher- 
ence  of  ihe  Vestini,  a.  Sabelliaji  tribe  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Atemus,  along  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Adriatic  shore.  They  were  not 
Important  in  themselves,  but  if  the  kindred  tribes  of  Marsi,  Peligni, 
and  Marrucini  adopted  their  policy,  Rome  might  find  herself  attacked 
on  both  sides,  and  at  any  rate  debarred  from  the  coast  road  into 
Apulia.  One  campaign,  however  (325),  under  the  consul  D.  Junius 
Brutus,  reduced  the  Vestini  to  submission,  and  they  took  no  farther 

From  this  period  to  that  of  the  disaster  at  Caudium  (321)  it  is 
not  easy,  or  perhaps  possible,  to  discover  the  true  course  of  events. 
Livy  observes  at  the  end  of  his  eighth  book  that  the  questionable 
statements  contained  in  funeral  orations,  and  the  false  inscriptions 
upon  family  busts  {imagines),  made  it  difficult  to  be  certain  in  assign- 
ing particular  achievements  to  particular  individuals.  Thus  the 
family  archives  of  the  Papirii  and  of  the  Fabii  seem  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  stories  of  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  of  his 
.  master  of  the  horse,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.  The  dictator,  it  is  said, 
was  obliged  to  leave  his*  army  in  Samnium  and  return  to  Rome, 
owing  to  some  irregularity  in  the  auspices,  and  on  his  departure 
left  strict  orders  to  his  master  of  the  horse  not  to  engage  the 
enemy.  Fabius,  either  looking  upon  this  order  as  the  result  ot 
jealousy,  or  unable  to  withstand  a  tempting  opportunity,  attacked  the 
Samnites,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  them.  On  his  return  to 
camp  the  dictator  called  a  meeting  of  the  soldiers  and  summoned 
Fabius  before  him.  He  was  about  to  order  his  instant  execution, 
when  the  soldiers  clamoured  so  loudly  for  his  pardon,  and  came  so 
near  to  a  mutiny,  that  Papirius  was  forced  to  postpone  the  carrying 
out  of  his  sentence  to  the  next  day.  Meanwhile  Fabius  escaped 
from  the  camp  and  fled  to  Rome.  The  angry  dictator  followed. 
Fabius  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  appealed 
to  the  people.  Though  the  authority  of  a  dictator  was  above  all 
such  safeguards,  Papirius  was  assailed  by  the  intercession  of  senators, 
tribunes,  and  men  of  rank,  for  a  Fabius  was  sure  to  have  piowerful 
friends.  He  at  length  consented  to  spare  his  life,  but  only  on  a  com- 
plete submission  and  renunciation  of  all  legal  remedies,  and  the 
abdication  of  his  mastership  of  the  horse.  Military  discipline  thus 
vindicated,  Papirius  returned  to  the  army.  The  men,  however,  were 
sulky  and  would  not  fight  with  vigour,  until  the  dictator,  by  assiduous 
attention,  mollified  their  anger.  Then  they  fought  bravely  and  won 
him  a  triumph.  The  Samnitcs  proposed  peace  ;  but  the  Romans 
declined  the  terms  they  offered,  and  only  consented  to  a  truce  for  a 

But   though   the  authorities  which   Livy  followed  thus  gave  the 
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pit^minence  to  the  Romao  arms,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  not  sue-  The 
ceeded  in   impressing  others  with   the  behef  in  their  superiority  or  Apulians 
oliimate  victory.     In  324  the  Apulians,  whether  of  their  own  accord  ^^™„^ 
or  under  pressure  from  the  Samnites,  left  the  Roman  alliance — in  attiamr. 
either  case  showing  that  the  Romans  had  lost  hold.     In  the  same 
ytaf  a  rebellion  at  Tusculum,  joined  by  Vclitrae  and   Privemum, 
pmvcd  that  those  once  powerful  states  thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
10  regain  their  freedom,  or  at  any  rate  to  gel  better  terms.    The  Slate  civitai 
■■35  wise  enough  to  yield  to  the  demand,  if  such  was  made.      The  g'-ant/d  1.' 
iribnnician  bill  for  the  punishment   of  Tusculum   was  rejected  ;  and   ?""■«"''"'"■ 
not  only  was  full  citizenship  conceded,  but  L.  Fulvius,  who  had  been    ^' 
consul  at  Tusculum,  was  elected  consul  at  Rome  for  the  next  year 
()I3).     Even   if  this  was  a  reward  for  having  been  of  the  Roman 
party,  it  was  still  a  measure  of  wise  conciliation. 

The  war  was  resumed  after  the  truce.  It  was  never  continuous,  322.  Tke 
and  what  Livy  calls  a  truce  may  have  been  an  interruption  of  active  "!"'' ""' 
operations  from  various  causes.  There  was  fighting,  however,  in 
3i3,  and  we  are  told  of  a  battle  so  fiercely  contested  that  the  two 
armies  remained  locked  for  five  hours  in  a  deadly  grapple,  neither 
giving  way  a  foot's  breadth,  or  finding  breath  to  shout.  At  last  the 
Roman  cavalry  defeated  the  Samnite  horse  as  they  were  plundering 
ihe  Roman  baggage,  and  thus  at  liberty  to  support  (heir  infantry 
they  secured  a  complete  victory.  It  is  said  that  after  this  battle  the 
Samnites  again  proposed  peace,  offering  to  give  up  Roman  prisoners 
and  the  heads  of  their  own  war  party.  The  chief  among  these  was 
Bnitulus  Papius,  who,  rather  than  be  surrendered  to  the  Romans, 
pnt  an  end  to  his  life.  The  treaty,  however,  if  one  was  proposed  in 
ihis  year,  was  not  made.  The  only  result  of  the  campaign  was  the 
award  of  a  triumph  to  the  dictator,  A.  Cornelius  Arvina. 

The  next  year  (321)  was  to  witness  a  disaster  to  the  Roman  Surrender 
anns  which    was  never   forgotten.       In    the   siunmer  the    consul  rfnKoman 
Postumius  was  encamped  near  Calatia  in  Samnium.'     The  Samnite  """yj '"' 
imperator  for  the  year  was  Caius  Pontius,  who  was  encamped   near  Caudina^ 
Caudium,  on  the  road   afterwards  called   the   Appian   Way,  twenty-  jif.    Coss. 
one  miles  from  Capua,  eleven    from  Beneventuin.      By   means  of  TitasViiu- 
countrj-men,  purposely   instructed,  Pontius  conveyed   to  the  consuls  'I^' L 
the  fa\se  information  that  the  Samnites  had  quitted   their  camp  at  „{„,  u 
Caudium  and  were  beleaguering  Luceria.      It  was  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  Romans  that  Luceria,  the  chief  town  of  Apulia,  should 

'  It  Kerns  certain  that  Livy  conceives  Postumius  (o  be  al  Calaliu  (or  Caialia) 
in  Samnium.  not  at  Calalia  in  Campania.  Between  the  former  and  Caudium 
IliPte  is  a  pass  which  answers  fairly  well  10  his  description,  but  not  between  Calalia 

n  Campania  and  Caudium  ;  yet  n  veiy  ancient  tradilion  places  the  spot  between 

h«e  last  two.  as  in  (he  map  on  p.  laS. 
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not    be   in    the   hands  of  the    Samnites,       The  consuls  therefore 

determined  to  march  thither  as  quickly  as  possible.     The  shortest 

route  was  to  strike  the  road  at  Caudium,  and  make  for  Beneventum. 

where  the  direct  road  to  Luceria  branched  off.    Between  their  position 

and  Caudium  they  would  have  to  pass  through  a  valley  closed  ai 

either  end  by  a  difficult  goi^e  :  but  believing  the  Samnite  army  to 

be  for  away,  they  determined  to  risk  it. 

ThtRoman         When  the  Romans  had  passed  the  first   gorge   and   marctied 

nrmii  IB        through    the  valley,  they   found   the   exit    blocked  by  a   rampart  of 

felled    trees   and  other   obstacles.      Alarmed   at    this,    Postumius 

ordered  a  retreat.     When  the  legions,  however,  regained  the  gorje 

by  which  they  had  entered,  they  found  that  too  blocked  by  similar 

obstacles  and  guarded  by  a  force  of  the  enemy.     They  knew  no* 

that  they  were  entrapped :  and  though  they  entrenched  a  camp  as 

usual,  they  saw  only  too  clearly  that  they  must  submit  to  any  temu 

which  Pontius  might  impose. 

Was  ihtre  Thus  l.ivy  represents  the  affair,  attributing  to  the  Romans  a 

fighting  in    mistake  in   strategy  but  no  reverse  in  the  field.      Yet   it   seems   frocn 

Ihevalltyt   jif^y  notices   in  other  writers   that  there  was  some  kind  of  battle.' 

It  took  place,  no  doubt,  on  ground  unfavourable  to  the  Romans ; 

and   was    probably    neither    severe    nor  decisive.      The    fighting 

accordingly  was  forgotten,  which  the   surrender  of  an  army  was  not 

likely  to  be.     All  our  authorities  represent  this  surrender  as  the 

Poniius        result  of  a  failure  of  provisions.      Pontius  doubted  for  some  time 

'""^'J!"    what  course  he  should  adopt  towards  Che  enemy  now  in  his  hands. 

He  sent  for  his  aged  father  Herennius,  who  advised  him  either  to 

exterminate  them  or  to  let  them  all  depart  in  peace  and  honour. 

By  the  one  measure  he  would  efiectually  cripple  the   Republic   (or 

many  years  to  come :  by  the  latter  he  would  secure  its  friendship  by 

an   act  of  undeniable    generosity,      Pontius,  however,  decided    to 

make  a  treaty  at  once  with  the  consul.     He  must  have  known  thai 

to  be  binding  such   an  agreement  required  to  be  confirmed  by  the 

people ;  but  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  this  might  safely  he 

reckoned  upon,  if  the  consuls  and  military  tribunes  swore  to  the 

terms,  and  if  he  retained  the  600  Equites  of  the  legions  as  hostages. 

The  terms.  The   terms  agreed  to  were  :  That  the  Romans  should  withdrav 

from  Samnite  territory  ;   remove  the  colonies  of  Fregellae  and  Cales: 

and    make  a   peace    with    the    Samnites    on  the   basis  of  mutual 

independence. 

'  Cicero,  dt  Sen.  %  41  CavUne  pratHe :  deOff.  3,  |  109  earn  male  ft^malum 
ad  Caudium  tsset.  Eulrop.  ii.  4  Samnites  Romanot  ....  apud  Fumlai 
Caudinas  aagtiitiii  bxorum  inclusos  in^ti  dtdtcart  vieerunl.  There  were  n" 
contemporary  records  (Livy  viii.  40) ;  and  though  some  writers  may  have  ihought 
it  wortli  while  to  pass  it  over,  l.ivy  himself  does  not  usually  conceal  Romnn  defnt^ 
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This  involved  the  abandonment  of  everything  for  which  Rome  jii, 
had  been  fighting  ;  and  would  leave  the  road  into  Laiium  open  to 
the  Samnites.     Such  terms  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  people 
except    after   overwhelming   disaster ;    and   the  loss  of  ever   four 
l^ons  could  not  be  so  regarded.     Nor  did  Pontius,  by  allowing 
the  soldiers   to   depart    with   their   lives,   do  anything   to   conciliate 
Roman   feeling.      The   restoration   of   soldiers   who  had   laid   down 
their  arms  was  never  valued  at  Rome.     If  they  were  ransomed 
it  was  by  their  own  friends,  not  by  the  State.     Nor  could  Pontius 
reckon  on  the  men  themselves,  who  would  be  atnong  the  voters, 
showit^  any  enthusiasm  for  him.     He  had  given  them  their  lives,   The 
but   in   circumstances   which   made   them   of  little   value.      For   he  Romans 
inasted  that  officers  and  men  alike  should  pass  "  under  the  yoke,"  ^."t""! 
without  arms,  and  to  take  nothing  home  with  them  but  the  clothes  " 

which  they  were  wearing.. 

When    the    disgraced    army    and    its    officers,    assisted   by    the   The  Senate 
citizens    of  Capua,  got  back  to  Rome,  they   entered  the  city  by  '■'/"«  '*' 
night,  avoiding  the  sight  of  all  men.       Postumius,  who  did    not  '''^'• 
venture  to  act  as  consul,  was  forced  to  name  a  dictator  to  hold  the 
consular  elections ;  and  the  new  consuls   appear  to  have  entered 
apon  their  ofRces  earlier  than  usual     Postumius  himself  advised 
against  accepting  the  terms  to  which  he  had  sworn.     Rather  than 
this  he  urged  that  he  and  his  officers  should  be  sent  back  to  Pontius.  The  reium 
Two  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  had,  it  seems,  been  sent  to  the  camp  to  of  Pesium- 
JOTn  in  making  fhe  agreement,  and  now  attempted  by  their  tribunician  '" '"  f*' 
power  to  stop  this  measure.'      But  they  too  were    persuaded    to  ^^^j,. 
abdicate,  and  shared  with  the  consuls  the  formal  surrender  to  the 
Samnite.      Accompanied   by  a   Roman    fetial   they  were  solemnly 
handed    over    to    Pontius  in   chains.       It   was   even    reported    that 
Postumius,  declaring  that  he  was  now  a  Samnite,  struck  (he  fetial 
with  bis  knee,  crying  that  he  had  thus  given  the  Romans  a  sufficient 
pretext  for  making  war. 

If  by  such  poor  subterfuges  the  Roman  ofificers  did   really  think  PoitUui 
to  put  themselves  in  the  right,  Pontius  refused  to  allow  them  to  gain  ''«'"" '" 
this  technical  advantage.     He  declined  to  accept  the  surrenderor  "f"'"' 
the  officers  or  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  satisfaction  of  their  obligations  ; 
demanding  that,  as  the  Romans  had  not  accepted  the  treaty,  the 
whole  army  should  be  replaced  in  the  same  position. 

The  Roman  conduct  was  not  generous,  but  it  was  inevitable. 

■  This  seems  implied  by  Cicero  {de  Off.  3,  30) ;  and  though  the  law  forbade 
ihe  atisence  of  a  triliune  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  from  the  oily,  ihe  rule 
seems  to  have  been  relaxed  in  special  etrcumstatices.  Niehuhr  suspeeted  ihal 
Ihey  had  bocn  seni  with  a  legal  confirmatkia  of  ibe/otdui  by  the  people,  which 
W3S  now  10  Ik  disosvned. 
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Pontius,  who  was  fully  aware  of  the  distinction  between  a  n>ilitary 
convention  (spimsio)  and  a  treaty  (Jocdus),  ought  in  common  pru- 
dence to  have  retained  ihe  legions  until  the  ratificalion  of  the  treaty. 
In  case  of  its  rejection  he  could  at  any  rale  have  deprived  the 
Republic  of  a  large  fighting  force.  The  army  having  been  once 
disfiersed  it  was  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  restore  it  to  the 
position  from  which  Pontius  had  allowed  it  to  depart.  Nor  was  it 
altogether  reasonable  to  expect  it.  By  assuming  that  the  treaty  would 
be  ratified,  and  allowing  the  men  to  go  on  that  understanding,  Pontius 
was  forcing  the  hand  of  the  Romans.  They  might  fairly  decline  to 
be  caught  in  the  trap :  and  if  they  gave  up  the  officers  who  made 
Ihe  treaty,  without  demanding  the  hostages  a.lrcady  in  his  hands, 
they  had  some  reason  for  thinking  that  they  had  done  all  that  honour 
required.  He  had  had  his  triumph,  and  had  inflicted  on  the 
beaten  army  what  was  well  understood  throughout  Italy  to  be  the  last 
degradation :  the  Romans  did  not  feel  bound  to  allow  him  to  cany 
off  also  all  ihe  advantages  of  the  war  in  return  for  sparing  the  lives 
of  men,  on  whom  he  had  inflicted  the  greatest  severity  in  his  power 
short  of  slavery  or  death. 

But  though  the  Samnites  had  thus  failed  to  get  the  advantages 
from  the  victory  at  the  Caudine  Forks  which  they  anticipated,  they 
were  evidently  regarded  as  having  the  best  of  the  struggle. 
Satricuni,  on  the  borders  of  old  Latium,  which  forty  years  ago 
the  Romans  had  taken  from  its  Volscian  colonists,  now  declared 
its  adhesion  to  the  Samnites,  who  were  expected  to  advance  into 
Latium  (320).  Fregellae,  the  Roman  colony  which  had  been  the 
principal  prclcxl  for  war,  was  surprised  and  captured  by  a  Samnite 
army  ;  and  Luceria,  the  capital  of  Apulia,  fell  into  their  hands. 

Yet  before  long  the  energy  of  the  Romans  restored  the  balance. 
The  consul  Publilius  (320)  confi:onted  a  S^mniie  force  at  Caudium  ; 
the  other  consul  L.  Papirius  Cursor  made  his  way  by  the  upper  coast 
road  to  Luceria,  where  the  Samnites  kept  the  600  Roman  hostages. 
He  was  supplied  with  necessaries  on  his  road  by  the  country  people, 
who,  though  they  had  no  great  love  for  the  Romans,  dreaded  the 
Samnite  raids.  Both  armies  are  credited  with  victories.  At  any 
rate  the  Samnite  force  at  Caudium  left  its  position,  followed  by 
Publilius,  and  went  to  the  relief  of  Luceria.  The  two  consuls 
effected  a  junction  near  that  town  ;  but  the  siege  was  left  to 
Papirius,  while  Publilius  occupied  himself  in  securing  smaller  to«-ns 
in  Apulia.  Details  are  quite  wanting ;  but  the  upshot  was  thai 
Luceria  was  recovereo  and  Papirius  allowed  a  triumph.' 

'  Bui  so  defectirt  were  Livy's  authorilies  thai  he  could  not  decide  whether  it 
was  not  rnther  I.ueius  Cornelius  who  triumphed  as   dictator,  with. Papirius  as 
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stJidating  her  Latin  territory.     Much  country  once  Volscian  was  in  '""■'* 
]19  made  Roman,  its  inhabitants  being  enrolled  in  two  new  tribes, 
the  Ufenfina  and  Falerina;  while  provision  was  made  for  peace  and  Patrmi  in 
juEiice  between  the  Roman  settlers  and  the  old  inhabitants  of  Antium  -^'■'»»"". 
by  yearly  officers  sent  from   Rome.      Meanwhile  the  chief  military  Sucias  ia 
operations  were  in  Apulia  and   Lucania.      A  great  part  of  the  former  Apulia 
was  secured  to  the  Roman  allegiance,  and  a  footing  at  least  gained  ""^ 
in  the  latter.  lucama. 

But  the  Samnites  were  more  successflil  on  their  northern  frontier.   gemU  of 
la  ji6  ibe  old  inhabitants  of  Sora,  on  the  upper  Liris,  overpowered  Sara, 
the  Roman  colonists,  and  declared  for  the  Samnites,  who  were  now  ^'"j  ^ 
advancing  dangerously  far  into  Latium.     In  3 1 5  the  dictator  Q.  F~abius  ^.^ 
ms  recalled  from  Samnium  to  Sora,     On  his  way  he  was  met  by 
ihe  Samniie  army  in  the  pass  of  Lautulae,  between  Terracina  and 
Fundi;  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  including  Q.  Aulius,  his 
master  of  the  horse  ;  and  for  some  time  was  shut   up  in  his  camp.' 
He  managed   eventually  to  break  out  and   reach   Sora  ;  but  not   in  Sara  n- 
sufficient  force  10  storm  or  besiege  it.     That  was  reserved  for  the  arvind, 
consuls  of  the  next  year  (314),  who  arrived  with  fresh  troops  to  take  3'^- 
wmmand.     Sora  was  captured,  and   250   inhabitants  who  had   been  paifiHg, 
Wispicuous  in  the  rebellion  were  sent  to  Rome  in  chains  and  executed  c.  Sui- 
in  the  Forum.      The   rest  were  spared,  and  a  garrison  was  placed  pidut. 
in  the  town. 

The  Ausones  had  now  to  be  punished  for  their  deferiion  after  the  Desiruc- 
defeat  of  Lautulae.      The  Samnites  were  not  there  to  support  them  ;  '''"'  "/  'I" 
fiw  they  had  been  subsequently  defeated  by  Fabius,  or  for  some  other      """"■ 
reason  had  as  usual  not  followed  up  their  success.     Some  Ausonians 
also  themselves  favoured  the  Roman   supremacy,  and  were   ready  to 
betray  their  countrymen.      Their  subjection,  therefore,  proved  an  easy 
tad^     Ausona,    Minturnae,  and  Vescia  were   taken,  and  the  people 
treated  with  such  severity  that  the  race  seemed  all  but  extinct. 

Meanwhile   Luceria   had   again    been    occupied    by  a   Samnite  l-iceria 
garrison.      Its  recovery,  vital   to  Roman  influence  in  Apulia,  was  '""""'""■ 
iKwever  effected  by  the  consuls ;    the    Samniie  garrison  and  the 
Inasonable   parly   among   the    Lucerini  were    put   to   the   sword ; 
^d   1500   Roman    colonists    sent   out    to   occupy   it.      This    was 

'  Dvy  (ii.  33!  reprcsenls  this  ns  a  drawn  bailie.  Not  so  Diodonis  (xix. 
7').  who  describes  a  general  roui  of  the  Roman  line.  The  commotion  which 
foUowtd  in  Campania,  and  especially  among  the  Ausones,  shows  ihai  the  truth  is 
rallei  with  Diodoras.  Still  ,is  Q.  Fabius  arrived  after  all  at  Sora,  he  could  not 
tisie  been  iiitaUy  damaged  by  the  battle,  and  tbe  Samnites  failed  as  usual  lo  use 
theJE  vinoiy  with  eflecl. 
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followed  by  a  judicial  invesiigalion  at  Capua  into  the  disaffection 
there  during  the  last  year.  Some  of  the  leaders  anticipated  their 
fate  by  suicide ;  the  rest  were  allowed  to  escape.  But  that  the 
movement  should  have  been  serious  is  a  measure  of  the  RcMnan 
difficulties  and  disasters. 

The  Samnites  were  still  threatening  Campania,  and  though  the 
consiJs  now  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them  at  Cinna,'  and  were 
able  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Samnium  and  attack  Bovianum 
'  (314)1  'li^y  were  still  able  to  surprise  the  citadel  of  Fiegellae,  com- 
manding the  upper  road  into  Campania.  It  was  recovered  however 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  dictator  C.  Paetilius. 

Up  to  this  time  the  war  had  nearly  always  gone  on  close  to  the 
frontiers  of  Samnium  and  Campania;  and  the  chief  object  of  botb 
sides  was  to  secure  the  command  of  Campania.  The  victory  at  Ciniu 
(314)  proved  a  turning-point  It  was  followed  by  no  negotiations 
for  peace.  The  Samnites  remained  unconquered,  and  often  inflicted 
isolated  defeats  on  the  Roman  annies  in  after  years.  But  though 
Rome  had  soon  another  war  on  her  hands  in  Etntria,  from  this  time 
the  policy  of  steadily  securing  by  permanent  settlements  all  that  she 
won  was  pursued  with  increased  regularity ;  and  she  began  also  to 
develope  a  new  element  of  strength  by  the  use  of  ships  in  military 
expeditions. 

A  hold  upon  Campania  was  secured  by  the  occupation  of  Nob, 
Atina,  and  Calatia :  and  the  road  to  it  made  safer  by  a  colony 
■  at  Suessa  in  the  Falemian  district.  In  313  colonies  were  sent  to 
'  Interamna  Lirinas,  which  commanded  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and 
to  Casinum,  which  commanded  the  valley  of  the  Voltumus,  Soon 
aAerwards  (3i2'3io)  Appius  Claudius  began  the  great  work  on 
the  road  between  Rome  and  Capua,  wliich  ever  after  went  by  his 
name.  Thus  Rome  had  secured  one  part  at  least  of  what  she  had 
been  lighting  for,  the  free  entrance  and  .control  of  Campania. 

But  in  314  also  a  colony  was  sent  to  Pontiae  (Panxa),  an  island 
off  the  Latin  and  Campanian  coasts.  In  connexion  with  this  we 
find  a  sudden  interest  at  Rome  in  naval  matters.  In  338  all 
war  vessels  (naves  longae)  had  been  removed  from  Antium  to 
Ostia,  but  for  some  years  appear  to  have  been  neglected.  It  was 
not  until  3 1 2  that  duoviri  fiaviiles,  two  commissioners  for  the  outfit 
and  repair  of  ships,  were  appointed  for  the  first  time.  And  in  the 
next  year  (311)  we  also  for  the  first  time  hear  of  a  naval  expedition 
from  Rome.  The  ships,  under  Publius  Cornelius  as  "  praefect  of  the 
sea-coast,"  sailed  along  the  Campanian  shore,  and  a  descent  was  made, 
not  very  successfully,  near  Pompeii.  There  is  no  idea  of  fighting  at 
Diodonis  {xii.  76)  gives  the  name 
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sea ;  but  it  adds  a  new  means  of  attack  when  troops  can  be  conveyed 
^cly  from  point  to  point  of  an  enemy's  coast  in  ships.  For  this  it 
was  in  the  bigbest  degree  necessary  that  the  Romans  should  command 
the  Italian  waters  ;  and  it  was  to  secure  such  command  that  the 
colony  of  Pontiac  seems  to  have  been  formed. 

It  is  such  measures  which  explain  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Cuma'f 
Romans.  The  Samnites  might  gain  single  battles  or  surprise  import-  f^"""" 
ani  strongholds  ;  but  they  did  not  fallow  up  victories  or  retain 
aptures.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  by  these  settlements  of 
alliens  in  places  of  strategical  importance,  kept  a  resolute  hold  upKin 
chat  they  had  once  won,  and  at  the  same  lime  spread  Roman  ideas, 
nistoms,  and  even  laws  through  wide  districts,  which  quickly  became 
Roman  in  feeling ;  while  the  plundering  raids  of  the  Samnites 
produced  only  hatred  and  hostility  among  the  farmers  whose  pro- 
perty they  destroyed. 

But  now  Rome  was  to  find  herself  engaged  in  a  double  war,  in  Eimcan 
the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south.     While  the  legions  were  employed  "I"'!  3''- 
in  some  of  the  usual  desultory  operations  in  Samnium  during  the   i^l^^ ' 
snrnmer  of  3 1 1 ,  a  combined  army  of  the  chief  towns  in  Etruria,  north  Suhicus 
of  the  Ciminian  forest,  suddenly  attacked  Sutrium,  which  was  the  ///.,  Q. 
frontier  town  of  Roman  Etruria,  and  in  close  alliance  with  Rome,  '^""l"" 
The  consul  Aemilius  was  promptly  sent  to  its  relief.     But  he  found  ^^  *"  "'" 
biiDself  outnumbered,  and,  though  by  the  gallantry  of  his  men  he 
appears  to  have  avoided  positive  defeat,  his  army  suffered  loo  severely  ^^^ 
lo  allow  of  anything  being  done  that  year,  or  of  Sutrium  being  re- 
lieied.     When  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul  for  the  next  year  (310),  arrived  jio. 
with  fresh  troops,  he  found  it   stilt   surrounded   by   Etruscans.      A  '™-  Q- 
desperately-fought  skirmish,  rather  than  regular  battle,  confined  the  ^''^A/ariiii'i 
tfsiegers  of  Sutrium  to  their  entrenchments  ;  and  Fabius  conceived  liuiilus. 
the  bold  design  of  eflecting  a  diversion  by  crossing  ihe  Ciminian  bills,  Suiritmt 
which  formed   the  frontier  of  Roman   Etruria.      They  were  covered  nlirved. 
*ith  a  forest,    which   at   this  time  was   looked  upon   as   dangerous  "'""'"' 
eien  for  peaceful  merchants.     Fabius  however,  sending  one  of  bis  Salias 
officers   forward    to    reconnoitre,    led    his   army   through    this   wild  Cimiiiiui. 
district.      For   some   weeks  nothing   was  heard   of  him,  and  great 
alaiin  was   felt   at    Rome,    presently   intensified    by   news    of  the 
defeat  of  the   other   consul    Marcius  in    Samnium.      The    Senate  D//eat  if 
determined  that  Papirius  Cursor  must  be  named  dictator.      Whether  ^larcius 
Mardus  had  fallen   in   the  Samnite  battle  was  unknown  ;  but  news  ^  "' 
had  come  of  Fabius.      He  had  safely  passed  the  Ciminian  forest, 
and  was  enriching  his  army  with  the  spoil  of  the  fertile  plains  of 
central  Etruria.     A  message  therefore  could  be  sent  to  him  announ- 
cing the  will  of  the  Senate.     But  he  was  the  Fabius  whom,  as  his 
master  of  the  horse,  Papirius  had  once  wished  to  ptit  to  death.    Would 
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be  be  induced  now  to  name  him  dictator  ?  Fabius  hesitated,  but 
patiioiism  overcame  personal  feeling  ;  he  rose  in  the  night  (as  was 
li)  mi  named  Papirius.  He  himself  was  not  superseded  in  his 
mand.  The  dictator  remained  in  office  without  consuls  through 
j09.and  went  to  Campania  to  take  over  the  army  from  Marcius  and 
drii-e  hacit  the  Samnites,  while  Fabius  continued  the  war  in  Etruria 
nai  jfar  (305^)  as  proconsul. 

The  Etrurians  had  collected  fresh  forces  at  the  Vadimonian  lake,  Ballle  ai 
I  and  (here  Fabius  defeated  them  with   dreadful   slaughter,  and  took  '^fj^adi 
I  ihtir  amp.     The  flower  of  their  youth  is  Mid  lo  have  perished ;  but  J" 
iWigh  the  slaughter  was  great,   some  of  the   survivors   rallied  at 
P«usia,  where  Fabius  again    defeated    them,   and   put  a    Roman 
Eanison  in  the  town. 

His  brilliant  success  caused  him  to  be  re-elecled  consul  for  the  jo*. 
ncii  year  (308) ;  but  he  did  not  return  to  Etruria.     The  lot  assigned  P'tiui 
'i^  Samnite  war  to  him  ;  and  pushing  on  into  southern  Campania  '?r"  . 
Ik  added  to  his  other  triumphs  the  capture  of  the  important  town  of  Al/aitrma, 
N'oceria  Alfatema. 

Hisctrfleague  P.  Decius,  whom  the  lot  sent  to  Etruria,  gained  some  yuitrry 
^ght  advantages  over  the  Etruscans,  who  still  offered  a  fitful  resist-  """    . 
^te,    Bui  when  all  seemed  quiet  in  Etruria,  a  new  danger  arose  ^^  "Ein- 
ID  I'Dibria.    An  army  consisting  of  both  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  had  nuai. 
collected  at  Mevania  in  Umbria,  and  were  reported  to  be  intending 
'0  march  upon  Rome  itself     Decius  marched  swiftly  southward  to 
lolercepi   them  ;    and    the    Senate  hastily   summoned    Fabius   from 
Campania.      Fabius   arrived   at   Mevania   before   his  colleague,   and 
once  more   engaged    and    routed    the   enemy.     All   danger   from 
Eiraria  and  Umbria  was  for  the  present  at  an  end.     His  command  Battle  cf 
■as  again   continued    to   him   as   proconsul   in   307  ;    and   he   won  '*"'/<", 
fresh  honours    in   the    Samnite   war,  especially   in   a    battle    near  •^'' 
Allifae. 

Bui  the  retirement  of  Fabius  next  year  (306)  was  the  signal  for  Sammia 
renewed  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Samnites.     They  crossed  the  '"■f  ^"j: 
Wlniraus,  stormed  Calatia  and  Sora,  and  put  the  Roman  garrisons  ''sora''}o6 
'0  the  sword.     The  consul   P.  Cornelius  Arvina  was  sent  against         ' 
ihem ;  and  while  he  attempted  the  difficult  task  of  getting  at  an 
enemy  who   had  already  occupied  all  the   roads   and  passes,  his 
colleague  Q.  Marcius  was  engaged  in  the  easier  labour  of  subduing  Rrietlim 
the  Hemici,  long  favoured  allies  of  Rome,  who  had  been  irritated  by  o/iht 
*'hat   they   thought    unjust   severity   towards   some   of   their   people  fffrniii. 
found  in  the  Samnite  ranks  at  Allifae,     They  soon  submitted  to 
Marcius,  and  were  dealt  with  leniently.     The  three  towns  which  had 
not  jmned  in  the  rebellion,  Alatrium,  Fereniinum,  and  Venila,  retained 
t>y  their  own  wish  their  old  status  of  foederalat  dvitates  with  the 
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special  privilege  of  mutual  commercium  and  conuiium;  the  others 

were  forced  to  accept  the  Caerite  citizenship. 

Gnat  Marcius  was  now  at  leisure  to  go  to  the  support  of  his  colle^ue 

victary  of     p.  Cornelius.     If  we  are  to  believe  Livy,  the  Samnites  who  had  been 

'p'corKti-    ^^^^S  Cornelius  by  cutting  off  his  supplies  and  clinging  to  their 

IMS  Anriaa  fas'nesses,  without  accepting  his  repeated  offers  of  battle,  determined 

and  Q.  that  they  must  abandon  all  hope  if  they  did  not  prevent  the  junction 

Marcius      (jf  the  two  armies.     They  therefore  advanced  lo  attack  Marcius  on 

"ilu"     **''   '"^'^'^f'-      Cornelius,   seeing  what  was  happening,  swiftly    sallied 

Samaiia,     *'""'''  '■'^  camp,  charged  the  Samnite  column  on  the  flank,  broke 

job.  right   through    it,  and   took   the  camp  which   they  had  just    left. 

When   Marcius  therefore  came  upon  the  ground  he  foimd  the  enemy 

already  in  confusion.      The  sight  of  their  burning  camp,  now  in  ihe 

hands  of  Cornelius,  alarmed  them  still  more.     They  were  soon  in  fiill 

retreat,  pursued  by  the  soldiers  of  C.  Marcius,  Itho  are  asserted  to  have 

slain  more  than  30,000  of  the  enemy,  besides  taking  a  large  number 

of  prisoners.     But  the  exaggeration  of  this  account  is  proved  by 

ihe  fact  that  in  spite  of  such  a  decisive  victory  so  much  was  left 

jvif.  for  the  consuls  of  the  next  year  to  do.     It  was  not  uniil  305  that 

Baaianum     Bovianum  was  taken,  that  Sora,  Arpinum,  and  Censennia  were   le- 

taken.  covered  from  the  Samnites.     These  achievements  followed  a  more 

Ariinum      delennined   raid   on    Samnium   itself  than   had  been  made   before,' 

and  Can- '     ^^^  another  victory,  in  which  twenty-one  standards  of  the  enemy  fell 

senNia  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  along  with  the   Samnite  imperator 

Ttci/vtrtd.      Statius   Gellius,      Whatever  the  real  facts   of  the  campaigns  of  the 

End  rf  the    years  306  and  305  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  the   Samnites  now 

find  thought  it  time  to  ask  for  peace,  and  yet  were  able  to  demand  and 

Samniie       obtain  honourable  terms.     The  old  treaty,  securing  mutual  independ- 

'  ence,  was  renewed ;  and  thus  after  twenty-four  years  a  varied  and 

indecisive  war  was  ended  for  a  while. 

Pruiii  of  Though   the    Romans   cannot  be  said   10  have  conquered   the 

the  war        Samnites,  yet  the  substantia]  advantages  of  the  war  were  with  them. 

Romani       1  ''^i''  enemy,  though  independent,  was  confined  to  his  natural  limits. 

They  had  secured  by  permanent  settlements,  and  by  the  great  Appian 

road,  the  way  into  Campania,  and  its  protection  along  the  Samnite 

frontier.     They  had  consolidated  their  own  immediate  territory,  and 

held  the  towns  on  the  debatable  mountain  land  between  Latium  and 

Samnium,  such  as  Sora  and  Fregellae,  thus  commanding  also  another 

road  into  Campania.     By  the  possession  of  Luceria  they  dominated 

Apulia  ;  and  by  that  of  Nuceria  Alfatema  they  commanded  the  road 

into  Lucania.     Above  all  they  had  become  the  natural  arbitraiois  in 

all  disputes  in  southern  Italy,  to  whom  the  Apuli  and  Lucani  would 

'  Diodor.  Sic  xx.  So. 
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took  for  protection  against  the  incursion  of  the  Samnite  mountaineei's. 
In  the  coune  of  the  same  period  the  arms  of  Rome  had  established 
her  supremacy  in  Etruria  and  had  spread  the  terror  of  her  name  in 
Umbria.  She  had  taken  a  long  step  towards  a  supremacy  in  all 
Italy.  It  mattered  comparatively  little  whether  the  Samnitcs  had  or 
bad  not  from  time  to  time  defeated  her  legions  in  the  field  ;  with 
admirable  patience  and  persistency  the  Romans  sent  army  after  army 
each  year,  securing  now  one  point  and  now  another,  ready  to  take 
e^'cry  advantage  by  arms  or  diplomacy,  however  apparently  trivial, 
and  steadily  advancing  towards  the  attainment  of  their  end ;  as  a 
rising  tide  which,  seeming  alternately  to  recede  and  advance,  con- 
liaaes  nevertheless  steadily  to  roll  its  waters  to  the  appointed  limiL 

The  Roman  consul  P.  Sempronius  had  made  the  peace  with  the 
Samnites,  not  by  the  authority  of  the  Senate  and  p>eople,  but  at  the 
head  of  his  army.     When  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  all  was  quiet 
in  Samnium,  he  marched  along  with  his  colleague  P.  Sulpicius  against 
the  Aequi,  who  had  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war  sent  assistance  to  Tki  Aequi^ 
the  Samnites.     They  were  offered  but  refused  the  Caerite  citizenship,  304. 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  Hemici  and  others,  amounting  in 
feet  to  the  position  of  subjects  of  the  Republic.      Their  refusal  brought 
upon  them   the  whole  weight  of  the  Roman  armies.     They  were 
beaten  in  the  field  and  their  whole  fighting  force  practically  exter- 
minated,   and    next    year    a    colony    6000    strong    was    settled    at  Coh^y  at 
Alba  Fucentia  to  keep  them  in  check  for  the  future.     Overawed  by  -^'*" 
this  severity  the  neighbouring  tribes — the  Marrucini,  Marsi,  Peligni,  ^"'"f"- 
and   Frentani — accepted   the   position   of  federate   states,  by  which 
each  retained  its  local  government,  but  had  no  right  to  any  connexion, 
warlike  or  peaceftil,  with  any  other  states  without  the  authority  of 
Rome,  to  whom  also  each  owed  a  fixed  contribution  of  men  and 
money.     Thus   Samnium   had  on  its  north  also  a  ring  of  states 
subject  to  Rome  ;  and  Rome  had  full  command  of  the  road  along  the 
Adriatic  coast  into  Apulia. 

Authorities. — ^Llvy  vi<i.  aa-ix.  47 ;  DkHiysliu, 
Samnil.   fr.    3-5  ;  Dio,  fr.   36  ;  Flonu  i.  11 :  FroD 
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ETRUSCAN    AND   THIRD  SAMNITE   WARS 
303-298 


ILC.   9S9  ,         373,000 

Between  the  second  and  third  Samnitc  wars  (303-998) — Complaint  of  the  Lucin- 
jans  and  the  beginning  of  the  Ihird  Samnite  war  (398}— The  Samniles  league 
with  Etruscans  and  Gauli  (196) — Failures  of  Ap[MU»  Claudius  Coecas  (396)— 
Bailie  of  Senlinum  (395) — Last  five  years  of  the  war  (394-390} — The  l^i^ui 
lint/a/at— Baule  of  Aquilonia  (393)— Capture  and  eieculioa  of  C.  Pontile 
(393) — Peace  with  the  Samniles  (290).  and  Ibeir  subsequent  attitude  lonids 


«ti         The  peace  of  304  did  not  last  long.     But  for  about  six  years  there 

'"■"  '**  was  a  cessation  in  that  border  warfare  with  the  fierce  highlanders, 

J  which  had  grown  to  be  the  habitual  employment  of  large  numben 

iniit       of  citizens.     Like  tlie  oid  border  warfare  of  English  and  Scot,  it  bad 

J.  joj-   little  immediate  influence  on  the  course  of  life  in  the  city.     Its  effecls 

were  fell  afterwards  in  the  training  which  the  Roman  soldiers  bad 

gained,  and  in  the  new  responsibilities  which  the  State  had  been  led 

step  by  step  to  assume. 

hmtH/  The   lirst   measures   of   which   we   hear  after   the    last   war   ait 

''**       towards  extending  and  confirming  the  Roman  dominion.     The  colony 

at  Alba  Fuceniia  to  check  the  Aequi  has  been  already  mentioned 

To  Volscian  Sora  also,  on  the  Liris,  4000  new  colonists  were  sent  to 

replace  those  fallen  in  the  late  revolt.      To  the  Volscian  Arpinum  and 

to  Trebula  in  Campania  was  given  the  Roman  citizenship — the  former 

sine  suffragio;    while    Fnisino,   as   a   punishment    for   help    to   the 

Hemici,  was  deprived  of  a  third  of  Its  lands. 
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These  measures  were  quietly  submitted  to  by  all  those  concerned  A  ••lumui- 
except  by  some  of  the  Aequi  and  Marsi.     The  former  resisted  the  '"'" 
colony  at  Alba, — a  resistance  often  imitated  in  after  times  by  those  ^"J^f  onii 
who  sufTered  loss'  of  lands  for  the  benefit  of  coloni.     Tbe  Roman  j^tarsi 
goremment    never    treated    such    conduct    lightly ;  Gaiiu    Junius  302.. 
Bubulcus  was  named  dictator  and  sent  against  the  rebellious  tribe, 
and    quickly   suppressed   the    disturbance :  and   a   similar   outbreak 
among  the  Marsi,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  colony  of  Carseoli, 
was  also  put  down  in  the  next  year  (301). 

More  serious  alarm  was  caused  by  a  report  in  302  that  a  force  Afavrment 
was  collecting  at  Arretium  determined  to  strike  one  more  blow  for  '"  /■■>"'""■ 
Etruscan   liberty.      The   gravity   of   the   situation   is   shown   by   the  ^'"  ■^°'' 
fact  that  from  the  middle  of  302  to  the  end  of  301    three  dictators 
were  named  in  succession,  no  consuls  being  elected  for  301,     The 
second  of  these  dictators,  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  after  suppressing  3t.  t'a/er- 
the    Marsi,    led   his   army   into   Etruria.      But   having   to   return   to  ""  ^'"'i- 
Rome  to  take  the  auspices  he  left  his  master  of  the  horse,  M,  Aemilius  j/^/^/gr 
Paullos,  in  command,  who  sustained  the  loss  of  a  foraging  party  cut  jor 
oB  by  the  Etruscans.'     An  exaggerated  report  reached  Rome  and 
caused  great  alarm.      The  dictator  was  hurriedly  sent  back  to  the 
army,  where  his  presence  restored  discipline  and  confidence.     Find- 
ing the  soldiers  eager  to  wipe  out  their  disgrace,  he  advanced  into 
the  territory  of  Rusellae,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Umbro.     There  he 
met   and  defeated    Ihe   Etruscan   forces.     This   restored   order    in 
Etruria.     The   outbreak  had  been  apparently  almost  confined    to 
Arretium,  where  it  had  originated  in  a  popular  revolt  against  the 
powerful  family  of  the  Cilnii,  the  nobles  or  Lucumos  of  the  district, 
who  had  been  supporters  of  the  Roman  influence.     They  were  now 
restored  by  the  dictator,  and  from  them  sprung  in  after  times  Cilnius 
Maecenas,  the  minister  and  friend  of  Augustus.* 

But  besides  the  disturbance  in   Etruria  there  had  been  also  an   Umtria. 
outbreak  in  Umbria ;  and  the  Romans  now  adopted  the  usutl  course  fi,iq«inum 
for  keeping  ihe  Umbrians  in  check.      After  a  lengthened  siege  the  f^aJe  a 
town  of  Nequinum,  on  the  Nar,  in  the  south  of  Umbria,  was  taken,  '"''" 
the  inhabitants  destroyed  or  removed,  and  a  Latm  colony  settled  ^„j„  ^j, 
there  under  the  name  of  Namia  (299)-    But  though  an  outward  peace  „amt  of 
was  secured,  there  were  still  elements  of  trouble       Roman  supremacy    Varniu, 
in  Etruria  was  supported  by  Etruscan   nobles,  but  disliked  by  ihe  '99- 
popular  party.      The  consequence  was  that  secret    meeimgs   and 

'  This  is  Uvy's  Bccount  [i,  3).  But  there  was  another  eilaiK  making 
Aemilius  masier  of  the  horse  to  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.  which  Livv  believes  to  be 
a  nristake  arising  from  Ibe  common  cognomen  Maximus  The  second  dictator 
of  301.  according  to  the  Fasti,  was  aI»o  a  Valerius.— M    Valerius  torvus 

'  Hence  the  allusions  in  Horace  to  tlie  royal  descent  of  Maecenas  alami  tdtle 
rrgibutipd.  i  1);   Tyrrktna  T^am  progenies  {Od.  iii.  39 
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intrigues  caused  constant  uneasiness  at  Rome ;  and  especially  a 
report  that  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  had  been  bargaining  hi 
the  assistance  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  havering  on  the  Etruscan  frontier. 
It  was  this  which  made  the  Romans  ready  to  form  a  new  alliance 
TluPictHi.  as  they  did  at  this  time.  The  people  of  Picenum,  immediately  south 
of  the  Senones,  asked  and  obtained  a  treaty,  and  by  them  the  Romans 
were  presently  infotmed  that  the  Samnites  were  ready  to  rise,  and 
had  solicited  their  alliance. 
Tht  third  Six  years  of  peace  had  recruited  the  Samnite  forces.     They  wen 

Samai/t       returning  to  their  old  habits  of  plunder,  and  it  was  evident  that  before 
"""'  long  they  would  be  again  in  collision  with  Rome.     The  Romans,  on 

their  side,  were  ready  to  strike  on  the  first  pretext,  and  the  opportunity 
soon  came.     Early  in  298  Lucanian  ambassadors  appeared,  com- 
plaining that  the  Samnites  had  invaded  their  country.   They  entreated 
the  Romans  to  forgive  past  defection,  and  offered  hostages  for  their 
good  faith.      There  was  no  hesitation  in  promising  help,  and  legatei 
were  sent  to  bid  the  Samnites  quit  the*  territories  of  the  "  allies  of 
Rome."     The  Samnites  refused  even  to  receive  the  fetials  ;  i  and  the 
tpS.  Can.    Romans  at  once  prepared  for  war.     One  of  the  consuls,  L.  Cornelias 
.    *?^f''    Scipio  Barfaatus,  went  to   Etniria ;  the  other,   Gnaeus  Fulvius,  to 
Cn   Fu'l-'    Samnium.      Scipio  fought  a  battle  at  Volaterrae  with  doubtful  result. 
vim  Mmn-  Fulvius  penetrated  into  Samnium,  routed  the  enemy  near  Bovianum, 
mujCcHiu-  and  even  took  the  town  itself,  and  Aufidena  on  the  Sagrus.     If  the 
malui.         inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Scipio  may  be  trusted,  Scipio  also  was  in 
Samnium  during  part  of  the  year,  and  took  two  towns — Taurasia  and 
Cisauna.*     The  first  year's  campaign  therefore  ended  favourably  fbt 
Rome,  and  Fulvius  was  allowed  a  triumph. 

'  So  Ij'vy  says  (i.  13).  Dionysius  {ivi.  13)  describes  the  Samniles  as  re- 
ceiviog  the  ainbassadon.  and  answering  very  nalurally  Ihai  ihe  aJlianee  of  Roik 
wiih  the  Lucanians  was  sutnequenl  to  Iheir  own  treaty  with  Rome  :  (hat  Ihey  had 
never  renounced  the  right  of  making  war  on  other  pei>[de.  and  therefore  were  noi 
violating  their  treaty  by  attacking  Ihe  Lucanians. 
*  The  imcriplion  is  in  SBtuuiian  verse  : 

Coni«iii5  Ludua        ScfpiiJ  Barbdlus 
Gnaivrtd  palrf  prognttus        fiirtis  vlr  sapitosque 
qnoids  forniA  vinutej         pdrisumA  fdit 
consdl  censor  oedllii         qtiei  fuil  apAd  vol 
TaurAsiA  Cisaiina        Simnui  c«pit 
Subigll  oinri^  Loucinam         6psid£sque  abdoiicil 
It  Li  unrortunale  thai  this,  almost  Ihe  fiisl  original  hislotical  document  which 
we  possess,  should  leave  us  wiib  some  dlfliculiies.      In  the  hrsl  place,  the  fad 
Comeliwismorerrcenl  than  Cornelia  on  his  sons  tomb,  and  therefore  there  is  some 
cause  to  suspect  Ihai  the  inscription  may  have  been  cut  some  years  afler  his  deatiL 
In  the  next  place,  he  is  represented  as  winning  successes  in  Samnium,  altbougti 
Livy  says  nothing  of  hij  goinu  there.      The  assertion  in  the  last  line  thai  "he  Bib- 
dued  all  Lucania,  and  brought  away  hostages."  may  be  the  family  view  of  the  fan 
that  In  his  consulstiip  Ihe  Lucanians  did  give  hostages,  though  dieie  was  no  war. 
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The  war  thus  begun  differed  in  its  general  features  from  the  pre-  Difirtnt 
vious  war.     The  second  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  a  border  war :  •f'''"  € 
foaght  osaall)'  on  the  frontiers,  now  of  Campania,  now  of  Latium,  v*  "fX^ 
now  of  Apulia.     Its  object  had  been  to  decide  between  Samnite  and  ^,4, 
Roman  supremacy  in  those  countries.     It  was  only  occasionally  and  ucond 
towards  the  end  of  the  war  that  the  Romans  penetrated  into  Sam-  Samnitt 
nium  itself.      But  in  the  third  war  they  struck  at  once  at  the  heart  of  ""'^' 
Samnium,  and  went  straight  to  Bovianum.     Only  Once  do  we  read  of 
a  Samnite  raid  upon  Campania.     It  was  during  the  diversion  caused 
by  the  alliance  with  the  Etruscans  (296),  and  was  promptly  repelled. 

The  consuls  of  the  next  year  (297)  were  able,  owing  to  a  tern-  igf.  Cass, 
^atarj  lull  in  Etruscan  disturbances,  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  Q-  ^^f*"" 
the  Samnite  war.     Fabius  entered  by  the  upper  road  leading  through  g^^"' 
Sora ;  Decius  from  the  south  by  Sidicinum  and  the  valley  of  the  iy^_  />, 
Voltumus,      Fabius  appears  to  have  advanced  to  Bovianum,  which  Dtnus 
was  already  in  Roman  hands,  and  to  have  found  the  enemy  near  ^"^  m- 
Trifanum,  separated  by  five  miles  of  deep  valley  ham  Bovianum. 
They  hoped  to  attack  the  Romans  from  higher  ground  as  they  entered 
this  valley.     But  Fabius  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly,  and  defeated 
them  with  a  loss  of  over  3000  men  killed,  and  300  prisoners.     The 
other  consul,  Decius,  had  meanwhile  reached  Benevcnlum,  and   pre- 
vented some  Apulians  from  coming  to  support  the  Samnites,      Next  ^tK*-     Tkt 
year  Decius  and  Fabius,  as  proconsuls,  failed  to  bring  the  enemy  to  Samnite 
give  them  battle  again  ;  and  before  long  were  informed  by  scouts   ,  pinris 
that  the  main  Samnite  army  had  abandoned  the  country,  and  marched 
to  the  north.     Thereupon  the  proconsuls,  leaving  the  open  country, 
busied  themselves  in  attacking  some  of  the  strong  towns. 

The  unexpected  movement  of  the  Samnite  army  was  in  accord-  Plat  of 
ancc  with  a  plan  of  their  imperator,  GcHius  Egnatius.  He  had  con-  Eg^alii" 
ceived  the  idea  that  Rome  might  best  be  struck  from  the  north.  ^^/,f„ 
In  Etrurta  he  would  find  ready  to  join  him  not  only  all  the  fiopular  confedera- 
paity  of  the  Etruscans,  but  also  the  Umbrians,  and,  above  all,  the  tian. 
Gauls.      With  such  a  coalition  threatening  her  from  the  north,  Rome 

would  be  compelled  to  withdraw  her  legions  from  Samnjum,  or  to  

leave  such  weakened  forces  there  that  the  Samnites  at  home,  or  the 
popular  parties  in  Lucania  and  Apulia,  might  be  trusted  to  crush 

It  was  a  bold  policy,  well  conceived  and  gallantly  carried  out.    Why 
It    foiled    because    a    permanent    combination    between    Umbrians  Egnatius 
or  Etrurians   and  their  natural  enemies  the  Gauls   was  impossible.  /■""■■ 
And  Gellius  Egnatius  had  proljably  also  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
hostility  to  Rome  in  Etruria  was  confined  to  a  party,  while  she  could 
always  count  on  the  support  of  the  most  powerful  families.     At  first, 
however,  his  prospects  seemed  excellent.     His  camp  was  joined  by 
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Euuscan  volunteers  from  nearly  all  the  cities,  as  well  as  by  neigh- 
bouring Umbrians  ;  while  Gallic  mercenaries  flocked  to  the  prospect 
of  pay  and  plunder. 
Cmi.  L.  When  news  of  this  reached  Rome,  the  consul,  Appius  Claudius 

yolumnius  Caecus,  was  despatched  with  two  legions  and  troops  of  the  allies, 
t'  feT//  ^'"''unting  to  12,000  men,  and  apparently  found  the  enemy  in 
Ap  Claud-  Umbria.  But  he  effected  little  or  nothing,  and  indeed  sustained  a 
iui  Cauut  somewhat  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Gauls  near  Camerinum.' 
//.,  ig6.  And  though,  when  the  other  consul  L.  Volumnius  was  summoned 
Victwy  (^  from  Samnium  to  his  aid,  the  two  together  are  said  to  have  inflicted 
Camtr-  *  defeat  on  the  Etruscan  contingent  and  taken  their  camp,  it  is 
iaum.  evident  that  the  results  of  the  campaign  of  296  "ere  unsatisfactory. 

There  was  great  alarm  at  Rome.     X  juslifium—iiia.t.  is,  a  suv 
pension  of  ordinary  law  business — was  proclaimed  ;  a  fresh  levy  was 
held  in  which  youths  under  the  military  age,  and  men  over  it,  were 
enrolled,  as  though  the  city  itself  were  in  danger.     The  anxiety. 
Alarm  at     indeed,  was  somewhat  dissipated  by  the  report  of  the  comparatively 
Rome  great  success  of  Volumnius  in  Samnium.     Before  going  lo  the  sup- 

relievcdbj  port  of  Claudius,  he  had  suppressed  a  rising  in  Lueania.  On  joiti' 
lomt  sac-  ijjg  Claudius  he  had  not  been  at  all  warmly  welcomed  ;  for  Claudius 
Valum-  asserted  that  he  had  not  sent  for  him,  and  did  not  need  him  ;  and  it 
nivs,  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  Claudius's  officers 

that  Volumnius  remained  to  take  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Etruscans. 
He  then  returned  to  Samnium,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  Samnite  force, 
which,  taking  advantage  of  the  diversion  effected  by  Gellius  Egnadus, 
had  made  a  raid  on  Campania.  He  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter,  captured  their  leader,  Stalius  Minalius,  and  recovered 
many  prisoners  and  much  booty. 

This  opportune  success  relieved  the  anxiety  which  was  being  fell 
Raman         at  Rome,      In  one  direction  at  any  rate  the  Roman  arms  were  still 
maritimi      supreme.     And  it  was  determined  to  secure  the  power  of  the  Republic 
calmUi.        jj,    Campania   still   farther.       Two  new   colonies,   Minturnae   at   the 
mouth   of  the    Liris,  and    Sinuessa   on   the  frontier,   between   Cam- 
pania and   the   Falemian   territory,  were  decided   upon.      These,  as 
usual  with  maritime  colonies,  were  to  be  Roman  not  Latin — that  is 
to  say,  the   colonists  were  to  remain   Roman  citizens.      But   though 
those  who  joined  the  colony  would  thus  suffer  no  loss  of  civil  status, 
and  would  have  an  allotment  of  land,  it  was  found  difficult  to  induce 
men  to  give  in  their  names,  because  it  was,  in  fact,  going  10  what 
seemed  perpetual  military  service  or  frontier  duty. 

Yet  such  was  still  the  alarm  at  the  threatened  attack  of  Gaul  and 
Samniie,  in  combination  with  the  discontented  elements  in  Etrurii 

'  Polyb.  ii,  19  ;   Ljvy  (x.  18)  rather  gloises  il  over. 
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and  Umbria,  that  extraordinary  exertions  were  being  made  at  Rome.  apj.    Cast. 
The  veteran  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  was  for  the  fifth  time  Q-  Fi^"" 
elected  consul,  and  had  at  his  own  request  as  a  colleague  P.  Dccius  g"'""' 
Mus,  who  had  already  won  victories  both  in  Samnium  and  Etruria ;  y  _ 
and   two  armies,   besides  the  two  usually  enrolled   by   the  consuls,  p.  Dtcius 
were  levied,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  propraetors  Cn.  J'fo'JI''- 
Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius.     L.  Volutnnius  remained  in  Samnium  as 
proconsul ;  and  Appius,  the  unsuccessful  consul  of  the  previous  year, 
was  elected  praeloi,  (hat  he  might  be  retained  at  Rome. 

The  retide/vous  of  the  coalition  armies  was  now  in  the  territory  CealiiieH 
of  Sentinum  in  Umbria;  but  the  Gauls  were  already  prepared  to  '^<^<"'f', 
niake  a  raid  into  Etruria,  and  attack  the  advanced  post  of  the  ^^"  "tm- 
Romans  at  Clusium.  niies. 

The  Senate  had  insisted  that  (he  "  province "  of  Etruria  should  Fabiui  in 
be  assigned  to  Fabius  without  the  usual  drawing  of  lots  with  his  £'"'""■ 
colleague  ;  and  early  in  the  year  he  went  there  with  his  new  army, 
look  over  the  troops  of  Appius,  and  at  once  began  exercising  bis 
men  by  a  series  of  marches  and  mantcuvres  until  he  had  arrived  at 
Clusium.  There  he  received  a  request  from  the  Senate  to  come  to 
Rome  to  consult  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  war,  if  he  could  do  so 
safely.  Appius  had  caused  alarm  at  home  by  his  report  of  the 
dangerous  state  of  affairs,  and  had  urged  that  both  consuls  should 
go  to  Etniria.  Fabius  left  L  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  propraetor,  in 
charge,  and  went  to  Rome.  He  deprecated  the  necessity  of  rein- 
forcement, but  said  that,  if  the  Senate  and  people  thought  it  safer,  he 
was  content  that  another  army  should  come,  if  it  might  be  com- 
manded by  his  colleague  Decius  Mus,  or,  if  he  could  not  come,  by 
L  Volumnius. 

The  result  was  that  both  consuls  started  for  Clusium  with  a  The 
second  consular  army.      On  their  way  they  were  met  by  the  news  of  StnoHtscvi 
a  disaster.      The   Senonian  Gauls  had  descended  upon  Clusium,  sur-  '^P'""  ' 
rounded  the  propraetor  Scipio,  and   cut  a  Roman  legion  to   pieces,  z^^. 
It  turned  out   that  the  report  was  exaggerated.      A  detachment  had 
been  cut  ofT,  but  Scipio  had  come  up  with  his  main  force  and  beaten 
the  enemy  back;'  and  when  the  consuls  arrived  the  Gauls  had 
recrossed   the  Apennines  to  Sentinum,  whither   the    consuls    now 
followed  them. 

Their  communications  with  Rome  were  kept  open  by  the  two  PozUi^  of 
propraetors.     Fulvius  was  at  Falerii,  Postumius  close  to  the  city  in  '*'  Koman 
the  ager  Vaiicanut.     The  former  was  now  ordered  to  advance  to  '"'"'"■ 
Clusium,  the  latter  to  Falerii,  and  both  of  them  to  lay  waste  the 
couDtry  far  and  wide.      This  caused  the   Etruscans  who  were  with 

'  Polytaui  (ii,  19}  seems  to  place  this  a&air  at  Camerinum. 
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the  Gauls  and  Samnites  to  withdraw  from  Sentinum,  ftnd  hasten 
back  to  Etruria ;  and  all  the  Umbrians  in  the  coalition  camp  appear 
to  have  also  departed.  At  any  rate,  in  the  battle  that  followed  it 
was  almost  exclusively  with  Gauls  and  Samnites  that  the  Romans 
had  to  contend. 

For  two  days  the  armies  feced  each  other,  and  there  were 
skirmishes  and  counier-manceuvrings  which  led  to  nothing  decisive. 
It  was  during  these  that  the  story  is  told  of  a  stag  pursued  by  a 
wolf  running  in  between  the  two  hosts.  The  Gauls  shot  the  stag, 
but  the  Romans  opened  their  tines  to  let  the  wolf  go  through,  for  it 
was  sacred  to  Mars,  their  founder's  father,  and  brought  proniise 
of  victory,  while  the  Gauls  had  offended  Diana  by  slaying  her 
stag. 

When  at  last  the  battle  came,  Fabius  commanded  the  right  wing, 
facing  the  Samnites,  Decius  the  left,  feeing  the  Gauls.  For  some 
time  the  Romans  were  hard  pressed  ;  and,  if  only  the  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians  bad  been  there,  it  would  have  gone  ill  with  them.  The 
Samnites  proved  the  more  dangerous  enemy  of  the  two.  The  Ganls 
attacked  with  a  fury  that  nothing  seemed  capable  of  resisting — horse 
and  foot  and  chariot  swept  down  upon  the  foe  with  indescribable 
tumult  of  shouting  men,  trampling  hoofe,  and  rattling  wheels.  But 
though  the  storm  was  furious  it  was  brief.  The  first  shock  sustained, 
every  recurring  charge  was  fainter.  At  first,  however,  they  seemed 
to  be  carrying  all  before  them,  when  Decius  Mus,  mindful  of  his 
fether's  heroism,  solemnly  "  devoted  "  himself  and  the  legions  of  the 
enemy  to  Earth  and  the  divine  Manes.  Having  uttered  the  due 
form  of  words,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  chained  into  the  densest 
masses  of  the  enemy  and  perished.  Livius,  the  pontifex  who  had 
dictated  the  form  of  "devotion,"  and  to  whom  Decius  had  trans- 
ferred his  lictors,  loudly  proclaimed  that  "  the  consul's  death  was  in 
place  of  that  of  all  the  Romans,  while  the  Gauls  and  Samnites  were 
due  to  the  gods  below ; "  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  always  keenly 
alive  to  religious  emotion,  were  fired  to  fresh  courage. 

Meanwhile  Fabius  had  at  length  turned  the  .Samnite  line.  He 
had  patiently  remained  on  the  defensive  during  most  of  the  day,  and 
allowed  the  Samnites  to  tire  themselves  out  by  fruitless  attacks. 
When  he  thought  that  they  were  exhausted,  he  gave  the  signal  for 
his  cavalry  to  charge  their  flank  :  and  when  they  began  to  give  way, 
brought  up  his  reserves,  which  had  not  yet  been  eng^ed.  The 
routed  Samnites  rushed  past  the  Gauls  on  their  right  wing  and 
made  for  the  camp.  The  Gauls,  seeing  their  allies  in  retreat,  and 
being  themselves  wearied  with  long  fighting,  now  formed  into  a 
dense  mass  to  resist  the  double  attack  which  they  foresaw.  Fabius 
first  ordered  a  squadron  of  500  Campanian  cavalry  to  ride  round 
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and  chaise  them  on  the  rear,  while  the  men  of  the  third  legion 
were  to  charge  in  front  when  they  saw  that  the  attack  of  the  cavalry 
was  taking  effect     He  himsetf — afler  vowing  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
Victor — went  in  pursuit  of  the  Samnites  at  their  camp.     There  the 
straggle  was  renewed  ;  the  Samnite  imperator,  Gellius  Egnatius,  fiell, 
and  the  Samnites  were  forced  within  their  camp,  which  was  finally 
stormed  and  taken.     It  was  on  the  rear  of  the  Gallic  tines,  and  from  Failure 
it  the  Gauls  were  now  attacked,  and  the  day  was  won.    The  Romans  'f'^', 
lost  heavily  in  this  battle,  but  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  both  in  killed  ^<"''"™- 
and  prisoners,  was  much  greater  ;  and  above  all,  with  the  wrecking 
oi  this   Samnite  army,  and  the  fall  of  Gellius  Egnatius,  the  great 
scheme  for  a  coalition  to  crush  Rome  from  the  north  fell  to  the 
groond  for  ever. 

About  the  same  time  Fulvius  had  been  severely  defeating  the  Svccas/ul 
pet^le  of  Clusium  and  Perusia,  and  Volumnius  had  put  to  flight  a  o^a'"""! 
Samnite  army  at  Tifemum  in  Samnium.  Some  minor  efforts  were  "^^  'J-""" 
indeed  made  by  the  Samnites  in  the  valley  of  the  Voltumus,  and  Ti/miKM, 
by  the  popular  party  at  Perusia.  But  the  former  were  again  defeated  ags. 
in  the  Stellatian  plain  in  Campania  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Appius   Claudius  and  Volumnius,  and  the  latter  were  crushed  by 

On  the  whole  this  was  a  year  memorable  for  the  success  of  the  Egicia/ 
Roman  arms.      The  character  of  the  war  afier   it  was  changed.  '^'' 
Frwn  that  time  the  Samnites  had  to  fight  for  their  freedom  against  '"'""• 
Roman  armies   in   their  midst.      There  was  no  longer   any  hope  of 
carrying  the  war  into  Roman  territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  yearly  invasions  of  Samnium.  ig4-i9j. 
The  Samnites   were  not   yet   subdued,  and   still    made  gallant  and  ^' }"•••'' 
even  desperate  efforts  to  beat  back  their  foe.      In  294  they  all  but  ^       '""' 
stormed  the  camp  of  the  consul  Regulus,  killing  his  quaestor,  L. 
Opimius  and  more  than  200  men.     The  Romans  in  alarm  sent  the  ^94-  ^<>"- 
other  consul  Postumius,  and  the  two  together  had  some  successes,  f'  f'^"'"- 
But   when   Postumius   left    his   colleague  for  Etniria,    Regulus  was  „[i'^  // 
again  beaten  at  Luceria,  then  being  besieged  by  the  Samnites,  and  j/.  Aiiiiat 
was  shut  up  in  his  camp.     Though  he  is  said  to  have  ultimately  Riguius. 
repulsed  the  enemy,  his  losses  were  greater  than  theirs,  and  his  only 
definite  success  was  the  cutting  off  of  a  body  of  Samnites  who  had 
been  plundering  Interamna. 

Postumius,  on  arriving  in  Etruria,  won  a  smalt  battle  against  the 
Volsinii.     But  Etruria  was  not  prepared  to  resist  any  longer.     The  Submission 
chief  towns — Volsinii,  Perusia,  and  Arretium — submitted  and  received  ^  Eiruria. 
a  truce  for  forty  years,  and  all  the  towns  were  content  to  pay  500,000 
asses  as  reparation  for  their  late  revolt    The  Senate  naturally  objected 
to  Postumius  having  a  triumph  for  this  :  but  by  the  help  of  some  of 
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the  tribunes,  and  by  using  his  own  auchoriiy  as  consul,  he  contrived 

to  get  one  in  spite  of  them.* 
igj.  Thus  a  year  of  something  very  like  disaster  followed  the  glorious 

Cess.L.  year  295.  The  balance  was  somewhat  restored  in  the  next  yeir 
^''""5*  (293)  by  the  consul  L.  Papirius,  son  of  that  Papirius  Cursor  who  gained 
Caraiiivi  E'""?  '"  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  Spurius  Car\ilius,  who  proved 
hittiself  a  worthy  colleague.  The  Samnites  made  a  spiecial  effoit 
this  year.  Their  levy  was  proclaimed  to  meet  at  Aquilonia,  about 
The  Sam-  twenty  miles  south  of  Bovianum.^  Here  a  kind  of  order  of  chivalry 
^'''_  was  instituted,  with  solemn  religious  rites,  after  an  ancient  form,  so 

l^iitaiae  ^'^  priest  Ovius  Paccius  declared,  which  had  been  practised  by 
those  Samnites  who  long  ago  wrested  Capua  from  the  Etruscans. 
The  leading  men  of  military  age,  to  the  number  of  16,000,  were 
forced  to  take  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy  as  to  the  rite  itself,  and  then 
to  invoke  the  most  dreadful  curses  upon  themselves,  their  family, 
and  race,  if  they  either  failed  to  obey  their  commander's  summons 
to  battle,  or  tied  from  the  field,  or  failed  to  kill  any  one  else  whom 
they  saw  attempting  to  dy.  They  wore  special  anns  and  a  lofty 
crest,  and  were  called  hgiones  lintealat,  it  is  said,  from  the  awning 
covering  the  place  where  the  oath  was  taken.^ 
Samnite  ]f  these  solemn  preparations  were  really  made  they  were  not 

"""'*"■  efficacious.  The  year  293  was  one  of  disaster  to  the  Samnites. 
The  consuls  again  entered  Samnium,  devastating  the  territory  of 
Atina  on  the  frontier,  and  .storming  two  places  of  now  unknown 
position  —^  A.mitemum  and  Ausonia.  Carvilius  then  laid  siege  10 
Cominium,  Papirius  to  Aquilonia,  of  which  places  also  we  can  only 
say  that  they  appear  to  have  been  about  twenty  miles  g-om  each 
other,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Bovianum. 
BatlU  at  Papirius  agreed  to  attack  Aquilonia,   if  the  omens  allowed  it,  on 

Aqmloma,   (j,e   same   day   as   Carvilius   assaulted   Cominium,      When   the   day 
"'■^'  came    the    sacred    chickens    would    not    feed  ;    but   the  pullarim 

ventured  to  repiort  falsely  that  they  would.  He  was,  however,  him- 
self the  first  to  fall  in  the  battle,  and  therefore  Papirius  conceived 
the  gods  to  be  satisfied.  A  severe  defeat,  at  any  rate,  is  said  to  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  Samnites  ;  the  Ugiotus  linteatae  no  less  than  1 
the  others  fled  before  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  ;  the  Samnite  camp  ' 
was  stormed,  and  the  outskirts  of  Aquilonia  itself  were  entered 
Nightfall  prevented  the  Romans  from  venturing  to  go  farther.     Bni 

'  This  is  the  account  which  Lity  prefers,  bul  as  usual  in  mallen  in  tben' 
selves  obscure,  the  authorities  differed.  Some  say  th,!!  Poslumius  was  also  ai  j 
Luceria,  and  was  even  wounded  tlwre. 

'  The  ^ic  of  Aquilonia  is  uncert.-un.  It  was.  il  seems,  in  (he  lernlory  of  the  | 
Peniri,  almost  Ihe  centre  of  Samnium.  ' 

*  More  Uhely  from  Iheir  white  linen  tunics,  cp.  Livy  ix.  4a 
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Khen  the  day  broke  they  found  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  the 
place  and  goae  away,  leaving  lai^e  numbers  of  dead  behind  ihem. 
On  the  same  day  Carvilius  also  took  Cominium,  killing  4000  men  Fall^ 
and  receiving  15,000  who  surrendered  at  discretion:  though  a  ^'™'"' 
nmnber  of  others  retreated  in  such  order  that  they  were  able  to 
inflict  some  loss  upon  the  cavalry  which  assailed  their  rear.  After 
liis  the  consuls  proceeded  in  their  task  of  taking  cities  in  Samnium, 
mc  after  the  other :  sometimes  by  assault,  sometimes  only  after  a 
long  siege  ;  at  times  with  hardly  any  resistance,  at  Others  with  con- 
sidrrahle  difficulty  and  loss. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  at  Rome  caused  by  these  successful  Nm 
operations,  complaints  reached  the  Senate  from  loyal  1 
Etruria  that  they  were  sufferii^  from  the  attacks  of  those  stales 
■hid)  irere  hostile  to  Rome.  The  Senate  promised  assistance, 
which  they  were  presently  induced  to  send  with  the  greater  despatch 
beoDse  they  learnt  that  even  Falerii,  which  had  for  so  many  years 
been  &lthfiil,  had  joined  the  mutineers.  The  two  consuls  tn 
Samoium  were  ordered  to  draw  lots  which  of  them  should  go  to 
Etraria.  The  lot  fell  on  Carvilius  ;  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
soUiets,  who  found  the  mountains  of  Samnium  very  trying  in  the 
"inier,  he  marched  thither  at  once,  leaving  his  colleague  to  reduce 
Sepdnum,  one  of  the  few  strong  towns  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Sam- 
niies.  In  Etruria  he  attacked  a  town  named  Troilius,  allowed  some 
of  the  aristocrats  to  depart  on  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom,  and 
ttAiced  the  rest  to  surrender.  The  capture  of  some  other  forts,  and 
lit*  slaughter  of  some  thousands  of  the  rebel  forces,  induced  the 
Faliscans  to  accept  a  year's  truce  and  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

The  year  293  had  been   one  of  great  glory  to  the  Roman  arms,   Cou.  Q. 
though  the  joy   at   these   successes   had   been   dashed  by  a  severe  f''^'"^ 
pestilence  both  in  city  and  country.     The  next  year  seems  to  have  Ciurgts  D 
been  one  of  anxiety.       The  consul  Q.  Fabius,   son   of  the   veteran  Junius' 
■ho  had  won  so  rnany  victories,  met  with  so  serious  a  disaster  that  Bruius 
il  was  resolved   to  recall   him.      His  father,   however,   intervened,  f''^'^ 
oSning  to  serve  on   his  son's  staff  as   his  legatus.     The  offer  was  J'c"pon- 
accepted,  and  a  decisive  victory  gained  the  consul  a  triumph.       It  lius,  igi. 
"as  stuned  by  a   cruel   act,  too  often  paralleled  in   Roman  history. 
The  imperator  of  the  Samnites,  Gaius  Pontius,  was  taken  prisoner, 
fnrctd   to   walk    in    the    consul's    procession    at    Rome,    and    then 
beheaded.     Whether  this  was  the  Pontius  of  the  Caudine  Forks  we 
do  not  know.     Livy  seldom  mentions  the  names  of  the  Samnite 
commaodeis,  and  on  this  point  we  have  only  a  bare  record  in  the 
epitome  of  his  lost  books. 

The  war  lingered  on  during  two  more  years,  but  in  a  languid 
^shioa     L.  Postumius,  the  consul  for  291,  found  so  little  for  his 
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soldiers  to  do,  that  he  employed  2000  of  them  on  his  own  lands,  for 
which  he  was  successfully  prosecuted  in  the  fallowing  year.  He  is 
said,  however,  to  have  retaken  Cominium, — which  had  lapsed  back  to 
the  Samnites, — and  Venusia  in  Apulia  ;  the  latter  receiving  a  colony 
in  291.  For  this,  once  more  against  the  wish  of  the  Senate,  be 
obtained  a  triumph.  The  loss  of  Livy's  books,  however,  prevents  us 
knowing  in  detail  how  the  war  was  brought  to  an  end.  The  last 
blood  shed  seems  to  have  been  in  a  victory  gained  by  the  famous 
Curius  Dentatus.  The  Samnites  tried  to  bribe  him  with  gold,  and 
their  emissaries  made  their  way  to  his  farm,  where  they  found  lum 
cooking  his  own  turnips.  He  contemptuously  declined  their  offers, 
saying  that  he  did  not  count  it  a  great  thing  lo  have  gold,  but  to  rule 
those  who  bad  it.  After  this  victory,  wherever  it  was  gained,  the 
Samnites  for  the  fourth  time  sought  and  obtained  a  treaty  of  peace ; 
and,  after  celebrating  one  triumph  over  them,  Dentatus  is  said  to 
have  earned  a  second  by  suppressing  a  rising  of  the  Sabines,  who 
were  granted  the  Latin  franchise. 

But  though  the  Samnites  were  defeated,  they  were  not  crushed; 
nor  was  their  implacable  enmity  to  Rome  abandoned.  They  cam* 
forward  again  and  a^in,  whenever  there  was  a  chance  of  striking  at 
Rome  or  for  their  own  independence  :  at  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus 
(280) ;  when  Hannit>al  was  in  central  Italy  {316-209) ;  'n  the  Social 
war  (90) ;  in  the  war  between  Sulla  and  Marius  (83).  It  was  the 
severities  of  Sulla  that  finally  reduced  them  to  insignificance,  and 
their  country  to  pasture  land  thinly  scattered  with  villages,  save  in 
here  and  there  a  Roman  colony.  A  brave  mountain  folk  fighting 
for  independence  naturally  engages  sympathy  ;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber, on  the  other  hand,  that  they  were  dangerous  neighbours,  and 
that  the  triumph  of  Rome  meant  increased  peace  and  safety  for  the 
rich  countries  surrounding  them. 


Author ii'iEs.— Livy's  lemh  book  endi  with  the  year  993.  After  thai  « 
have  only  the  epitomes  of  bis  Second  Decade,  Of  EHonyiius  also  we  have  on)) 
fragmenls,  xvi.  ij.xvii.  14  ;  as  also  of  DIo,  h.  36.  though  Zonanis  viii.  i  gire 
Ihe  substance  of  more  of  Dio's  narrative.  For  Curius  Dentaius,  see  Cicnn 
di  Senict.  %  99  ;  Valer.  Man.  iv.  3,  4.  In  hardly  any  part  of  Roman  hisloi;  art 
our  Buthorilies  so  scanty  and  nnsatisbctory. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

CONSTITUTIONAL    HISTORY 

390-286 

The  period  (390-386)  full  of  van,  and  noi  marked  by  lilerary  production — GnM 
growth  of  Rome  witnessed  by  increase  of  trib^,  numbers,  colonies  —  The 
Itniggks  belween  palricians  and  plebeians — Proposed  relief  of  poverty  ;  M. 
Manlius  (385)— Measures  against  usury  (378-397)— Abolition  of  ncxm  (326) 
— 1  jcinian  rogations  proposed  (376)  ;  iheir  purpose,  resistance  to  them, 
carried  (367)  — 'ITie  piaelor  —  Curule  nedile  —  Deceraviii  sacrorum — The 
Cffmitia  Iriiula  —  Virsl.  plebeian  censor  (351)  —  L^es  Publiliae  (339)  — 
Rrsl  plebeian  praetor  (336)  —  Censorship  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  (31a- 
309)  —  His  innovations  and  their  aim  —  Cn.  Flavius  publishes  the  legal 
formulae  (305)  —  Lei  Ogulnia  (296)  —  Lei  Hortensia  (a86)^ — The  new 
itobilily  and  the  Senate — Stories  of  the  wife  of  Llcinius  and  of  (he  Chapel  of 
Castilas  Palruia — First  taw  againsl  ambitus  (35S] — Laws  against  usury^ 
Snmptuarj  laws. 

The  hundred  and  twenty  year^  from  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  ^90-^70. 
Gauls  to  the  consolidation  of  Italy  from  the  Rubicon  to  Rhegium  ^^ '*"''■ 
are  among  the  most  important  in  Roman  history.     Unfortunately,  f^^ 
from   293   Livy's  continuous  history  is  lost.      For  the  period  390  to 
293  he  professes  thai  the  facts  are  clearer  and  more  certain,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  authorities,  other  than  the  official  records  of 
the  Fasti  and  pontifical  books,  were  always  either  consistent  or  trusi- 
wonhy.      It  is  a  period  crowded  with  wars.      Rome  has  to  fight  the 
Volscian,   the   Gaul,   the   Etruscan,   the   rebellious   Latins,  the  Sam- 
nites, — a  new  and  dangerous  foe, — the  Lucani  and  Bruttii,  as  well  as 
the  Grtrek  communities  supported  by   Pyrrhus,      She  emerged  from 
these  struggles  victorious,  whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  particular 
triumphs  or  disasters  ;  and  became,  for  good  or  evil,  what  we  see  her 
to  have  been  in  the  second  century  before  Christ. 

There  is  little  intellectual  prt^ess  10  record.     Roman  literature,  Aiuna^ 
properly  so  called,  had  not  begun.     The  earliest  writer  of  whom  we  I'lfrature. 
hear   was  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  the  famous  censor,  who   died 
about  the  year  276.     He,  indeed,  is  credited  with  having  made  a 
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real  beginning  of  literaiure.  He  first,  as  far  as  we  know,  had  a 
speech  written  out  and  published,  composed  a  poem  on  the  model 
of  the  Greeks,  wrote,  or  caused  to  he  written,  a  treatise  on  law,  and 
is  even  credited  with  some  innovations  in  spelling,  as  the  use  of  R  for 
intervocalic  Z  or  S,  and  G  for  C.  He  was,  however,  two  generations 
ahead  of  his  age.  Setting  aside  his  works,  whatever  they  were,  all 
that  seems  to  have  existed  before  the  time  of  Naevius  (about  275- 
245)  and  Pictor  (about  320-zoo)  were  bare  statements  of  facts  in 
the  Fasti  or  other  official  records,  the  texts  of  laws  and  treaties,  and 
the  inscriptions  on  tombs,  or,  at  the  most,  rude  songs  comftosed  for 
rustic  festivals.  If  there  was  more  it  had  perished  before  the 
literary  age,  even  to  the  speeches  delivered  in  praise  of  the 
departed,  if  any  such  existed  thus  early.  Dramatic  exhibitions,  the 
source  of  so  much  culture  among  the  Greeks,  were  unknown  in 
Rome  until  361  ;  and,  when  introduced  from  Etruria,  did  not  rise  to 
anything  which  could  be  called  a  play  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  It  was  not  until  the  Romans  were  brought  into  ftiller 
contact  with  the  Greek  towns  of  south  Italy  and  Sicily,  that  the 
first  impulse  was  imparted  that  slowly  and  reluctantly  produced  a 
native  literature,  which  never  shook  off  this  first  influence,  or 
developed  in  ways  truly  independent  and  original. 
A  period  0/  It  was  a  period,  however,  of  intense  life  and  continuous  growth. 
vigorous  xhe  increase  of  the  rural  tribes  from  seventeen  to  thirty-one  between 
*^™^*-  387  and  241  marks  the  extension  of  the  urban  territory.  The 
census  returns  represent  the  number  of  citizens  capable  of  bearing 
arms  as  nearly  doubled  in  a  century  and  a  half  {459-295)  ^  ;  and  the 
number  of  colonies  sent  out  to  guard  the  coast,  to  secure  the 
allegiance  of  conquered  peoples,  or  prevent  invasion  by  hostile 
tribes,  testifies  to  the  growth  of  Roman  influence.* 

.  '  The  only  exceplions  to  the  expansion  in  ihe  census  returns,  as  given  bj 
Uvy,  are  in  the  years  375  and  340,  ibat  is.  nt  Ihe  end  of  the  war  willi  Pyrrhus 
and  ihe  first  Punic  war.  It  Is  nol  quite  certain  Ihat  Ihe  drop  in  eiEher  case  is  duF 
10  losses  in  war  ;  for  the  men  actually  engaged  in  service  in  Ihe  legions  were  nM 
at  first  entered  on  the  census. 

'  The  colonies  on  ihe  coasi  were  generally  "  Roman  "  colonies  :  that  is.  the 
colonists  reiained  (he  full  Roman  civiias.  Betoie  the  Punic  wan  the  "  Roman' 
colonies  were  ; — 

I.  Oslia  {rt«al  period).— Aniium  (338) ;  Anxur  (339) ;  Casinum  (?)  (3,1) ; 
Mintumac  and  Sinuessa  in  Campania  (196) ;  Sena  Uallica  in  Utnbria.  and 
Caslrum  Novum  in  Picenum  (circ  983) ;  Aesium  in  Umbria  (147) ;  Alsium  in 
ElFuria  (947)  :  Fregenae  in  Etruria  (245). 

li.  The  Latin  colonie*.  that  is,  in  which  Ihe  coloniils  enjoyed  only  the  im- 
perfect or  Latin  civiias.  were  ; — 

A.  In  Laliumand  ils  borders. — Signia,  Circeii.  Sueua  Poioelia  (r^^  period). 
Veliirae  (494) ;  Norlja  (491! ;  Aniium  (467)  ;  Ardea  (44a)  ;  Sairicum  <38sl . 
Selia  [38a)  ;  Pregellae  (338)  ;  Suessa  Auranca[3i3) ;  Poniiae  (313)  ;  Inleramna 
Lirinas  (313);  Soia  (303);  Carseoli  (398);  Altia  Fucenlia  (303). 
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This  vigorous  growth  is  accompanied  by  an  internal  history  full  a  noiiiiiy 
of  life  and  movement.  The  civil  and  social  struggles  of  the  first  o/wialik, 
century  of  the  Republic  were  continued  in  this,  and  bore  fruit  in 
changes  destined  to  be  far-reaching.  The  old  nobility  still  remained 
powerful,  but  with  the  admission  of  plebeians  to  the  higher  offices 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  nobility,  founded  on  the  magistracy 
and  therefore  on  wealth,  for  it  would  seldom  happen  that  any  but 
fairly  wealthy  men  would  aspire  to  office  or  be  elected  if  they  did. 
Whether  this  new  nobility  would  retain  the  virtues  of  the  old,  its 
faith  in  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  its  integrity,  and  its  subordination 
of  pergonal  gain  to  patriotism,  or  no,  was  a  question  which  the 
future  alone  could  decide.  Polybius  was  struck  by  two  things  in  the 
character  of  the  Romans,  as  he  knew  them,  in  the  second  century  ^ — 
the  honesty  of  their  officials  in  dealing  with  public  money,  and  their 
personal  keenness  in  money- making.  He  afterwards  confines  the 
former  remark  to  the  period  before  their  foreign  conquests,  and  towards 
the  end  of  his  history  confesses  that  love  of  money  was  in  many  cases 
overpowering  public  virtue.'  But  the  mercantile  spirit  is  a  key  to 
much  of  the  history  of  this  period.  The  Romans  were  a  nation  of 
patriotic  soldiers  ;  but  they  were  also  farmers  and  merchants.  And 
while  they  exhibited  some  of  the  virtues  of  these  classes — courage, 
frugality,  and  respect  for  honourable  dealing — they  also  showed 
callousness  to  suffering  caused  in  the  pursuit  of  their  objects,  and  a 
CDvetousness  which  exacts  the  last  farthing  which  the  law  will  give. 
Hence  the  rich  fought  desperately  to  retain  everything  on  which 
they  had  laid  hand,  and  the  poor  were  forced  on  political  agitation 
10  secure  that  they  should  not  pine  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Poverty  had  been  increased  by  the  damage  done  to  farms  and  Mtasum 
homesteads  by  parties  of  Gauls,  who  wandered  in  search  of  pro-  /or  ilu 
visions  while  their  comrades  beleaguered  the  Capitol.     Among  the  "'"/'/ 
first  movements  after  their  departure,  therefore,  were  those  for  relief  ^''''^' 
of  distress.      The  first  (387),  for  a&irer  division  of  the  ager  Pomp- 
linus,    came    to    nothing.      Two    years    later  (385)  a  more  serious  Maaliusiii 
attempt  to  relieve  debtors  was  made  by  Marcus  Manlius,  the  hero  of  jSs. 
the  CapitoL     He  too  was  to  share  the  (ate  of  Spurius  Cassius  and 
Spurius  Maelius,  with  whom  Cicero  classes  him,  as  he  shared  their 
love  of  the  people.     He  began  by  relieving  individual  cases  of  hard- 

S.  In  other  parts  of  Italy.— Sulrium  and  Nepele  (383),  Cosa  (373)  jn 
Etruria  ;  Cales  (334)  in  Campania  ;  Saiicala  (313).  Benevcntum  (368),  Aesemia 
(263)  in  Samnturo  ;  Namia  (399).  Spoiellum  (341)  in  Umbria :  Venusia  in 
Apulia  (391)  :  Paestum  in  Lucania  (173)  ',  Brundiaium  in  Calnbria  (244) ; 
Hadria  (394).  Fimiuni  (364)  in  Picrnium  :  Ariminum  in  Cispad.ine  Gaul  <a6B). 

Antium  appears  in  both  lists,  haring  been  changed  Troni  the  status  or  a  Latin 
to  thai  of  a  Roman  colony  in  33S. 

'  Poljb.  vi.  56  ;  jcvUl  3S  ;  «iii.  13. 
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ship.  He  saw  a  veteran  led  through  the  Forum  by  a  creditor,  and 
rescued  him  from  impending  slavery  by  paying  hi^  debt.  He  then 
sold  an  estate  in  the  Veicntine  territory  and  devoted  llie  proceeds  to 
the  relief  of  other  nexi.  He  became  a  popular  hero,  and  was  eagerly 
listened  to  as  he  denounced  the  senators  for  keeping  fiossession  of 
the  money  collected  for  the  payment  of  the  Gauls.  The  Senate  be- 
came alarmed  and  called  upon  A.  Cornelius,  who  had  been  named 
dictator  earlier  in  the  year  in  view  of  one  of  the  periodical  incursions 
of  the  Volscians  and  Aequians,  to  come  to  Rome. 

There  was  not  as  yet  anything  like  open  rebellion  ;  but  Manlius 
was  nevertheless  sunimoned  before  the  dictator  and  thrown  into 
prison.  The  populace  however  assumed  such  a  threatening  attitude 
at  this  treatment  of  their  champion,  that  the  Senate  thought  it  wiser 
to  set  him  at  liberty.  But  similar  scenes  occurred  in  the  following 
year  (384).  Manlius  harangued  the  people,  urging  them  to  resist 
tyrannical  powers  of  magistrates  and  legal  decisions  against  debtors. 
The  Senate  raised  the  usiwl  cry  that  Manlius  was  aiming  at  regal 
power.  Two  tribunes,  M.  Maenius  and  Q.  Publilius,  were  found  to 
give  practical  effect  to  a  senatorial  resolution  by  prosecuting  him. 
The  assembly  was  apparently  manipulated  in  the  interests  of  the 
patricians,  in  spite  of  his  eloquence  and  of  his  honours,  which 
included  two  mural  and  eight  civic  crowns,'  the  spoils  of  thirty 
enemies,  and  rewards  bestowed  by  forty  commanders, ^Manlius  was 
declared  guilty  of  perduelUo  and  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  by 
order  of  the  tribunes  :  and  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  any  patrician 
to  build  a  house  on  the  Capitoline  mount,  as  though  it  gave  a 
would-be  tyrant  an  opportunity  to  seize  the  Capitol :  and  an  order 
was  made  by  the  Council  of  the  );eni  Manila  that  none  of  its  mem- 
bers should  henceforward  bear  the  praenomen  of  Marcus, 

Thus  once  more  the  patricians,  acting  with  the  richer  plebeians, 
crushed  a  social  reformer.  But  the  distress  of  the  indebted  farmers 
could  not  thus  be  set  aside.  In  378  the  usual  levy  was  prevented  by 
the  tribunes,  until  the  concession  was  wrung  from  the  Senate  that 
actual  military  service  in  any  year  should  excuse  the  payment  of  the 
Iribuium,  and  exempt  from  legal  process  for  debt.  But  the  quarrel 
of  debtor  and  creditor  is  eternal ;  and  the  disturbances  caused  by  it 
survived  the  Republic  itself.  Again  and  again,  as  in  343,  340,  297, 
it  breaks  out  and  various  remedies  are  tried  by  limiting  the  amount 
of  interest,  and  even  by  forbidding  it  altogether.^  But  such  regula- 
tions necessarily  proved  abortive ;  and  the  relief  afforded  by  the 
Licinian  law  of  367  was  in  its  nature  temporary.     All  that  legislation 

'  Corona  muraHs — a  crown  j^v^n  for  being  the  first  10  scale  an  enemy's  waO  : 
earima  fii'irB— a  crown  ginai  for  s-iviiig  tliB  life  of  a  dtimn. 
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can  do  in  such  a  matter  is  to  prevent  what  is  essenlially  a  social 
question  from  becoming  political,  by  securing  that  no  undue  advant- 
age given  to  one  part  of  the  Stale  over  another  shall  associate  in 
men's  minds  the  idea  of  personal  prosperity  with  that  of  political 
pri\'ilege.  The  plebeians  did  now  associate  these  ideas  ;  and  there- 
fore strove  for  political  equality  in  the  hope  that,  among  other  things, 
it  might  put  the  relations  of  rich  and  poor  on  a  more  equitable 
footing.  It  was  not  till  they  had  practically  attained  this  equality  by 
the  Licinian  and  other  laws,  that  they  carried  an  enactment  which 
did  more  than  anything  else  to  remove  the  hardship  inflicted  by  the 
hw  of  debt.  This  was  the  abolition  of  tte^vs  altogether  by  the  /ex-  Aboliiio, 
Poililiit  (336).  Up  to  this  time,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  ofnixui 
ihe  acknowlctlgment  of  a  debt  or  its  declaration  by  the  judge,  the  *-''  '".  . 
debtor  at  once  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  creditor.  He  was  not  "^  '  '"' 
yet  a  slave,  but  he  was  a  luxus.  His  creditor  could  load  him  with 
chains,  and  feed  him  on  the  lowest  amount  of  food  that  would  keep 
him  alive,  and  at  the  end  of  sixty  days,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had 
three  times  been  produced  before  the  praetor,  he  could  be  sold  into 
slavery.  This  process  was  abolished  by  the  Ux  Poeti/ia,  and  though 
the  adiiicliOt  or  assignment  to  slavery  of  a  debtor,  still  occurred  in 
certain  circumstances,  it  appears  to  have  henceforth  resulted  only 
from  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  formal  order  of  the  praetor  {judi- 
ca/um),  which  would  probably  be  made  on  a  review  of  the  whole 
circumstances,  or  al  any  rate  would  be  a  matter  of  time.  Meanwhile 
the  creditor  could  only  take  the  debtor's  goods  as  security,  not  his 
person.  This  of  course  did  not  remove  all  hardships,  or  touch  the 
deeper  causes  of  distress  ;  but  it  prevented  many  of  the  miseries  and 
scandals  caused  by  Ihe  institution  of  the  nerus  ;  and  whatever  was 
ihe  exact  nature  of  the  relief,  it  was  not  secured  till  by  the  Licinian  and 
Publilian  laws  the  plebeians  had  obtained  a  full  share  in  civil  power. 

The  measures  of  the  tribunes  C.   Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius   Tlu 
were  primarily  directed  to  the  relief  of  poverty.     But  they  differed  't'"'"" 
from  others  in  Joining  to  a  proposal  for  the  immediate  din)inution  of  ^"■'"''"'' 
the  burden  of  debt  a  measure  meant   to  effect  a  more  permanent 
relief  by  a  fuller  participation   in  the  benefits  of  t\ie  agcr  publicus, 
and  a  proposition  that  the  chief  disability  still  attaching  to  plebeians 
should  be  removed  by  their  admission  to  the  consulship. 

These  rogaiiones'^  were  originally  brought  in  by  the  two  tribunes 
in  376,  but  they  did  not  become  laws  until  after  ten  years  of  inces- 
sant struggle,  not  astonishing  if  we  consider  the  interests  attacked, 
and  the  rank  and  influence  of  those  affected. 

lit)  the  people  for  their  decision,  a  "bill" 
scd. 
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The  propositions  were  (i)  TTiat  from  the  capital  sum  of  all  debts 
-  the  interest  already  paid  should  be  deducted,  and  the  balance  paid  in 
three  yearly  instalments:  (2)  That  no  one  should  hold  more  than 
500  jugera  (about  300  acres)  of  the  itger  publicus.^  (3)  That  consuls 
should  ill  future  be  appointed  instead  of  consular  tribunes,  and  that 
one  of  them  should  be  <i  plebeian. 

or  these  proposals  the  first,  for  the  reduction  of  debt,  was  in  -fact 
a  measure  of  confiscation  to  meet  a  temporary  pressure  by  a  tempofary 
cure.  !t  is  difficult  to  justify  or  even  understand,  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  debts  were  not  incurred  as  mere  speculative  losses,  but  were 
charges  on  land  represeniing  expenditure  which  in  equity,  if  rot  in 
law,  should  have  fallen  on  mongagees,  now  praaically  landlords,  rather 
than  on  indebted  freeholders  who  had  in  fact  sunk  to  the  position  of 

The  proposal  as  to  the  nger  publicus  also  would  disturb  what  bad 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  right.  The  possessores  leased  the  land 
from  the  State  at  a  low  rent,  and  had  long  looked  on  it  as  inalienable 
property  on  which  there  was  a  small  charge.  The  law,  therefore, 
would  appear  to  them  an  unjust  confiscation,  and  would  be  resisted 
by  patricians  and  rich  plebeians  alike. 

The  admission  of  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  opposed  ostensibly 
on  the  religious  ground  that  plebeians  were  incapable  of  taking  the 
auspices,  also  touched  indirectly  on  the  financial  question.  For 
the  richer  plebeians  could  not  be  got  to  support  it  with  earnest- 
ness,  if  it  involved  an  interference  in  their  occupation  of  public 

With  such  interests  opposed  to  them,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Licinius  and  Sextus  had  to  figlit  for  ten  years.  For  five  they  were 
continuously  elected  tribunes  (375-371),  and  prevented  the  creation 
of  curule  magistrates.  One  effect  of  this  would  be  to  stop  judgments 
against  debtors  ;  but  how  the  ordinary  administration  was  carried  on 
we  are  not  told.  The  Senate  and  quaestors  might  manage  the 
finances  and  police  ;  the  Ponlifcx  Maximus  would  preside  at  religious 
functions.  But  such  a  slate  of  things  could  only  be  possible  in  a 
time  of  peace,  and  there  was  in  fact  no  need  of  a  levy  until  the  end 
of  this  time. 

'  This  is  ihu  only  regulalion  as  10  the  ager  fuilieus  mentioned  by  Livy. 
Appinn  {B.C.  i.  8)  also  .-ulds  a  second  nnd  third  clause  forbidding  any  one  10 
fLfd  more  than  100  oxen  or  500  sheep  on  ihe  public  pasture,  and  ordering 
owners  to  en:iploy  as  many  free  men  as  slaves  on  their  land.  But  it  seems  very 
unlikely  that  the  employment  or  slave  labour  had  become  so  common  al  this  period 
of  tlie  Kepulillc.  Appian  perhaps  refers  regulations  of  the  Gracchan  law  of  131, 
which  was  founded  on  a  revival  of  Ihe  I.icinian  law,  10  ihe  earlier  legislation.  It  has 
even  lieen  held  lh.it  .Appian's  words  do  not  apply  10  the  Lieinian  laws  at  all.  but 
to  some  later  legislation  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
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At  last  a  compromise  secured  the  passing  of  the  law.     The  relief  T'"  '<"■ 
of  debtors  and  the  reform  in  the  occupation  of  the  ager  publicus  were  /"""'■ 
accepted.     Some  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  at  first  to  enforce 
the  regulation  as  to  tlie  public  land,  and  Licinius  himself  was  fined 
for  evading   it   by  freeing  his  son  from   the  patria  poles/as,  that  he 
might  hold  a  second  allotment  of  300  Jugera.      Others  however  did    * 
the  same  with  impunity,  and  before  many  years  the  law  was  practically 
inoperative.* 

It  was  in  the  clause  securing  one  consulship  for  the  plebeians  ih.it  Thtprat- 
the  compromise  was  effected.  Though  frequently  evaded  (as  in  355,  '•'"'"P- 
and  six  times  between  that  date  and  342)  the  law  remained  in  fotce, 
and  in  341  was  extended  to  allow  both  consuls  lo  be  plebeians,-  But 
while  yielding  this,  the  patricians  secured  the  delegation  of  the 
judicial  functions  of  the  consul  to  a  new  magistrate  to  be  called  the 
praetor,  who  until  336  was  always  a  patrician.  He  was  considered  a 
colle^ue  of  the  consuls,  and  the  title  was  perhaps  the  earliest  used 
lo  designate  the  chief  of  the  State.  The  derivation  of  the  word  and 
the  term  used  by  Greek  writers  to  translate  it  (a-Tpa-niyo-i)  jioint  to 
the  original  meaning  as  "  head  of  the  army."  Bui  though,  when  the 
number  of  praetors  was  increased,  ihey  at  times  performed  military 
duties,  yet  a  later  regulation  confined  lliem  during  their  year  of 
office  to  the  administration  of  Justice  ;  and  the  single  praetor  now 
appointed  had  primarily  none  but  judicial  functions. 

Shorn  of  this  important  sphere  of  action  the  consulship  could  be  Tie 
restored  without  offence.      The  consuls  still  enjoyed  the  highest  rank.   "''""''^ . 
If  they  were  active  and  able  men,   thej'  did  much  by  initiating  ""'" '  '"* 
laws,    publishing   edicts,    and    restraining   other   magistrates.       In 
limes  of  civil   disturbance   they  had   ihe   chief  means  of  restoring 
order.      But  in  quiet  times,  and  within   the  wails,  they  were  almost 
confined   lo   routine  duties ;   they  presided   in   the  .Senate,  held  the 
comitia,  performed  certain  public  acts  of  worship.     Outside  the  walls 
however,  and  in  times  of  war,  they  were  still  supreme  :  held  leties, 
commanded  armies,  punished    rebellion.      If  they  failed,  or  were 
obviously  incompetent,  the  Senate  intervened,  and  by  forcing  one  of 
ibem  to  name  a  dictator,  secured  a  suitable  commander  for  the 
legions. 

Besides  ihe  praetorship,  the  patricians  in  return  for  their  con-  CuruU 
cession  obtained  also  a  share  in  the  aedileship.     Two  curule  aediles  "'^''"^•f- 

'  Appian,  B.C.  i.  a 

'  The  sam«  law  prevented  accumulation  of  curule  office!  liy  directing  that  a 
yi^r  ni  least  was  to  intervene  between  (he  holding  of  two  curule  affjec.c,  and  ten 
years  lietween  two  consulships  (Livy  vii.  4a).  'liiis  was  5iis|)ended  or  neKlec'eil 
on  several  occasions,  generally  Tor  special  reasons :  but  with  Ihe  cxccjKion  n( 
die  levolutionary  tiroes  of  Marlus  «-as  usually  respected  up  10  B.C.  53. 
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were  elected  from  the  patricians  to  superintend  the  public  games, 
and  continued  to  be  elected  from  patricians  and  plebeians  alternately, 
all  distinction  between  the  two  sorts  of  aediles,  in  regard  to  their 
functions,  gradually  dying  ouL 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plebeians  obtained  five  places  among  the 
decemviri  iacrBrum,vi\io  took  the  ^\a.ce  of  th^  duoviri  sacris  faeiundti, 
and  thus  got  a  share  in  the  custody  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  to  which 
appeal  was  often  made  in  political  business. 

TTie  laws  embodying  these  mutual  concessions  were  passed  under 
the  presidency  of  the  veteran  M.  Furius  Camillus,  named  this  year 
dictator  for  the  fifth  time,  to  repel  a  Gallic  raid.  Henceforward  the 
plebeians  gained  admission  one  after  the  other  to  all  remaining 
positions  in  the  State,  and  the  comilia  tributa  became  more  and  more 
clearly  recognised  as  a  sovereign  assembly,  to  which  legislation  was 
nearly  always  assigned  ;  wliile  the  centuriate  assembly  continued  to 
elect  the  higher  magistrates,  consuls,  praetors,  censors.  In  other 
words,  when  a  change  in  the  laws  was  to  be  made,  the  people  voted 
in  such  a  way  as  gave  the  chief  voice  to  numbers  ;  when  the  higher 
magistrates  were  to  be  elected,  the  people  voted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  preponderance  to  men  of  property.  The  aediles  and  qunestors 
and  tribunes  continued  to  be  elected  by  the  coinilia  tributa ;  and  in 
361  the  rule  was  enforced  that  the  military  tribunes,  of  whom  there 
were  six  for  each  legion,  instead  of  being  nominated  by  the  dictator 
or  consul,  should  be  elected  by  the  same  assembly,  thereby  bringing 
the  army  also  more  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  people,  and 
decreasing  the  influence  of  the  consul.  The  practice  before  and 
after  this  date  appears  to  have  been  irregular,  some  military  tribunes 
having  been  elected,  others  named.  The  rule  was  repealed  in  31 1, 
and  as  late  as  lo;  a  law  of  Rutilius  Rufus  distinguished  the  two 
kinds  of  tribunes,  those  elected  and  those  nominated,  whence  the 
latter  got  the  name  of  Rufuli.^ 

In  351  forlhc  first  timea  plebeian  was  electedcensor  :  and  in  339 
the  laws  named  from  the  dictator  Publilius  marked  another  step  in 
plebeian  advance.     They  (i)  confirmed  the  rule  that  the  fi/ebisdiii 

,  should  apply  to  all  citizens  alike  -,  {2)  ordered  that  when  a  law  was 
brought  before  the  comitia  cetiiuriata  the  Senate  should  give  its 
formal  confirmation  of  it  before  the  voting  began,  not  after;  (3)  ordered 
that  one  censor  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  The  second  of  these 
laws  did  not  apparently  deprive  the  Senate  of  all  power  of  stopping 

:  legislation  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  The  aucioriias  of  the  Senate 
was  still  necessary,  but  must  be  given  to  the  magistrate  proposing 


•  I.ivy  vii,  s  ;  fx.  30  ;  cf.  Feslus,  >.v. 

Thanh 

i^ic  W.15  now  a,  grrai  nish  of 

by   Ihc  /, 

■X  Poitilia  de  amiilM   (158). 
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the  law  before  it  was  put  to  the  people.  The  Senate  could  not,  if  the 
people  gave  a  vole  they  disliked,  step  in  afterwards  and  deprive 
ihe  law  of  vali<tity.  It  could  prevent  a  proposal  being  brought 
before  the  centuriate  assembly,  it  could  not  suspend  its  enforce- 
ment when  once  passed.  Finally  in  336  for  the  first  time  a  plibtian 
plebeian  was  elected  praetor  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  consul  f<"'^' 
Sulpicius.  •^■ 

Thus  all  the  magistracies  were  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians.    The   The  sacer- 
patricians  still  retained  an  important  hold  on  administration  from  '''""  ""'' 
being  alone  eligible  10  the  sacred  colleges,  in  whose  custody  were  the  %^patri- 
laws  regulating  the  details  of  civil  procedure,  the  arrangement  of  the  dea. 
calendar,  and  the  proper  distinction  between  days  on  which  business 
might  and  might  not  be  transacted.      The  abolition   of  this  one 
remaining  privilege  was  preceded  by  the  bold  innovations  introduced 
by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  in  his  censorship. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  aristocrats  who  promoted  popular  measures,  Tii  ttn- 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  motive  10  the  pohcy  of  Appius  with  any  worship 
confidence.      He  was  no  enthusiast  for  the  rights  of  the  plebeians,  '//ipfii" 
for  he  afterwards  opposed  the  Ogulnian  law  which  admitted  them  to  /7..,-,, 
Ihe  sacred  colleges :  yet  he  systematically  disregarded  the  authority  j/j-jm?. 
of  ihe  Senate,  and  endeavoured  to  lower  its  prestige  by  enrolling  men 
of  inferior  rank,  in  some  cases  even  the  sons  of  freedmen,  and  by 
neglecting  to  take  the  usual  senatorial  decree  for  the  issue  of  Ihe  money 
required  for  his  two  great  works,'  the  road  to  Capua  {via  Appia),  and 
the  water  which  he  brought  into  the  city  {nqua  Appia).      Moreover, 
he  obstinately  persisted  in  retaining  his  office   for  four  years  in 
order  to  complete  these  works,  maintaining  that  the  Ux  Aemilia 
(430),    which    confined    the    censorship    to    eighteen    months,    only 
applied  to  the  censors  of  that  year.     But  the  most  important  of  his  His  inno- 
innovations  was  in  regard  to  the  urban  voters.     'Ihey  had  hitherto  vaiiBiasia 
been  included  in  four  urban  tribes,  and  therefore  only  counted  four  '~  "™"' 
votes  as  against  twenty-seven  of  the  rural  tribes.     Appius  made  up 
the  list  of  the  tribes  in  such  a  way  that  the  people  of  the  city  were 
distributed  (perhaps  according  to  individual  choice)  among  all  the 
tribes.      The  city  vole,  therefore,  influenced  that  of  a  large  number 
of  the  tribes,   and  as  the  city  voters  were   on   the  spot,   while  the 
^rmcrs  would   not   be  willing  to  come  in  large  numbers  to   the 
comitia,  except  on  special  occasions,  it  is  evident  thai  ibis  measure 
tended   to   throw  power   into    the  hands   of   the   urban   population. 
But  why  did  Appius  wish  lo  do  this  ?     The  answer  seems  to  be 

'  "  The  Senate  controls  also  what  is  by  far  ihe  largest  and  most  Important 
i-Ji>endilure.  that,  namely,  which  is  made  by  ihe  censors  every  lustrum  for  the 
Ti-pair  or  construction  of  public  huildingE  ;  this  money  cannot  be  obtained  ^  the 
cenwrs  eicept  by  (he  grant  of  Ihe  Senate "( Polyb.  li.   ij). 
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is  aim        that  his  aim  was  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  m^strates  as  against 

making    (jje  Senate.     The  magistrates  were  to  be  supreme  ;  and  the  only  way 

■  change.   ^^  (ftainc  them  so  was  to  found  their  power  as  directty  as  possible  on 

ihe  popular  will,   and    the    popular  will   represented   by  the  urban 

inhabitants  could  be  acted  on  most  powerfully  by  the  magistrate.     It 

was,  in  fact,  incipient  Caesarism  of  the  sort  denounced  in  after  times 

by  Cicero,  which  "  did  nothing  through  the  Senate,  everything  diieci 

with  the  people."     It  was  not,  rightly  viewed,  a  democratic  policy; 

but  the  object  of  its  enmity  was  the  constitutional  oligarchy  of  which 

the  Senate  was  the  embodimenL     The  time,  however,  was  not  ripe 

for  such  a  change.     The  consuls  refused  to  summon  the  Senate  as 

\t  policy    enrolled  by  Appius,  and  employed  the  roll  of  his  predecessors ;  and 

'**"'■         the  censors  for  304  upset  his  arrangement  of  the  tribes  by  once  more 

embodying  all  the  city  populace  in  the  four  urban  tribes. 

ht  fern  He  showed  his  free  spirit  in  regard  to  religious  matters  by  pro* 

y/itia.        inoiing  the  transfer  of  the  worship  of  Hercules  at  the  ara  Maxiaiti 

from  the  gens  Potitia    to   a   number  of  public   slaves ;    to  which 

measure  piopular  superstition  attributed  both  the  speedy  extinction 

of  the  gens,  and  the  loss  of  sight  which  befel  Appius  himself  at  a 

later  period  of  his  life.      He   also   deprived    the   guild   of  libicines, 

whose  services  were   required  at  sacrifices,  of  their  maintenance  in 

the  temple  of  Jupiter,  who  accordingly  struck  work,  and  migrated  to 

Tibur,   whence  they  were  brought  back  under  the   effects  of  wine 

drunk  at  a  banquet  given  them  by  the  Tiburtines.     More  important 

I.  Fla-      was  the  action  of  Gnaeus  Flavius,  the  son  of  a  Ireedman,  and  a  public 

uj/4*-      clerk  or  scriba,   who  had  been  secretary  to  Appius,  and  under  his 

^^  influence   still   farther  weakened   the  oligarchical   party   by   making 

'mulac      public,  when  curule  aedile,  the  \c%?A  formulae  ox  rules  of  pleading,  and 

irf  '*'        the  methods  of  legal  practice  (actus  Ugilimi  and  actiones  legis),  as  well 

ItnJar,      35   posting   up   the  calendar  or  Fasti  in  the  Forum,  that  all  might 

know  what  legal  proceedings  were  valid  or  invalid  on  particular  days. 

These  things  had  been  kept  as  secrets  in  the  sacred  colleges,  or  were 

known   to  only  a  few  jurisconsults  besides,  and  their  revelation  nas 

another  step  towards  broadening  the  basis  of  liberty.     Flavius,  as 

Cicero  says,  had  blinded  the  crows, — had  taken  from  these  sharp-ej'ed 

lawyers  their  monofioly  of  wisdom,  and  had  plundered  their  science. 

No  more   would   the  pontifices   be   able   to   proleil   the   aristocratic 

wrong-doer  or  baffle  the  lowly  appellant  by  collusive  pleas  of  technical 

irregularity,  or  to  postpone  justice  on  the  ground  of  some  mysterious 

incompetency  attaching  to  the  day  selected. 

■X  Ogul-  In  296  this  security  was  confirmed  by  the  admission  of  plebeians 

"■  ^9*.      to  the  sacred  colleges.      The  kx  Ogjilm'a  increased  the  number  boib 

of   the   augures    and   pontifices   from   four   lo   eight,    and   ordained 

that  four   of   the   pontifices   and    five   of  the   augures    should  be 
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plebeians.  The  importance  of  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  cases  of 
disputed  elections, — of  whether  there  w.js  a  vitium  m  an  election,— 
came  before  the  augures,  and  the  plebeians  believed  that  a  ■vitium 
was  declared  when  a  plebeian  was  elected.' 

in  286,  when  the  people  had  for  the  last  time  "seceded"  to  the  I.'x  Hor- 
Janiculum,   a  law  of  the  dictator  Horiensius  finally  put  an  end  10  all  '"!.T'' 
important   distinctions   between   the  orders  by   making  the   comilia 
Iributa  an   absolutely  sovereign   assembly   for   legislative   purposes.        „ntfd ' 
Re-enacting  that  the  plebisdla  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  people, 
ii  added  that  for  the  binding  force  of  these  resolutions  the  auclorilas 
of  the    Senate   should    not    be    required.       Henceforth,   although   a 
magistrate   often    brought   measures   before    the   comilia   iributa   in 
obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  such  a  senatorial  resolu- 
tion was    not  essential,  and  laws  could   be    proposed   and   passed 
without  it.* 

But  the  opening  of  all  the  higher  tnagisiraeies  to  the  plebeians  Thr  nem 
made  the  growth  of  a  new  nobility  of  wealth  inevitable.  The  offices  nol"!'/}: 
were  unpaid  and  could  only  be  held  by  men  in  at  least  easy  circum- 
stances. As  the  standard  of  wealth  rose  with  the  extension  of  the 
city,  fewer  and  fewer  men  were  found  to  combine  great  public 
services  with  the  frugality  and  simplicity  of  a  Cincinnalus.  The  change 
was  reflected  in  the  Senate,  which,  without  legally  defined  powers, 
had  the  chief  administration  in  its  hands.  The  plebiscilam  thnnium  ^ 
(about  318-312)  had  transferred  the  duty  of  making  up  the  roll  of 
the  Senate  from  the -consuls,  or  consular  tribunes,  to  the  censors, 
and  had  directed  that  they  should  do  it  by  selecting  the  best  men  of 

<  See  the  case  or  iIk  dictator  M.  Claudius  Mnrcellus  in  327  (Livy  viii. 
=3)- 

'  How  the  kx  HorliHsia  didered  from  the  lex  Publilia  is  a  difficiilt  question. 
Laelius    Felix    (Aulus  Gellius  iv.   37)  says  that  the  proposals  brought   before 

la*  of  Honensius,  which  enacted  ut  to  juri  quod  pitbs  slaluissel  omnrs  Qairilei 
Unrrcntvr.  Y(!t  the  Ux  Puililia  (Livy  viii,  la)  also  conlaincd  n  similar  clause. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  successive  laws  should  repeat  the  same  cn^icitiicnt,  jusi  as 
our  own  earlr  ciiflrtetB  do  ;  and  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  remark  of 
I^aelius  is.  tfial,  by  the  lei  Fublilia  the  plebiscita  were  decLired  binding  on  the 
whole  people,  but  tiiat  il  was  still  considered  necessary  that  these  resolutions  of 
the  plebs  should  tie  made  legts  by  going  through  the  ordinary  fomialitit's,  i.t. 
by  being  authorised  by  the  Senate  and  passed  by  the  comilia  cenluriala.  If  that 
were  noi  done,  some  people  were  found  to  deny  their  validity  as  tnnding  patricians. 
the  t-ery  protest  tieing  an  illustration  of  ihc  general  srnlimeni  the  other  way  ;  ifie 
lex  H<rrleniia  therefore  finally   and  distinctly  altolished    the  neces-iity   for  this 

'  The  date  of  the  Ovinian  plebiscilum  is  nowhere  staled.  Willems  seems  to 
have  given  good  reason  for  placing  it  as  in  the  text  (U  Sinai  i.  153  i?.). 
Though  the  censors  ordinarily  made  up  the  roll  of  the  Senate,  on  certain  special 
iHicasions  a  dictator  was  named  for  the  purpose,  as  In  zi6  (Livy  xxii' 
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the  several  orders.  It  soon  came  to  be  a  matter  of  course,  not  lobe 
departed  from  without  grave  reason  justifying  the  igttominia,  that  the 
ex-inagistrates  of  eurule  rank — consularcs,  praetarii,  and  aedilidi, — 
should  be  put  upon  the  roll.  These  offices  therefore  gave  a  life- 
membership  of  the  Senate ;  and  when  they  were  filled  indiffcrendy 
from  both  orders  of  the  State  and  by  popular  election,  it  followed 
that  the  Senate  consisted  chiefly  of  men  who  had  stood  the  test  of 
the  choice  of  the  people.  The  censors  indeed  filled  up  such 
vacancies  as  were  left  by  enrolling  men  who  had  obtained 
distinction  in  war  ;  and  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  as  we  have  seen, 
went  down  very  low  in  the  social  scale  to  find  members.  But,  put- 
ting aside  this  innovation,  which  was  soon  annulled,  such  men 
would  not  be  influential  members.  As  opposed  to  eurule  senator; 
they  would  be  called  ^(i^r/V,  who  voted  but  did  not  speak.'  The 
bulk  of  the  Senate,  and  certainly  the  active  and  leading  men  in  ii, 
would  be  those  who  once  at  least  had  stood  the  test  of  popular 
election  to  eurule  office  ;  and  the  condition  of  success  in  such  an 
election  was  often  high  binh,  but  nearly  always  wealth  also.  These 
men  remained  members  for  life,  and  their  families  soon  came  to  be 
spoken  of  as  "  senatorial,"  though  their  sons  had  no  hereditary 
claim  to  membership.  The  Senate  therefore  was  an  assembly  of 
ex-officials  and  rich  men,  who  formed  a  nobility  partly  of  birth, 
but  in  an  increasing  proportion  of  wealth  also,  most  of  whom  had 
had  experience  of  public  business  in  peace  or  war.  The  restilt  was 
a  body  whose  administration  for  more  than  two  centuries  deservedly 
earned  and  retained  the  respect  of  foreign  nations,  and  generally 
speaking  the  loyalty  of  its  fellow-ciliiens. 

The  distinction  between  the  orders  legally  annihilated  in  286 
survived  for  a  time  in  social  life.  Two  stories  have  been  preserved 
which  illustrate  the  form  which  this  may  have  taken.  Thus  the 
initiative  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  Licinian  law's  is  at- 
tributed to  the  emulation  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
One  of  them  was  married  to  the  patrician  Servius  Sulpicius,  the  other 

•  According  to  Willems  Ihey  were  calltd  pidarii,  not.  as  Aulus  Gelliii5  san. 
because  they  voted  by  walking  across  the  Senaie-house.  Inil  as  opposed  to  iamlt!. 
who  occupied  special  seals.  A  series  of  laws  secured  to  the  lUdUicii.  tribmnKii. 
quatslorii  (who  hod  not  held  eurule  offices)  the  jus  diendat  seiilenliae,  tiul  tberr 
appeara  lo  have  lieen  nothing  formally  lo  prevent  them  doing  so  liefore  ;  only,  is 
the  pTfsiding  magistrate  called  on  all  the  eurule  memlieTS  lierore  them  {ctHwrii. 
consulara.  and  praelarii],  Ihey  liad  not  in  practice  bt-en  nccuslomed  lo  speak. 
The  existing  aediles,  tribunes,  and  quaestors, — as  b«ng  members  of  ihe  goieni- 
ment.^spoke  on  matters  pertaining  to  ibdr  respective  functions,  Init  did  not  tdk. 
All  these  ex-mag  i'^i  rales,  eurule  or  non-curule.  remained  members  of  Ihe  Senate  uniil 
the  next  kclio.  but  were  not  "senators"  until  placed  on  the  roll  liv  the  cvnsm. 
Such  as  were  placed  on  ihe  roll  wiihoul  having  held  office,  if  there  were  such, 
seem  to  have  lieen  classed  with  Ihe/rrfu    " 
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to  the  plebeian  C.  Licinius  Stolo.  The  wife  of  the  plebeian  was  in  the  Tht  wif 
house  of  the  patrician,  who  at  the  time  was  a  consular  tribune,  and  ^ ':"''" 
was  startled  into  showing  signs  of  alarm  when  the  lictor  knocked 
loudly  at  (he  door  to  summon  the  niagistrate.  Laughed  at  by  her 
sister  for  her  want  of  acquaintance  with  official  ways,  in  her  chagrin 
she  appealed  to  her  father,  who  promised  that  he  would  redress  the 
inequality  which  had  so  mortified  her. 

But  nearly  seventy  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  chafil , 
when  one  distinction  after  another  had  been  abolished,  and  when  (.n.'/i/.n 
two  generations  had  been  familiarised  with  the  idea  of  political  Pa/"'" 
equality,  the  patrician  ladies  showed  that  they  had  not  allowed  their 
social  ideas  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  There  was  a  chaptel 
dedicated  to  "  Patrician  Chastity,"  near  the  Forum  Boarium,  in  which 
the  matrons  were  accustomed  to  olfer  a  yearly  sacrifice,  admission  being 
confined  to  those  whose  character  was  uniropeached  and  who  had 
been  married  to  only  one  husband.  In  the  year  296  the  wife  of  the 
plebeian  consul  Volumnius,  though  of  patrician  birth,  was  excluded 
on  the  ground  of  her  marriage  with  a  plebeian.  Indignant  at  the 
slight,  she  consecrated  a  chapel  adjoining  her  own  house  in  the  Vicus 
Ijmgus,  admission  lo  which  was  made  to  depend  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  that  to  the  older  shrine.  Such  acts  of  social  pride  how- 
ever, though  galling,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  of  importance ; 
they  were  but  the  froth  on  the  surface  recalling  the  storm  which  had 
laged  and  was  stilled. 

AiTHORTTTEs. — Up  (0393  I.ivy's  eoniinoous  narrative  (v.-x. ) ;  from  ih.H  dale 
we  have  only  ihe  epiiomes  of  lost  books  xi.  and  xii.  Of  Uionysius  hIh)  (xiv.) 
there  are  only  sorne  unimportant  fragments.  Rutarch  [Camillus  36,  39)  has 
some  account  of  Manlius  and  Licinius.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  short  and  rather 
hostile  account  in  Zonarasvii.  24  and  Aurelius  Victor  xx,  Appian  {B.  civ.  iv.  7-10) 
gives  an  instnictive  account  d  Ike  ager puilicus ;  Paterculus  {i.  14,  15)  a  list  o( 
colonies.  For  the  censorahip  of  Appias  Claudius  Caecus.  see  Livy  ix.  ag,  30,  33, 
34.  40  ;  Diodorus  Sic.  xi.  36.  For  Gnaeus  Flavius  see  Ijvy  ix.  47  ;  Cicero /ro 
Mur.   Sas;  ad  All.  vii.  1  §8;  de  Oral.  i.  186;   Pliny  A.l/.  xiiiii.  17;  Piso  in 
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ROME   AM)   TARENTUM 


Colonits  to    The  years  immediately  following  tl>e  third   Samnite  war  were  not 

seeurt  ihr     marked  by  any  memorable  achievetnent.     Yet  Rome  went  on  sieadily 

'Tf/l         ^^curing  her  position.     The  danger  which  had  menaced  her  from  ihe 

iSq-iSj.      union  of  'he  Samniies  and  Gauls,  along  with  the  disalfected  people 

in  E'.ruria  and  Umbria,  had  made  evident  the  importance  of  having 

the  control  of  the  east  coast.      Accordingly  a  colony  with  Latin  rights 

was  settled  al  Hatria  or  Hadria  on  the  southern  part  of  Ihe  coast  of 

Picenum,  about  five  miles  inland,  and  a  short  lime  afterwards  a 

colony  of  Roman  citizens  higher  up  the  coast  at  Castrum  Novum. 

War  -.iiiii  With   the   exception   of  an   unimportant   revolt    at   Volsinii,   our 

Ihr  Sen-       scanty  remains  of  history  tell  of  no  farther  trouble  in  Etruria  until 

"""■  Jf-''      the  Senonian   Gauls  once  more   renewed  their  raids.      In   283  tbe>' 

Cornel-        ^ven    besieged  Arretium,  and  succeeded  in    culling  to  pieces  the 

iu!  liola-     Roman  legions,  with  the  praetor  L,  Caecilius,  sent  to  the  relief  of 

lu'llii  ,\far-  tj,g  town.      M'.  Cjirius   Dentatus,  who  had  successfully  finished  tht 

imrii.  ch.     Samnite  war,  look  his  place,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with 

Cahiimis      '''^   Gauls  for   the    restoration  of   prisoners.      But    the  Gallic  chief 

Sliiximus,    Britomaris  caused  the  ambassadors  to  be  barbarously  murdered,  in 

revenge,  he  said,  for  Ihe  death  of  his  father  in  the  last  war.     This 

I'ktory ,/    violation  of  the  law  of  nations  was  promptly  avenged.     The  consul 

I  •'melius     Cornelius  Dolabella,  who  was  to  have  supported  Dentatus  in  Etruria, 

Doiabella,     qjj  hearing  the  news,  turned  off  at  once  from  his  road,  and  marched 
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straight  through   the   Sabine  lands  and   Picenuin   into  tlic  Icrrilorj' 

of  the  Senones,   who   as   usual    had   Rone   home   with    ihcir   spoils. 

He    defeated     Ihem    with     slaughter    which     almost    amimnlcd     to 

annihilation.     The  survivors  were  expelled  from  the  district,  and 

Ihe   women   and   children    snld   as   sla\'es.      The   country   was   then  Stna 

secured    by    sending    a    colony    of   Roman    ritiiens   to    ihe    coast   Oatliea. 

of  the  Adriatic,  just   where   the   plains   of  the  I'o  terminate,   which 

under  the  name  of  Sena  Gallica  became  afterwards  the  capital  of 

the  district. 

But  the  expulsion  of  the  Senones  made  their  neighbours  the  Thr  Bi'ii 
Boil    alarmed    for    themselves.      They   quickly    sunmioned    their  "•'"'  J'-'ru- 
warriors,     swept     down     upon     Etruria,     and     calling     upon     those  "",""/,„ 
Etruscans   who  slill  disliked  the   Roman  supremacy  to  join    them,  ^/„„  „/ 
marched  through  the  country  as  far  as  the  V'adimonian  lake.      There  Ihe  Uum 
they  were  met  by  the  consul  Cn.   Uomitius,  and  overthrown  with  ''<"''- 
such  slaughter  that  only  a  few  stragglers  escaped  to  carry   home   the  "^""' 
news  ;  their  P^truscan  allies  also  losing  half  their  men  in   the  battle. 
TTie    lloii,    however,    were    not    dismayed.       The    next    year     they   Tht  Baii 
entered   Etruria  again,  and  again  called  upon  the  Etruscans  for  aid  ;  "g"'"  ""•■ 
and  were  once  more  so  signally  defeated  that  ihey  humbled  themselves  i/"'™ '" 
to  send   ambassadors   to   Rome   to   make   a   peace,  by   which   they  ^St 
abided  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

But  while  thus  fighting  for  her  life  in    the  North,  Rome  once  Tnabie  in 
more    found    herself   in    the   presence   of  serious   difficulties   in   the  -l/",ir"" 
South.      The   Samnites  were  said  to   be   again   preparing   for  war;     7""''' 
the  Lucani  and  Biunii  were  actually  attacking  the  town  of  Thurii, 
which  among  the   (ireek  towns  of  snulh  Italy  was  the  most  closely 
united  in   friendship  with   Rome.      For  these  movements,  as  well  as 
in    part    for    the    recent    outbreaks    in    Gaul,    the   intrigues    of   the 
Tareniines  were  believed  10  be  responsible.     Thurii  had  been  put 
into    opposition    and     rivalry    with     Tarentum     by     the     Molossian 
Alenander,  and  the  Tarentines  had  now  their  opportunity  of  revenge. 

The    position    of    Tarentum    in    Italy    presents    some    striking  Tattnium 
analogies   to   that  of  Athens   during   the    Macedonian   period.       In  I'ndAihem 
Athens,  one  party,  while  aiming  at  a  supremacy  among  other  Greek  ''"'"P'"'"'- 
states,  had  the  farther  object  of  forming  a  confederacy  to  resist  the 
great   and  united  Macedonian   power  ;  and,  to  do  this,  was  ready  to 
make  friends  with  her  ancient  and  bitter  enemy  Thebes,  and  even 
with  her  hereditary  foe  the  kinn  of  Persia.     The  other  party  wished  to 
secure  Athenian  prosperity  and  peace  by  co-operating  willi  Macedonia, 
So  Tarentum,   regarding   herself  as  the  head  of  an   Hellenic  con-  Pariiei  in 
federacy,  of  which    the   natural  enemies  were  the   Lucanians  and   Tarcnium 
Apulians,  had  to  choose  between  making  friends  with  them,  and  so 
forming  a  united  front  against  the  encroaching  power  of  Rome,  or 
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submitting  to  ihe  protectonile  of  Rome,  and  thus  securing  her- 
self against  the  enemies  nearer  her  gates  ;  and,  .is  in  Athens,  there 
were  two  parties  supporting  the  first  and  the  second  policy  re- 
spectively. The  Romanising  party  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
the  older  and  richer  citizens ;  the  opposition  of  the  younger  and 
more  democratic, 
IVciit  This  popular  party  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  its  policy 

A>/i'i7  of  was  marked  by  singular  alternations  of  rashness  and  irresolution. 
the pBpular  The  Tarentines  had  been  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  second  Samnite 
2$/'  "^'■'     They  had  invited  the  Molossiiin  Alexander  to  iheir  aid,  had 

then  quarrelled  with  him,  and  stirred  up  against  him  3.II  the  (.reek 
cities  which  they  could  influence  ;  and  when  among  other  acts  of 
retaliation,  he  ha.d  made  terms  with  Rome,  they  had  instigated  those 
unlucky  raids  of  the  people  of  Palaepolis  upon  Roman  territory, 
which  brought  on  the  collision  between  the  Romans  and  the  Samnites 
who  aided  Palaepolis.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  one  protest,  as 
pretentious  as  it  was  inefltctual,  which  the  Romans  treated  with 
deserved  contempt,'  they  had  done  nothing  to  help  the  Samniies  in 
iheir  long  struggle.  They  had  preserved  the  sort  of  neutrality 
which  is  really  offensive  to  both  sides,  striving  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  the  two  powers  were  engaged  in  a  death  struggle  with 
each  other,  to  secure  their  own  ends  in  other  ways. 
T/uyiaviif  Nor  was  their   resort   to   foreign   powers   successful.      To    crush 

lie  aid  0/  ti,g  Lucanians  and  Messapians,  while  Roman  and  Samnite  were 
jonigHtrt.  |ig]j[j„g^  (jigy  continued  to  invite  foreign  princes  to  their  aid. 
Thus  after  Alexander's  death  they  called  in  (we  do  not  know 
with  what  result)  Agathoclcs  of  Syracuse,  who  had  been  supported 
by  mercenaries  from  both  Samnium  and  Eiruria.  Later  on,  in 
302,  the  Spartan  Cleonymos  came  on  their  invitation  to  oppose 
the  Lucanians  and  Romans.*  But  he  at  any  rate  did  no  good. 
Luxurious  and  dissolute,  after  treacherously  seizing  Metapontutn, 
and  indulging  in  vain  schemes  of  Sicilian  conquest,  he  departed  to 
Corcyra,  contenting  himself  with  plundering  expeditions  on  the 
Italian  coasts,  among  others  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meduacus,  where 
the  inhabitants  of  Patavium  drove  him  off  with  considerable  loss. 
In  each  case  these  foreign  princes,  invited  by  Tarentum  for  her 
defence,  had  become  a  danger  or  a  difficulty  to  her. 
TtBo  The  wise  policy  for  Tarentum,  as  it  turned  out,  would  have  been 

poaibk         to  have  secured   her  safely  among  her  hostile  neighbours  by  frankly 
%art»fum    ^"y'"ff  herself  with  Rome.     Failing  that,  her  only  resource  was  to 
have  united  all  the  peoples  of  southern   Italy,  Greek  and  native 

'  Livy  ix.  .4. 

■  /*.    x.    a;     Diodor.    xx.    104,    105    xiXyuw   (yptrty  rpAi   Atvcaro^    Koi 
'Pi^iolout. 
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alike,  and  even  Che  Samnites  themselves,  Into  a  league  strong 
enough  to  hold  its  own  against  Rome.  But  there  was  little  chance 
at  Tarentum  of  a  Demosthenes,  or  even  an  Aeschines,  capable  of 
conceiving  or  carrying  out  cither  the  one  policy  or  the  other. 

All  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  state  of  Tarentum  at  this  time  AVu/i  of 
present  some  of  the  worst  features  of  a  Greek  democracy  in  its  T^""!"' 
decline,  when  simplicity  of  life  and  intelligent  interest  in  affairs  have  "*' 
been  replaced  by  idle  luxury  and  the  conceited  meddlesomeness  of 
ibe  incompetent.  TTiere  were  energetic  and  active  citizens,  but  they 
did  not  find  a  scope  for  their  energies  amidst  the  decaying  Hellenism 
10  Italy.  They  went  abroad  to  serve  in  foreign  armies,  so  that 
"Tarentines"  became  the  well-known  designation  of  an  effective 
species  of  cavalry ;  or  they  were  away  with  the  still  numerous 
ships  of  war  or  commerce.  These  were  not  the  men  who  directed 
the  policy  of  the  State.  The  idle  citizens  spent  their  life  in  the  ' 
baths  and  gymnasia  ;  or  in  sauntering  al>out  the  shady  walks  of 
liie  city,  where  they  wrangled  over  politics,  or  discussed  those 
precepts  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  which  they  had  no  intention 
of  carrying  into  effect  ;  or  in  attending  the  almost  daily  festivals  and 
banquets  which  filled  the  Tarentine  calendar.  The  great  fieets  had 
brought  immense  wealth  and  every  luxury  to  the  city  ;  there  were 
plenty  of  slaves  to  do  the  hard  work  of  life ;  and  that  free  citizens 
should  be  compelled  10  do  anything  contrary  to  their  inclinations 
was  to  make  them  no  better  than  slaves  themselves.  Yet  these 
were  the  men  whose  voices  settled  everything  in  the  sovereign 
assembly.  And  the  assembly  faithfully  reflected  their  character. 
A  jest,  a  vain  boast,  or  burst  of  empty  rhetoric,  sufficed  to  determine 
the  most  serious  business.  At  once  prone  lo  panic,  and  reckless  in 
lUshing  upon  danger,  they  provoked  a  powerful  people,  formed  or 
broke  an  alliance,  with  equal  rashness  and  frivolity.  Eager  to  catch 
at  any  means  which  would  secure  them  power  without  labour  or 
danger,  they  invited  one  ambitious  prince  after  another  to  their  aid, 
blindly  believing  that  he  would  consent  to  serve  their  aims  rather 
than  use  them  as  stepping-stones  for  his  own.  Such  were  the 
people  who  were  now  to  come  into  collision  with  the  steady  policy 
and  persistent  purpose  of  Rome.  The  result  was  not  doubtful.  But 
the  Romans  had  too  much  on  their  hands  from  285  to  2S0  to  wish 
to  provoke  a  contest,  although  they  knew  well  enough  that  Tarentum 
was  stirring  up  rebellion  against  them  in  southern  Italy.  We  shall 
find  them  therefore  unusually  slow  to  strike,  and  trying  by  diplomatic 
means  to  postpone  the  appeal  to  arms. 

It  was  perhaps  from   this  motive  that,  in  the   latter  part  of  the  Ruman 
second   Samnite  war,  they   had  conceded  to  the  naval  Jealousy  of  treaty  wi, 
Tarentum  a  treaty  whereby  they  bound  themselves  not  to  sail  with   ^'"*"'"" 
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warships  round  the  Lacinian  promontory  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.' 

And  this  concession,  whenever  made,  was  destined  to  bring  about 

the  very  breach  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent 

'2.  The  rising  of  the  Lucani  in  3S4  had  taken  the  form  of  an  attack 

'"■  C,         upon    Thurii.       The   town    was    closely    besieged,    but    the    people 

itriciai     managed    to    send   an    embassy   to    Rome   to   beg   for    help.      The 

flemi-      Romans  were  ready  enough  to  exercise  a  protectorate  in    Magna 

IS  Pafui.  Graecia ;    and    in    z8z    the    consul    C.    Kabricius    Luscinus  was 

^  despatched  to   the   relief  of  Thurii.       He  conquered  the  Lticani  in 

'"""       a   great  battle,   took  their  camp,  and  placed    a    Roman    garrison 

Thurii.    '"    ^^^    town.      This    was    offence   enough    in    the    eyes    of   the 

Tarentines,  who  regarded  themselves  as  the  natural  protectors  of 

Greek  towns,  and  the  appeal   to   Rome  as  treason  to   the   Hellenic 

cause.      But   this   was  not  ail.      Resides  the   army  under   Fabricius, 

a    fleet    of    ten     ships     under    the     duovir    L.    Valerius    had    been 

despatched  also,  which  visited   the   Creek   towns  on  the  coast,   and 

eventually  appeared  in  the  harbour  of  Tarentum  itself, 

hid  on  It   seems  scarcely  possible  to  beheve   that    the  visit  of   these 

■  R<im,in    sjiips    was    purely   one   of   curiosity,   as    the    Romans    afterwards 


rof 


We   know  that    there  was  a   Romanising   party   within 


the  city ;  and  it  seems  natural  that  the  intention  was  to  lend 
support  to  it  against  the  more  democratic  and  patriotic  portion  of  the 
population.  At  any  rale  that  seems  to  have  been  the  interpretation 
immediately  a(U)pted.  On  the  motion  of  one  Philochares,  who  is 
represented  as  a  man  of  vile  character,  a  fleet  at  once  put  to  se& 
Four  of  the  Roman  ships  were  sunk,  and  one  was  taken  nith  all 
hands,  L  Valerius  himself  being  killed.  Moreover  a  force  was  sent 
by  land  to  Thurii,  to  punish  that  town  for  its  appeal  to  Rome. 
Some  of  the  leading  citizens  responsible  for  it  were  banished  and 
their  property  confiscated,  and  the  Roman  garrison  was  expelled. 

The  action  of  the  popular  party  of  Tarentum  may  perhaps  be 
justified  by  the  law  of  nations,  if  the  Roman  ships  were  in  the  harbour 
for  a  political  purpose,  and  if  the  treaty  was  still  in  force  ;  but  il 
inevitably  involved  a  war  with  Rome,  and  unless  the  Tarentines 
were  prepared  for  that,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  unwise.  The 
Romans,  however,  were  still  too  deeply  involved  in  other  struggles 
to  be  willing  to  engage  in  a  new  one  at  once.  The  consul  Q. 
Aemilius  Papus  was  despatched  with  an  army  into  Samnium,  but  an 
embassy  only  was  sent  to  Tarentum,  headed  by  Lucius  Postumius, 

'  Our  only  aulhotity  for  the  treaty  is  Appian  {Samn.  7).  He  calls  it  an 
■'ancionl  treaty"  (*oX<uol  autSTfiai).  This  hardly  accords  with  ihe  ibeorr 
Rcneratly  held,  which  places  it  in  304  or  303.  It  may  possibly,  as  indicated  in 
the  test,  have  been  made  when  the  revival  of  interest  in  naval  affairs  occurrwj  in 
Rome,  and  duaviri  aavalts  were  appointed,  i.e.  about  310;  hut  it  may  also 
possibly  have  been  very  much  earlier. 
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demanding  "  (he  return  of  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  ship ;  the 
restoration  and  indemnilitzation  of  the  men  banished  from  Thurii  ; 
and,  finally,  the  surrender  of  the  Tarentine  statesmen  responsible  for 
the  outrage  on  the  Roman  ships."  The  demands,  though  not  un- 
reasonable, were  such  as  Tarentum  could  not  grant  if  she  meant  to 
maintain  her  position  among  the  other  Greek  slates ;  and  yet  they 
were  such   that  their  rejection   must    necessarily   mean    war   with 

The  rejection  was  detennined  upon,  and  made  more  offensive  by  Scent  in 
the  scene   in   the  assembly  when  it  was  confirmed.     The  Roman  '^'i,*"^" 
atnbassadors  appeared  in   the  theatre,  clothed  in  iheir  senatorial  ^^^ 
robes,    and    delivered    their   message.       But    the    volatile   Hellenes 
laughed   at   their   bad   Greek   and   their   purple-finnged   togas,   and 
burst  into  furious  exclamations  al   their  threatening   tone.      Finally 
when  a  certain   Philonides,  by  a  disgusting  act  of  contempt,  befouled 
Ihe  togra  of  Postumius,  the   insult  was  greeted  by  clapping  of  hands, 
loud  laughter,  and  applauding  cries.     Postumius,  holding  up  the  be- 
spattered garment,  cried  sternly,  "  Laugh  on  !     You  will  weep  when 
this  toga  is  cleansed  with  blood." 

The  news  of  this  insult  was  reported  at  Rome  by  the  retaming  iSi. 
ambassadors  shortly  after  the  entrance  upon  office  of  the  consuls  of  Cost.  L. 
the  next  year.      War  was  at  once  decided  upon  j  but  the  time  for  ^'"l!'.'" 
beginning  it  was  still  a  matter  of  discussion.      At  length  L.  Aemilius  q  march 
Barbula,  who   had  been  destined  for  Samnium,  was  ordered  to  go  pkilippui 
to  Tarentum  instead      He  was  not,  however,  to  commence  warlike 
operations  at  once  ;  but  was  to  offer  an  ultimatum.      Let  the  Taren-  Roman 
tines  accede  to   the  demands  of  the  ambassadors  and   peace  might  x^- 
be  made.      The  sight  of  the  Roman  legions  in  their  territory  had  a  ""'"'"■ 
sobering   effect   on    the    Tarentines.       They   hesitated   and    seemed 
inclined  to  give  in.     But  the  popular  party  had  one  last  card  to  play. 
V\Tiilst   Aemilius   Barbula  was   still  waiting   for  a  reply  to  his   ulti- 
matum, they  succeeded  in  carrying  a  resolution  to  invite  the  help  of  /nvilaiiai 
Pyrrhus,  king   of  Epirus,  whom  they  had  themselves  once  aided  by  ioPyrrhu 
a  fleet.      When  Aemilius  learnt  that   messengers  had  been   sent  to 
Pyrrhus,  he  at  once  began  plundering  the  country  round  the  Roman 
camp.      The  Tarentines  sent  out  some  troops  and  made  a  faint 
attempt  to  stop  his  ravages,  but  appear  not  to  have  been  able  to  face 
Ihe  Roman  legions. 

The  Romanising  party  in  the  town  for  the  moment  got  the  upper  Pyrrkas 
hand  in  the  assembly ;  and  Agis,  the  leading  member  of  il,  was  <"'/«««- 
elected  dictator.     He  would  probably  soon  have  nuide  terms  with 
Aemilius :    but  he  had   not   been   many  days   in   office   when  news 
arrived  that  Pyrrhus  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Tarentines, 
and  promised  to  come  shortly  to  their  aid.     The  promise  was  con- 
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veyed  by  his  favourite  friend  and  minister  Cincas,  and  produced  an 
immediate   rcvuUion   of  feeling.      Negotiations   wilh   Aemilius  were 
broken  ofT,  Agis  deposed,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  deputation 
10  Pyrrhus  elected  in  his  stead. 
rivalof  Before   long,  as  an  earnest  of  the  good  faith   of  the  king,  some 

lofrom  troops  arrived  under  Milo,  who  occupied  the  citadel,  and  undertook 
'""'  to  guard  the  town  walls.  The  Tarentines,  delighted  to  be  saved  all 
trouble,  willingly  supplied  these  men  wilh  provisions  and  pay. 
Aemilius,  who  was  not  in  sufficient  force  to  attack  the  tonn,  and  did 
not  wish  to  winter  in  the  country,  retired  northwards  through  Apulia, 
the  Tarentines  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  intercept  his 
march.  He  was  considered  worthy  of  a  triumph  over  the  Tarentines 
and  Salentini,  as  well  as  for  his  successes  in  Samnium. 
-rival ^  Before  the  next  spring  (280)  Pyrrhus. arrived  in  person,  and  the 

irXus,      Xarenlines  soon  found  that  all  was  not  to  be  so  easy  and  delighiful 
'■  as  they  expected,  and  that  King  Stork  had  come  indeed.     They  had 

an  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  pantomime  of  Meton,  who,  after 
vainly  speaking  against  the  invitation  to  Pyrrhus,  when  the  vote  was 
passed,  appeared  in  the  assembly  crowned  wilh  flowers  and  accom- 
panied by  music  and  all  the  signs  of  revelry,  and  explained  that  it 
was  well  to  enjoy  themselves  at  once,  for  when  Pyrrhus  came  they 
would  all  be  slaves. 
'P"'"  But  at   first  all  was  confidence  and  jubilation.      The   invincible 

rrkui.  Pyrrhus  would  hurl  back  the  legions  of  the  haughty  Republic  of  the 
Tiber,  that  ventured  to  dictate  to  free  Greeks,  and  maybe  would 
himself  dictate  his  terms  on  the  Capitol. 

The  AUTHORITIES  are  mostly  fragmentary.  For  Ihe  Gallic  wars  the  best  ii 
PoLybius  ii,  19  ;  cf.  Eulro|>iiis  ii.  6  ;  Livy.  E]i.  xL-dL  For  (be  south  Italian 
affairs  [>io.  fr.  37-39  :  Appian,  Samn.  7  :  Dionysius  Hal.  xvii.  7  ;  Valerius  M.ix. 
i.  8,  6 ;   Pausanias  J.  xi.-xii.  ;   Diodoius  Sicuiu^  x.  104.  105  :  Zonams  viit.  3. 
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Eai1y  life  of  Pybrhus — He  comes  to  Tarenluin— Message  I0  the  Roman  consul 
— Banlcs  of  Pandosia  (Heraclen).  Asculum  (380-379)— State  "f  ^'^''y — 
P)irThus  ftocs  to  Syiacusc— Attacks  the  Mamertines  and  Canbaginians  :  lakes 
Agngcnium,  Panonniis^  Hercte,  and  other  towns — Besieges  Lilybacum  un- 
successfully—Recalled to  Italy  {a78-a7s)  — Battle  of  Bf.nevicntum  (a7Sl— 
Pyrrhus  retires  to  Tareiiluni  and  lelums  to  Epirus  (974)— The  Romans  taJie 
Tarentum  and  Rhegium  :  subdue  I^ucnnia,  Hrutiium.  and  Calabria,  and  the 
Picentines,  and  become  supreme  in  Imly  (374-365). 

A  MORE  than   ustiaJ  interest  attaches  to  the  prince  who  now  came  £a. 
to  Italy  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  the  Tarentines.     He  was  not  only  a  ""-^ 
gallant  soldier  distinguished  for  personal  prowess  in  the  field.     He  ^' 
WHS  also  a  skiEled  tactician,  had  written  a  treatise  on  the  military  art,      '', 
and  had  introduced  great  improvements   in   the   method   of  encanip- 
menL     He  had  enlarged  his  own  kingdom  of  Epirus,  and  for  a  lime 
had  shared  thai  of  Macedonia  with  a  rival.      A   certain  generosity 
and  humanity  distinguished  him  favourably  among  the  princes  and 
generals  of  his  time,  and  left  feelings  of  liking  and  respect  even  among 
his  enemies.     He  was  long  remembered  in  Rome  as  a  noble  foe 
against  whom  no  rancour  could  be  felt,  and  of  whom   no  memory  of 
nained.      From  his  earliest   years  a  certain  halo  of 
mnded  him.      His  father  Aeacides  lost  his  life  in  battle 
with  the   Macedonian  Cassander  in  313;  and  the  little    Pjrrhus, 
about   five   years  old,  was  saved   from   his  father's  enemies   and  the 
partisans  of  his  uncle  Alcetas,  by  faithful  slaves  and  nurses,  who 
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conveyed  him  to  the  house  of  Glaucias,  king  of  the  Illyiians. 
When  GInucias  hesiiatcd  to  entertain  the  child,  for  whose  life 
Cassandcr  would  gladly  have  paid  a  Earge  sum,  the  little  fellov 
crept  along  the  ground  to  the  king,  and  pulling  himself  up  by  his 
robe  stood  at  his  knees  looking  up  into  his  face.  Glaucias  could  not 
resist  the  appeal :  gave  the  child  to  his  wife  to  bring  up  ;  refused  to 
surrender  him  ;  and,  when  he  was  still  a  boy  of  about  twelve,  restored 
him  to  his  kingdom  (306).  From  that  lime  to  his  death  in  372  he 
was  nominally  king  of  Epirus,  a  title  which  his  father^s  cousin 
Alexander  had  first  adopted  from  the  humbler  one  of  king  of  the 
Molossi.  But  he  did  not  reign  all  that  time.  When  he  na^ 
about  seventeen  he  was  driven  out  hy  his  enemies,  and  fled  first 
to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  in  whose  company  he  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus  (301),  and  afterwards  to  Egypt,  where  Ptolemy 
entertained  him  nobly,  and  gave  him  his  stepdaughter  as  a  wife. 
Returning  to  Epirus  about  296  he  reigned  for  a  short  time  in 
conjunction  with  his  second  cousin  Neoptolemus.  His  life  having 
been  attempted  by  Neoptolemus,  he  caused  him  to  be  put  10 
death,  and  thenceforth  reigned  alone.'  He  added  Corcyra  and 
the  territory  on  the  Ambracian  gulf  to  his  dominions,  and  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  government  from  the  old  capital  Passaron  to 
Ambracia,  From  287  for  about  two  years  he  shared  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  with  Lysimachus,  but  had  been  then  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  hold  upon  it  and  confine  himself  to  his  ancestral 
kingdom  of  F.pirus. 

'  When  the  invitation  from  Tarentum  came  to  him,  he  was  there- 

fore for  the  lime  not  engaged  in  any  great   undertakings  outside  his 

'  own  kingdom.  He  was  about  thirty-eight  years  old,  still  vigorous 
and  eager  for  distinction,  still  ambitious  of  conquest.  Like  his 
predecessor  Alexander  he  readily  caught  at  the  chance  of  gaining 

'  The  following  latJe  will  sliow  Pyrrhus's  conneikin  with  the  persons  bae 
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distiociion  in  the  West ;  of  conquering  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa,  and 
so  realising  Alexander's  dream  of  a  great  Western  Empire ;  and 
returning  perhaps  with  all  its  vast  resources  at  his  back  to  once  more 
establish  his  power  in  Macedonia.  The  Tarentines  had  formerly 
helped  him  when  he  was  struggling  with  Agathocles  in  Corcyra; 
and  their  invitation  was  now  backed  by  other  Greek  slates  in 
Italy  also. 

He  was  so  eager  that  he  had  not  the  patience  to  await  the  Pyrrhus 
usual  season  for  sailing,  but  started  before  the  winter  was  over.  arHvei  ai 
Consequently  he  was  caught  in  a  great  storm,  which  scattered   hii    'i'o""'"'" 
ships  and  drove  him  ashore  on  the  coasts  of  the  Messapii.     He    '^J 
made  his  way  however  on  foot  to  Tarentum  with  such  of  his  forces,  (•,,„  p_ 
bcluding  two  elephants,  as  had  reached  land  with  him,  and  there  Valerius 
the  greater  part  of  the   expedition   eventually  rejoined  him.     He  Luevinm, 
immediately  began  training  the  inhabitants  for  the  serious  business  '''■<''.''■ 
which  they  had  taken  in  hand.     He  closed  the  gymnasia,  the  theatre, 
and  the  covered  walks,  diminished  the  number  of  festivals  and  banquets, 
and  compelled  the  citizens  of  military  age  to  give  in  their  names  for 
service  and  submit  to  drill  and  discipline.     But  though  there  was 
already  a  military  class  in  Tarentum,  which  did  some  service  in  the 
ensuing  years,  Pyrrhus  did  not  find  the  inhabitants  answer  cheerfully 
to  his  call.     There  were  loud  complaints  of  the   conduct    of  the 
garrison  which  he  had  sent  in  advance  ;  and  now  that  the  king  called 
upon  the  citizens  to  serve,  as  many  as  could  slipped  away  from  the 
town,  and  those  who  could   not   do  so,   or   were   forced   fay  him   to 
remain,  grumbled  at  the  contributions  demanded  of  them,  and  al  the 
billeting  of  soldiers    in  their  houses.      The    promised    contingents 
from   the  other  towns  had  not  come  in,  and  the  Tarentines  had  not 
yet  made  up  their  minds  that  they  must  themselves  light,  as  well  as  the 
prince  who  had  come  to  save  them  the  trouble,  when  news  arrived 
that  the  Roman  consul  Valerius  Laevinus  was  on  his  march  towards  tIu 
Tarentum,  wasting  the  country  of  the  I.ucani  as  he  came.      Pyrrhus  Romans 
got  rid  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  discontented  party  by  sending  '"'^"' 
them  under  various  pretexts  to  Epirus,  or  by  discrediting  them  in  the  j^,"'"^ 
eyes  of  the  people ;  but  he  never  entirely  silenced  the  opposition,  luwardi 
nor  prevented  some  from   putting  themselves  under   the    proleclion   Tarmium 
of  the  Romans. 

The  news  of  the  king's  arrival  had  meanwhile  been  the  signal 
for  active  preparations  at  Rome.  Legions  were  enrolled,  money 
collected,  and  guards  placed  in  all  towns  where  disloyalty  was 
suspected.  Some  leading  citizens  at  Praencsle  were  even  compelled 
to  come  to  Rome,  and  were  there  kept  in  ward.  As  soon  as  his  Laevinui 
army  was  ready  Laevinus  started  on  his  march.  He  was  anxious  •"  I"- 
to  hghi  as  far  as   possible  from   Rome  ;    and   at   the  same  time  to  ""'"■ 
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preveni  the  Lucanians  from  furnishing  comingents  to  the  army  of 
Pyrrhus.  He  iherefore  marched  far  to  the  south  of  the  direct  road 
to  Tarentum,  and  entered  Lucania,  wasting  the  country  as  he 
advanced,  preventing  aid  being  sent  to  Tarentum,  and  securing 
his  retreat  by  a  strongly-fortilied  position  on  his  rear.  When  he 
had  reached  the  bank  of  the  -Siris  he  was  met  by  a  despatch  from 
Pyrrhus,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  meditated  no  attack  upon 
Rome,  but  was  acting  solely  as  protector  of  Tarentum ;  "  Hearing 
(hat  Laevinus  was  marching  against  Tarentum  with  an  army,  he 
bade  him  dismiss  his  troops  and  come  to  Tarentum  with  a  small 
company.  He  would  arbitrate  between  the  two. states."  Laevinus 
answered  that,  before  acting  as  arbitrator  between  the  Romans  and 
Tarentines,  he  must  account  to  the  Romans  for  having  himself  crossed 
to  Italy  :  and  having  caught  some  spies  of  the  king  near  his  camp,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  shown  the  army  in  all  its  strength  and  to  take 
back  a  report  to  their  master. 
/!a//!e  <f  Pyrrhus  slill  hesitated.      The  allies  h.td  not  come  in,  for  Laevinus 

I'an^sia  j^  Lucania  was  generally  able  to  prevent  them  ;  while  his  colleague 
clra\  'en'ihe  ^'"■'""^^'''"s  was  quelling  all  disatfection  in  Etruria  and  conquering 
Siris.  i8o.  'lie  Volsinienses.  The  king  hoped  that  delay  would  be  more  fatal 
to  Laevinus  than  to  himself;  forwhile  the  Romans  were  in  a  country 
in  great  part  hostile,  where  supplies  must  in  time  fall  short,  he  had 
a  large  town  on  the  sea  to  depend  on  and  plenty  of  ships  to  bring 
provisions,  Laevinus  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  was  therefore 
eager  to  engage.  Pyrrhus,  in  spile  of  his  desire  to  postpone  the 
encounter,  could  not  do  so.  If  he  shrank  from  meeting  the  Romans 
in  the  licld,  his  prestige  among  the  Italiots  would  quickly  disappear ; 
they  would  in  all  directions  make  their  peace  with  Rome,  and  be 
less  ready  than  ever  to  Join  him.  He  therefore  led  out  his  army 
to  the  Siris,  making  his  headquarters  between  Pandosia  and 
Heraclea.  Across  the  stream  he  could  see  ihe  Roman  camp : 
their  guards  carefully  posted,  or  the  men  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
"This  order  of  the  Barbarians,"  he  said,  "is  far  from  barbarous: 
what  they  can  do  we  shall  soon  know."  He  wished  to  wait  for  Ihc 
allies.  But  the  Roman  commander  forced  on  a  battle.  Sending 
his  cavalry  higher  up  the  stream  that  they  might  cross  it  and  get 
on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  he  tried  to  force  a  passage  with  his  infantry 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  camp,  in  face  of  the  pickets  of  the  enemy. 
This  movement  failed  at  first  :  but  when  the  Roman  cavalry  had 
succeeded  in  coming  in  contact  with  the  Greeks,  Laevinus  took 
advantage  of  the  confusion,  and  successfully  accomplished  the 
passage  of  the  stream.  The  two  armies  being  thus  at  close  quarters 
a  furious  struggle  ensued,  which  lasted  many  hours  and  was  long 
undecided,  each  host  in  turn  giving  way  and  then  recovering 
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its  ground.  Pyirhus  himself  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  One 
of  his  officers  named  Megacles,  who  was  disguised  in  the  royal 
annour,  was  killed,  and  his  hehnet  and  cloak  home  off  in  triumph 
to  the  Roman  general  to  prove  the  death  of  the  king, — a  triumph 
soon  dashed  when  Pyrrhus  himself  with  bared  head  rode  to  the  front. 
The  day  was  finally  won  for  the  Creeks  by  a  charge  of  elephants,  Ttt 
of  which  Pyrrhus  had  brought  twenty  with  him.i  The  novel  appear-  'y^f"' 
ance  of  these  huge  beasts,  the  towers  on  their  backs  filled  with  armed  „|.,on, 
men,  and  their  loud  trumpeting,  frightened  the  men,  and  still  more  jSq_ 
Ihe  horses,  who  threw  their  riders  and  galloped  madly  away.  The 
elephants  trampled  to  death  some  of  the  fallen,  and  the  Thcssaiian 
cavalry  dashed  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  legionaries.  Elephants  how- 
ever seldom  did  harm  to  the  enemy  only.  One  of  them  being 
wounded  grew  wild  and  made  the  others  unmanageable  ;  and  in  (he 
confusion  thus  caused  the  main  body  of  the  Romans  escaped  across 
the  Siris.  The  tosses  on  both  sides  were  heavy.  As  usual  difFcrent 
totals  were  named  ;  but  the  story  was  told  that  Pyrrhus  replied  to 
those  who  congratulated  him,  "  One  more  victory  like  this,  and  I 
shall  be  ruined."  And  again,  (hat  the  valour  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
and  the  sight  of  their  dead  bodies,  fallen  on  their  own  ground,  and 
with  their  wounds  all  in  front,  so  impressed  him  that  he  exclaimed, 
"  Had  I  been  king  of  the  Romans  I  should  have  conquered  the 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  victory  was  10  establish  the  prestige  Epcn  0 
of   Pyrrhus  in   Italy,   and   to  attract    numerous   adhesions   from   the  '*'  *"'" 
Lucanians   and   Samnites,       He   treated   these  tardy  recruits  gener- 
ously,  lightly  rebuking  their  delay,  but  giving  them  a  share  in  the 
spoils ;  being  in  &ct  pleased  to  have  beaten  a  Roman  army  without 

Laevinus  retreated  upon  Capua,  where  he  was  reinforced  by 
fresh  troops  from  Rome,  while  his  colleague  Conincanius  was  sum- 
moned from  Ktruria,  and  Gnaeus  Domldus  Calvinus  was  named 
dictator  to  command  the  troops  levied  to  protect  the  city,  now  in 
a  state  of  considerable  alarm.  For  not  only  had  the  victory  of  Mutiny 
Pyrrhus  encouraged  (he  Lucanians  and  Samnites  to  rebel,  but  a  ""X""^ 
garrison  of  their  own,  consisting  of  4000  Campanian  allies  under 
Decius  Jubellius,  placed  in  Rhegium  the  year  before  by  Fabricius  at 
the  request  of  the  people  of  Rhegiuin  themselves,  had  mutinied. 
Under  the  pretext  of  discovering  treasonable  correspondence  with 
Pyrrhus,  they  expelled  or  put  to  death  some  of  the  leading  citizens, 
and  seized  on  the  city  and   its  territory  for  their  own.      They  made 

'  Hence  Ihc  name  of  hos  lucana  ■ '  Lucanian  cow 
Romaiu  having  Grsl  seen  them  in  this  balilc  in  Lucai 
/,  L.  7139;   ninyA'.  H.  viii.  16). 
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terms  with  the  Mamertines  of  Messcne  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  war 
Rhegium  was  lost  to  the  Romans  :  for  these  men,  though  not  joining 
Pyirhus,    could   look   for   nothing    but    condign    punishment    if  the 
Romans  wer^  successful. 
Pyrrlmt  Pyrrhus  tried  in  vain  to  seiie  Capua  before  Valerius  reached  it 

fails  la  takt  Baffled  there  he  moved  upon  Neapolis.      Failing  to  take  thai  town 
'ivMbirs"'  also,  he  meditated  making  his  way  through  the  territories  of  the 
Misiien  of   Volscians,    Hemici,    and   Aequi   to    Etniria   and    attacking    Rome 
Cineiii  to      from  the  north.     But  before  trying  this  he  sent  Cineas  to  Rome  lo 
kome,  iSo.  offer  terms.     They  were  those  of  a  conqueror.     The   Greek  cities 
were  to  be  free,  and  all  that  had  been  taken  from  the  Lucanians, 
Samnites,  Daunians,  and  Bruttians  was  to  be  restored,  in  return  for 
which  Pyrrhus  would  give  back  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom. 
Cineas  took  with  him  to  Rome  rich  presents  for  the  leading  men  and 
their  wives.    According  to  one  account  they  were  unanimously  declined: 
according  to  another  he  was  warmly  received  in  Roman  society,  and 
secured  many  adherents  before  he  ventured  to  solicit  an  audience 
of  the  Senate.     So  great  was  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  felt  to  be, 
that  a  lai^e  number  of  the  fathers  seemed  inclined  to  yield  lo  his 
demands,  or  at  any  rate  to  allow  Pyrrhus  to  come  to  Rome  in  person 
to  urge  them.     But  Appius  Claudius,  now  old  and  blind,  hearing 
of  this  wavering  in  the  Senate,  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  the 
Sfitfch  gf      Senate-house,  surrounded  by  his  sons  and  sons-in-law,  and  delivered 
Appim         an    impassioned   speech, — the   earliest   Roman  oration  preserved  in 
i.  writing  that  existed  in  Cicero's  time.     "  He  had  never  before,"  he 

said,  "  been  glad  of  his  blindness  :  but  now  he  could  wish  that  he 
had  been  deaf  also,  that  he  might  not  hear  their  decrees  which 
would  destroy  the  glory  of  Rome.  They  had  been  used  to  boast  that, 
if  Alexander  had  come  to  Italy,  his  fame  for  invincibility  would  have 
been  at  an  end :  yet  they  were  going  to  yield  to  a  mean  Epirot,  tbc 
hanger-on  of  one  of  Alexander's  field  ofiicers,  who  was  in  Italy 
because  he  could  not  maintain  himself  in  Greece,  and  whose  power 
had  not  sufficed  to  retain  even  a  portion  of  Macedonia.  If  Pyrrhus, 
so  far  from  being  punished,  were  actually  rewarded  for  bis  pre- 
sumption, they  would  not  have  freed  themselves  of  him,  they  would 
only  have  brought  upon  themselves  the  Tarcntines  and  Samnites,  wbo 
would  justly  despise  them."  The  old  man's  indignant  eloquence  had 
its  due  effect ;  Cineas  was  dismissed  with  the  answer  that,  if  Pyrrhus 
desired  pteace,  he  must  quit  Italy  ;  if  he  stayed,  the  Romans  would 
continue  the  war,  though  he  should  defeat  a  thousand  such  as 
Laevinus.' 

>  Cineas's  mission  is  (bus  placed  by  Plutarch  and  Applan.     Zonaru  place  ii 
^Itr  the  relura  of  Pyirhus  lo  Tarenlum  and  the  vUil  of  Fabricius  and  his 
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Diplomacy  having  failed,  Pyrrhus  determined  to  advance  upon  Pyrrhus 
Rome.     As  he  marched  through  the  country  however  he  found  him-  ad^i""" 
self  continually  among  enemies.     No  one  joined  him  ;  and  though  he  ^",„„ 
took  Fregellae  and  Anagnia,  and  even,  as  it  is  stated,  advanced  as  jSq 
fai  as   Praencste,  only  twenty-three  miles  from   Rome,  he  found  no 
signs  of  yielding.      Laevinus  was  dogging  his  footsteps  behind  ;   the 
dictator  Domitius  was  prepared  for  him  in  Rome  1  and  he  now  learnt 
that  the  consul  Coruncanius  had  by  his  conquest  of  the  Volsinienses, 
and  other  measures,  secured  the  loyalty  of  the  Etruscans.     He  turned 
hack  to  Campania,  still  followed  by  Laevinus,  who  would  not  give 
him  battle,  but  harassed  his  rear.     "  The  Roman  legions  grow  like 
slain  hydras,"  he  exclaimed  ;  and  after  vainly  trying  to  strike  terror 
in  the   enemy  by  various  military  demonstrations,  he  put  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters  and  retired  to  Tarentum. 

He   was  visited   there  by  ambassadors   headed   by  C.   Fabricius  Mission  ^ 
Luscious.     The  king  received  them  with  great  ceremony,  and  enter-  ^'•^""'" 
tained  them  royally,  paying  special  honour  to  Fabricius.      He  expected  ^^^ 
that  they  had  come  to  signify  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  which  he  jSo-ijg. 
had  offered  by  Cineas.     When  he  found,  to  his  disappointment,  that 
they  had  only  come  to  negotiate  a  return  of  Roman  prisoners,  he 
doubted  what  course  to  take.     Some  of  his  officers  advised  him  to  offer 
no  more  terms  and  give  back  no  prisoners.     Cineas  like  a  true  Greek 
of  the  Macedonian  period  (he  had  been  a  hearer  of  Demosthenes) 
advised  conciliation  and,  above  all,  bribery.      This  plan  Pyrrhus  now 
adopted  :  he  offered  splendid   presents   to  the  ambassadors,   if  they 
would  undertake  to  advise  acceptance  of  his  terms  at  Rome.     But 
whether  he  met  with  any  success  or  no  in  the  case  of  the  other  two, 
Q.  Aemilius   Papus  and   P.  Cornelius   Dolabella,  he  found  Fabricius 
deaf  to  all  his  offers.     "  If  I  am  base,"  said  Fabricius,  according  to  Storia  of 
the  famous  story,   "how  can   I   be  worth  a  bribe?  if  honest,  how  F^riciut. 
can  you  expect  me  to  take  one  ? "     BafHed  by  his  integrity  Pyrrhus 
tried  to  work  on  his  fears.     Next  day  while  they  were  conversing, 
he  ordered  an  elephant  to  be  placed  behind  a  curtain.      At  a  signal 
from  the  king  the  curtain  was  let  down,  and  the  animal  raised  his 
trunk  over  the  head  of  Fabricius  and  trumpeted.     The  Roman,  with- 
out flinching,  said  quietly,  "  The  beast  cannot  move  me  to-day  more 
than  your  gold  yesterday."      But  though   Pyrrhus  could   not  get   his 
way,  he  still  from  policy,  or  from  goodwill  to  Fabricius,  tried  to 
conciliate  the  Romans  by  his  kind  treatment  of  his  prisoners.     Accord- 
ing to  some  he  allowed  them  to  return  to  Rome  on  their  parole  to 

colleagues  to  him  there.  Plutarch,  however,  differs  from  Appian  in  his  accouol 
of  the  terms  ofiered  by  Cineas.  According  10  Plutarch  he  demanded  freedom 
for  (he  Greek  towns,  and  olind  in  that  case  to  assiit  Rome  against  the  other 
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attend  the  Saturnalia,  according  to  others  he  released  them  altogether 
without  ransom. 

Whatever  may  be  the  details  of  these  transactions,  it  became 
clear  before  the  spring  that  the  war  was  to  go  on.  The  Romans  bad 
shown  no  signs  of  panic.  They  had  not  relaxed  the  severity  of  their 
customs  towards  returned  prisoners,  however  released,  who  were 
reduced  in  rank,  told  off  lo  distant  garrison  duty,  and  treated 
as  men  under  a  cloud.  The  Republic  had  no  lack  of  soldiers. 
With  the  spring  the  consuls  started  for  Apulia.  They  marched 
to  Malventuin  { Ben  even  tum),  and  there  left  the  main  road  leading 
to  Tarentum,  and  took  that  which  branched  off  to  Canusium. 
About  thiity  miles  short  of  thai  town,  they  came  upon  the  army 
of  Pyrrhus,  encamped  near  Asculum,  He  had  been  engaged  in 
securing  the  submission  of  Apulian  towns,  and  was  now  in  position 
on  the  south  bank  of  a  considerable  stream.  For  many  days  the 
annies  faced  each  other  on  either  side  of  it  ;  and,  while  they 
were  thus  stationed,  the  story  was  afterwards  told  that  a  lumour 
reached  Pyrrhus  that  Decius,  in  imitation  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, meant  to  "devote"  himself  and  the  enemy's  legions  to  the 
infernal  gods  ;  and  that  Pyrrhus  sent  him  word  that  he  had  given 
orders  that  he  should  not  be  killed,  but  that,  if  he  took  him  prisoner, 
he  would  put  him  to  death  with  torture  :  and  again,  that  the  Romans 
offered  to  leave  it  to  Pyrrhus  to  decide  which  army  should  cross  the 
stream  to  meet  the  other,  saying  that,  if  he  would  come  to  them,  they 
would  retire  to  allow  his  army  to  cross  unopposed.  Such  tales,  what- 
ever may  be  their  origin,  do  not  help  us  lo  understand  the  battle 
which  followed.  It  seems  that  in  it  the  Romans  occupied  a  position 
'  at  the  fool  of  the  hills,  in  which  was  a  high  valley  watered  by  a 
stream,  now  called  the  Carapella,  and  that  this  high  ground  saved  them 
from  destruction.  To  resist  the  elephants,  they  had  prepared  waggons 
with  spikes  fixed  on  them,  and  hlled  with  javelin  throwers.  But 
Pyrrhus  baffled  this  precaution  by  directing  his  elephants  to  another 
part  of  the  field,  and  so  turned  to  flight  what  seemed  at  first  the 
victorious  Roman  line.  The  loss  on  both  sides,  stated  at  6000 
Romans  and  3$o^  Greeks,'  shows  that  the  fighting  was  long  and 
obstinate  ;  but  the  Romans  were  saved  by  a  diversion  effected  by 
some  Apulians,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  looting  the  camp  of 
Pyrrhus.  In  the  confusion  thus  caused  the  Romans  seem  to  have 
rallied  sufficiently  10  tight  their  way  back  to  safe  quarters.  Pyrrhus 
himself  and  many  of  his  stafT  were  wounded  ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  retired  to  Tarentum  for  medical  treatment  and  proper  food. 

'  These  numlwrs  are  given  by  Hulareh  on  the  aulliority  of  Hieronynius  of 
Cardia,  a  contempomry  wriler,  and  of  snme  regislers  of  king  Pyrrhus  himself; 
IbejF  may  be  therefore  regarded  as  aiiproiimj 
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Though    the  Romans,  tberefore,  had  undoubiedl)-  susiained  a  Eff/ch 
defeat  in  the  field,  it  was  one  of  those  defeats  which  left  the  victors  9f "" 
almost  as  badly  off  as  if  they  had  been  the  losers.     The  Roman  ^"^'/^ 
anny  was  safely  entrenched,  and  could  not  be  attacked  ;  the  king 
bad    lost    heavily,    was    encumbered   with    wounded   men,   and    was 
wounded  himself.     And  though  the  Romans  had  suffered  too  severely 
to  attempt  any  forward  movement,  the  victory  to  Pyrrhus  was  sterile, 
and  nothing  more  was  done  by  him  during  that  season. 

The   Roman  army  wintered   in  Apulia,  and  the  new  consuls,  C.   yjS. 
Fabricius  and  Q.  Aemilius,  came  early  the  next  year  to  take  over  the   ' f"-  Z^- 
command.      I'yrrhus  had  sent  home  for  fresh  supplies  of  men  and  '""'""'" 
money,  expecting  to  have  to  renew  the  war  in  the  spring.      But  when  //  _  ,) 
he  heard  that  Fabricius,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  high  respect,  was  Atmiliu! 
one  of  the  consuls  for  the  year,  he  seems  to  have  hoped  for  some  less  >'•'?>"  II- 
warlike  settlement.      This  hope  was   raised  still   higher  by  an  ad  of 
Fabricius  himself.     One  of  the  most  trusted  sen-ants  of  the  l;ing, 
taking  advantage  of  negotiations  between  Tarentum  and  the  Roman 
camp,  visited   Fabricius,  and  offered  to  assassinate   I'yrrhus.      Dis- 
daining to  conquer  by  such  means,  Fabricius  communicated  the  fact 
to  Pyrrhus,  whose  generous  nature  was  so  moved  that  he  is  said  to 
have  at  once  released  his   Roman   prisoners  without  ransom,  and  to 
have  tried  once  more,  by  sending  Cineas  to  Rome,  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Republic.     The  Senate  however  proved  inexorable.    Their 
answer  was   still   that  Pyrrhus  must  leave  Italy  ;  and  meanwhile  the 
Roman   annies   did  not  cease  to  attack  all   such   towns  as  were  in 
alliance  with  him. 

Embarrassed  by  the  increasing  discontent  of  the  very  preople  to  tnviiaiion 
whose  help  he  had  come,  and  by  the  growing  conviction  that  he  could  '"  I'y"!"" 
not  permanently  secure  a  hold  on  Italy,  in  face  of  the  opposition  of-^C™. 
Rome,  Pyrrhus  was  ready  to  catch  at  any  opportunity  of  retiring  from  ,„„,^tr 
an   impossible   position.      That  opportunity  was   offered  him   by  an   jjS. 
invitation  from  Syracuse  and  other  Sicilian  towns  to  cross  to  Sicily 
and  deliver  them  from  the  incompetent  rule  of  their  tyrants,  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Mamertines  of  Messene,  and  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  Carthaginians. 

Sicily,  like  southern  Italy,  was  fringed  by  Greek  colonies,  which  SInte  0/ 
had  been   founded   at  various  periods  from  about  B.C.  735.      When  Sicily  lo 
the  Greeks  came  to  the  island  they  found  there  already  certain  nati\e    f^TJk^ 
Sicani  and  Siculi,  the   former   said  to  have  been   immigrants  from 
Iberia,  the  latter  from  Italy.    These  tribes  mostly  held  the  central  parts, 
while  at  various  spots  on  the  coast,  chiefly  on  the  west,  Phoenicians 
from  Tyre  had  fixed  trading  centres,  which  were  being  gradually 
taken  up  and  occupied  by  the  great  Phoenician  city  of  Carthage.    As 
the  Greek  cities  slowly  increased  in  number  and  power,  the  Cartha- 
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giDians  retired  more  and  more  to  the  west  of  the  island,  but  were 
always  aiming  at  the  recovery  of  their  lost  ground.  The  same  habii 
of  constant  quarrelling,  which  proved  so  ruinous  to  the  cities  of 
Greece,  followed  the  Greeks  to  their  Sicilian  homes.  Yet  they  were 
comftelled  to  combine  to  some  extent,  in  order  to  resist  these  constant 
encroachments  of  Carthage ;  and  this  resistance  was  organised  by 
the  rulers  of  Syracuse,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Greek 
towns,  and  depended  upon  her  for  its  effectiveness. 

In  480  a  great  Carthaginian  fleet,  under  Hamilcar,  was  conquered 
by  Gelo  of  Syracuse,  and  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  Sicily  were 
confined  to  the  towns  of  Motye,  Panormus,  and  Soloeis,  the  original 
Phoenician  settlements.  In  410  the  Carthaginians  came  again,  this 
time  on  the  invitation  of  the  Greek  city  Egesta,  which  complained  of 
the  oppression  of  Selinus.  In  answer  to  this  invitation,  a  fleet  and 
army  were  sent  under  Hannibal,  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  which  in  that 
year,  and  in  the  third  year  after  (407),  inflicted  ruinous  damage  upon 
nearly  all  the  Greek  towns  on  the  south  coast — Selinus,  Agrigentum, 
Gela,  and  Camerina  The  Syracusans  had  reason  to  fear  that  they 
would  be  the  next  victims,  Dionysius  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
alarm  and  commotion  had  made  himself  tyrant  (405),  was  the  one 
man  who  seemed  capable  of  saving  his  country.  But  after  all  it 
was  not  he,  but  a  pestilence,  which  compelled  the  C9rthagini3n  armies 
to  leave  Syracuse  uniaken,  and  return  to  Africa.  Between  405  and 
397  Dionysius  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  own  dominions, 
attacking  and  taking  many  of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  in  the 
west ;  until,  in  397,  another  great  Carthaginian  army,  under  Himiico, 
descended  upon  the  island,  recovered  Motye  and  Eryx,  took  Messene, 
and  threatened  Syracuse  itself.  Once  more  Syracuse  was  saved  by 
a  pestilence.  The  enemy  were  so  reduced  that  they  were  obliged 
to  purchase  even  leave  to  retire  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  mercenary 
troops. 

But  during  the  next  fourteen  years  they  often  returned,  and 
Dionysius  during  that  time  was  occupied  with  little  else  than  the 
repeated  struggle  to  drive  them  from  the  island.  Finally,  in  383, 
an  end  was  put  to  the  struck  by  a  treaty,  whereby  the  Carth^inians 
were  left  in  possession  of  all  west  of  the  river  Halycus.  Dionysius 
during  the  rest  of  his  reign  extended  the  power  of  Syracuse,  and 
interfered  in  many  directions  with  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  and  Italy- 
But  in  the  reign  of  his  son  (367-344),  which  was  interrupted  by  two 
periods  of  deposition  (by  Dion  3S6-3S3i  ^"d  by  Callippus  353-351). 
the  Carthaginians  again  began  to  appear  east  of  the  Halycus,  and 
even  succeeded  in  taking  the  whole  of  Syracuse,  except  the  island  <rf 
Ortygia  (345)-  From  this  they  were  driven  by  the  Theban  hero, 
Timoleon,  who  came  to  Sicily  with  the  real  purpose,  which  was  only 
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the  pretext  of  Pyrrhus,  of  putting  down  the  tyranny  and  checking  the  TimaUei 
Carthaginians  (345-343).  Timoleon  followed  up  his  success  at  in  Sicily, 
Syracuse  by  deposing  the  tyrants  of  Leontini  and  other  towns  ;  and  S¥S-J3"- 
then,  invading  the  Carthaginian  district,  he  crushed  a  huge  Cartha-  Defeat  of 
ginian  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Crimisus,  probably  near  Segesta,  in  Cariita- 
340.  This  victory  secured  the  Greek  towns  liberty  and  peace  for  g^"''"" 
many  years.  Syracuse  was  now  once  more  a  Republic,  and  Timoleon,  criiisus 
honoured  and  beloved,  lived  there  as  a  private  citizen  till  his  death  j^, 

i"  336. 

TTie  reign  of  Agathocles,  who,  some  years  afterwards  (317),  rose  AgalhetUi, 
from  the  humble  trade  of  a  jxitter  to  be  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  one  •''?''**■ 
long  struggle  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  blockaded  him  by  sea  and 
land.      By  a  bold  stroke  he  broke  through  the  blockade,  and  invaded  ^*«'*^'" 
the    Carthaginian   territory    in   Africa,    where   he  had   such   success    ,,o-jm   ' 
that  hardly  any  city,  except  Uttca,  remained  faithful  to  Carthage 
{310.307). 

But  in  the  period  which  followed  his  death  (289)  not  only  did  At  lie 
the  Carthaginians  begin  once  more  steadily  lo  encroach  on  the  Greek  *"'*  ¥ 
side  of  the  island,  but  the  greatest  disorder  prevailed  among  the  JI'^jT" 
Greek  states  themselves.      Most  of  them  fell  again  under  the  power  „>,^j  ^^ 
of  incompetent  tyrants ;  and  some  of  Agathocles'  own  mercenaries  Mtismt, 
from  Campania,  who  called  themselves  Mamertines  (sons  of  Mamers  '^9- 
or  Mars),  instead  of  returning  to  their  native  land,  seined  on  the  city  j'^Xi 
of  Messene,  expelled  or  killed  the  chief  inhabitants,  and  possessed  si^^/y 
themselves  of  their  lands  and  houses,  their  women  and  children.    An 
important  city  was  thus  de-heilenised,  while  many  of  the  other  Greek 
tyrants  admitted  Carthaginian  garrisons  into  their  cities,  and  the  free 
Greeks  were  confined  almost  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  island. 
Syracuse  itself,  nominally  free,  had  been  held  by  one  military  adven- 
turer after  another,  was  torn  by  internal  factions,  and  was  ptowerless 
to  resist  the  invading  arms  of  Carthage,  whose  fleet  before  long  was 
riding  in  her  harbour. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  a  party  in  Syracuse  sought  the  Pyrrkm 
assistance  of  the  first  soldier  of  the  age,  who  had  married  Lanassa,  '~y'.'ff'° ., 
a.  daughter  of  their  late  sovereign  Agathocles.  Pyrrhus  was  to  come 
for  the  threefold  purpose  of  restoring  order  throughout  Sicily  by 
putting  down  the  tyrants,  of  punishing  the  Mamertines,  and  of  driv- 
ing back  the  Carthaginians.  His  aflairs  in  Italy  were  in  such  a 
position  that  he  gladly  accepted  the  task. 

The  Carthaginians  had  expected  or  feared  that  this  would  be  the  The  Car- 
case,  and  had  early  in  this  year  sent  ships  to  the  Tiber  conveying  'i'V"'"'" 
aml»issador^  with  a  proposition  for  a  defensive  alliance  with  Rome,  /  '"  . . 
offering  "  to  give  aid  to  the  Romans  by  sea,  if  need  arose,  though  Rome  for 
the  crews  of  the  ships  should  not  be  obliged  to  serve  on  land."     In  muttiai  aid 
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case  of  war,  "  the  Carthaginians  should  supply  ships,  and  each 
nation  its  own  men  and  their  pay."  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
accordingly  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  ordered  to  intercept  Pyrrhus 
on  his  voyage  from  Tarenlum  to  Syracuse. 

It  did  not  however  succeed.  Leaving  Mito  in  command  at 
Tarentum  in   the  late   summer  of  278,  Pyrrhus   coasted   down  the 

'  Italian  shore,  touched  at  Locri,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  garrison 
of  his  own,  and  thence  sailed  straight  to  Sicily.  At  first  all  went 
well.  When  he  arrived  at  Tauromeniuiii  (Naxos),  the  ruler  of  that 
town,  Tyndarion,  made  an  alliance  with  him,  and  supplied  him  with 
soldiers.  At  Catana,  where  he  disembarked  his  land  forces,  he 
was  received  with  an  ovation,  and  presented  with  croAns  of  gold ; 
and  when  his  fleet  approached  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  the  Cartha- 
ginians did  not  venture  to  oppose  him.  Perhaps  they  had  not 
expected  him  so  soon  ;  for  their  squadron  was  not  in  its  full  force, 
thirty  of  their  ships  having  been  despatched  for  supplies.  He 
therefore  entered  the  harbour  and  landed  at  Syracuse  in  perfect 
security. 

/  He  found  a  miserable  slate  of  division  prevailing  there.  The 
part  of  the  town  which  stood  on  the  island  Ortygia  was  held  by  one 
officer,  named  Thoenon  ;  while  Sosistrates  of  Agrigentum,  with  more 
than  10,000  soldiers,  occupied  the  rest ;  and  Carthaginian  ships 
were  in  the  harbour.  The  coming  of  Pyrrhus  restored  some  unity. 
Thoenon  first  quietly  surrendered  Ortygia  to  him  ;  and  Sosistrates 
voluntarily,  or  under  pressure  from  the  citizens,  made  teims  with 
him  also.  The  king  succeeded  in  reconciling  for  a  time  these  two 
men  and  their  followings,  and  the  whole  of  their  resources  were 
placed  at  his  disposal 

He  had  now  a  lat^e  army,  vast  supplies  of  war  material,  and  a 
fleet  of  more  than  200  vessels.  Leontini  and  many  other  Gredc 
cities  signified  their  adhesion.  The  goal  of  his  ambition  seemed 
within  his  reach  :  lord  of  Epirus  and  Sicily,  he  might  next  attempt 

.    Africa,  and  return  with  irresistible  force  to  drive  the  Romans  from 

.  southern  Italy.  But  first  the  Mamertines  had  to  be  suppressed,  and 
the  Carthaginians  driven  off  Before  the  end  of  the  next  year  (277) 
he  had  a  series  of  successes  :  he  cut  off  the  plundering  parties  of  the 
Mamertines,  conquered  their  main  army  in  the  field,  and  captured 
several  of  their  outlying  forts.  He  then  turned  his  arms  agaitist 
the  Carthaginians.  The  great  city  of  Agrigentum,  with  its  thirty 
dependent  townships,  was  handed  over  to  him  by  Sosistrates,  and  its 
Carthaginian  garrison  was  expelled.  But  he  determined  to  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  less  than  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  island  by  the 
Carthaginians.  With  an  army  swollen  by  a  contingent  of  8000  from 
Agrigentum,  and  accompanied  by  a  great  siege-train  from  Syracuse, 
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he  look  Eryx  by  assault,  displaying  the  mosi  conspicuous  gallaniry 
in  the  action,  inflicted  a  crushing  loss  upon  ihe  Carthaginian  garri- 
son, and  placed  one  of  his  onn  in  it.     Thence  he  went  to  Hercte, 
which  he  seized ;  stunned  Panomius ;  and  overran  and  conquered 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Carthaginian  territory.    One  place  alone  held 
out.       When  the  Carthaginians  had  been  driven  from   Motye  by 
Dionysius,  Ihey  had  fortified  themselves  at  Lilybaeum,  which  had  Lifybaeum, 
grown  to  be  an  important  town,  protected  by  a.  high  wall  and  a  deep  f^;r. 
ditch  on  the  land  side,  and  by  lagoons  towards  the  sea  through  which 
ii  was  difficult  to  steer.     Some  thiriy-five  years  later  it  proved  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  utmost  exertions  of  several  Roman  armies,  and 
now  it  defied  all  ihe  engines  of  Pyrrhus,  and  all  the  gallantry  of  his 
soldiers.      His  failure,  and  the  time  wasted  upon  it,  proved  the  ruin 
of   his    position   in    Sicily.       On   his    return   to   Syracuse   he   found  Pyrrkut 
everything  going  wrong,  and  Thoenon  and  Sosistrates  both   plotting  '"*" 
against  him.      Sosistrates,   finding  himself  suspected,  escaped  ;  but  ^ suily 
Thoenon  he  put  to  death.     Yet  it  was  not  only  in  Syracuse  thai  lyj-ijd. 
there  was  a  feeling  of  discontent.      In   the   Greek  cities  throughout 
Sicily  murrnurs  were  heard  that  he  had  become  a  mere  tyrant ;  that 
he  granted  property  to  his  friends ;  put  his  inferior  officers  in  every 
post  of  profit ;  and  that  his  courtiers,  appointed  10  act  as  judges, 
looked  to  nothing  but  gain.     He  could  not  therefore  safely  carry  out 
his  design  of  imitating  Agaihocles  in  crossing  to  Afric:i  and  attacking 
Carthage  at  home,  with  the  certainty  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
Sicily,  the  divisions  between  Ihe  Creek  towns  would  break  out  again, 
and  give  an   opening  for  Carthaginian  aggression.      Already  the 
Cartl^ginians,  taking  advantage  of  his  growing  unpopularity,  were 
renewing  their  attacks  from  Lilybaeum.      He  might,  in  case  of  failure 
in  Africa,  find  himself  cut  off  from  return  to  Europe. 

The  result  of  the  difficulties  thickening  round  him,  in  the  latter  Pyrrhm 
part  of  276,  was  that  he  resolved  to  listen  to  a  request,  which  reached  JJ"J™' '", 
him  from  Samnium  and  Tarentum,  to  come  back  to  their  aid  in  view     "       ' 
of  the  alarming  successes  of  the  Romans.     "What  a  lighting  ground 
for  Roman  and  Carthaginian  am  I  leaving,"  he  exclaimed,  as  his 
ship  left  the  shore  of  Sicily. 

While  Pyrrhus  was  thus  spending  between  two  and  three  years   The 
in  his  fruitless  .Sicilian  expedition,  the  Romans  had  not  been  idle.  ^'"^'"" 
Pyrrhus    had    left    orders   with   his   lieutenant    Milo   to   act   on   the  '",a"y  i-s 
defensive,  and  not  risk  a  battle.     Fahricius  and  Aemilius  however  j^a. ' 
did  not  think  of  attacking  Tarentum.     That  might  be  safely  left  to 
the  future.     As  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  the  king's  departure, 
they  descended  upon  the  cities  of  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  which  had 
allied  themseU-es  with  him,  and  by  their  successes  earned  the  right 
to  enter  Rome  in  triumph  in  December. 
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J77.  The  consuls  of  the  next  year  were  sent  to  punish  the  Samnites 

Can.  P.       for  their  warlike  preparations,  and  for  the  assistance  given  to  Pyrrhus. 

(^rne/iui     j^^^   ^^^    Roman   arms   met  with    some   disaster.      The   Samnites 

C.  Juaiui'  retreated  into  the  mounta.ins,  and  Cornelius  and  Junius  in  following 

Brutus        (hem  got  entangled  in  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  and  lost  heavily 

Bubalcus      by  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the 

country.      They  were  obliged  to  retire  as  best  they  could  to  the  south, 

and  separated  with  mutual  recriminations.     Cornelius  then  employed 

himself  in  laying  waste  the  plains  of  Samnium  ;  while  Junius  entered 

Lucania  and  gained  sufficient  successes  over  the   Lucanians  and 

Bnittians  to  earn  his  triumph.' 

,  These  expeditions  were  continued  in  the  next  year  by  the  consuls 

Q.  Faiius    Q-  Fabius  and  Gains  Genucius.     The  details  are  lost ;  but  triumphs 

Maximui     over  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  are  again  recorded,  and 

//.,  C         [he  general  success  of  the  Roman  arms  is  attested  by  the  urgent 

'""'"'"      messages  that  were  sent  over  to  Pyrrhus, 

His  return  checked  the  tide  of  success.     The  Romans  could  no 

'riiunsiB     longer  expect  to  go  from  pioint  to  point  almost  without  resistance, 

Italy.  winning  one  town  after  another  by  force  or  fear.     They  must  now 

look  to  being  met  by  the  Epirote  troops  from  Tarentum,  led   by  the 

famous  soldier-king  who  had  twice  worsted  them  in  the  field.     Pyrrhus 

indeed  hnd  not  returned  without  suffering  loss  and  damage.     T^e 

Carthaginian  fleet  had  pursued  him  and  destroyed  some  of  his  ships : 

the  Mamertines  had  sent  a  contingent  across  to  Rhegium,  which 

repulsed  his  attack  on  that  town  :  and  though  he  succeeded  in  ag^n 

occupying   Locri,  which  the  Romans  had  retaken  in  his  absence, 

and   expelling   the  Roman    garrison,  yet   more  of  his  ships  were 

wrecked  when   they  left  Locri  for  Tarentum — a  misfortune  which 

the  pious  attributed  to  his  having  plundered  the  temple  of  Demeter 

CiM.  At .     there,  and  carried  off  its  wealth.     Still  he  himself  and  most  of    his 

Cariui        army  arrived  safely  by  land ;    and   these   forces,  joined   to  those 

Dtniatus,     waiting  for  him  at  Tarentum,  enabled  him  to  start  almost  at   once 

ntHas  *"   ^'^   relief  of  the    Samnites,    whom  repeated   reverses  had    so 

Lintulsa.     dismayed  that  he  found  them,  after  all,  for  from  eager  to  join  his 

standard. 
f/„.  Meanwhile  at  Rome  the  hardships  of  the  war  in  the  mountainous 

■willingntii  district  of  Samnium,  or  the  terror  of  the  name  of  Pyrrhus,  made  the 
'f  '^  service  so  much  an  object  of  dislike  that  the  new  consuls  found  a 

tnlist  difficulty  in  raising  their  legions.      Instead  of  a  rush  of  volunteers 

making  the  exercise  of  the  consul's  authority  unnecessary,  all  hung 
back,  and  tried  to  avoid  giving  in  their  names.     It  was  not  until  the 

'  Zonaras  (viii.  6)  says  that  Junius  remained  in  Samniuin,  nnd  Cornelias  mal 
agninst  [he  l.ucani  ;  but  the  Fasti  record  the  triumph  of  Junius  dt  Ltuameiitt 
Bmlitii.     The  success  of  neitber  appears  ic  '        ' 
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consul  E>entatus,  having  directed  the  names  of  a  tribe  to  be  called  over, 
ordered  the  property  of  one  of  its  members  who  did  not  answer,  and 
eventually  the  man  himself,  to  be  sold,  thai  the  reluctance  was  over- 
come. When  at  last  the  legions  were  ready,  Deniatus  marched 
along  the  Appian  Way  to  Malventum,  while  his  colleague  L.  Cornelius 
went  southward  into  Lucania.  Dentatus  entrenched  himself  strongly 
near  Malventum  ;  and  before  long  Pyrrhus  marching  from  Tarentum, 
along  what  was  afterwards  an  extension  of  the  Appian  Way,  found  his 
enemy  there,  and  himself  fortified  a  camp  not  far  off.  The  accounts  BaliU  0/ 
which  we  possess  of  the  battle  which  ensued  are  very  meagre.  At  '^abitntum 
Heraclea  Pyrrhus  had  owed  his  victory  greatly  10  his  elephants ;  at  (""'"*''- 
Malventum  the  elephants  seem  10  have  contributed  to  his  defeat.  A 
young  animal,  being  wounded,  nished  among  the  rest  seeking  its 
mother,  and  threw  them  all  into  confusion,  so  that  they  became  more 
dangerous  to  their  own  side  than  to  the  enemy.  Dentatus  too  had 
learnt  that  the  terrible  phalanx,  that  is,  men  massed  sixteen  deep, 
was  useless  on  bad  or  uneven  ground,  and  so  took  care  to  occupy 
a  position  of  that  sort'  The  victory  at  Heiaclea,  again,  had  been 
gained  by  the  king's  own  troops,  with  small  admixture  of  Italians. 
At  Malventum,  as  at  Asculum,  his  army  was  more  mixed,  being 
arranged  in  alternate  companies  of  Epirots  and  Italians,  and  may 
thus  have  proved  less  effective  for  united  movements.'  One 
account  seems  to  infer  that  Pyrrhus  attempted  a  night  surprise, 
but  missing  his  way  was  overtaken  by  daylight,  and  was  therefore 
observed  by  the  Romans  at  a  distance  in  time  for  them  to  make 
their  preparations.  Whatever  the  details  of  the  battle,  the  result  Defeat  of 
was  not  doubtful.  The  king  was  utterly  defeated,  bis  camp  taken,  Pyn^vi. 
—from  which  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  taken  hints  in  the 
formation  of  their  own,^ — and  most  of  his  elephants  captured  and 
brought  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  consul's  triumph,  Pyrrfius  himself 
fled  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Tarentum  :  whence,  after  a  short  stay, 
he  crossed  back  to  Epirus,  to  fall  two  years  later  by  a  tile  thrown 
by  a  woman's  hand  in  Argos,  whither  he  had  again  gone  to  fight 
the  battles  of  others. 

To  the  Romans  the  results  of  the  victory  at  Malventum  were  The 
highly  important.      The  prestige  of  Pyrrhus  was  destroyed  ;  when  he  ^""miti 
returned   to  Tarentum  he  was  only  able  to  retain  what  remained  of  '^^^^ 
loyalty  there  by  falsely  reporting  that  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  uaiy. 
Macedonia,  had  made  an  alliance  with  him  and  had  promised  10  send 
him   reinforcements.      Without  fear  of  interruption  from  Tarentum, 
therefore,  the  Romans  were  able  to  go  on  with  their  task  of  steadily 
reducing  the  Greek  towns,  as  well  as  the  Italian  nations,  to  obedience. 

>  FrODtinus  il.  a.  i.  *  Polyb.  iviii.  28. 
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CBlotia  ai  In  the  next  two  years  (274-273)  the  Samnites,  the  Lucanians,  and  the 
Pasidania  Bruttians  were  subdued  in  a  series  of  expeditions,  which  perhaps 
i/'aet/um),  ^\i„csscd  some  disasters  as  well  as  successes.  Bui  the  general 
andCiisairt  rcsull  was  a  more  and  more  complete  hold  of  the  Republic  upon 
Eiruria,  southern  Italy.  The  Greek  towns  were  made  subject  on  terms  as  Xo 
'73'  contributions  of  men  and  money  differing  according  to  circumstances;' 

while  a  Latin  colony  was  established  at  Paestum  to  secure  a  hold  upon 
Lucania,  and  another  sent  northwards  to  Cosa  in  Etruria,^  which 
commanded  an  important  harbour  (273). 
Eniasiy  of  Moreover,  the  victory  over  Pyrrhus  attracted   the  attention  of  an 

I'ioUmy  important  sovereign.  King  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  had  succeeded 
d'ltk  I  '"  ^^  throne  of  Egypt  the  year  before,  sent  an  embassy  at  the  end 
Rome,  ijj-  '^^  ^74  'o  Rome,  desiring  friendship,  and  loaded  with  gifts  the  Roman 
J7J,  envoys  who  early  next  year  repaired  to  Egypt  bearing  the  consent 

of  the  fienate.  It  was  the  first  acknowledgment  of  Rome  as  an  im- 
portant power  in  the  Mediterranean,  if  we  except  the  treaties  with 
Carthage  ;  and  Egypt  was  destined  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  State 
in  the  future,  both  as  the  richest  com  district  in  the  world,  and  as 
having,  like  Marseilles,  which  also  had  been  long  inclined  to  friendship 
with  Rome,  a  quarrel  with  Carthage  in  the  disputed  possession  of 
Cyrent. 

The  superiority  of  Rome  in  the  South  was  now  farther  secured  by 

the  capture  of  Tarentum  and  Rhegium. 

Capture  of  Pyrrhus  left  Tarentum  early  in  274  under  the  care  of  Milo,  with 

Tiircnium,   a  garrison  of  Epirots.     But  Milo  soon  became  exceedingly  unpopular, 

'?'"  and  the  Romanising  faction  led  by  Nicon  rose  against  him,  besieged 

I'iiiiriiis      h''"  '"  '^^  citadel,  and  sought  help  both  from  Rome  and  Carthage. 

Cursor  If.,   The  Carthaginians  sent  a   fleet   into  the  harbour,   and   the   Roman 

.•;/.  Car-       consul  L.  Papirius  advanced  by  land.      Livy  appears  to  hold  that  the 

'u'"'  action  of  the  Carthaginians  was  a  breach  of  their  treaty  with  Rome, 

.^aumus      p^^  ^1^^^  might  fairly  assert   that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were   aiding 

the  Komans  by  sea  in  accordance  with  the  treaty ;  nor  do  they 

seem  to  have  made  any  claim  to  a  footing  on   land  when   the   town 

was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.     Livy's  view  is  that  of  a  later  date, 

when  it  became  necessary  to  rake  up  every  cause  of  quarrel  with 

Carthage.' 

Milo  sur-  Milo  held   out  for   a  time  in  the  citadel,  but  finding  himself 

blockaded  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  deterniined   to  surrender,  and 

preferring  to  do  so  to  tlie  Roman  Papirius,  was  allowed  to  depart  with 

'  Thus  wc  find  Locri,  for  instance,  which  was  specially  favoured,  claiming 
eiemplion  from  military  service  (Polyb.  xii.  5), 

'  This  seems  the  more  likely  ;  some  however  take  this  to  be  Cosa  near  Thurii 

*  Livy  Dp.  xiv. ;  rf.  Oio  Cass.  Ir.  43.  ' 
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men  and  baggage.  The  Carthaginians  sailed  away,  leaving  the  town 
m  the  hands  or  the  Romans,  which  was  compelled  to  give  up  aims 
and  ships,  pull  down  its  walls,  and  submit  10  tribute. 

Rhegium    still    remained    to   be   dealt   with.       Not  only   was   it   Cafturt 
intolerable  that  a  town  commanding  the  shortest  passage  to  Sicily  "/'^ 
should   be  in   the  hands  of  a  hostile  population ;    but  the  Roman  1"^^™/ 
government  was  bound  to  justify  itself  before  its  allies,  and  to  show  cam-  " 
that,  if  they  accepted  a  Roman  garrison,  they  would  be  secured  against  fanuini  at 
similar  acts  of  treachery.     Deeius  Jubeilius  and  his  men  had  been  ^*<f''"". 
holding  the  town  and  its  territory  as  conquerors  since  280.     They  ^^^  ^ 
had  even   expelled  a   Roman  garrison  from   Croton,  and  had  made  Quiniius 
an  alliance  with   the   Mamenines,  1000  of  whom   had  come  over  to  Clauiiius, 
their  assistance  when  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy.      But  on  the  consul's  l-Geniriui 
approach  these  Mamenines,  whose  object   in  coming  to  Italy  was  to  ^'^''"'- 
harass  Pyrrhus,  and  who  had  no  wish  to  incur  the  enmityof  Rome,  made 
terms  with  him  and  sailed  back  to  Messene     Still,  Gcnucius  found 
that  he  had  a  long  and  difficult  task  before  him :  the  Campanian 
soldiers  resisted  desperately,   knowing   that    ihey   had   nothing   but 
punishment  to  expect ;    and  Genucius  would  have  been  in  great 
straits  for  provisions,  had  not  Hiero,  who  since  Pyrrhus  left  Sicily 
had  made  himself  ruler  of  Syracuse,  sent  supjJIies  of  com  to  the 
besieging  army,   thereby   initiating   a   policy   which,   with   one  brief 
intenal,  he  maintained  throughout  his  life, — of  looking  to  friendship 
with  Rome  as  his  best  protection  against  Carthaginian  and  Mamertine 
alike.     Both  in  the  siege  and  the  storm  of  the  town  large  numbers 
of  the  garrison  fell  fighting  desperately  ;  but  at  length  the  300  who 
survived  surrendered,  and  were  taken  by  the  consul  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  fii^iged  and  beheaded  in  the  Forum.     The  old  inhabitants 
of  the   town   were   restored,  which  with   its  territory  remained   free, 
retaining  longer  than  almost  any  other  Greek  town  in   Italy  its 
imginal  Hellenism. 

Thus  Rome  had  become  supreme  from  the  north  of  Etruria  to  ConsnUda- 
Rhegium.    A  local  outbreak  in  Samnium,  under  an  escapted  Samnite  ''""  "f "" 
hostage  named  Lollius,  in  269,  was  the  only  movement  made  by  the  ^™'"' 
Samnites   after   their   final   suppression   by  Carvihus   in   272.      The 
pacification  of  the  Bruttii  by  Papirius  (272)  had  been  finally  secured 
by  the  fall  of  Rhegium  (271),  while  the  fall  of  Tarentum  had  been 
preceded   by  the  submission  of  the    Apuhans.      In   Brutcium  the 
Romans  acquired  a  vast  tract  of  forest  called  Sila,  containing  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  timber  for  building  ships  or  houses,  which  in 
after  years  would  supplement  the  still  finer  timber  of  Latium,  and 
which  supplied  the  markets  with  abundant  and  valuable  resin  from 

Samnium  was  now  farther  secured  by  a  colony  at  Malventum, 
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Colaniei.  henceforth  called  Beneventum  (z68),  and  later  on  by  another  at 
Beiaven-  Aesemia  {263).  In  a68  also  the  Picentes  were  finally  subdued 
iiM  (*&*},  ^jjj  their  allegiance  secured  by  a  colony  at  Ariminum  (268),  while 
(jfi?)  some  of  thetn  were  now,  or  four  years  later,  when  a  colony  was 

AriaiinuM  sent  to  Firmum  (264),  removed  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
(26s).  Campania. 

Firmum  These  settlements  on  the  east  coast  caused  perhaps  the  Illyrians 

'      ''  of  ApoUonia  10  propose  a  treaty  with  Rome,  as  they  did  about  this 

™^     .     time.      And  this,  in  its  turn,  seems  to  have  suggested  10  the  Romans 

/jMia.  '''*   necessity    of  securing    Calabria,    and   especially   the   town   of 

Brundisium,   with    its    excellent    harbour,  the    best  starting .  place 

for  the   Greek  coast       In   267   therefore  they  turned  their  arms 

against  the  Sallentini,  to  whom  the  town  belonged.      They  were  con- 

OicuZ-ii/ioi  quered  by  the  consul  M.  Atilius  ;  and  though  Brundisium  appears 

s/Brun./ti.  no[  (o  have  been  made  a  colony  till  244,  yet  a  certain  number  of 

"""'  '*'■     Roman  settlers   were  sent  at  once,  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the 

Increase  of  The  conquests  of  the  last  ten  years  had  also  brought  great  wealth 
■uxaiih  in  to  Rome,  and  now  for  the  first  time  a  silver  coinage  was  used  there. 
""''  The  silver  sestertius  (2  J  asses)  and  the  denarius  (10  asses)  were  called 

numitti,  from  the  wdrd  vqiuk,  used  to  indicate  coins  of  about  the  same 
value  in  Sicily  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  This  influx  of  wealth 
was  not  long  in  taking  effect  on  the  public  virtue  of  certain  Roman 
magistrates.  Curius  Dentatus  had  rejected  Samnite  gold,  and 
Fabricius  had  turned  with  scorn  from  the  rich  presents  of  Pyirhus, 
though  a  poor  man.  But  when  in  275  P,  Cornelius  Ruiinus, 
who  had  been  dictator  and  twice  consul,  was  struck  off  the  roll 
by  the  censor  Fahricius  for  breaking  the  law  by  owning  ten  pounds 
of  silver  plate,  his  real  offence  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
appropriation  of  some  of  the  spoil  of  the  conquered  cities. 

Such  derelictions  of  duty  had  been  rare.  The  aristocracy  had 
as  yet  shown  a  truly  patriotic  spirit  and  a  singleness  of  aim  in  the 
presence  of  the  foreigner.  The  Senate  had  seemed  to  Cineas  "an 
assembly  of  kings."  But  a  sterner  test  was  about  to  be  applied  to 
the  virtue  and  high  spirit  of  the  Roman  nobles.  We  are  now 
approaching  the  time  when  the  struggle  for  supremacy  outside  Italy 
with  the  great  commercial  people  of  Carthage  is  to  strain  to  the 
uttermost  the  strength  and  courage  of  all  classes  at  Rome,  but  above 
all  of  the  wealthy  and  the  highborn.  From  that  struggle,  which  led  her 
on  step  by  step  to  a  world-wide  dominion,  she  emerged  victorious,  as 
she  had  done  from  former  struggles  nearer  home  ,  but  she  emerged 
with  such  changes  in  the  character  of  her  ruling  classes,  and  of  the 
masses  of  her  people,  that  to  the  clear  sighted  the  elements  of  decay 
were  visible  in  the  very  hour  of  her  greatness      We  will  pause  for 
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a  time  to  study  the  constitution  of  the  state  on  the  eve  of  this  great 
contest,  and  learn  something  of  the  magistrates  who  were  to  direct 
its  fortunes,  and  of  the  army  which  was  lo  secure  its  victory. 

The  chief  Authorities  are  Livy,  Ep.  xii.-xv,  ;  Plularch'i  Life  of  Pyrrhas; 
Zonaias  viii.  2-6;  Jusiinus  ivi.  a-3,  xviii.  3-83 ;  Pausaniasi.  chs.  11,  la;  ICutropius 
li.  6-8;  the  fragments  of  Dionysius  Halicam.  xvii.  15-18.  xviii.  six.;  Appian, 
Samir.  9-19;  Dio  Cassius.  (t.  40-4S.  Some  details  arc  g.tlhenHl  from  Polyaenus 
vi.  6  ;  Fronlinus  ii.  3,  1.  iv.  t.  14.  and  the  aflair  of  Khcgium  is  narrated  1iy 
Polylniis  i.  7,  Bui  in  hardly  any  p*Tiod  of  Ronian  hblory  are  the  nnlhorilics  so 
incornplcte  and  Tragineiilary  as  from  B.C.  975  to  265. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

THE   ROMAN    MAGISTRATES   AND   ARMY 

The  limilalions  of  consular  powers,  and  their  devolution  on  other  cunile  magis- 

srtcrfd  eollcEes — The  legion,  its  enrolment,  numbers,  officers,   discipline,  oi- 
campment,  and  dispisilion  in  ihe  field. 

The  populus  Romanus  consisted  of  those  who  possessed  the  full 
civil  rights  included  in  the  word  civi/as.'^  At  the  end  of  the  third 
century  B.C.  this  comprised  all  men  born  of  free  parents,  who  were 
themselves  citizens,  whether  living  in  the  city  or  in  the  enlarged 
ager  Romanus,  or  in  those  colonies  by  joining  which  a  citizen 
suffered  no  loss  of  civil  rights  or  diuatiutio  capitis;  and  again,  of 
those  who  by  emancipation  had  ceased  to  be  slaves,  or  who  for 
some  special  reason  had  been  invested  with  citizenship.  The  name 
had  once  been  much  less  comprehensive,  and  many  of  those  who 
now  came  under  it  at  one  time  had  not  done  so. 

To  this  populus  Romanus,  whatever  that  name  included,  be- 
longed in  theory,  and  partly  in  practice,  all  powers  of  govemmenL 
It  made,  unmade,  or  altered  laws ;  regulated  the  conduct  of  its 
members;  judged  in  cases  of  dispute  or  in  accusations  of  crime; 
punished  or  rewarded  those  who  wronged  or  served  the  State; 
tleclarcd  war,  made  peace,  negotiated  treaties;  joined  in  the  worship 
of  the  gods. 

But  a  people  cannot  act  without  some  one  to  summon  it  in 
meet ;  or,  when  it  has  met  and  declared  its  will,  without  some  out 
to  see  that  this  will  is  carried  out  ;  or,  when  it  wishes  to  make  »ar 
or  peace,  without  some  one  to  enrol  and  lead  its  armies,  and  to 
make  terms  with  its  enemies  ;  or,  when  it  wishes  to  worship  the 
gods  as  a  nation,  without  some  one  to  direct  and  perform  the  proper 


The   citizens   therefore   elected   a   man   whom   they   called   rex, 
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'ruler"  or  "king,"  to  do  these  things  for  them.  They  elected  him 
for  life,  and  he  soon  assumed  all  these  functions  as  his  right,  and 
was  able  to  treat  the  people  not  as  his  employers  but  as  his  subjects. 
He  was  assisted  indeed  by  a  council  of  elders  or  "  Senate  "  ;  but  he 
himself  nominated  the  Senate,  summoned  it  at  his  own  will,  consulted 
it  on  what  he  chose,  and  was  not  bound  to  take  its  advice.  If  we 
can  at  all  trust  the  early  story  of  Rome,  some  of  the  kings  were  more 
liberal  than  others,  and  not  only  look  pains  to  consult  the  people 
and  the  Senate,  but  made  elaborate  arrangements  for  giving  (he 
people  the  oppiortunity  of  expressing  their  views,  and  for  strengthen- 
ing the  Senate.  But  about  509,  when  a  king  was  reigning  who 
carried  the  more  tyrannical  theory  higher  than  any,  the  people  put 
an  end  to  the  institution  of  a  life-king  altogether.  They  expelled  the  AbelHien 
existing  king,  and  determined  henceforth,  instead  of  electing  a  king  o/kingshif 
for  life,  to  elect  two  magistrates  for  a  year.  The  kingship  was  put 
in  commission,  as  we  might  express  it,  with  the  farther  limitation 
that  the  joint  kings  ruled  only  for  a  year.  It  is  not  certain  what 
they  called  these  magistrates  at  first,  but  before  very  long  they  were 
called  consuls  or  colleagues,  and  in  after  times  the  Romans  spoke  of 
them  as  consuls  from  the  first.' 

The  Consuls  then  held  for  a  year  all  the  authority  which  the  Thr  coa- 
king  bad  held  for  life.  TTiey  alone  summoned  the  people  to  meet  iuh.  Th,i. 
in  their  comitia,  whether  to  elect  new  magistrates,  or  to  pa.ss  laws,  or  P^'f"' '" 
to  determine  peace  and  war,  or  to  try  judicial  cases.  They  alone  '"'-''■ 
nominated,  summoned,  and  consulted  the  Senate,  and  were  free,  as 
the  king  had  been,  to  take  its  advice  or  not  as  they  chose.  They 
controlled  the  exchequer.  They  were  the  supreme  judges  in  all 
disputes  or  in  cases  of  criminal  offences,  unless  they  chose  to  refer 
the  matter,  as  the  kings  had  sometimes  done,  to  the  comitia.  They 
could  exact  obedience  from  all  citizens  to  their  edicts ;  could 
summon  any  one  of  them  to  appear  (vocatio)^  could  arrest  him 
i^ehensio)  and  throw  him  into  prison,  banish  him,  impose  a  fine 
upon  him,  order  him  to  be  flogged,  or  even  put  to  death.  They 
had  also  the'  power  to  order  the  citizens  to  enrol  themselves  in 
the  army,  and  to  submit  to  discipline  and  march  out  to  war.  They 
selected  the  iribuni  of  the  legions ;  they  punished  or  rewarded  the 
soldiers.  All  these  powers  made  up  what  was  called  their  imperium 
or  right  of  commanding  ;  and  if  any  one  resisted  them,  they  could 
punish  him  as  they  chose,  even  by  death.  They  were  preceded  by 
twelve  lictors  or  "binders,"  who  as  a  symbol  of  these  powers  carried 
bundles  of  rods  {fasces),  with  which  were  bound  axes,  the  instru- 
ments of  punishment 

'  s«  p.  89, 
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Limiia-  Now  such  a  despotic  power  wa«  oever  really  exercised  by  the 

Ubui  in  consuls  Over  Roman  citiiens,  except  when  ihey  were  at  the  head  of 
frac  irt,  ^^  arTOy  on  a  campaign,  and  even  in  this  case  it  was  in  some 
respects  gradually  modified.  In  the  city  itself  it  was  almost  from  the 
first  restrained  in  various  ways ;  and,  as  time  went  on,  was  so  much 
reduced,  that  though  the  consulship  remained  the  highest  and  most 
dignified  office  in  the  State,  and  though  the  consuls  had  still  great 
influence  both  in  legislation  and  in  the  executive,  they  actually 
performed  few  but  formal  functions  in  Rome  itself,  except  in  limes 
of  popular  tumult  or  civil  war. 

The  causes  which  tended  to  reduce  the   power  of  the   consuls 
were  of  two  kinds — those  which  acted  in  restriction  of  all  magisterial 
power  as  such,  and  those  which  actually  relieved  the  consulship  of 
some  of  its  fiinctions  by  delegating  them  to  other  officers. 
Limita-  Of  the  former  kind,  the  first  was  the  fact  that   tfiere  were  two 

Hans  BH  consuls  and  not  one.  The  principle  of  colleagueship  eventually 
'  prevailed  in  all  Roman  magistracies.  It  acted  as  a  restraining 
I  force  on  the  consulship  from  the  first  Each  of  the  colleagues  was 
iiu  lei-  equally  supreme  and  could  prohibit  the  acts  of  the  other,  though  not 
teagutskip.  render  them  invalid  when  done.  In  the  city  each  discharged  for  a 
month  at  a  time  the  actual  administrative  functions ;  the  consul  of 
the  month  being  preceded  by  the  twelve  lictors  with  fasces,  the 
other  either  going  without  his  lictors  or  being  followed  by  them 
without  fasces.  This  mutual  power  of  obstruction  forced  them  often 
to  compromises,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  people  generally  to 
bring  influence  to  bear  upon  them, 
(a)  Tki  The  next  modifying  influence  was  the  limitation  of  the  oRice  to 

djiHiio/  ^  y^x.  While  in  office  the  consuls  could  not  be  impeached  or 
deposed, — though  at  times  such  pressure  was  put  upon  them  that 
they  were  obliged  to  abdicate,— but  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office 
they  became  private  citizens,  and  could  be  brought  to  such  an 
account  for  their  illegal  or  oppressive  acts  as  could  only  be  exacted 
from  a  life-king  by  a  revolution.  Nor  could  they  secure  themselves 
against  this  by  immediate  re-election.  From  the  first  su'ch  re-election 
was  rare,  and  after  341  was  illegal  until  the  tenth  year,  although 
extraordinary  circumstances  were  still  held  to  justify  it. 
(j)  Tht  -  The  third  limitation  was  the  growth  of  a  body  of  laws  defining 
iavis.  rights,  and  therefore  restricting  arbitrary  acts   of  magistrates.      The 

most  decisive  of  all  these  were  the  laws  concerning  the  right  of  appeal 
(prffvocalio),  beginning  with  the  Ux  Valeria  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Republic.  By  these  laws '  no  magistrate  could  inflict 
on  a  citizen  loss  of  life  or  citizenship,  corporal   punishment,  or  even 

'  S«p.  93- 
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a  fine  beyond  the  value  of  thirty  oxen  and  two  sheep  {3020  asses) 
without  allowing  him  an  appeal  to  the  people.  This  at  once  cut  olT 
from  the  consuls  one  great  branch  of  iheir  functions  and  of  (heir 
influence;  for  when  such  sentences  could  not  be  enforced  they  ceased 
to  be  passed,  and  cases  which  involved  such  punishments  were 
referred  to  the  Comilia  at  once.  Tlie  consuls  ceased  therefore  to 
be  judges  in  criminal  cases. 

As  a  sign  of  this  curtailed  power  it  early  became  the  custom  The  im- 
within  the  city  for  the  axes  10  be  omitted  from  the  fasces  of  the  A^'"" '" 
consul's  lictors,  and,  when  he  came  into  the  Forum,  for  the  IJctors  to  "  -''''""■ 
tower  the  fasces  themselves  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority 
of  the  people.  Also,  though  the  consul  was  elected  by  the  comiiia 
cmluriata,  it  was  always  held  that  imperitim  could  only  be  conferred 
by  the  comilia  curiaia.  This  became  a  mere  form,  and  was  never 
withheld,  but  the  form  was  always  niaintained  ;  and  in  later  times 
it  became  the  custom  not  to  confer  the  imperitim  until  two  months 
after  the  consul  had  entered  on  office.  But  even  when  it  was  con- 
ferred it  was,  though  existing,  in  abeyance  while  the  consul  was  in 
the  city.  There  grew  up  a  distinction  between  his  potestas  as  a  civil 
magistrate  elected  by  the  people,  and  his  imptrium,  which  he 
obtained  by  a  diflerent  process,  and  which  by  custom  he  did  not 
exercise  to  its  full  extent  in  the  cily.  Still  it  is  not  accurate  to  say 
that  the  imperium  did  not  exist  ;  there  was  an  imperitim  domt  as 
well  as  iinperit/iii  militiae;  and  though  [he  former  was  restrained  in 
various  ways  and  to  a  great  extent  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
law  of  provocalio,  it  was  not  abolished  by  any  definite  enactment. 
'Nor  was  the  exercise  of  full  imperium  at  home,  as  it  existed  in  the 
army,  ever  abolished  by  law.  Like  so  many  things  in  Rome,  it 
became   virtually  abolished  by  custom,  and  only  revived  in  extreme 

Still  there  was  a  lai^e  class  of  cases  in  which  the  magisterial 
power  might  be  oppressively  used,  and  salutary  laws  evaded. 

Against  such  oppressions  the  citizens  were  protected  by  the  (/)  Ttr 
Tribunes.  These  magistrates  were  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  Roman  '"*''"'^- 
commonwealth,  not  exactly  analogous  to  any  institutions  elsewhere 
of  which  we  have  knowledge.  They  differed  from  the  other  magis- 
trates in  this,  that  they  had  powers  but  no  functions ;  there  was  no 
department  of  state  which  was  their  special  "  province."  They  had, 
however,  the  general  duty  of  protecting  plebeians,  and  afterwards  all 
citizens,  from  injustice,  and,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  this,  they 
had  the  power  of  stopping  all  proceedings  on  the  part  of  magistrates ; 
this  was  called  intercession  which  differed  from  the  prokibitio  exercised 
by  one  consul  against  his  colleague  in  this,  that  it  made  all  those 
proceedings,  against  which  they  thus  interposed  their  veto,  absolutely 
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invalid.  Their  power  was  farther  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  their 
persons  were  sacred  and  inviolable,  protected  by  a  law  called  lex 
sacrata,  because  a  breach  of  it  made  the  offender  cursed  or  cxcom- 
mutiicated  {sacer).  Any  one  who  injured  their  persons  or  interfered 
with  the  exercise  of  their  ofRce  would  fall  under  this  law,  and  ihey 
had  the  power  of  arresting  and  imprisoning  any  one,  even  the  consul 
himself,  who  disobeyed.  But  such  an  arrest  had  to  be  made  in  their 
presence  ;  they  had  no  right  to  summon  an  absent  citizen  ;  and  they 
were  therefore  escorted  not  by  lictors  but  by  viatores,  who  seem  to 
have  shared  in  their  inviolability.  It  is  evident  that  men  possessing 
:3uch  powers  must  have  done  a  great  deal  to  circumsciibe  those  of  the 
consul ;  that  their  power  must,  if  freely  exercised,  eventually  become 
almost  supreme  in  the  State.  They  did  become  very  powerful,  but 
there  were  in  their  case  also  some  circumstances  which  prevented 
them  from  becoming  quite  as  powerful  as  they  might  have  been. 

The  tribunes  were  first  elected  in  494.  Their  original  number 
is  doubtful ;  but  after  457  there  were  always  ten,  and  after  471  they 
were  elected  by  (he  comitia  Iributa^  and  only  those  who  belonged 
to  a  plebeian  gens,  either  by  birth  or  adoption,  were  eligible.  Their 
number  was  the  first  cheek  upon  ihem.  The  arrangement  as  to  the 
veto  was,  it  seems,  at  first  that  the  whole  collegium  had  to  concur; 
afterwards,  that  a  majority  must  do  sr> ;  finally,  any  one  of  them 
could  veto  any  proceeding.  But  any  one  of  them  could  veto  the 
proceedings  of  the  others,  as  well  as  of  other  magistrates.  So  that 
compromises  had  frequently  to  be  made  between  the  demands  of  one 
party  in  the  State  backed  up  by  some  of  the  tribunes,  and  those  of 
the  other  party  backed  up  by  the  other  tribunes.  They  were  not  at 
first  members  of  the  Senate,  but  before  long  they  were  admitted  to 
sit  at  the  door  to  watch  the  proceedings,  and  finally  they  became 
memljers,  and  an  inlerccssio  of  a  tribune  prevented  a  valid  senatut 
coasultum  being  passed.  Their  powers  did  not  extend  beyond  a 
mile  outside  the  pomoerium,  and  during  their  year  of  office  they 
were  not  allowed  to  be  absent  a  night  from  Rome,  and  were  obliged 
to  keep  their  houses  open,  that  they  might  at  any  time  be  appealed  to 
for  help.' 

Another  instilution  which  limited  the  power  of  the  consuls  was 
the  Senatk.  We  have  said  thai  the  Senate  was  a  council  of  elders; 
nominated  by  the  king  to  advise  him,  but  whose  advice  he  was  not 
bound  to  lake.  So  it  was  with  the  consuls.  But  the  Senate  had 
this  great  advantage,  thai  ils  members  were  members  for  life.  It 
did  not,  therefore,  vary  quickly,  and  was  capable  of  a  continuous 
policy  ;  and  all  experience  teaches  us  that  a  permanent  body  inevit- 

I  For  iht-  manner  of  the  appointmcnl  of  the  tribunes,  see  ch.  viii.  pp.  97.  tjS. 
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ably  gets  the  better  of  transient  officials.  Thus  it  came  about  that, 
although  (here  was  no  law  definitely  stating  in  what  the  Senate  was 
10  be  supreme,  or  making  its  decrees  {senaius  consuUa)  binding,  yet  it 
had  by  custom  gradually  absorbed  certain  functions  and  certain  de- 
partDienls  of  government  which  for  a  long  time  no  one  thought  of 
questioning.  One  of  these  was  the  control  of  the  treasury  ;  it  came  Cmiiroi 
to  be  acknowledged  that  the  quaestors  should  not  issue  money  from  of  ihr 
the  treasury  without  a  decree  of  the  Senate, ^though  the  consuls  '^'"'••""y 
still  retained  the  power  of  giving  such  an  order,  and  sometimes 
exercised  it.  But  as  soon  as  the  consul  was  out  of  Rome  ihe 
Senate  could  hamper  or  assist  him  by  refusing  or  voting  him 
supplies  ;  could  supersede  him  at  the  end  of  his  year  of  office,  or 
continue  him  in  command  as  proconsul.  It  also  assumed  the 
power  of  allowing  or  disallowing  triumphs, — a  power  which  again 
followed  from  the  control  of  the  purse,  for  these  shows  required 
giants  of  money.  The  power  of  the  purse  gave  it  also  a  control  over 
public  works,  for  the  money  required  for  them  could  only  be 
got  by  its  order.  Again,  as  Rome  extended  her  dominion  over  Triah  h. 
Italy,  the  Senate  assumed  the  right  of  issuing  commissions  to  try  ""'>■■ 
all  cases  of  treason  and  felony  in  the  Italian  towns,  which  practically 
gave  it  the  administrative  portion  of  the  government  in  Italy. 
Quarrels  also  between  allied  towns  were  settled  or  investigated  by 
commissioners  sent  by  the  Senate  ;  and  this  branch  of  government 
we  shall  see  still  in  its  hands  when  Rome  began  to  have  foreign 
provinces.  Ambassadors  from  other  states  came  to  the  Senate,  and 
from  it  received  their  answer  ;  and  though  the  right  of  the  people  10 
vole  on  peace  and  war  was  not  disputed,  the  matter  was  first  dis- 
cussed and  voted  on  in  the  Senate,  and  its  decree  was  generally 
accepted.  The  particular  sphere  of  action,  again,  which  each  Allsimtn. 
of  the  consuls  was  lo  take  was  decided  generally  by  lot,  but  al  of  "pro- 
times  the  Senate  assumed  the  right  of  deciding  this  on  its  own  """''''■ 
authority.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  powers  depended  on 
no  law,  and  could  at  any  time  be  overborne  by  a  law  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  Republic  (hose  magistrates  who  wished  (o  establish 
iheir  power  on  a  popular  footing,  and  accordingly  to  lower  that  of 
the  Senate,  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  much  of  the  business  (hat 
was  usually  done  in  the  Senate  directly  before  the  Comitia.  So  that 
in  this  case  again,  though  the  "  auctoritas  "  of  the  Senate  curtailed 
very  materially  the  power  of  the  consul,  yet  it  could  not  push  this 
control  too  far,  for  (he  consul  had  always  at  hand  the  weapon  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Comitia :  there  was  again,  therefore,  constant  need  of 
mutual  compromise. 

But  there  was  one  way  in  which  the  Senate  could  effectually 
overrule  the  consuls.     By  the  exercise  of  an  authority  which  again 
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rested  on  no  law,  but  on  immemorial  custom,  they  could  compel  one 
of  the  consuls  to  nominate  a  Dictator  {duere  dictatorem). 

In  its  origin  the  DICTATORSHIP  was  a  temporary  revival  of  the 
single  and  irresponsible  kingship,  when  circumstances  seemed  to 
require  the  rule  of  one  man — generally  on  account  of  some  imminent 
danger  in  war,  foreign  or  domestic,  but  not  unfrequently  for  the 
more  peaceful  purposes  of  holding  the  elections  when  the  consul 
could  not  be  present,  or  even  as  head  of  the  Stale  for  driving  in  a 
nail  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Ides  of  September,  when  pesti- 
lence or  other  misfortune  demanded  that  it  should  be  done  with 
unusual  solemnity.  The  consul,  who  was  obliged  to  be  in  the  ager 
Romanus — afterwards  held  lo  include  all  Italy — having  risen  in  the 
dead  of  night  and  named  the  dictator,  he  was  invested  with  imperium 
by  the  cotnilia  curiata,  and  immediately  became  supreme  over 
all  other  magislrates,  and  had  absolute  power  over  the  persons 
and  lives  of  all  citiiens.  As  a  symbol  of  this  he  was  preceded 
by  Iwenty-four  liclors '  with  fasces  and  axes,  as  combining  the 
piowers  of  both  consuls.  The  dictator  named  another  magis- 
trate called  the  master  of  the  horse  (as  he  himself  was  sometimes 
called  the  "master  of  the  people"),  who  represented  him  in  his 
absence,  but  was  as  completely  as  others  under  his  authority.  The 
other  magistrates  did  not  cease  to  perform  their  ordinary  functions, 
but  they  did  so  in  subordination  to  the  dictator  and  subject  lo  his 
orders.  It  was  an  unsettled  question  whether  the  auxilium  of  the 
tribunes,  their  power,  that  is,  of  aiding  a  ciiiien  against  the  order  of 
a  magistrate,  was  valid  against  a  dictator.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  notion  that  the  Tribune  still  in  some  degree  retained  this 
power :  but  on  the  only  occasions  recorded  by  Livy,  on  which  an 
attempt  to  exercise  it  was  made,  the  Tribune  did  not  venture  to  per- 
sist.* The  feet  seems  to  be  that  the  case  was  never  really  brought 
(o  an  issue.  The  dictator's  tenure  of  office  was  limited  la  six 
months,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  seldom  held  it  so  long.  In  the 
case  of  the  formal  dictatorships  for  holding  elections,  and  the  like,  he 
held  it  only  for  a  few  days,  did  not  generally  think  it  necessary  even 
lo  name  a  master  of  the  horse,  and  abdicated  directly  the  purpose 
for  which  he  had  been  named  was  fuiniled.  In  the  case  of  war  he 
would  only  be  in  Rome  long  enough  to  perform  certain  religious 
functions  ;  and  in  the  army,  to  which  the  power  of  the  Tribune  did 
not  extend,  he  would  not  have  an  imfierium  essentially  more  exten- 
sive than  that  of  the  consuls  whom  he  superseded.     When  he  was 

'  Or  perhaps  only  iwclve.      Sec  Mommsen,  H.  R.  in.  349  note. 

'  Ljvy  (vi.  16,  381  seems  to  iniUcite  thai  in  such  struggles  as  occurred  Ihp 
dIclaUits  got  Ihc  better  of  Ihe  liibunes.  liul  llint  the  leg.il  theory  was  tbc  utb>^ 
«ay  i-L  sliouii  l.y  Polybius  iii.  8  ;  Plularcli,  F  " 
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named  for  the  suppression  of  a  sedilion  at  home,  ot  for  safeguarding 
the  city  from  an  expected  invasion,  there  would  have  been   more 
likelihood  of  a  conflict  between  him  and  ihe  tribunes.     But  even 
then  a  time  of  popular  excitement  or  terror  was  not  favourable  for 
the  settlement  of  a  constitutional  question.     In  the  early  period  of 
the  Republic  the   appointment   of  a  dictator  was  frequent.'      From   Diriator 
about  300  one  is  rarely  named  except  for  forma!  business,  electoral  run  n/tt. 
or  religious  ;  and  after  the  second  Punic  war  the  office  seems  to  J°"- 
have  remained  in  abeyance  until  the  unconstitutional  dictatorship  of 
.Sulla.      Instead  of  it  a  custom  grew  up  of  investing  ihe  consuls  and 
praetors  with  dictatorial  powers,  in  case  of  dangerous  disturbances, 
by  a  senatorial  decree  that  the  "  consuls,  praetors,  etc.,  should  see 
that  the  Republic  took  no  harm." 

But  besides  these  checks  on   the  consular  power,  regular  or  Dnvliiiii 
occasional,    it    was   also    diminished    by    devolution.      Many   of  lis  0/ fuwtrs 
original  functions,  that  is,  devolved  on  other  magistrates,  the  censors, 
praetors,  and  aediles.      The  Censorship  arose  from  a  compromise  (/)  oa 
in  443,  when  the  consulship  was  put  in  commission  by  the  appoint-  ccnmri. 
ment  of  consular  tribunes   {tribuni  militares   consulari  poUslate). 
The  censors   were   then,  or  soon   afterwards,  appointed   to   perform 
that  part  of  the  consular  oflice  which  was  concerned  with  the  lists 
of  the  Senate,  tribes,  and  other  orders,  and  to  perform  the  quin- 
quennial   purification    at    the  end  of  each  lustrum.^     At  first  the 
length  of  their  tenure  appears  not  to  have  been  fixed  ;  but  the  powers 
which  these  functions  gave  them  proved  to  be  so  formidable,  or  the 
public  works  which  they  had  charge  of  so  costly,  that  a  limit  was 
found   necessary.      By   ihe  lex  Aemilia  (434)   this  was   defined   as 
eighteen     months.       Appius    Claudius     Caecus     indeed     (312-308) 
violated  this  rule  on  the  ground  that  the  law  referred  only  to  the 
existing  censors,  but  he  was  unable  to  persist  in  his  tenure  for  the 
whole   five  years,  and   his   example   was   not   imitated.      It  followed 
from  the  reason  of  the  institution  of  the  office  that  it  should  be  held 
by  patricians,  but  this  restriction  was  removed  in  350.     From  the  punciior 
first,  or  soon  after  the   first  establishment   of  the  office,  the   censors  o/Mr 
exercised   other  functions  besides  the  making   up  the  lists.      They  "''"^'■ 
inspected   public   buildings,  roads,   supplies   of  water,   and  the   like, 
and  gave  out  contracts  for  their  construction  or  repair,  for  which,  on 
an   order   from   the   Senate,  they  drew   upon   the   exchequer.      The 
censors  became   thus  very  influential,  being  concerned   with  nearly 
every  department  of  life  and  every  class  of  persons.     They  should 

'  In  309.  according  to  Ihe  Fasti,  a  dict-itor  held  office  throughout  the  year 
and  Kitboui  election  of  consuls,  and  in  301  tuo  successive  dicuilors  did  the 
b.'imc,  but  this  wns  eieepiional  and  irregular.  Livy  confirms  the  Fasti  by  not 
naming  consuls  for  those  years. 

*  In  doing  this  ttiey  were  said  amdert  lustrum. 
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have  been  above  and  apart  from  political  faction,  yet  they  could  and 
did  influence  politics  by  their  manner  of  filling  up  the  lists  of  the 
ordines  as  well  as  of  the  Senate,  while  we  have  seen  that  Appius 
Claudius  used  his  powers  for  a  political  and  almost  revolutionary 
purpose.  The  oflice  was  of  great  dignity  ;  it  was  therefore  customary 
to  elect  only  those  who  had  been  consuls  (although  this  convention 
was  more  than  once  neglected),  and  by  the  lex  RuHUa  (265)  it  was 
ordered  that  no  one  should  be  twice  censor.  The  principle  of 
colleagueship  was  also  so  jealously  guarded  that  it  was  held,  that,  in 
case  of  the  death  of  one  censor,  the  other  was  bound  to  resign,  while, 
on  account  of  the  omen,  no  new  ones  were  created  in  fhat  lustrum. 
:  Another    part    of    the   consular   functions   devolved    upon    the 

Praetor.  The  title  (  —  "leader")  was  an  old  one,  and  by  some 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  that  originally  borne  by  the  consuls. 
But  the  praeiorship  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  was  first 
established  in  367,  again  as  a  compromise,  at  the  restoration  of  the 
consular  oflice  after  the  admission  of  plebeians.  The  praetor  was 
to  be  a  colleague  of  the  consuls,  to  transact  the  judicial  business, 
which  up  to  that  iJrae  had  been  performed  by  them.  He  was  next 
in  dignity  to  them,  and  presided  in  the  Senate  in  their  absence,  but 
he  could  not  legally  hold  the  consular  elections  or  name  a  dictator. 
His  business  lay  in  Rome,  but  in  emergencies  we  find  him  com- 
manding abroad,  as  in  the  dallic  war  of  283.  Originally  confined 
to  piatricians,  the  office  was  after  336  filled  inditTerenlly  from  either 
order.  After  the  first  Punic  war  the  number  of  aliens  residing  in  Rome 
for  various  purposes  became  so  great,  that  a  second  praetor  was  ap- 
pointed, to  try  cases  between  citizens  and  peregrini  {242).  He  was 
ca.\\ed  praetor  fieregrinus,  and  from  that  lime  the  first  praetor  was 
called  praetor  urbanus.  The  whole  civil  business  was  in  their 
hands,  and  when  quaesliones  were  established  to  try  certain  charges 
of  public  crimes,  one  of  the  praetors  acted  in  person  or  by  deputy 
as  president  {juiiex  guaestioms).^  On  entering  their  ofiices  they 
laid  down  the  legal  principles  by  which  they  meant  to  be  guided  in 
a  formula,  generally  adopted  with  certain  variations  from  that  of 
their  predecessors,  whence  a  body  of  common  law  {jus praetorium)'- 
arose,  recognised  in  all  courts,  whether  in  Rome  or  in  those  pro- 
vincial towns  to  which  a  praefectus  or  other  officer  was  sent  annually 
from  Rome  10  administer  law  as  the  praetor's  representative.     Till 

'  When  the  quaeilionti  ptrfeluat — i.e.  standing  courts  for  trying  particular 
crimes—increased  in  nuniher  so  much  as  10  eicecd  Ihc-  powers  of  even  thf 
increased  slaS  of  praetors,  separate /WiVci  quaalionam  were  appointed,  wbethcr 
by  Iho  ptaelor  or  by  the  comllia  ceniuriat.i  docs  not  seem  clear. 

^  Or  Jus  koitorarittm — including  det^isions  of  all  magisirates.  The  formula 
editta  perpfliia.  That  [lart  of  thu  udictum  wtikb  reuuiincd  unchanged  was  called 
vctas  or  IralatUium. 
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227  there  were  only  hvo  praetors,  but  in  that  year  two  t 
elected.  The  four  drew  lots  for  their  sphere  of  duty  (pro 
two  stayed  in  Rome,  the  other  two  went  to  .Sicily  (a  province  in 
241)  or  to  Sardinia  (a  province  in  238).  (Jradually  more  were 
required  as  home  business  and  the  number  of  provinces  increased. 
From  199  there  were  six,  or  sometimes  six  and  four  allemaiely. 
After  1 44  all  six  stayed  in  Rome  for  their  year  of  office,  going  to 
various  provinces  afterwards  as  propraetors.  From  about  the  year 
So  there  were  eight;  Julius  Caesar  (59-44)  raised  the  number  to 
tvelve  and  then  to  sixteen,  of  whom  tlie  praetor  urbanus  and  praclor 
perfgrinus,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  others,  had  to  stay  in  Rome, 
unless  by  special  exemption  of  the  Senaie. 

Besides  these  magistrates  who  thus  exercised  between   them   ihe  Laiivr 
functioDS  of  the  one  king,  there  were  other  departments  of  adminis-  maith- 
tration  managed  by  yearly  magistrates  also,  who  had  no  part   of  the  '''"'•''• 
imptrium  shared  by  these  curule  magistrates,  and  were  regarded  as 
occupying  a  lower  rank  in  the  official  scale. 

The  oldest  of  these  was  the  QUAKSTOKSHIP.  \it\ytaxciiquaeilores  Tk, 
parritidii  under  the  kings,  and  guaestores  arrarii  very  soon  after  the  iuanian. 
establishment  of  the  Republic.  Whether  the  two  functions  were 
ever  united  in  one  person  seems  uncertain.  They  were  certainly 
separated  in  very  early  times.  The  duties  of  the  quaeslores  parritidii, 
"trackers  of  murder,"  were  merged  in  other  judicial  offices;  bul 
the  quaestors  of  the  treasury  {a(rarii)  always  remained,  and  were 
increased  in  number  with  the  extension  of  the  business  and 
dominions  of  the  Republic.  At  iirsi  ihcrc  appear  to  have  been 
two  in  charge  of  the  treasury,  from  which  they  made  payments 
on  the  order  of  the  Senate  or  the  consuls,  and  inlo  which  they 
received  the  taxes,  the  fines  inflicted  by  magistrates  or  people,  or 
the  wealth  brought  in  by  successful  generals.  After  447  they  were 
elected  at  the  comitia  Mbula,  and  in  421  their  number  was  doubled, 
two  remaining  in  the  city  and  one  accompanying  each  of  the 
consular  armies.  At  the  same  time  plebeians  were  declared 
eligible,  though  none  was  elected  till  409.  In  267  the  number 
was  again  doubled,  four  new  ones  being  apparently  appointed 
for  the  surveillance  of  the  port  of  Osiia  and  naval  purposes : 
and  as  public  business  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  Empire 
we  shall  find  their  numbers  increased  also.  The  quaesiorship 
was  not  a  airuU  office.  The  quaestors  did  not  wear  the  loga  prae- 
icxta,  or  sit  on  a  sella  ctirutis,  and  having  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
persons  of  Ihe  citizens,  ihey  were  not  attended  by  liclors  or  viatores. 

Later  in  the  date  of  its  institution,  though  superior  in  dignity,  Acdiia. 
was  the  Aedii.eship.     There  were  four  aediles,  who  all  seem  to  ha\e 
shared  in  the  same  duties,  as  magistrates  in  petty  cases  and  com- 
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missioncrs  of  police  {curatorvs  uriis),  as  superintendents  of  the  supply 
of  provisions  (c-uratores  annonae),  as  managers  of  the  public  games 
{curaioris  luHorum  solennium).  But  the  history  of  the  office  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  name,  and  in  the  outward  marks  of 
dignity,  two  of  them  were  superior  to  the  other  two.  The  earliest 
were  the  plebeian  aediles,  lirst  appointed  in  494,  at  the  same  lime 
as  the  tribunes,  to  assist  them  in  judicial  business,  and  to  keep  the 
decrees  of  the  comitia  tribula  and  later  of  the  Senate  also,  that  no 
patrician  mig-ht  tamper  with  them.'  From  472  up  to  the  end  of  the 
Republic  they  were  eleaed  by  the  comitia  tributa,  and  members  of 
the  patrician  jjentes  were  ineligible.  But  at  the  next  compromise 
between  the  two  orders  (367),  when  the  praetorship  was  established, 
it  was  also  arranged  that  two  new  aediles  should  be  created,  who 
should  be  patricians  and  curulc  magistrates.  Tlieir  immediate 
purpose  was  the  presidency  of  the  ludi  Romani,  to  which  were  after- 
wards added  the  Afegiilesia.  Hut  about  366  the  plebeians  were 
admitted  to  the  curule  aedileship  in  ahemate  year^  and  shortly 
afterwards  indifferently  in  every  year.  So  that  eventually  theic 
were  four  aediles,  two  of  whom  must  be  plebeians,  and  two  might 
be  either  plebeians  or  patricians.  But  apparently,  except  as  to 
the  games  which  were  assigned  to  the  two  sets  respectively,  their 
duties  gradually  became  assimilated.  The  advantage  which  the 
curule  aedileship  retained  was  that  up  to  the  time  of  Sulla  it  gave  an 
entrde  to  the  Senate,  and  was  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the  cursus 
hotiotTint,  the  scale  of  offices,  leading  to  the  praetorship  and  consulship. 
The  office  of  praefccius  urbi  was  also  very  ancient,  and  was 
believed  to  have  been  used  by  the  kings  for  the  safety  of  the  city 
during  their  absence  in  war.  But  as  the  custom  of  the  consuls  and 
praetor  remaining  in  the  city  during  their  year  of  office  became 
more  constant,  it  fell  into  desuetude,  except  as  an  honorary 
appointment  of  some  youth  of  high  birth  during  the  absence  of  the 
other  magistrates  at  the  Latin  games.  Under  the  Empire  the  title 
was  restored,  but  the  officer  so  called  had  more  distinct  and 
important  duties. 
'  No  account   of    the   checks   upon    the    m^istrates   at    Rome, 

however,  can  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  functions  of 
the  sacred  colleges.  The  pontifices  and  augures  indeed  did  not 
generally  exercise  magisterial  powets,  and  the  control  of  the  Poniifci 
Maximus  over  the  Vestal  Virgins  rested  rather  on  the  patria 
potfstas;  but  nevertheless  their  influence  on  the  course  of  afiaits 
was    of    sufficient    importance    to    make    it    a    matter    of    urgency 

'  Both  atJiIrs  and  IHiumi  were  probably  names  belonging  to  officers  in  earbcr 
times,  the  fuimer  connected  with  Ihc  temples  [aedts).  the  latter  with  tbe  ihne 
tribes.      But  Itidr  offices  as  known  ia  bis-  bislo;  bqpn  now.    ■ 
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Tor  the  plebeians  to  secure  entrance  into  them,  and  to  render 
Diembership  an  object  of  ambition  amont;  statesmen  of  the 
highest  rank.  This  influence  was  none  the  weaker  that  it  was 
indirect.  The  pontifices  had  a  general  superintendence  of  all  PmiiJSca. 
matters  concerning  the  State  religion.  Hut  they  also  had  charge 
of  the  Calendar  :  they  determined  which  days  were  fasti  and  nefasti, 
dnys  on  which  legal  business  might  or  might  not  be  transacted,  or 
wien  it  was  necessary  to  intercalate  days  or  months.  They  could 
therefore  indirectly  affect  legal  business  and  constitutional  arrange- 
ments, often  to  the  help  or  annoyance  of  a  magistrate.  Their 
pfwidcnt,  xhK  pon/i/ex  maximus,  was  to  the  people  in  their  religious 
capacity  what  the  king  had  been  in  the  civil.  Me  could  take  the 
auspices,  summon  a  meeting,  publish  edicts.  And  though  the 
aaual  exercise  of  his  power  was  in  praaice  confined  to  the  priests 
and  vcslals  (over  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death),  yet  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  all  curule  magistrates  he 
held  comilia  for  elections.  So  again  the  augures.  No  assembly,  Augares. 
election,  meeting  of  Senate,  despatch  of  magistrate  to  a  province 
or  an  eipedition,  in  fact  no  public  business,  was  transacted  without 
first  testing  the  will  of  the  gods.  The  proper  method  of  doing  this 
^vas  a  science  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  college  of  augures, 
nhich  consequently  had  from  lime  to  time  to  decide  on  the  validity 
of  elections  and  laws.  It  is  true  that  they  had  no  initiative :  they 
could  only  pronounce  decisions  when  appealed  to  by  the  magistrates. 
I'tit  cases  of  doubl  were  frequently  referred  to  them  :  and  their 
a>rards  seem  to  have  been  final.'  Lastly,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  the  college  of  twenty  fetials  exercised  considerable  F/iials, 
influence  from  the  fact  that  they  were  judges  not  only  of  the  cere- 
monies in  proclaiming  war,  but  of  the  validity  of  treaty  obligations, 
and  of  the  amount  of  provocation  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  justify- 
ing war.*  Even  the  Dectmviri  iacris  faa'uniiis,  from  having  the  Daeimiiri. 
custody  of  the  sibylline  oracles,  could  at  limes  influence  the  course  of 
public  policy,  and  their  office  was  accordingly  one  of  those  which 

'  The  College  of  PontlRces  originally  consisted  or  four  pontiliccs  and  a 
I'^niifei  Maiimus.  Prom  300  10  80  iliere  were  eight  (four  of  whom  had 
1"  bt  plrtieians)  and  a  Ponlifex  Maiimus.  Up  to  104  v.-icancies  were  filled  up  by 
"Hiflath.  i.e.  by  election  by  existing  members.  After  104  (by  !ei  Damilia) 
Kvcntecn  of  ihe  ihirly-tive  tribes  selected  from  three  persons  already  nominated 
by  the  college,  which  then  co-opted  and  ord.iined  him  {inauguralh).  The 
Cirflege  of  Augures  up  to  300  consisted  of  four  augures ;  after  ihat  (by  Itx 
^/iid)  it  was  raised  (o  nine,  by  (he  nddilion  of  five  plebeian  augures,  and  so 
tcm^Hd  (ill  So,  when  Sulla  raised  Ibem  to  fifteen.  The  modes  of  election  were 
regulated  by  ihe  same  laws  as  that  10  the  Pontifical  College 

'  After  the  lime  of  Pyirhus  the  old  ceremony  of  throwing  a  spear  into  the 
enemy's  lands  was  symbolically  represented  by  throwing  a  spear  against  the 
telamna  belHca  before  the  temple  of  Bellona, 
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I,  and  which  the  plebeians  successfully 

Cauirs  of  Thus  by  a  system  nf  checks  and  devalulion  was  established  ihc 

TiK.iintij       constitution  which  I'olybius  regarded  as  (he  mojt  successful  attempt  to 
'"  '*'  combine  the  three  principles  of  Monarchy,  Oligarchy,  and  Democracy. 

lion.  "^'^^  weak  point  in  it,  which  eventually  did  most  to  break  it  up,  was 

the  absence  of  any  central  power  of  compulsion.  It  depended  too 
much  on  custom,  and  on  the  loyalty  of  individuals  to  il.  Thus  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  rested  on  no  law,  and  even  the  limit  to  ihe 
tenure  of  office  by  the  magistrates  depended  on  ihe  voluntary 
obedience  of  the  magistrate  himself.  If  he  did  not  "  abdicate,"  the 
office  was  not  vacant,  and  there  was  no  known  power  to  make  him. 
If  he  disobeyed  the  Senate  he  would  be  crushed  so  long  as  public 
opinion  supported  the  Senate  ;  but  when,  as  in  laier  times,  he 
found  thai  he  could  defy  it  by  resting  on  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
people,  or  by  supporting  himself  by  a  sufficiently  large  and  powerful 
parly  of  adherents,  the  weakness  of  the  foundations  on  which  the 
power  of  the  Senate  rested  became  manifest. 

The  ataiy.  From  the  earliest  times  we  find   the  principle  accepted   that  all 

citizens  were  hable  to  serve  in  the  army,  levied  from  season  to 
season  as  required.  But  as  each  man  furnished  his  own  arms,  and 
served  without  pay,  it  was  inevitable  tliat  such  service  should  as  a 
rule  be  confined  to  men  with  a  certain  amount  of  property,  the 
richest  of  all  serving  in  the  cavalry,  though  from  very  early  times 
with  an  allowance  for  the  purchase  and  keep  of  a  horse  {equui 
pubticus).  Hence  in  a  certain  sense  to  serve  in  the  army  was  a 
privilege  as  well  as  a  burden ;  and  the  "  reform "  of  Servius 
Tullius  was  the  extension  to  a  larger  number  of  citizens  of  a  privilege 
as  well  as  of  a  duly  :    and  when  shortly  before  the  siege   of  \'eii 

ChaHgtd  by  (about  406)  the  system  of  giving  pay  {slipendium)  to  the  soldiers  wa? 

ihr  lyi/riii     started,  it  was  possible  lo  employ  tn   the  service  even   those   citiiens 

e/fay.  ^^^  11/tTK  rated  below  the  fifth  class,  llie  capiU  censi,  down  to   those 

rated  at  only  400  asses,  and  even  these  were  enrolled  on 
emergencies.  Thus  the  army  was  at  first  a  citizen  militia  called 
out  for  Ilie  season  when  required,  and  dispersed  when  the  necessity 
was  over.  But  in  the  Samnite  wars  and  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  wc 
find  the  legions  at  times  going  into  winter  quarters,  and  serving 
continuously,  and  this  custom,  begun  ;t  the  siege  of  Veii,  gradually 
became  the  common  one.  Moreover  when  Rome  had  reduced 
many  states,  first  of  Latium  and  then  of  Italy,  to  the  position  of 

T»t  Socii.    subject  allies,  these  towns  had  to  supply  a  certain  number  of  men 

liair  after  367  were  lo  br 
in  9B  by  SuUa. 
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according  10  Che  lerms  of  their  alliance,  and  we  accordingly  lind 
mil'  re^larly  serving  with  the  Roman  armies. 

The  men,  when  levied,  were  from  the  earliest  times  enrolled  in  T*f 
brigades  called  legions.     The  number  in  the  legions  probably  differed  i^g'-""- 
11  various  times,  and  was  seldom  exactly  what  it  professed  to  be, 
liui  the  average  normal  strength  of  a  legion  may  be  taken  in  the  third 
rcQtury  to  have  been   3000  heavy-armed   infantry,   300  cavalry  of 
diiiens,and  1200  light-armed  infantry.     The  number  of  the  j<inV  must  Nurnhn. 
bave  differed  at  different  stages  of  Roman  supremacy  ;   Polybius,  at 
ihe  time  of  the  Punic  wars,  reckons  the  infantry  of  allies  as  equal  to 
the  ciiiiens  in  number,  and  the  cavalry  as  treble.     A  legion,  there- 
fore, at  that  period  may  be  reckoned  roughly  as  a  body  o(  1 0,000 
men. 

The  number  of  such  legions  enrolled  each  year  differed  according  Unrnlmrnt 
to  the  necessity  of  the  circumstances.      But  from  an  early  period  in  i^  irgioni. 
the  Republic  two  legions  for  each  of  the  consuls  was  looked  upKin  as 
normal     The  Senate,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  settled  what  the 
levy  was  to  consist  of,  though,  of  course,  it  was  liable  to  be  supple- 
mcated  in  case  of  additional  dangers,  or  of  loss  in  the  field.      The 
cQn&uls  then  proceeded  to  enrol  the  men.      Having  given  notice  of  a 
day  on  which  they  proposed  to  do  this,  all  citiiens  of  the  five  classes 
betiretn  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty-six,  who  had  not  already 
Mnwl  twenty  years  in  the  infantry  or  ten  in  the  cavalry,  were  bound 
to  appear  and  answer  to  their  names  when  the  lists  of  the  tribes 
wre  read  over.     As  a  rule,  the  number  of  young  men  volunteering 
for  service  made  the  exercise  of  the   consular  powers  unnecessary  ; 
bin  at  times,  either  from   political  discontent   or  the  nature  of  the 
particular  service,  this  »«s  not  the  case  ;  and  then  the  consul  could, 
and  sometimes   did,  confiscate  the  property  of  those  who  failed  to 
answer,  or  even  sell  them  into  slavery,  unless  the  tribunes  interfered. 
The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  appoint  military  tribunes,  six  to  each   Tnbuni 
lepon.     From  361  this  was  done  partly  by  election  of  the  tribes,  miiiium. 
though  the  consuls  appear  at  times  to  have   named  some  of  them. 
These  mililary  tribunes   took  turns  in  selecting  suitable  names  until 
iheir  lists  were   full.      Then   the  military  oath   of  obedience   {sacra- 
fuit/um)  was  administered  to  the  men,  one  repeating  the  formula, 
and  the  others   signifying  iheir  assent  to   it.      The   men   were   then  JAniati. 
divided,  according  to  wealth  and  age,  into  hastati,  principes,  triarii,   frimif,s. 
and  rorarii :  and  a  day  and  place  were  named  at  which  they  were  '"■"■"■ 
bound  to  appear  armed  according  to  their  respective  ranks.     The 
poorest  were  assigned  to  the   rorarii  or  accensi,  later  called  ve/ites.   Rorarii. 
who  had  to  equip  themselves  with  the  light  target  (parma),  sword, 
light  spear,  and  helmet  without  plume  (galea).    The  hasiaii,  principes 
and  triarii  were  divided  according  to  age  and  serv'ice,  the  experienced 
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veterans  being  in  (he  last,  and  the  youngest  soldiers  in  the  first. 
Tlie  defensive  arms  of  all  three  were  alike  ;  the  large  oblong  shield 
{scutum),  coats  of  mail  or  breastplates  (loricae  or  peeioralia),  brass 
helmet  and  greaves  {pcriae).  All  also  had  the  short  straight  sword, 
made  both  for  cut  and  thrust  {gladius) :  but  the  hastati  and  principes 
had  besides  two  stout  javelins  or  pila  (some  finer  and  slighter  than 
others),  which  were  thrown  in  volleys  before  coming  to  close  quarters 
with  the  enemy.  Instead  of  these  the  triarii  had  the  long  lance  or 
pike  {hasta),  though  later  on  all  alike  had  the  pilum. 

Each  of  the  three  orders  was  divided  into  ten  companies  {mami- 
fiu/i).^  One  maniple  of  hastati,  one  of  principes,  and  one  of  triarii 
made  up  a  cohort :  there  were,  therefore,  ten  cohorts  in  a  legion. 
To  command  these  men,  there  were,  tirst,  the  six  military  tribunes : 
and,  secondly,  sixty  centurions,  two  to  each  maniple  ;  for  the  maniple 
was  subdivided  into  ceiifuriae,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
ordines^  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  one  of  the  centurions, 
who  were  thus  also  called  ordinum  duclorei.  Each  centurion  also 
named  a  subaltern  or  optio. 

The  rorarii  were  distributed  in  equal  numbers  among  the  maniples 
I  of  the  heavy-armed,  but  afterwards  were  formed  into  a  separate  and 
distinct  corps  under  the  name  of  i-eliies. 

The  cavalry  of  a  legion  were  divided  into  ten  squiidrons  {turmae) 
of  thirty  men,  each  commanded  by  a  ifecurio  and  optio.  Three 
tiecuriones  and  optiones  were  selected  in  each  squadron,  but  the  first 
selected  commanded  if  he  were  present,  the  second  taking  his  place 
in  his  absence,  and  the  third  in  the  absence  of  the  two  first.  The 
men  wore  helmet,  greaves,  and  lorica  or  corslet,  and  carried  a  shield 
and  lance  and  sword.  The  cavalry  of  the  aWies  (900  for  each  legion) 
was  divided  into  three  aliie  instead  of  turmae,  and  are  often  spoken  of 
as  alarii  eguites. 

At  the  head  of  all  was  the  consul,  praetor,  or  some  magistrate 
with  consular  or  praetorial  powers,  assisted  by  a  staff  consisting  of  a 
quaestor  and  /fffiti,  whose  numbers  difiered  according  to  circum- 
stances.    These  with  the  tribunes  formed  his  concilium. 

The  meri  being  thus  organised  and  officered,  and  joined  by  the 
-Socii — whose  levy  was  left  to  the  several  towns,  and  who  were  com- 
manded by  their  own  twelve  praefecti,  nominated  by  the  consul — 
they  al  once  fonned  a  camp.  This  was  always  done  on  the  same 
principles  wherever  they  halted  even  for  a  night  :  though,  of  course, 
a  camp  that  was  intended  only  for  temporary  stoppage  was  nmch 
less  elaborately  fortified.  One  for  two  legions  was  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  intersected,  according  to  a  regular  scheme,  with  "roads" 
'  But  the  maniples  of  ihc  Irfarti  conlninni  only  liair  the  nunit>er  of  mpo  con- 
tained by  [hose  of  the  hastati  and  principes.  1 
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[viat)  between  the  Icnls,  and  belween  the  officers'  quarters  (pnu- 
lurium)  and  those  of  the  men,  and  defended  by  an  earthwork  {agger) 
iunnounted  by  a.  stockade  of  stakes  ival/i),  and  a  trench  (/ossa),  the 
vhole  stmclure  being  spoken  of  as  the  vallum.  The  principles  of 
its  anaogement  were  so  exact  and  so  well  known,  that  when  the 
advanced  guard  had  selected  and  marked  il  out,  the  rest  of  the  army 
touU  march  straight  into  it,  each  man  knowing  where  his  quarters 
»cre  10  be,  and  what  portion  of  the  fortification  he  had  10  construct. 
The  form  and  construction  were  probably  in  their  main  features  of 
bi^h  antiquity,  yet  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  taken  some  hints 
in  improving  their  castrameCation  from  Pyrrhus  after  the  battle  of 
Benevenium,  as  also  they  introduced  improvements  in  the  arms 
ilhe  cavalry  possibly  from  the  same  source. 

The  consul,  proconsul,  or  dictator,  when  in  the  command   of  The  com- 
ihe  army,  had  absolute  power  over  the  officers  and  soldiers  ;  there  mandir-in- 
■as  no  appeal,  and  no  tribune  to   save  a  soldier,  however  high  his        J- 
rank,  from   the   sentence  of  the   commander-in-chief,   whether  the 
sentence  inflicted  flogging  or  even  death, ^     These  punishments  were  Miliiary 
rigorously  inflicted  for  certain  military  offences,  such  as  cowardice  or  punisi- 
iesMtion  of  a  post,  or  theft  in  the  camp,  or  neglect  of  duty  when  on  """''■ 
Kuanl ;  and  if  a  whole  corps  was  involved  in  the  same  offence,  the 
offendeis  were  punished  by  dedmalio,  every  tenth  man  being  selected 
by  lot  to  receive  the  punishment.     Some  crimes  not  punished  by 
sentence  of  death  from  the  commander-in-chief  were  visited,  under 
ibe  direction  of  a  military  tribune,  with  what  amounted  practically  to 
dwMine,     This  was  called  ihe  fustuarium,  which  may  be  described 
as  "running  the  gauntlet."     A  man  convicted  of  certain  offences, 
specially  neglect   on  guard,  was  touched  by  a  tribune  with  a  cudgel 
[tusljs) :  whereupon  all  the  soldiers  fell  upon  him  with  cudgels  and 
ilones.     If  by  vigorous  exertions  he  escaped  from  the  camp  with  his 
life,  he  was  nevertheless  a  ruined  man.     He  could  not  return  home, 
uid  BO  one  would  venture  to  receive  him.      "  1  he  result,"  says  Poly- 
liui,  "of  the  severity  and  inevilableness  of  this  punishment  is  that 
he  Rwnan  watches  are  faultlessly  kept."     The  tribune  could  also 
nflict  At^ging,  or  money  fines,  on  the  soldiers  for  minor  oflences, 
ffiis  severity  of  discipline  was  tempered  by  the  rewards  offered  for  Miliiary 
■alour.     After  a  battle,  those  who  had  showed  conspicuous  bravery  rewards. 
*ere  poblicly  praised  by  the  consul,  and  presented  with  prizes,  con- 
isiing  of  arms  or  cups  or  horse-trappings,  according  to  his  position 
I'  the  nature  of  his  feat.     The  first  to  mount  a  wall  which  was 
>eing  stormed  was  presented  with  a  mural  crown  ;  those  who  had 
■aved  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  with  a  civic  crown  :  and  both  were 

'  Soco  after  ihr  time  of  the  Gracctii,  (tK  right  of  prgnotaiie  for  a  ciiiien  rven 
n  ibe  aiinj  was  secured. 
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farther  honoured  wilh  the  privilege  of  wearing  special  t 
public  festivals,  and  of  decorating  their  houses  with  trophies. 

The  method  of  marshalling  Ihe  Roman  army  in  the  lield  must, 
in  many  respects,  have  depended  on  circumstances  and  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  Bui  certain  principles  pervaded  the  arrangement  ■ 
with  whatever  modifications.  The  earlier  method  had  probably  been 
that  of  the  phalanx — that  is,  the  massing  together  of  the  men  to 
form  a  compact  body  many  deep.  But  this  practice  had  been  aban- 
doned probably  about  the  time  of  the  siege  ot  Veii,  and  the  plan 
had  been  adopted  of  stationing  the  maniples  aC  such  intervals  as  to 
give  each  maniple  room  for  separate  and  independent  maniEuvring. 
The  whole  force  was  thus  arrayed  in  three  open  lines,  probably  in 
the  form  called  the  quincunx — 


so  that  each  line  supported  the  other,  and  yet  left  intervals  for  the 
one  to  retire  through  the  other.  The  maniples  forming  the  first  line 
consisted  of  the  youngest  soldiers  {hastaii) ;  the  second  line  of  (he  next 
oldest  soldiers  (principcs).  These  two  lines  were,  in  the  period  begin- 
ning about  300,  armed  with  ihe  pilum  or  heavy  javelin,  yel  they  were 
called  aniepilam,  because  at  some  previous  time  the  men  of  the  third 
line,  called  the  triarii^  appear  alone  to  have  carried  Kh^pilum,  and  the 
name  remained  when  the  reason  for  it  had  disappeared.  The  third 
line,  the  Itiarii,  was  composed  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  who  were 
most  to  be  depended  upon  if  the  two  former  were  routed.  Each  line, 
if  one  legion  was  in  question,  consisted  of  ten  maniples,  the  light- 
armed  troops  being  distributed  among  ihe  heavy-armed  maniples.  The 
socii  were  usually  stationed  by  themselves  at  one  or  the  other  wing, 
and  were  drawn  up  probably  on  the  same  principles  as  the  legionaries, 
but  on  this  point  we  have  no  definite  information.  The  cavalry 
stationed  on  either  wing  were  principally  employed  to  cover  retreai- 
ing  infantry,  or  to  harass  a  retreating  enemy ;  though  in  some 
battles  they  played  a  more  important  part  in  the  actual  combat.  En 
camp  the  men  of  the  cavalry  were  specially  employed  in  going 
the  rounds  at  night,  and  the  expeditions  in  search  of  supplies  fell 
mostly  to  their  share. 

Such  was,  in  general  terms,  the  organisation  of  the  army  with 
which  the  Romans  were  now  to  confront  Carthage,  and  begin  their 
career  of  conquest  outside  of  Italy. 
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SICILY    AND  CARTHAGE 

Seeds  of  hoslilily  between  Rome  and  Carlhage — Olijeel  of  ihe  firsl  Punic  war  was 
Sicily— The  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  in  Sicily — I'hc  Sicani.  Eiymi.  and  Siceii 
confiissl  by  Ihe  Romans  wilh  Greek  SicEliols—Chnracler  of  Sicilian  Greeks — 
Power  o[  Syracuse — Cakthage,  its  roundalion,  consiiiulion,  nnd  the  character 
of  its  people — -Their  possessions  in  Sicily — The  boundary  of  Ihe  Halycus — 
Cause  of  the  Romans  coming  lo  Sicily,  and  the  results  of  the  war  lo  the  two 
peopln  contrasted  —  Romans  and  Carthaginians  compared  —  Judgment  of 
PoLybius — Tbe  city  and  harbours  of  Carlhage. 

PVRHHITS  quitted   Italy  for  ever  in  274.      In  the  course  of  the  next  Rtginning 
(en  years  Rome  had  subdued  Italy  frotn  the  notth  of  Etruria  to  the  i>f  iht 
south  of  Bruttium.     She  was  now  for  the  first  time  to  embark  on  "•"••'y  "f 
conquests  outside  Italy,  and  10  measure  snords  wilh  the  great  com-  ^'"fj^^e 
mercial  city  in  Africa,  with  whom  she  had  already  found  it  necessary 
more  than  once  to  secure  by  treaty  a  basis  of  mutual  rig^hls.      For  a 
lime,  while  Pyrrhus  was  a  danger  to  both  alike,  Rome  and  Carthage 
bad  agreed  lo  support  each  other  by  armeil   force.      But  even  then 
there  w«re  signs  of  jealousy  and  distrust  on   the  part  of  Rome,  and 
perhaps  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Carthage  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
Italy.      At  any  rate  the  friendship  was  short-hved  ;  and  before  long 
the  piossession  of  Sicily  became,  as  Pyrrhus  foresaw,  the  object  of  a 
war  between  the  two  cities,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  became  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  the 
enormous   resources  of  the  combatants,  for  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions made  by  both  alike,  and  for  the  momentous  nature  of  its 

The  first  Punic  war  is  rightly  called  by  Polybius  a  war  for  the  The 
possession  of  Sicily.     Such,  indeed,  it  turned  out  to  be.     But  here,  poistssim 
as  elsewhere,  the  Romans  followed  rather  than  guided  their  destiny.  '9^'"*y 
They  did   not  decide  upon  an  armed   interference  in  Sicily  with  a  scgutiues 
distinct  idea  of  annexation.       The  immediate  advantage  in   wealth 
or  reputation  to  be  gained  by  a  war  was  a  motive  with  the  military 
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class  ;  the  traders  hoped  to  recoup  themselves  for  losses  sustained  in 
recent  wars  by  finding  a  new  field  of  commerce  ;  and  statesmen,  who 
looked  farther  ahead,  saw  danger  to  Italy  if  Sicily  became  wholly 
Carthaginian.  Yet  the  original  idea  was  not  to  substitute  Roman 
for  Carth^Jnian  power  over  the  whole  island,  but  to  confine  the 
Carthaginians  to  their  side  of  it,  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  cities,  and  to  teach  them  to  look  to  Rome  for  protection.  It 
soon,  however,  became  evident  that  Sicily  itself  must  be  the  prize  of 
the  victor  in  the  struR<;le,  The  prize  fell  to  Rome  ;  but  that  was  not 
alL     The  war  proved  to  be  but  the  first  step  in  a  series  of  inevit- 


able expansions  which  were  destined  to  extend  Roman  power 
and  civilisation  over  nearly  the  whole  of  southern  Europe.  For 
Sicily  itself  it  decided  the  important  question  whether  it  should 
belong  to  Africa  or  Europe,  to  men  of  Semitic  or  to  men  of  Aryan 

For  among  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  at  this  time  two  elements 
were  still  striving  for  mastery,  as  they  had  been  striving  for  nearly 
300  years,  the  Phoenician  and  the  Greek,  the  Eastern  and 
Ihe  Western  — an  image,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  that  struggle 
which  had  been  fought  out  at  Maralhon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea,  and 
on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Aegean  sea.     This  straggle  as  yet 
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had  had  no  immediate  interest  for  Italy  or  Ronie.  Sicily  had  not 
been  closely  connected  wilh  Italian  history  ;  had  never  been  Italian, 
tliougli  Italians  had  emigrated  lo  it  ;  and  had  never  aspired  to  be 
the  mistress  of  Italy  or  siibmitled  lo  be  its  slave.  There  were  Creeks 
in  Italy  and  Greeks  in  Sicily  ;  but  though  Syracuse  strove  to  play 
in  Sicily  the  part  which  Athens  played  in  Greece,  it  was  only  now 
and  then  that  her  most  powerful  rulers,  such  as  Hicro  I.  or 
Uionysius,  undertook  to  interfere  in  Magna  Graecia,  and  even  to 
nssume  the  protection  of  the  venerable  and  more  distant  Cumae. 
These  were  passing  exhibitions  of  power.  For  the  most  part  Sicily 
remained  Sicilian,  without  external  rule  or  connexions.  When  al 
length  it  was  united  lo  Italy,  it  was  as  a  province  of  ihe  great  city 
on  Ihe  Tiber. 

The  Greek  immigration  began  with  the  foundation  of  Naxos  about  Tht 
735  by  colonists  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  followed  in  the  next  year  Greekt. 
by  that  of  Syracuse  from  Corinth.  These  Greek  settlements  were 
augmented  at  frequent  intervals  by  others  from  Greece,  as  well  as 
by  cities  founded  by  those  already  existing,  till  by  500  the  coasts 
of  Sicily  were  fringed  by  (ireek  communities.  But  these  Greeks, 
though  they  found  many  sites  on  the  coast  vacant  and  ready  for 
occupation,  did  not  come  to  an  uninhabited  island.  There  had  been 
at  least  three  immigrations  before  them.  The  Sicani,  an  Iberian  Sicani. 
tribe  from  -Spain,  as  was  believed,  had  built  towns  on  heights  some- 
what remote  from  the  sea  for  fear  of  robbers  and  pirates.  Settling 
first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aetna,  they  had  been  frightened  by  its 
eruptions  to  the  western  part  of  the  island  ;  where  another  tribe  of 
unknown  origin,  the  Elvmi,  were  already  occupying  certain  spots.  Eljmi. 
Many  generations  afterwards  came  the  Sicf:[.i,  an  Italian  tribe,  siceli. 
perhaps  from  Latium  itself  After  long  wars  with  the  .Sicani  they  at 
East  came  to  terms  with  them,  and  agreed  on  frontiers,  Bui  ihe 
Siceli  proved  the  most  prolific  or  the  most  permanent  ;  and  the 
island,  once  called  by  Greeks  Trinacri.i  from  ils  three  promon- 
tories,' and  perhaps  by  others  .Sicania,  came  to  be  known  for  all 
lime  as  Sicilia.  When  the  Greeks  arrived  Ihey  occupied  all  the  most 
convenient  sites  on  the  coasts,  and  the  Siceli  and  other  barbarians, 
pressed  on  both  sides  by  Greek  and  Carthi^inian,  retreated  for  the 
most  part  to  the  centre  of  the  island.  Thus  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides  the  distinction  between  these  tribes  and  the  Greek 
settlers  was  marked  by  the  names  Sicel  and  Siceliot  (SimAo;  and 
'^MfkiurTvp)  \  but  though  the  two  remained  distinct  for  some  time, 
the  Siceis  did  not  succeed  in  maintaining  a  national  identity.  Fur 
a  brief  period,  under  the  leadership  of  Ducetius,  ihere  seemed  a 

■  For  llie  iloulii  as  10  the  origin  of  Ihis  word,  see  E.  A.  Freeman,  Ilislory  of 
Siiily.  i.  p.  53. 
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rhance  of  their  becoming  a  nation  ;  but  with  his  death  (440)  the 

ciisn    chance  passed  away.      The  Sicel  towns,  mostly  in  the  centre  of  the 

"        island,  gradually  became  Helleniscd  ;  and  by  the  Roman  the  old 

Hants  distinction  between  Sicel  and  Siceliot  was  almost  fot^tten,  01  only 

■d        remembered  as  a  matter  of  antiquarian  interest.     In  recounting  the 

dealings  of  Rome  with  Sicily,  Polybius,  living  between  the  second 

"''       and  third  Punic  wars,  always  calls  the  people  Siceliots  (^iki A.(wTa«) ; 

though,   when   mentioning  the  immigration  from  Italy,  he  speaks  of 

Siceli.i    To  the  Roman  poets  Siculi  and  Skani  afforded  a  convenient 

variety  in  naming   the  island  or  its    inhabitants  ;   but    to   Roman 

historians  all  alike  were  Siculi,  except  the  encroaching  Carthaginians, 

and  all  alike  were  regarded  as  Greek,  however  much  Sicel,  Sicanian. 

at  Klymian  blood  might  be  in  their  veins. 

The  proportion,  indeed,  of  cities  whose  inhabitants  were  almost 
"■  exclusively  Greek  was  very  great.  In  the  century  and  a  half  which 
followed  the  foundation  of  the  first  Greek  colony  at  Naxos  (73;) 
and  at  Syracuse  (734),  new  colonies  sent  from  them  or  from  other 
towns  in  Greece  had  fringed  three  sides  of  it  as  far  south -»Kt 
as  Selinus,  and  as  far  north-west  as  Himera.^     Each  town  occupied 


'  The  principal  Greek  towns  in  Sicil 

their  origin  and  approximale  data. 

I.  CHAtcis  IN  Euno 


■e  fm  Cimarina  599  Aclna  466  T^nilwis » 

Tbapsui.  rvmoved  to  Mvgara  HyhUai  736 
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as  mucb  terrilory  surrounding  it,  and  atiained  supremacy  over  as  lis  tariit 
many  hamlets,  as  it  could.  Thus  Sicily  became  for  the  most  part  'nhabitat 
Hellenic :  the  earlier  inhabitants,  hemmed  in  from  the  sea  between  "'"""" 
Phoenician  and  Greek,  submitted  or  were  gradually  Hellenised, 

The  one  non-Heilenic  power  of  importance  still  remaining  in  the  Sicilian 
island   was  that  of  Carthage.      A  brief  sketch  of  the  vicissitudes  of  ''•'■erks 
the  struggle  between  the  Sicilian  Greeks  and  the  Carthaginians  up  "J^  !?' 
to   the   time   of  the   departure   of  Pyrrhus   (27  5)  has  already   been  g,„iJ,i 
given.i     When  he  left  the  island  the  Carthaginians  seem  quickly  to  a/ttr 
have  repossessed  themselves  of  all  the  country  lying  west  of  the  river  Pyrrhus. 
Halycus,  which  since   384  had  been  generally  acknowledged  as  the 
limit  of  the  Carthaginian  pale.     Even  east  of  this,  however,  their 
influence  was  now  extending.     Agrigenium  was  cleaving  to  them, 
and  ihey  were  threatening  the  independence  of  the  eastern  half  of 
the  island.      The  one  strong  state  which  stood   In  their  way  was 
Syracuse,    with    a    territory    including    the    towns    Acrae,    Helorus, 
Netum,   Megara,   Leontini,  and  Tauromenitim.      On  the  death  of 
Agathocles    (289)    Syracuse    obtained     some    form     of    democratic  Syracuse 
goverranent,    but    about    270   or   a68    Hiero   had    used   his   success  "'"' 
in  war  to  secure   his   election   as  kinj,'  ;  and   it  was   he   who   pitied   "'"'''  ^' 
Roman   against  Carthaginian  r   for   it  was   his   vigorous   ailempl   to 
crush   the   marauding  mercenaries   who  had  seized   Messen^whleh 
caused    an  appeal  from  one  party   within   that  town  to  the  Car- 
thaginians   and   from    the   other  to    Rome.      Hiero,   indeed,   soon 
retired  from   the  contest,  and,  making  a  firm  friendship  with  Rome, 
watched  the  two  great  powers  fight  out  the  question  which  of  them 
was  to  be  supreme  in  Sicily. 

The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  come  originally  from  the  The 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  From  lime  immemorial  however  they  fhot- 
had  dwelt  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  and  Tyre  had  been  their  chief  """"" 
town.  They  were  active  mariners  and  traders,  and  before  the  dawn 
of  certain  history  had  sent  out  their  adventurers  to  all  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Africa,  and 
Spain  all  bore  traces  of  their  presence.  So  also  did  the  islands  as 
far  north  as  Thasos,  as  far  south  as  Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  as  far 
west  as  Sicily  and  Sardinia  They  had  even  passed  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  perhaps  had  visited  the  SciUy  Isles  or  even  the 
greater  Island  of  Britain.  Wherever  there  were  metals  to  be  dug, 
or  goods  to  be  exchanged,  the  Phoenician  found  his  way,  and  left 
traces  of  his  presence  in  the  debris  of  excavated  niines,  or  in  the 
factories  which  had  in  many  cases  grown  to  be  towns.  Among 
these  none  was  richer  or  more  powerful  than  the  famous  city  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tunis.     It  was  situated  on  the  point  of  the  African  shore 
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where  there  is  an  almost  solitary  break  in  the  line  of  inaccessible 
cliff",  and  where  it  stretches  farthest  towards  Sicily.  Being  con- 
trasted with  an  older  settlement  called  Utica,  it  received  the  name 
of  the  New  Town — Karth-hadha,  Hellenised  into  Karchedon  and 
Latinised  into  Carthago. 
FoKida-  Both  the  time  and  the  manner  of  its  foundation  are  as  ustial 

iiB"  of  uncertain.  The  tradition  as  to  the  time  varied  between  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome  and  a  century  or  more  earlier.  Nearly 
'  authorities,  however,  agree  in  assigning  its  foundation  to  a 
band  of  fugitives  from  Tyre  led  by  Uido,  or  Elissa,  when  she 
escaped  for  her  life  from  her  jealous  brother  Pygmalion.  Landing 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  she  is  said  to  have  purchased  from  the  natives 
fur  the  site  of  her  city  as  much  ground  as  could  be  covered  by  an 
ox  hide  (/3ii/xra).  By  cutting  the  hide  into  thin  shreds  a  sufRcient  area 
was  enclosed,  and  hence  the  new  citadel  was  called  Byrsa.  It  is  true 
(hat  Elissa  is  a  Semitic  word  for  a  goddess,  and  thai  Byrsa  is  (he 
corruption  of  another  word,  Bosrah,  which  means  a  "  fortress." 
But  tradition  knows  nothing  of  such  rationalising  ;  and  the  legend, 
true  or  false,  has  at  any  rate  been  made  immortal  by  \'ergil.  Per- 
haps the  real  (ruth  is  (ha(  the  city  was  never  "  founded  "  at  all ;  but 
that  a  factory  or  emporium,  like  others  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  was 
set  up  m  the  site  of  the  future  city,  and  from  the  advantages  of  its 
position  gradually  attracted  trade  and  inhabitants.  Its  Phoenician 
origin  admits  of  no  doubt ;  and  the  Komans  showed  their  recognition 
of  the  fact  by  calling  its  inhabitants  Poeni,  which,  with  its  adjective 
Punicus,  is  used  by  their  writers  along  with  Carthaginienses  to 
indicate  the  inhabitants  of  Phoenician  Carthage. 
Supnmacy  We  do  not  know  the  steps  by  which  Carthage  attained  the 
ofCarihagt  supremacy  in  Africa  which  we  find  her  possessing  at  the  lime  of 
Wir  her    earliest   connexion    with    Rome.      About    (he   period    of    the 

PhMniilan   beginning  of  the  Roman    Republic  she  ceased  to  pay  rent  to  the 
citirs.  native  tribes  for  the  site  of  the  city  :  and  in  the  course  of  the   next 

(j)  Over  hundred  years  had  forced  all  the  Libyans  who  were  living  a  settled 
life  in  the  country  to  become  her  subjects  ;  while  the  nomad  tribes, 
though  remaining  independent,  constantly  supphed  mercenaries  to 
her  armies.  She  had  moreover  established  her  supremacy  over 
other  and  older  l'h(ieni<:i.'in  settlements  in  Africa,  such  as  Tunes, 
Utica,  Hippo,  Leptis,  and  Hadrumetum,  The  nature  of  her  rule  over 
these  dependencies  seems  to  have  been  in  ordinary  times  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  that  of  other  great  mercantile  oligarchies. 
It  does  not  appear  that  an  invader  found  it  easy  to  raise  the  country 
against  the  Carthaginian  government  ;  and  even  after  the  firat  war 
with  Rome,  during  which  their  subjects  had  been  exasperated  by 
increased  taxation  and  burdensome  requisitions,  it  was  not  until  the 
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mercenary  war  had  lasted  some  months  that  certain  of  the  towns 
were  induced  to  join  the  general  revoh. 
Foreign  liul   il  was  not  only   In    Libya  that  the  Carthaginians  exercised 

Jomimoni  influence  or  rule.  Their  merchants  sought  outlets  for  their  traffic 
"iM  n  '"  "*'"'''  countries  ;  and  when  they  found  Phoenician  factories  already 

existing,   or  erected   new   ones   themselves,   settlers   from    Carthage 
were  attracted  and  towns  gradually  grew  into  piermanent   import- 
{i)  Sicily,    ance.     The   earliest   of  such    settlements  were   probably  those   in 
{i)  Coriiia   SJcily,   followed   about    500  to   480  by  others   in    Sardinia.      There 
'v'ly   ■        '"^''^   also    numerous   irading   centres    established    in    Spain.       Bui 
( j)  i>ji>i.    whereas  at  (he  opening  of  the  Roman  war  Sardinia  was  entirely 
under  the  rule  of  Carthage,  it  was  not  until  Sardinia  was  wrested 
from   her  by   the    Romans  that  systematic  efforts  were   made  to 
Car/ia-       establish  Carthaginian  rule  in  Spain.     In  Sicily,  as  we  have  seen, 
gintanrin    ihe    Carthaginians   had    firmly    established    themselves.       Motyc, 
p"'^'.  .      I'anormus,  and  Solocis  had  been  occupied  by  Phoenicians   before 
seillemtnli    ^^^-       These    then    were    the    original    centres     of    Carthaginian 
ai  Moiye.      settlement  in  Sicily  ;  and  the  splendid  harbour  of  Panormus  afforded 
f'anormai.  shelter    to    their    lai^cst    fleets.       It    was    not    until    Motye    was 
and  Solaeii.  destroyed  by  Dionysius,  in  397,  that  the  remnants  of  its  I'hocnician 
Lilj/iaeum,   inhabitants   took    possession    of   the    site    of   Lilyhaeum   and    there 
erected    fortifications   and  defences.     Between    that    date   and    the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Rome  il  had  grown  to  be  the  strongest 
and   most   important    city    possessed    by    them.      It  was    the    most 
convenient    point    for    ships    coming    from    Africa :    it    stood    on   a 
peninsula  protected  on  the  land  side  by  a  huge  ditch  and  u-all ; 
it  resisted  all   the   efforts  of  Pyrrhus  to  take   it  ;  and  for  ten  yean 
held  out  against  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  Roman  legions. 
Ailt-an-  Thus  holding  the  best  points  on  the  west  coast,  the  Carthaginians 

tagri  ^  had  for  more  than  two  centuries  striven  for  mastery  over  the  whole 
thfi'ariha-  island  wilh  Ihe  Greek  settlers  who  had  established  themselves  in 
gintans  other  paris  of  il.  In  this  struggle  they  had  an  advantage  over  the 
Graki.  Creeks  in  the  fact  that  they  were  not  merely  the  inhabitants  of  one 

Sicilian  town  or  district  contending  with  those  of  another :  they 
were  backed  by  a  great  and  powerful  molher  city  who  despatched 
and  paid  armies  and  fleets,  and  to  whom  the  loss  of  armies  as 
a  rule  meant  ihe  loss,  not  of  great  bodies  of  citizens,  but  of  so  much 
money.  The  Greeks  had  always  more  at  stake  ihan  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  less  power  of  immediate  recuperation  after  defeat  A 
loss  of  a  battle  to  the  Creek  cities  frequently  mean!  the  loss,  at  any 
tale  for  a  lime,  of  liberty  :  it  often  meant  the  destruction  and 
desolaiicm  of  more  than  one  city.  It  was  only  one  Greek  sovereign, 
Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  who  had  conceived  the  bold  idea  of 
carrying    ihe   war   up   to    the    gales   of   Carthage   herself.      To  the 
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Carthaginian  merchants  Sicily  was  a  possession  which  their  interesis 
and  their  pride  ahke  urged  them  to  do  their  utmost  to  retnin ;  but 
to  them  ihe  loss  of  one  army  brought  no  widespread  mourning  or 
despair  ;  the  bulk  of  it  consisted  of  foreign  mercenaries  who  could  be 
replaced  by  others,  and  whose  survivaJ  at  the  end  of  a  campaign  was 
a  matter  of  indifierence,  if  not  of  pwsilive  disadvantage,  to  the  home 
government.  As  long  as  their  wealth  held  out  and  their  fleets 
dominated  the  sea,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  finally  driving  the 
men  of  Carthage  from  Sicily. 

Thus    though    the   treaty   of  384    fixed    the    Halycus   as   the  Tkc 
boundary     of     the     Carthaginians,     and     though     the     victory     of  Cariha- 
Timoleon  on  the  Crimisus  in  340  had  for  some  years  suppressed  ail  /„,^,  ^f,, 
attempts   on  their  part  to  encroach  beyond   it  ;  yet  before  another  gf  ii,e 
generation  had  passed  away  such  attempts  recur  again  and  again.  Halycus. 
Repelled   by  Agathocles  (317-298)  and  by   Pyrrhus  (278-275),  the 
ultimate  failure  of  the  latter  once  more  opened  a  way  to  them.     And 
when   the  question   of  Messene  brought   the   Roman   into  Sicily,  he 
found  them  not  only  safely  possessed  of  the  recognised  Canh^inian 
territory,  but  pushing  Iheir  arms  and  influence  into  the  eastern  half 
of  the  island. 

The  struggle,  however,  was  not  merely  between  the  Romans  and  Komais 
the  Carth^inian  settlers  in  Sicily,  but  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  ""''.. 
each  city  using  its  utmost  efforts  and  straining  its  resources  to  the  „,„,„,„ 
ML  The  reasons  therefore  of  the  final  result  of  that  struggle  must  compareJ 
be  sought  in  the  position  and  character  of  the  two  peoples.  Of  the 
energy  and  public  virtues  of  the  Romans  we  have  perhaps  already 
got  a  sufficiently  clear  vie*  in  following  them  through  their  struggles 
with  their  near  neighbours  the  Latins,  Aequrans,  and  Volsci&ns, 
with  the  ancient  civilisation  of  Etruria,  the  intruding  barbarism  of 
the  Gaul,  the  dogged  resistance  of  the  mountaineers  of  Samnium, 
and  the  better  instructed  though  less  warlike  Greek  of  south  Italy. 
Of  the  Carthaginians  it  is  less  easy  to  gain  a  clear  or  well- 
founded  notion.  We  know  them  almost  entirely  from  their  enemies. 
Their  literature  perished  with  ihem.  The  conquering  Roman  in 
contempt  bestowed  the  contents  of  the  libraries  of  Carthage  on 
the  Numidian  princes,  and  nothing  survives  but  one  short  journal, 
in  a  Greek  version,  of  a  naval  explorer.  One  other  book  was 
preserved  and  translated  into  Latin,  Mago's  treatise  on  agriculture, 
and  was  long  used  as  an  authoritative  handbook.  I'hat  too  has 
perished.  Even  the  ruins  of  the  town  are  gone,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Roman  colony  and  of  the  mediaeval  city  which  at  long  intervals  of 
time  occupied  its  site.  Nature  herself  has  aided  the  work  of 
oblivion  in  altering  the  line  of  coast  and  changing  what  were  once 
open  bays  and  harbours  into  shallow  lagoons.      It  is  indeed  a  case 
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of  V(U  vutis ,'  The  Carthaginians  grew  to  be  a  great  people,  spread 
their  power  abroad,  conquered  other  nations  and  gathered  wealth,  until, 
coming  in  contact  with  a  people  stronger  than  themselves,  they  fell 
irretrievably,  and  with  their  existence  as  a  people  lost  the  right  and 
power  of  making  themselves  heard  before  the  world.  Polybius, 
though  favourable  to  Rome,  had  an  admirable  idea  of  historical 
impartiality,  but  though  we  have  his  narrative  of  the  first  war  with 
Rome,  and  many  valtiable  fragprnents  in  regard  to  the  other  two,  yet 
his  complete  account  of  the  constitution  of  Carthage  has  abnost  all 
been  lost. 
Consiiiu.  He  tells  us  that  when  Rome  and  Carthage  came  into  collision 

livit  of  the  constitution  of  Rome  was  at  its  zenith,  that  of  Carthage  in  its 

Cariiuige.  decij„e_  Constitutions,  according  to  him,  go  through  a  regular 
cycle,  beginning  with  kingship,  which,  degenerating  to  tyranny,  is 
replaced  by  aristocracy — -the  rule  of  the  best  men.  This  is  corrupted 
into  oligarchy,  and  is  therefore  displaced  by  democracy.  This  in 
time,  corrupted  into  mob-rule,  leads  once  more  to  tyranny.  In  his 
view  Rome  was  at  the  stage  nearest  to  the  ideally  best  mixture  of 
absolutism,  oligarchy,  and  democracy  in  which  the  best  men  bear 
sway.  Carthage  was  at  the  stage  when  mob-rule  begins.  The 
degeneracy  is  marked  by  the  decline  in  the  power  of  the  Suffetes' 
{Skophetim,  "judges ")  and  of  the  Gerusia  or  Senate,  and  by  the 
increased  interference  of  the  people  in  State  afiairs.  He  cannot 
mean,  however,  that  a  formal  change  had  taken  place.  There  had 
always  been  an  assembly  or  ecclesia,  composed  of  all  full  citizens,  in 
which  ultimately  resided  the  supreme  power.  It  was  a  change  of 
custom  rather  than  of  law.  In, earlier  times  the  assembly  seems  not 
to  have  been  consulted  except  in  the  case  of  a  diRcrence  of  opinitHi 
between  the  SulTetes  and  the  Senate.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  a 
change  may  perhaps  be  traced.  It  was  still  the  Suffetes  and  Senate 
who  received  the  Roman  envoys  in  319,  and  accepted  their  declara- 
tion of  war ;  but  it  was  apparently  the  general  assembly  which 
Hannibal  persuaded  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  Scipio  after  the 
battle  of  Zama  in  soj.^  The  change  was  a  natural  result  of  a  long 
period  of  varying  but  on  the  whole  unsuccessful  war,  when  it  would 
be  impossible  to  suppress  popular  excitement,  which  found  a  vent  at 
Carthage  in  formidable  riots,  and  would  have  to  be  appeased  by  a 
reference  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  the  popular  will,'  Another 
change  which  had  come  upon  the  government  of  Carthage  was  in 
Tir  the   direction   of  oligarchy   rather    than   democracy.      The   earliest 

Siifrits        arrangement  known  to  us  was  that  by  which  the  chief  power  resided 
with  the  Suffetes,  the  two  "  kings "  elected  by  the  people.     They 

'  Always  c?al1cd  kinps  (jSoffiXfii)  by  Greek  writers, 
'  Polyb.  iii.  ao,  33  ;   xv.  19,  »  /t.  vi.  31. 
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were  not  indeed  confined  to  the  members  of  a  particular  family,  nor 
elected  for  life.  But  they  might,  it  apptears,  be  indelinilely  re-elected, 
and  while  in  office  dealt  with  foreign  slates  as  kings ;  and  though 
controlled  at  home  in  some  deg^ree  by  the  Senate,!  were  supreme 
when  acting  as  generals  at  the  head  of  the  army.'  But  some  time 
before  Aristotle  wrote  (about  B.C  330)  a  change  had  taken  place. 
Another  body  of  104  members,  often  spoken  of  as  "the  Hundred," 
had  come  into  existence,  elected  originally  by  boards  of  five  or 
Pentarchies.  These  Pentarchies  had,  it  seems,  been  originaily  The 
elected  by  the  people;  but  whether  "the  Hundred"  filled  up  vacancies  ffuadt 
themselves,  or  whether  popular  elections  were  corrupted  by  a  vast 
system  of  bribery,  it  seems  certain  that  by  some  means  membership 
of  "  the  Hundred  "  became  like  other  offices  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  wealthy,  and  that  it  acquired  an  overwhelming  power  over 
every  other  office  in  the  State.  Like  the  Ephors  of  Sparta,  the  original 
function  of  the  Hundred  was  to  watch  and  control  the  magistrates 
rather  than  to  administer  the  government  itself.  Especially  over 
the  generals  in  command  of  armies,  even  when  these  generals  were 
the  SufTctes,  their  hand  was  heavy.  It  is  probably  a  later  develop- 
ment of  this  body  that  is  meant  by  Livy  in  his  description  of  the  orda 
judicum :  "They  held  office,"  he  says,  "for  life;  everyone's  pro- 
perty, reputation,  and  life  were  in  their  hands.  Offend  one  of  them, 
the  whole  order  were  your  enemies  ;  and  with  judges  thus  hostile  no 
accuser  was  needed."  It  was  apparently  the  rise  of  the  power  of 
this  body  that  changed  the  position  of  the  SufTetes.  They  ceased  to 
command  armies,  and  gradually  became  the  ornamental  rather  than 
the  real  bead  of  the  State  The  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hundred,  the  body  once  chosen  on  consideration  of  merit,  but  now 
closed  to  all  but  the  wealthy.  The  close  oligarchy  thus  formed  was 
tempered  by  the  occasional  interference  of  the  people  But  such  Thr 
interference  was  rot  that  of  a  body  trained  by  the  regular  perform-  "c'l"" 
ance  of  civic  duties,  and  accustomed,  like  the  ecclesia  of  a  free 
Greek  state,  to  have  ordinary  business  brought  before  it.  It  was 
rather  the  occasional  outburst  of  discontent  at  an  incompetent  or 
unsuccessful  government  On  the  side  of  the  governing  families, 
again,  there  was  constant  jealousy  of  successful  generals,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  family  of  Barca,  these  generals 
belonged  to  the  democratical  party  in  the  State.  This  jealousy 
fierhaps  had  the  usefiil  effect  of  preventing  the  rise  of  a  tyranny  ; 
but  it  acted  fatally  in  hampering  and  discouraging  able  generals, 
and  preventing  the  growth  of  a  feeling  of  civic  duty,  prepared  to 

'  The  number  of  the  Senate  is  not  known,  hiut  ttiere  appears  lo  have  been  a 
smaller  council  of  Ihirty,  which  practically  did  the  business  brought  nominally 
bcHbre  the  larger  body.  *  Isocrales,  Niio.  04. 
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sacrifice  wealth  or  comfort  for  the  service  or  the  protection  of  ib« 
State. 

This  tendency  was  increased  by  the  habit  of  employing  mer- 
cenary soldiers.  Some  of  the  citizens  devoted  themselves  to  military 
affairs,  and  the  generals  were  nearly  always  Carthaginians,  while  a 
larger  number  probably  served  on  board  ship ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
armies  sent  abroad  were  hired  from  other  lands,  from  the  nomad 
Africans,  from  Campania,  Etruria,  or  Gaul.  The  advantages  of  a 
mercenary  army  are  obvious.  It  enables  a  state  to  carry  on  a 
foreign  war  without  serious  interruptinn  to  business  or  comfort  ;  so 
long  as  victory  is  secured,  the  loss  of  life  involved  is  advantageous 
rather  than  the  reverse  to  the  government ;  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties does  not  flood  the  country  with  a  number  of  citizens  who  have 
lost  taste  or  capacity  for  ordinary  business  or  employments ;  the 
men  return  to  their  own  lands  or  to  another  employer,  and  all  obli- 
gations towards  the  soldiers  end  with  dischaige  of  the  wages  agreed 
upon.  Such  soldiers,  moreover,  were  not  liable  to  political  influences ; 
their  one  object  was  to  earn  their  pay,  and  that  was  best  secured  by 
the  success  of  the  master  whom  they  served.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
had  no  feeling  of  loyalty  or  patriotism,  and  were  apt  to  be  dangerous 
to  their  employers  when  the  campaign  was  over,  if  any  dispute  arose 
as  to  the  amount  of  pay  or  bounty  to  which  they  felt  themselves 
entitled.  Moreover,  the  result  of  the  struggle  with  Rome  would 
seem  to  show  that  after  all  the  purchased  fidelity  of  foreign  mercen- 
aries was  in  the  long  run  no  sufficient  match  for  the  nobler  passion 
of  patriotism.  "The  Romans,"  says  Poiybjus,  "are  never  so  dan- 
,  gerous  as  when  they  seem  reduced  to  desperation."  The  citizen 
levies  of  Rome  were  again  and  again  beaten  by  the  professional 
fighters  purchased  by  the  wealth  of  Carthage  ;  the  fleets  of  Rome 
were  again  and  again  destroyed  from  the  incompetency  of  her 
navigators  or  the  superiority  of  the  skilled  Phoenician  seamen  :  but 
when  one  army  perished  fresh  levies  of  citizens  were  ready  to  take 
its  place  ;  and  the  waves  had  scarcely  closed  over  one  hastily-built 
fleet  when  the  indefatigable  Romans  were  felling  timber  and  training 
rowers  to  form  and  man  another. 

It  is  not  indeed  suflicieni  in  estimating  the  causes  of  the  Roman 
success  to  look  merely  to  the  quality  of  the  forces  that  had  to  be 
encountered  in  the  field.  Behind  these  mercenary  armies  was  a 
nation  whose  activity  and  enterprise  accumulated  the  wealth  which 
supported  the  fleets  and  armies,  and  the  amount  of  whose  course 
and  persistency  must  determine  both  the  length  and  eiFectiveness  of 
the  war.  When  driven  to  bay  indeed,  as  in  the  siege  of  their  city, 
the  Carthaginians  showed  in  actual  conflict  a  desperate  courage  and 
do^ed   resolution  equalled   by  scarcely  any  people,  except    thdr 
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kiosfolt  at  T)Tc  These  qualities  were  not  without  their  influence 
la  pnHiacling  the  long  struggle  with  Rome.  Plutarch,  who  is  prob- 
ably copying  hostile  authorities,  describes  them  as  "  resentful  and 
gloomy,  submissive  to  rulers,  harsh  to  subjects,  most  ignoble  in 
panics,  most  savage  in  wrath,  persistent  in  purpose,  without  tasic  or 
feeling  for  the  lighter  arts  and  graces." '  But  though  their  treatment 
of  their  Libyan  subjects  seems  to  lend  a  colour  to  one  part  of  this 
indictment,  yet  neither  in  Sicily  nor  in  Spain  does  their  rule  appear 
to  have  been  uniformly  disliked,  and  the  wonderful  family  of  llarca 
— ibe  sons  of  thunder  or  Barak — is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  could 
produce  men  endowed  wiib  the  highest  faculties  both  for  adminis- 
iiation  and  command. 

That  in  spite  of  great  wealth  and  luxury,  and  of  the  piossession  Dtfais  ef 
of  a  literamre,  and  of  high  skill  in  building  and  engineering,  the  /'"'"> 
Carthaginians  had  little  or  no  genius  for  art  and  philosophy,  as  S™""- 
uniJerstood  by  the  Creek,  seems  only  too  likely.  The  Roman  con- 
qoered  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Carthaginian,  but  what  there  was 
in  the  Greek  better  than  in  the  Roman  survived  and  conquered  the 
conqueror.  When  Ambracia,  Tarentum,  or  Corinth  was  sacked, 
Rome  was  made  splendid  by  the  works  of  art  which  the  victor,  if  he 
did  not  understand,  at  least  saw  to  be  worth  preserving.  But  no 
model  of  beauty  or  grace,  no  work  of  sculptor  or  painter,  was  brought 
froai  Carthage:  No  student  ransacked  the  libraries  of  Carthage,  and 
save  their  contents  in  whatever  new  dress  to  Greek  or  Roman.  No 
)T<3t  teacher  or  reformer  in  thought  or  morals  claimed  Carthage  as  his 
iMnie.  After  all  such  characteristics  have  been  taken  into  considera- 
tiua,  whether  of  polity  or  circumstance,  the  ultimate  reason  of  the 
Roman  success  is  best  expressed  by  Polybius,  in  the  memorable 
chapter  in  which  he  discusses  the  causes  which  eventually  gave  the 
Rotnans  the  victory :  "  The  fact  is  that  Italians  as  a  nation  are  by 
nature  superior  to  Phoenicians  and  Libyans  both  in  strength  of  body 
and  courage  of  soul."  ^  That  is  the  root  of  the  matter,  from  which 
a"  else  is  a  natural  growth. 

The  city  of  Carthage  itself  must  at  the  period  of  the  beginninff   The  cily  of 
of  the  Roman  war  have  been  far  superior  to  its  rival.      It  was  said  ^"™",V 
W  contain   700,000   inhabitants   and    to    embrace    in    its    territory  „^„,'„,,„j 
300  cities  in  Libya  :   while  its  foreign   dominions  included,   besides 
leariy  two-thirds  of  Sicily,  the  Balearic  Isles,  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
*iih  many  trading  settlements  in  Spain  south  of  a  line  joining  the 
Taeus  and  Ebro.     The  hill  on  which  was  built  its  citadel  or  Byrsa 
'u  near  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  connected  with  the  mainland 
>y  an  isthmus  about  three  miles  broad.     To  the  south  was  the  lake 

'  Hot  Ttif.  ger.  fraect^la,  3.  '  Polyb.  vi,  51, 
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of  Tunis,  cul  off  from  Ihe  open  gulf  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  called 
the  Taenia,  at  that  time  apparently  with  an  entrance  to  the  sea  nider 
than  the  present  Goletta,  and  forming  an  open  harbour  or  roadstead. 
Besides  this  there  were  two  artificial  harbours  or  docks.  The  liisl 
was  an  oblong,  nearly  1400  feet  in  length,  surrounded  by  a  double 
'wall,  wilh  a  narrow  entrance  from  the  gulf:  this  was  called  the 
"Merchants'  Harbour";  and  from  it  again  a  narrow  channel  led 
into  a  round  harbour  called  the  Cothon,  or  "  drinking  cup "  (also 
surrounded  with  strong  walls),  in  the  middle  of  which  was  an  islet 
used  as  the  headquarters  of  the  chief  admiral,  and  joined  by  a  bridge 
to  the  road  leading  straight  to  the  Forum.  To  the  north  of  the 
town  was  a  deep  gulf,  now  also  by  the  formation  of  fresh  land 
become  a  salt  lake  [Salinae).  Between  the  Byrsa  and  the  open  sea 
on  the  east  ran  a  single  wall,  following  in  part  a  line  of  hills, 
which  in  many  places  required  little  strengthening.  Toward; 
the  mainland  the  isthmus  was  defended,  but  apparently  not  al  its 
narrowest  point,  by  a  triple  line  of  fortifications,  the  outer 
wail  being  forty-five  feet  high,  with  lowers  at  intervals  of  200  ft«t 
The  spaces  between  the  walls  were  occupied  by  barracks,  magazines, 
stables  for  elephants,  and  all  the  munitions  of  war.  The  whole 
peninsula  thus  enclosed  was  about  thirty  miles  in  circuit,  includ- 
ing the  city  itself  and  its  great  suburb  called  Megara  or  M^^lia. 
Thus  the  home  of  the  great  commercial  people,  who  were  now  to 
enter  upon  a  century  of  struggle  with  Rome,  at  first  for  supremacy 
in  the  western  Mediterranean  and  then  for  bare  life,  was  not  only  a 
great  city  but  a  vast  fortified  and  entrenched  camp,  stored  with  all 
the  necessaries  for  sustaining  a  siege  or  carrying  on  war,  and  pro- 
tected by  almost  impregnable  defences. 

Authorities.— The  hisloiy  of  the  Canhaginians  in  Sdly  moslly  rest?  on 
Diodoms  SIculus  xx.  and  onward,  with  noilces  in  Straba  ii.  and  Plularch'i 
Timoknn  and  Pyrrkbs.  Our  knowledge  of  Ibc  origin  and  consliluiion  of 
Conhage,  as  far  as  they  are  imperfeclly  known,  depends  mainly  an  Polybiiis  i.  3. 
73.  7S  '•  "!■  43'  4S'  S'-  56  ;  »vi.  4,  and  other  passages :  on  scattered  passaE" 
in  Uvy,  such  as  :tfvm.  37  ;  xxx.  7  ;  mxiii.  46  ;  his  formal  account  of  them  haiict; 
been  in  the  lost  sixteenth  hook,  of  which  Ihe  epitome  preserves  nothing  on  ihis 
head.  The  most  continuous  narrative  is  thai  of  Justin,  xviiL  3-7 ;  xix.  1-3,  and 
Iwoks  xxiL  and  xxiii.  An  important  notice  ^>pears  in  Aristotle,  Pol.  ii.  11.  asA 
some  particulars  are  given  in  Appian,  Pun.  i,  a  1  and  more  details  as  to  siluiiiioii 
and  general  hisloiy  by  Slrabo  ivil.  3    14,  15.  and  other  passages. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

THE    FIRST    PUNIC   WAR 


Alihim  ia  Einiria 
Fngenae  in  Etruria   . 
Biundisiuni  inCalabria 
Spoletium  in  Umbiia 


b.C.  345  ■         •      JS'.Mi 

Tirsl  Punic  war — FIRST  PeillOD  (364-262)— Help  sent  10  Messana  at  the  request  of 
the  Mamenini— Claudius  enters  Messana— lial tie  with  Hi«o,  and  with  the 
Canhaginians — The  siege  of  Syracuse  (a63) — The  consuls  tajr  siege  to  Agri- 
Efniiun — ^Hiero  makes  alliance  with  Rome — Many  cities  in  Italy  join  the 
Romans  —  Fall  of  Agtigentum  (36a).  Seconh  Periud  (361-255) — The 
Romans  build  a  fleel — Loss  of  the  consul  Scipio — Victory  of  tluilius  al 
Mylae  (260) — Relief  of  Srgesia,  »i-ge  of  Hippana.  Mylislratutn,  Camarina 
(2S9-9S8)  — Naval  battle  oflT  Tyndaris  (257)  — Batlle  of  tlcnomus,  Ihc 
Romans  land  in  Africa  r  after  successful  campaign  Regulus  is  left  for  the 
vinler  al  Clupea  with  half  Ihe  amiy  (356) — Defeat  and  capture  of  Regulus 
('5S). 

From  the  long  struggle  with  the  Samnite  and  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  Causis  of 
the   Romans   emerged    masters  of   Italy  from  Cis-Alpine  Gaul  to  ihejrniun 
Khegium.     They  had  suffered  much,  but  were  the  more  vigorous:  ^^'■'"' 
and  elaie  with  their  triumph  they  were  eagerly  looking  out  for  oppor-       ^ 
tunities  of  recmiting  their  forces  and  enlarging  their  field  of  cotu- 
mercial   enterprise.      But   in   whichever  direction   they   turned   their 
eyes  for  such  purposes  they  were  confronted  by  the  power  of  Car- 
thage.    Her  supreiTiacy  at  sea  was  as  yet  beyond  the  thought  of 
rivalry.     She  had  lodgment  in  Corsica,  was  supreme  in  Sardinia,  and 
held  Lipaia  and  other  islands  in  the  Sardinian  and  Tyrrhenian  seas, , 
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Ihtis  threaienmg  the  whole  western  coast  of  Italy.  Though  as  y« 
Rome  had  no  political  or  military  dealings  with  Spain,  yet  ber 
merchants,  if  they  entered  it,  would  find  Phoenician  settlements  and 
Carthaginian  rivalry.  But  it  was  on  the  south  that  the  danger 
seemed  most  imminent  Half  Sicily  was  already  Carthaginian, 
and  it  seemed  likely  that  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island,  whenever 
opportunity  served,  would  be  absorbed  by  the  same  encroaching 
power.  If  that  were  to  take  place,  if  Messana  was  held  by  a 
Carthaginian  garrison,  or  if  the  ships  of  Carthage  were  to  ride  at 
will  in  the  harbour  of  .Syracuse,  there  would  be  little  doubt  that  the 
cities  of  southern  and  south-eastern  Italy  would  soon  have  to  fight 
for  their  freedom;  and  at  any  rate  Roman  commerce  would  be 
hemmed  in  and  curtailed  on  every  side.  Jealousy  between  the  two 
peoples  was  inevitable.  It  was  well,  afler  the  quarrel  had  begun,  to 
appeal  to  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  at  Tarentum  in  272,1  or 
to  the  intrigues  of  Rome  with  Hiero  ;  the  immediate  excuse  mattered 
little  ;  (he  two  nations  were  bound  sooner  or  later  to  decide  which 
should  be  supreme  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  that  deci»oD 
could  only  be  by  war. 

The  actual  excuse  for  hostilities  was  furnished  by  the  Mamertines. 
At  the  death  of  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  in  289,  some  of  his 
Campanian  mercenaries  calling  themselves  by  this  name, — from 
Marmor,  the  Oscan  form  of  Mars, — seized  on  the  town  of  Messana. 
Having  been  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Messanians  they  got 
possession  of  the  citadel,  massacred  or  expelled  the  ftiUgrowii 
citizens,  and  retained  the  women  and  children  for  their  own  use, 
dividing  the  territory  among  themselves.  This  lawless  occupation 
of  a  Greek  town,  and  the  cruel  murder  or  exile  of  Greek  citizens,  was 
bad  enough  ;  but  they  also  used  the  town  thus  taken  as  a  starting- 
place  from  which  to  plunder  the  country  and  attack  cities  as 
far  as  Gela  and  Camarina.  The  only  State  which  was  capable  (rf 
resisting  them  was  Syracuse.  Year  by  year  her  mercenary  troops 
were  employed  during  the  summer  in  waylaying  plundering: 
parties  from  Messana  or  threatening  the  town  itself.  But  tbc 
intestine  disorders  which  generally  broke  out  as  soon  as  the  troop? 
were  on  the  march  paralysed  the  effectiveness  of  the  Syracusan 
operations.  It  was  not  until  a  quarrel  between  (he  citizens  and  the 
army  had  resulted  in  the  rise  to  power  of  the  bold  and  active  Hierc, 
that  attacks  were  made  upon  the  Mamertines  sufficiently  concentrated 
and  formidable  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  look  elsewhere  for 
help.  As  soon  as  he  had  oblaincd  supreme  power  in  the  State. 
and  had  got  rid  of  (he  mercenary  army,  to  which  (o  some  extent  he 

'  Rtc  p.  199. 
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owed    his  own    advancement,   Hiero  drilled  levies  of  citizens,  that  Hitre 
he  might  no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  new  mercenaries   which  becomes 
he  had  hired,  and  in  two  or  three  years  felt  strong  enough  to  strike  "      '" 
in  eflTective  blow  ai  the  Mamertines,  who  had  been  encouraged  by  ^^^  „ 
long  suspension  of  Syracusan  attacks  to  can?  on  their  plundering 
escursions  with  greater  confidence  than  usual.      On   the  plain    of  Victory 
Mylae  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  them,  taking  many  important  "/Mylar, 
prisoners  and  shutting  the  rest  up  in   their  town,  which   was  only  fj°"  ""'''' 
saved   from  capture  by    the   help    of  a    Carthaginian    force  under  kingaf 
Hannibal,  of  whom,  however,  the  Mamertines  appear  to  have  got  Syrac-aw. 
rid  again  shortly  afterwards.      This  victory  secured  Hiero  the  title  of 
king  ;  and   it   was   gained   about   the   same   lime   that   the    Romans 
bad  captured  the  mutinous  garrison  at  Rhegium.      Whilst  Rhegium 
was  in  the  hands  of  men  guilty  of  the  same  crime  as  the  Mamertines 
the    two   towns   had   been   in   league,   and   had  mutually  supported 
each  other  in  their  depredations.     This  was  now  at  an  end  ;  and 
the    Mamertines,  so  far  from  being  able  to  plunder  the  country  at 
will,  were  in  constant  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  town  and  their  own 
lives  before  the  ever- increasing  power  of  Hiero.     But  there  was  a  A  Cartka- 
conflict   of  opinion  among  them  as  to   the   source  from  which  help  ^"'"^ 
should  be  sought.      Some  were  for  inviting  a  Carthaginian  garrison,  jffg'j^^^ 
others  for  applying  to  Rome,      The  Carthaginians,  however,  were 
the  nearest ;  and,  whilst  the  application  to  Rome  was  still  pending, 
Hanno  arrived  at  Messana,  and  having  eflecCed  a  compromise  between 
Hiero  and  the  Mamertines,  occupied  the  acropolis  with  his  garrisoa 

When  news  of  this  reached   Rome   (towards  the  end  of  265)   il   7"** 
brought  the  negotiation  with  the  Mamertine  embassy  to  a  crisis.  ^'Tj"/ 
There  had  been  some  hesitation.     The  Senate,  it  is  said,  had  been  j^^  ^^'l, 
embarrassed  by  a  conflict  of  feeling  t  on  the  one  hand  it  was  clearly  to  the 
necessary  to  check  the  spread  of  Carthaginian  influence  in  a  part  Mamer- 
of  Sicily  so  closely  connected  with    Italy  ;  on  the  other  it  seemed  '''""'  '^i- 
inconsistent  to  help  the  Mamertines  after  having  recently  punished 
with  inflexible  sternness  the  crime  committed  by  their  own  men  at 
Khegitim.     The  Senate  finally  resolved  10  leave  the  people  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  the  decision  upon  themselves.      It  may  well  be 
doubled,  however,  whether  it  was  the  moral  side  of  the  question 
which  caused  this  hesitation.      The  two  cases    were   not   strictly 
parallel.     The  treacherous  garrison  at  Rhegium  consisted  of  their 
own  soldiers,   the  deed   was  a   breach  of  the  military  oath   and  an 
act   of  mutiny,  which  deserved   military  punishment.      But  with   the 
right  or  the  wrong  of  the  action  of  the  Mamertines  the  Romans  had 
nothing   to   da      It   was   at   that   time   no  business  of  the   Roman 
government  how  a  Greek   town  in   Sicily  was  inhabited  or  deprived 
of  its    inhabitants.      It  was  not   the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
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at  for  Messana  itself  ihat  such  an  event  had  taken  place  ;  and  many  other 
'•<'"•  towns  in  Sicily  had  been  at  various  times  deprived  of  their  population 
and  repeopled  by  a  conqueror.  What  was  it  to  the  Roman  whether 
Greek  or  Campanian  dwelt  at  Messana  ?  Moreover,  right  or  wrong, 
the  Mamenines  had  now  been  there  twenty-four  years.  The  genera- 
tion of  the  original  robbers  was  doubtless  passing  away,  and  a  new 
generation  growing  up,  some  of  whom  were  children  at  the  time  of 
the  capture,  and  others  bom  since  of  the  Greek  women  whom  the 
Mamertines  retained  as  captives  and  wives.  A  mixed  race  of 
inhabitants,  only  partly  responsible  for  the  crime,  now  held  the 
town,  with  whom  a  foreign  nation  might  have  dealings  without  grave 
discredit  in  an  a.^z  in  which  such  violent  changes  were  not  un- 
common. It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  thai  the  hesitation 
of  the  Senate  was  caused  by  the  importance  of  the  step  they  were 
asked  to  take.  The  Romans  had  indeed  been  constantly  engaged 
in  struggles  leading  to  aggrandisement ;  but  these  acquisitions  of 
territory  had  as  yei,  with  ihe  exception  of  one  insignificant  island, 
been  all  within  the  shores  of  Italy.  They  were  now  for  the  first 
time  to  transport  an  army  across  the  sea  and  to  interfere  in  another 
land.  Moreover,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  clear  to  the  Senate  that,  on 
whatever  pretext  they  might  go  to  Sicily,  their  act  would  be  regarded 
as  an  hostile  one  by  Carthage  and  would  certainly  involve  war.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  commercial  treaty  of  306  the  Carthaginian  domain 
in  Sicily  was  clearly  distinguished.  But  Carthaginian  influence 
had  not  been  confined  to  definite  limits,  and  Carthaginian  armies 
had  often  appeared  east  of  the  Halycus  ;  interference  by  Rome  in 
any  part  of  Sicily  would  undoubtedly  be  resented  by  Carthage,  and 
especially  at  Messana,  for  just  before  the  occupation  of  the  town  by 
the  Mamertines  the  Messanians  had  joined  the  Carthaginian  alliance. 
'^''  Such  considerations  might  well  cause  the  Senate  to  hesitate.  But 
;.  when  the  question  came  before  the  people  ihey  were  troubled  by  no 

[,.  scruples  and  few  fears.  Though  the  wars  with  the  Sanmites  and  in 
Magna  Graecia  had  poured  great  wealth  into  Rome  and  enriched  the 
exchequer  as  well  as  individual  citizens,  the  farmers  had  suffered  much 
both  from  actual  damage  and  from  having  been  obliged  to  neglect 
their  farms  to  serve  in  the  army.  The  recent  introduction  of  silver 
coinage  had  turned  their  attention  10  commerce,  for  which  Sicily  was 
the  natural  sphere  ;  and  they  looked  upon  a  distant  war  as  likely  to 
bring  wealth  into  the  country  without  causing  them  damage,  while  the 
military  class  were  eager  for  fresh  opportunities  of  gaining  reputation 
and  ]>lunder.  The  help  asked  for  by  the  Mamertines,  therefore,  was 
promptly  voted  ;  and  one  of  the  consuls  for  264,  Appius  Claudius 
Cauili;x — the  last  name,  it  is  said,  being  gained  by  the  attention  he 
had  i>aid  to  shipbuilding — was  appointed  to  lead  the  expedition. 
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For  many  years  past  the  Romans  had  had  some  sort  of  a  navy,  264. 
and  as  far  back  as  31 1  two  commissioners  had  been  appointed  for  ^"'-^ 
building  and  refitting  ships.     But  the  business  had  been  negligently  c^ld'ias 
petformed,  and  at  this  time  they  not  only  did  not  possess  any  warships  Catidtx, 
of  the  first  class,  but  had  not  even  a  sufficient  supply  of  transports.  M.  Fuh-im 
It  was  not  yet  in  contemplation  to  fight  the  Carthaginians  at  sea.  f^""'- 
The  expedition  to  Sicily  would,  doubtless,  lead  to  a  struggle  with  \^"i°\ 
them,  but   it    would   be   settled   by  the  legions  on  land.      Still   the  ^giiJ/^^' 
iroops  must  be  conveyed  thither,  and  when  coasting  down  the  shore 
of  Italy,  or  crossing  the  straits,  narrow  as  they  were,  the  vessels  were 
liable  to  be  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  warships  of  Carthage. 
They  therefore  hired  or  borrowed  quinqueremes  and  triremes  fi-om 
Tarenium,  Locri,  Elea,  and  Naples  to  supplement  and  convoy  such 
tiansports  as   they  possessed.      But  these  preparations  consumed 
»>me  lime  ;  and  meanwhile   Hanno  and   his   Carthaginian   garrison 
were  in  occupation  of  Messana,  and  a  Carthaginian  fleet  was  protect- 
ing its  harbour.      To  counteract  this  Appius  Claudius  despa.tched  a 
small  squadron  of  ships  in  advance,  under  the  command  of  a  military 
iribtiDe  Gaius   Claudius,  to   Rhegium.      (laius  visited  the  town   more 
than  once  in  a  small  vessel  to  negotiate  with  the  Romanising  party, 
but  failed  to  obtain  the  expulsion  of  (he  Carthaginian  garrison  ;   and 
when  he  attempted   to   force   his   way   into    the    harbour   with    his 
squadron,  he  was  caught  in  a  storm  in  which  several  of  his  ships  were 
driven  on  shore.      Not  discouraged  he  retired  to  Rhegium  and  set 
about  refilling  and  repairing  his  ships.      Hanno,  whose  cue  it  was  to 
assume  the  attitude  of  a  disinterested  third  party,  and  to  leave  to  the 
Romans  the  onus  of  beginning  a  war,  sent  back  the  stranded  ships, 
oflered  to  restore  the  prisoners,  and  invited  Gaius  Claudius  to  main- 


in  the  sea.      But  having  repaired  his  fleet,  and  studied  the  nature  of  (!<ii 
ihe  currents  in  the  straits,  Claudius  at  length  brought  his  ships  into  "■" 
the  harbour  and  entered  the  town.     He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  ^^^^ 
by  the  Mamertines,  already  tired  of  their  Carthaginian  protectors. 
Hanno,  having   imprudently   consented    10   join    in    the  conference 
between  Claudius  and  the  Mamertine  leaders,  was  seized,  and  after 
a  short  confinement  was  allowed  to  leave  the  town  with  his  men. 
The  Carthaginians  put  Hanno  to  death  for  thus  losing  Messana,  and 
immediately  formed  an  alliance  with   Hiero  (o  attack   the  town.      U 
was  not  necessarily  a  declaration  of  war  with   Rome,  and,  indeed, 
such  formal  declaration  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  made  ;  it 
was  the  Mamertines  whom  both  they  and   Hiero  were  to  attack  ;  it 
was  their  joint  interest  to  destroy  a  den  of  freebooters  and  robbers. 
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Nevertheless  from  this  time  forward  il  was  a  struggle  between  Rome 
and  Carthage  for  supremacy,  and  all  other  questions  became  of 
minor  importance.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  was  ordered  to  anchor 
at  Pelorus,  while  a  land  force  was  to  co-operate  with  Hiero,  who 
had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  "  Chalcidic  Mount,"  part  of  the 
range  of  hills  extending  to  Tauromenium. 
r  This  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  the  consul  Appius  arrived 
at  Rhegium  with  his  main  army  in  the  summer  of  264.  Though  ihe 
town  was  invested  on  one  side  by  the  Carthaginians  and  on  the 
other  by  Hiero,  he  boldly  crossed  the  strait  by  night  to  avoid  an 
encounter  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  threw  himself  and  his 
army  into  the  town.  The  protection  of  the  Roman  army  would  not 
have  availed  the  Mameriines  long  if  the  investment  had  continued, 
because  the  Carthaginian  command  of  the  sea  made  the  bringing 
in  of  provisions  hazardous,  if  not  impossible.  Appius,  therefore, 
resolved  to  gel  rid  of  the  besieging  armies,  if  possible  by  negotiation, 
and,  if  that  failed,  by  force.  Hiero  had  on  fbrmer  occasions  shown 
an  inclination  to  be  friends  with  Rome,  and  the  treaty  with  Carthage 
was  still  nominally  in  force.  It  might  be  possible  to  induce  both  to 
retire  and  leave  ihe  town  under  the  care  of  the  Romans,  who  should 
be  answerable  for  the  future  peaceflil  conduct  of  the  inhabitants. 
Both,  however,  rejected  the  advances.  The  Carthaginians  wer« 
resolved  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  getting  a  footing  in  Sicily. 
Micro's  chief  aim  was  to  maintain  Syracusan  independence  ;  it  was 
necessary  for  that  purpose  not  to  break  with  (he  power  likely  in  the 
end  to  prevail,  and  at  present  that  power  seemed  to  be  Carthage. 

Appius  therefore  resolved  on  fighting.  On  the  morning  after  the 
failure  of  the  negotiation  he  led  out  his  troops  against  Hiero.  The 
engagement  was  long  and  obstinate,  and  some  historians  represent 
Hiero  as  victorious.  But  if  so,  Polybius  pertinently  asks,  why  did 
Hiero  abandon  his  camp  in  the  night  and  retire  to  Syracuse  ?  The 
fact,  indeed,  that  he  still  occupied  his  camp  in  the  evening  after  the 
battle  shows  that  his  defeat  was  not  ruinous ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
convince  him  that  he  could  not  overcome  the  Romans  in  the  field. 
Elated  with  his  success  Appius  resolved  on  attacking  the  Cartha- 
ginians also.  Having  given  his  men  a  day's  rest  he  sallied  out  at 
sunrise.  He  was  again  successful ;  he  drove  the  Carthaginians  from 
their  position,  and  the  survivors  sought  the  protection  of  the  nearest 
towns.  The  siege  of  Messana  being  thus  raised,  Appius  scoured  the 
country  between  it  and  Syracuse,  and  finally  sat  down  before  Syra- 
cuse itself.  But  Ihe  army  was  not  provisioned  for  a  long  siege,  and 
once  more  Syracuse  was  saved  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  district 
round  it.  In  the  sallies  made  from  the  town  Hiero  appears  to  have 
been  as  often   successful  as  the   Romans,  the  consul  himself  on  one 
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n  all  but  falling  into  tbe  hands  of  the  enemy.      Before  break- 
ing up  his  camp,  however,  Appius  ascertained  that  Micro  was  inclined 
to  make  terms.     Satisfied  with  that  he  led  off  his  anny,  and,  leaving  Triumpki 
a  garrison  in  Messana,  returned  to  Rome,  which  he  was  allowed  to  <f '^pp"'' 
enter  In  triumph,  as  was  also  his  colleague  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  had  ""■^f^.j^^^ 
been  engaged  in  suppressing  a  rising  of  the  Volsinians.  Fhccm. 

Such  were  (he  results  of  the  first  year  of  a  war  destined  to  last 
for  twenty-four.      They  were  considered  satisfactory  at  Rome,  and   it 
was  resolved   that  the  establishment  of  Roman   influence   in   Sicily 
should  be  pushed  with  even  greater  ene[^y  in  the  next  campaign. 
Both  consuls   in  363  were  sent  to   Sicily,  each  with   the  regular  con-  ^^j.  coss 
sular  army  of  two  legions.      The  arrival  of  this   formidable  force  at  M'. 
once  gave  rise  to  a  wide-spread  movement  among  the  Sicilian  cities,  ^'"i"^'" 
Even  at  Segesta,  long  a  faithful  ally  of  Carthage,  the  citizens  mas-  ^f-^'""' 
sacred  the   Carthaginian  garrison  and  handed  over  the  town  to  the  oiadlias 
consuls.     This  movement,  and  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  consul  Crasius. 
Valerius,^  convinced  Hiero  that  the  Romans  were  destined  eventually  -*'""';'"<''" 
to  be  the  victors.      He   therefore   determined   to   quit   his   alliajice  |-^ fy-'-our 
with  the  Carthaginians,  which  must  have  always  been  distasteful  ^f  Jiumun 
to  him,  and    made  offers  of  peace  and  friendship  to  the   Romans.   alKancr. 
The  co-operation   of  Syracuse   was   of  great   importance  to   them,  Hiero 
especially  as   a  source  of  supplies ;  the  offers  were  gladly  accepted,  makes 
and  Hiero  remained  the  active  and  laithfiil  friend  of  Rome  to  the  end  ^"ft^f, 
of  his  life.     With  great  skill  he  maintained  the  indepiendence  and 
neutrality  of  his  kingdom  through  all  the  chances  and  changes  of 
ihe  war,  devoting  himself  to  internal  reforms,  and  to  attracting  the 
admiration  of  his  subjects  by  success  in  the  great  games  in  Greece. 

Alarmed  at  the  defection  of  Hiero,  and  feeling  certain  that  Great fn 
the  Romans  would  not  long  be  content  with  merely  protecting  such  paraiimts 
Greek  towns  as  joined  their  alliance,  the  Carthaginians  made  great  "' '  "" 
efforts  to  increase  their  forces  in  Sicily.  Fresh  recruits  were  enlisted 
&nm  the  Ligurians,  Celts,  and  Iberians ;  and  Agrigentum,  as  the 
strongest  and  most  important  town  on  the  south  coast,  was  selected 
as  iheir  headquarters.  It  had  no  harbour  and  stood  some  three 
miles  back  from  the  coast,  but  it  was  convenient  for  operations  in 
ihe  central  districts,  and  into  it  they  collected  the  bulk  of  their  war 
material  Thus  the  second  year  of  the  war  (263)  passed  without  any 
striking  event  The  Carthaginians  were  collecting  their  forces ;  the 
Romans  were  securing  such  of  the  cities  as  voluntarily  joined  them. 

The  next  consuls   took  a   more   decided    line.     When    Lucius 
Posiumius  and  Quintus   Mamllius  came  to  Sicily,  the  threatening 
nature  of  the  preparations  at  Agrigentum  could  no  longer  be  over- 
looked.    They  resolved  that  their  whole  energies  must  be  directed 
•  Menlionwl  only  by  Pliny,  .V.  H.  35.  §  22, 
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to  its  capture.  Both  crnsular  armies  were  accordingly  concentrated 
within  a  mile  from  its  walls.  The  citadel  stood  on  a  steep  bill  about 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  while  the  town  and  its  temples  lay  to  the 
south-east,  lower  down  the  slope,  the  whole  being  enclosed  in  the 
fork  formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Hypeas  and  Akragas.  At  the 
mouth  of  these  combined  streams  there  was  merely  a  piece  of  open 
beach,  with  no  good  haven  for  ships.  Help  therefore  could  not  be 
expected  from  the  sea.  But  the  commander  in  the  town,  Hannibal 
son  of  Cisco,  showed  great  spirit ;  inflicted  more  than  one  severe 
defeat  on  the  Roman  foraging  parties  ;  and  even  made  an  assault  on 
the  camp,  which  was  only  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  The 
consids  had  hitherto  been  in  one  camp ;  they  now  separated  and 
fortified  two,  one  on  the  south  between  the  city  and  the  sea  near 
the  temple  of  Asklepios,  the  other  to  the  west  of  the  town  in 
the  direction  of  Heraclea,  from  which  succour  would  be  likely  to 
come  to  the  garrison.  Communication  between  the  camps  was 
maintained  by  a  line  of  pickets,  and  the  Komans  drew  their  supplies 
from  Herbessus,  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  com 
and  cattle  were  sent  by  cities  allied  to  them.  For  Ave  months  the 
siege  went  on  without  important  incident ;  but  as  there  were  50,000 
persons  in  the  town  the  food  began  to  run  short  Hannibal  had 
been  able  however  10  keep'  up  communication  with  Carthage,  and  a 
fresh  army,  with  more  elephants,  was  sent  to  join  Hanno  at  Heraclea 
to  enable  him  to  relieve  Agrigentum.  Thus  reinforced  Hanno 
seized  Herbessus,  the  source  of  their  supplies,  reducing  the  Komans 
almost  to  the  [Kisitlon  of  a  besieged  garrison.  They  were  besides 
suRering  from  an  epidemic,  and  must  inevitably  have  raised  the 
siege  had  not  Hiero  contrived  to  throw  sufficient  supplies  into 
their  camp  to  enable  them  to  hold  out.  For  two  months  they 
sustained  nearly  daily  attacks  from  Hanno,  in  one  of  which  their 
cavalry  was  tempted  out  by  Numidian  skirmishers  and  suffered 
heavily.  But  though  the  Romans  were  in  great  difficulties,  the 
Agrigentines  were  in  still  worse,  and  Hannibal  kept  warning  Hanno 
by  signals  and  messages  that  his  men  were  deserting,  and  that  he 
could  not  hold  out  against  the  famine  much  longer.  Hanno  there- 
fore determined  to  risk  a  general  engagement.  The  Romans  wete 
eager  to  accept  it ;  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  broke  the  Cartha- 
ginian lines,  inflicted  a  terrible  slaughter  on  the  flying  enemy, 
and  captured  their  baggage  and  most  of  their  elephants.  But  the 
fatigue  of  the  battle,  or  the  carouse  after  the  victory,  caused  the 
watches  of  the  night  to  be  somewhat  negligently  kept  ;  and  Hannibal 
took  advantage  of  this  to  lead  out  his  garrison  across  the  Roman 
trenches.  At  daybreak  the  Romans  discovered  what  had  happened, 
and  indeed  were  for  a  time  engaged  with  Hannibal's  rear.     They 
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did   rot  however   attempt  a  pursuit,  but   proceeded   to   occupy  and 
plunder   the   town,    from   which    2  5,000   prisoners   were  sold    into 

Thus  afler  a  siege  of  seven   months,  during  which  the   Romans 
are  said  to  have  lost  30,000  men, — many  of  them  perhaps  Sicilian 
allies, — this   stronghold    of   the    Carthaginians   passed    into    Roman 
hands  in  the  winter  of  262-261.      Its  fall  marks  a  period  in  the  war;  Efftct of 
It  settled  the  question  of  superiority  on   land  in  favour  of  Rome,  the/allof 
The  Carthaginians,  in  spite  of  some  successes  in  detail,  never  had  ^f"~ 
a   real    chance    of   recovering   supremacy   in   Sicily   again.      Hence-  ^jjj, 
forward  their  hold  upon  the  island  is  rather  a  desperate  clinging  to 
certain  strong  points  on  the  western  coast :  while  the  Romans  from 
this  time  steadily  aimed  not  only  at  confining   the  influence  and 
arms  of  the  Carthaginians  to  their  own  territory,  but  at  driving  them 
out  of  the  island. 

But  the  events  of  the  next  year  {261),  though  not  on  the  whole  ^6'  noi 
unfavourable   to  the  Roman  arms,  showed  that  this  aim  was  in-  """*'''' 
capable  of  realisation  as  long  as  the  Carth^inians  were  masters  ^aieveni 
of  the    sea.      It  was   comparatively   easy   to   win   or   force   to   their 
allegiance  the  inland  towns  ;  but  those  on  the  western  and  northern 
coasts  were  held  in  terror  by  the  Carthaginian  fleets,  and   could  not 
become  Roman  even  if  they  wished  it.     An  able  commander  named 
Hamilcar  ^  was  sent   to  supersede   Hanno,  and  was  active  in  sailing 
along  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  even  making  descents  upon  Italy : 
and  in  spite  of  their  defeat  at  Agrigentum  the  Carthaginians  were 
now  besieging  the   Roman  garrison  at  Segesta  i  while  a  detachment 
of  their    forces  was    sent    to  strengthen   Sardinia.      The    Romans  161-160. 
therefore  determined  to  build  a  fleet.  T*" 

It  was  a  resolution  of  singular  daring  in  the  circumstances.      The  ^^j"' 
vast  superiority  of  the  modem  ironclad  makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  *„/. 
a  parallel  at    the   present    time ;  a   nearer  analogy  would    be   the 
English  or   Dutch  of  the  sixteenth  century  venturing  to  attack  the 
galleons    of  a    Spanish    Armada    with    vessels    collected    from    the 
merchants  of  their  own  land.     Though  the  Romans  possessed  some  Their  dis- 
merchant  marine,  and  had  even  employed  ships  of  war  at  times,  advaniaga 
they  do   not   seem   to   have  had  any  of  the  larger  kind,  the  guin-  '°T?"'^ 
queremcs,  which  the  Phoenician  builders  constructed  for  the  Cartha-  cariha- 
ginian  navy.     The  ships  in  the  port  of  Tarentum  had  been  easily  giniaru. 
destroyed    by  the    Tarentine    triremes,   and    naval    affairs    seem   to 
have  been  neglected  since  that  time  (281).     Thus,  when  they  first 
crossed  to  Sicily  they  had,  as  we  saw,  to  send  elsewhere  for  ships  ; 
and  now  that  it  became  necessary  to  build  a  fleet,  they  had  neither 

>  Not  Hamilcar  Barcas,  (be  father  of  HannitiaL 
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shipbuilders  capable  of  constructing  guinquerentis  nor  sailors  cap- 
able of  rowing  and  managing  them.  The  case  of  the  CarthagiDians 
was  very  different.  Like  their  ancestors  at  Tyre,  they  had  long 
been  renowned  for  the  number  and  size  of  their  ships,  the  skill 
of  their  rowers  and  pilots,  and  their  dexterity  in  practising  the 
manteuvres  which  gave  the  trained  crew  the  superiority  over  the 
untrained.  Their  navy  was  the  source  of  their  power,  and  was  held 
in  proporttonably  high  esteem.  It  was  not,  like  their  army,  served 
by  foreign  mercenaries-  They  might  at  times  hire  rowers  or  com- 
pel their  slaves  to  labour  at  the  oar,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crews  were 
composed  of  citizens  to  whom  seamanship  was  a  life-long  profes^oa 
Their  captains  and  pilots  were  no  amateurs ;  long  practice  and 
experience  had  given  them  minute  knowledge  of  the  coast-line,  the 
harbours  of  refuge,  the  bays  and  headlands,  and  the  points  of  danger. 
They  had  studied  the  stars  and  the  signs  of  the  sky,  and  knew  when 
to  expeci  foul  weather  and  when  it  was  prudent  to  trust  to  the  open 
sea.  Thus,  though  they  had  often  suffered  defeat  on  land,  no  one 
for  a  long  time  past  had  seriously  disputed  their  supremacy  at  sea. 
That  the  Romans,  entirely  without  these  advantages, — without  pro- 
fessional seamen,  and  without  even  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  in  which  it  was  possible  to  sail, — ^should  hope  with  a  fleet 
of  hastily-built  ships  and  with  half-trained  crews  to  meet  and  check 
this  great  maritime  power,  must  have  seemed  almost  incredible 
presumption. 

All  through  the  winter  and  early  spring  the  preparations  went  on. 
The  ships  were  built  on  the  model  of  a  Punic  quinquereme  which 
had  been  stranded  on  the  Italian  shore  of  the  Straits  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war  ;  and  such  of  the  citizens  as  were  to  be  employed  io 
the  service  were  trained  on  wooden  platforms  in  the  proper  move- 
ments of  rowing.  The  bulk  of  the  crews  however  were  obtained 
from  maritime  allies,  as  the  name  long  retained  by  their  sailors 
{socii  navalcs)  shows.  By  the  spring  of  260  the  great  undertakins 
was  accomplished ;  the  ships  were  launched  and  put  under  the 
command  of  one  of  the  consuls,  Gnaeus  Cornelius  Scipio,  while  the 
other  consul  Gains  Duilius  went  to  Sicily  to  relieve  the  besieged 
garrison  of  Segesia.  Afier  a  brief  preliminary  practice  in  real  sea- 
rowing  they  started  for  Messana,  the  consul  himself  preceding  the 
main  body  by  a  few  days  with  a  squadron  of  seventeen  ships. 

The  first  encounter  with  the  enemy  was  disastrous.  When 
Scipio  arrived  at  Messana  he  was  met  by  an  offer  to  put  the  island 
of  Lipara  into  his  hands.  Conceiving  that  it  would  be  a  valuable 
place  for  stores  for  the  fleet,  he  sailed  thither  with  his  sevenieen 
vessels.  But  he  had  not  taken  into  account  the  rapidity  of  the 
hostile  fleet.     Hannibal  was  at  Panoimus,  and,  the  movement  of 
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Cornelius  becoming  promptly  known  to  him,  he  despatched  Boodts 
with  twenty  ships  by  nighl  ;  and  when  day  broke  Scipio  found  him- 
self blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Lipara.  The  crews  of  the  Roman  siifie  is 
ships  ran  their  vessels  ashore  and  fled,  and  Scipio  was  obliged  to  takm 
surrender  himself  and  his  ships.  Hannibal  then  put  out  to  P^isver 
sea  with  fifty  ships  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  Che  main  Roman  ^' 
fleet ;  but  falling  in  with  it  unexpectedly  as  it  rounded  a  promon- 
tory of  the  Italian  coast,'  he  lost  the  greater 'part  of  his  ships 
and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  The  Roman  fleet  therefore 
arrived  in  good  spirits  at  Messana ;  but  were  there  greeted  with 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  their  commander,  and  the  loss  of  his 
seventeen  ships.  The  officers  at  once  sent  for  the  other  consul 
Gaius  Duilius  from  Segesta,  and  meanwhile  made  active  prepara- 
tions for  fighting  the  Punic  fleet  They  were  conscious  of  iheir 
inferiority  in  naval  tactics.  They  did  not  understand,  as  the  Cartha- 
ginians did,  how  lo  manoeuvre  a  vessel  so  as  to  bring  her  beak  crash- 
ing into  an  enemy's  broadside ;  how  to  dash  through  the  enemy's 
line,  and  turning  rapidly  to  charge  stem  or  side  ;  how  to  sweep 
away  his  oars  by  a  swift  rush  past,  or  practise  other  feats  which 
tequired  great  command  over  the  vessel  and  long  and  laborious  train- 
ing. They  therefore  determined  on  another  method  of  fighting, 
which,  however  rough  and  unscientific,  would  make  (he  victory 
depend  on  the  fighting  men  on  deck,  of  whose  superiority  to  (he  enemy 
they  felt  confident.  The  object  of  the  contrivance  was  to  enable 
these  men  to  board  an  enemy's  vessel  and  fight  as  though  on  land. 
To  effect  this  they  constructed  a  wooden  gangway  or  boarding  Thtcor 
bridge  on  each  vessel,  swinging  round  a  pole  fixed  in  ihe  prow. 
Its  extremity  was  elevated  by  a  rope  which  ran  through  a 
pulley  at  the  top  of  the  pole,  and  had 'on  its  lower  side  a  sharp 
iron  spike.  The  machine  was  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  swung 
backwards  and  forwards  according  to  the  direction  of  the  enemy's 
ship.  The  plan  was  to  run  as  close  to  an  enemy  as  possible,  and  to 
swing  round  the  boarding-bridge  till  its  end  could  drop  upon  his 
deck.  The  two  ships  would  thus  be  grappled  together.  If  they 
nrere  close  alongside,  the  Roman  soldiers  would  leap  on  board ; 
or  if  the  spike  dropped  on  the  enemy's  prow  or  stem,  they  would 
board  by  means  of  the  gangway  two  abreast,  resting  their  shields 
on  the  railing  which  ran  along  each  side  of  the  gangway.  The 
machines  were  called  corvi  or  "  crows." 

By  the  time  that  these  preparations  were  completed  Duilius 
arrived.      Hearing  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  plundering  the 

'  Poljbius  (i.  3i)  calls  it  "  The  promonlory  of  Italy,"  rd  r^t  '\ia>h\i 
dxpm^/xDr.  He  perfiaps  means  the  promontory  below  Hippo,  C  Vaticano,  which 
ipighl  lo  Sicilians  be  Ike  promontory  of  Italy. 
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coast  near  Mylae,  he  determined  to  sail  at  once  to  the  attacL. 
Hannibal  was  ready  (o  meet  him,  feeling  a  natural  confidence  in  the 
superior  skill  of  his  seamen  and  the  better  construction  of  bis  ships. 
But  this  very  confidence  turned  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans. 
On  board  a  huge  galley  with  seven  banks  of  oars,  which  had  once 
belonged  to  king  Pyrrhus,  and  followed  by  130  ships,  he  did  not 
condescend  to  have  recourse  to  any  maniEuvres.  His  ships  charged 
prow  to  prow  just  as  they  came  up  in  loose  order,  without  attempt* 
ing  any  of  the  usual  obhque  movements.  The  Punic  captains  indeed 
were  puzzled  at  the  novel  appearance  of  the  "crows,"  but  felt  so  sure 
of  an  easy  victory  that  they  took  no  precautions  against  a  danger 
which  they  did  not  fully  understand.  But  as  they  steered  confi. 
dently  upon  the  Roman  ships,  ihey  suddenly  found  their  vessels 
grappled  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Roman  soldiers  pouring 
over  the  ships'  sides.  Thirty  of  the  leading  vessels  were  thus 
captured  with  their  crews,  and  among  these  the  admiral's  seven- 
banked  galley,  though  he  himself  escaped  in  a  boat.  Thereupon 
the  other  Carthaginians  abandoned  the  direct  charge,  and,  trusting 
to  their  spteed,  attempted  10  row  round  the  Roman  ships  and  charge 
them  on  stem  or  broadside.  But  the  "  crows,"  swinging  easily 
round,  proved  ^ain  effective,  and  by  one  means  or  another  twenty 
more  Carthaginian  ships  were  taken  or  sunk,'  and  the  rest  fled  back 
to  Panormus,  from  which  place  Hannibal  took  the  remnants  of  his 
fleet  back  to  Carthage. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  victory  was  to  enable  Duilius  to 
relieve  Segesta.  He  could  now  coast  along  the  island  and  land  his 
men  near  enough  to  reach  the  town  easily.  In  nine  days  he  forced 
the  Carthaginians  to  raise  the  siege  ;  and  on  his  way  back  to  the 
fleet  carried  Macella  by  assault.^  The  Carth^inians  indeed  bad 
one  stroke  of  good  fortune,  The  Sicilian  allies  of  the  Roman  army 
were  encamped  between  Thermae  and  Paropus, — having  it  seems 
had  some  quarrel  about  precedence  on  the  field, — and  the  vigilant 
Hamilcar  from  Panormus  surprised  and  killed  some  4000.  Still 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  were  confined  more  closely  than  ever  to 
their  strong  places  on  the  west  and  north-west  coast  from  Panormus 

1  These  are  Ibe  numbers  of  Polybius  {i.  33).  Those  given  in  the  transcripts 
of  the  surviving  columna  roslrata  are  a  restoration  from  Orosius  and  Euttopius,— 
Ihirty-one  taken  and  thirteen  sank.  Polybius  says  nothing  of  sinking  viiisels  as 
opposed  to  taking  them. 

*  Tfae  site  of  Macella  is  uncertain,  but  its  capture  was  looked  upon  as  of 
sufficient  importance  10  be  put  upon  the  (olumta  raitrata :  ".  .  ■  Mtueiamfxr 
epidum  pucnaitdo  cepit."  llie  fragment  of  Parian  marble  still  existing  at  Rome 
is  generally  admilled  10  l>e  a  restoration  of  the  Imperial  time.  Still,  as  Quinlilum 
and  Pliny  both  i^ptrded  it  as  antique,  ibe  inscription  itself  can  hardly  be  a  fiuidbil 
compoution  of  an  antiquary.     It  is  very  likely  an  exact  copy  of  the  original. 
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to  Lilybaeum  ;  while  the  result  to  the  Romans  ivas.more  lar-reaching. 
By   the  victory  of  Mylae  Rome  had  become  a  naval  power,  and 
not  only  could  threaten  the  Carthaginian  position  in  Corsica  and 
Sardinia  and  other  islands,   but  might    even  invade   their  African 
home.      As  soon   as    they   heard   of   the    Roman   ship-building,    the 
Carthaginians    had    strengthened    their    force    in    Sardinia,    rightly 
thinking  that    (he   Romans  would    begin   with    the    islands.     Thus 
we    find    that    next    year    only    one    consul    went    to    Sicily,    while  asg.   Cesi. 
the    other    consul    Lucius    Scipio    was    sent    to    Corsica.      He    took  ^  f"""- 
the  chief  town  Aleria,  expelled  the  Carthaginians,  and  forced  the  'J  '"f 
Corsicans    to    [jive    hostages.^     He    then    went    to    Sardinia    and  Qgil/ 
blockaded  the  mouth  of  a  harbour  in  which  Hannibal,  who  had  been  Aquilliui 
sent   ther«  from   Carthage  after  his  defeat  at    Mylae,  was   lying   at  Fiorus. 
anchor.      He  inflicted  so  much  loss  on  the  Carthaginians  that  they 
mutinied  and  crucified  Hannibal.      Scipio  had  not   sufficient  force  to 
attempt   (he  conquest  of  Sardinia ;  but  his  expedition  showed  the 
change  in  the  maritine  position  of  Rome  caused  by  the  victory  of 
Mylae.        It    is   no   wonder   therefore   that   Duilius  received  all   the 
honours  his  fellow- cit liens  could  give.    His  was  the  first  naval  triumph 
ever  celebrated.     Appius  Claudius  had  perhaps  led  Carthaginians  in 
his    procession    to    the   Capitol ;    but    the    triumph    of   Duilius    was   Tlu 
rendered  conspicuous  by  the  spoils  of  ships,  and — what  was  almost  '"''."'^*  "/ 
a  novelty  in  Rome — by  great  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  coins  (probably  ^'"'""■ 
Sicilian    nummt),    valued  at   not    less   than    3,000,000   asses.      Two 
columns,  adorned  with  beaks  of  ships,  were  erected   in  his  honour, 
one  near  the  Circus  and  another  near  the  speaker's  platform  between 
the  Comitium  and  Forum ;  and  he  was  allowed  throughout  his  life 
lo    return    from  public   banquets   preceded   by   a   torehbearer  and 

While  Scipio  was  attacking  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  his  colleague  ^9- 
Flonw  was  in  Sicily,     But  it  seems  that  the  Roman  interests  in  that  ■S'"'^- 
island  did  not  make  rapid  progress.     Hamikar  was  an  active  and 
formidable    enemy,   and    while    Florus    found    the   strong   town   of 
Mytistiatus  (of  uncertain  site)  so  difficult  10  take  that  he  remained 
all   the  winter   before   it,  Hamilcar  was   strengthening   Drepana,   to 
which  he  transferred  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx.      At  home  the  vast  Troubles 
increase   of  the  slaves,  owing  to  the  Sicilian  victories,  joined  to  a  '"  *om(. 
great  influx  of  south  Italian  shipbuilders,  had  caused  an  outbreak,  or 
the  fear   of  an   outbreak,  of  a  servile  insurrection.      The  year  259, 
therefore,  was  not  altogether  a  prosperous  one  for  Rome.     The  next 
consulship,  however,  was  more  active.      Mytistratus  was  taken  by 

'  His  tomb  is  still  eilani  ;  in  the  inscription  we  read  ka  afit  Canica  Aleria-  1 
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2SS.   Cf<i     Atitius,  and   its  inhabitants  enslaved,  while  the  Carthaginian  garri- 

A.  Aiiiius  son   escaped    hy  nighL     Hippana  (of  uncertain    site),    Camarina, 

Caiaiinui,    ^^^  Enna  also  fell ;  but  an  attack  on   the  island  of   Lipara  iras 

Sulpiciui      repulsed.      These  and   similar  achievements  in    258   and   257  *ere 

Pattrculm.  Dot    accomplished     without     difficulty    and     loss.        At     Camarina 

especially,  the  Roman  army  nearly  met  with  a  great  disaster.     On 

Htroism  of  their  march  they  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  tnust  have  been  cut  10 

a  military    pjeces   but   for   the   heroism   of  a   military  tribune,  whose   name  is 

CamaULa    ^^'''oDsly  given  as  Q.  Caedicius,  M.  Calpuniius,  or  Labcrius.     With 

300  men  he  marched  on  to  a  conspicuous  piece  of  rising  grotitid, 

and   diverted   the  attention   of  the   enemy.      Nearly  all   of  the  300 

were   cut   10   pieces,  as   they   knew   they  must   be,   but   the   consul 

Calatinus  was  able  to  lead  olT  his  army.     The  heroic  tribune,  though 

covered  with  wounds,  appears  to  have  survived. 

ItrgiiiHirig  A  new  departure  was  now  contemplated  at  Rome.      One  of  the 

^»ptra-       consuls  for  258,  Gaius  Sulpicius,  had  been  eng.iged  in  some  success- 

AMia  '"'  OF*i^a''ons  in  Sardinia,  and  encouraged   by  them   had   sailed  for 

j^S.  the  African  coast,  destroyed  pait  of  a  fleet  sent  to  oppose  him,  and 

made  several  descents  upon  the  land,  but  had  finally  been  forced  by 

Hanno  to  retire.     Next  year  (Z57)  the  consul  Gaius  Atilius  Regulus 

?j7.  took  special  pains  with  the  navy,  and  in  an  engagement  off  Tyndarii, 

ladrnsive     q^  the  Sicihan  coast,  opposite  Lipara,  ihough  some  of  his  advanced 

TYHdari      ships  were  taken  or  sunk,  captured  ten  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  sunL 

eight.      Both  sides  had   suffered,  and  the  battle   may  be  considered 

drawn.      But   in   the   following   year   unusual   efforts   were  made  on 

both  sides.     The   Romans  were  resolved  to  transfer  the   war  to 

1^6.  Con.    Africa,  the  Carthaginians  to  destroy  the  Roman  fleet  before  it  could 

L..\faFilius  rggpi,  (heir  shores.      If  the  Roman  army  once  landed  in  Africa,  they 

Aiiii'us    '    knew  that  not  only  would  it  be  difficult  to  beat  in  itself,  but  that  ii 

RcfiuiHsii.  would  probably  be  joined  by  numbers  of  discontented  Libyans  and 

Immfttse       Numidians,    and    that    iheir    city   must    prepare   to   stand    a   siege, 

flettspre-      They  therefore  made  immense  preparations  for  a  battle  at  sea.     The 

lUher'^dc     R<""3"  "^^t  '^^^  greater  than  ever.     It   consisted   of  330    \a.v^ 

vessels,  with  crews  of  300  men  each,  carrying  two  consular  armies 

amounting  to   39,600  men.     It  was  a  mixed  military  and  na^-a! 

expedition,    for   as    yet   no    distinction    between    the   two    service 

existed.      This  was  specially  marked  on  the  present   occasion  by  the 

mihtary  names  given  (o  the  four  divisions   of  the  fleet.      They  vrcit 

called  legions,  the  last  being  also  spoken  of  as  Iriarii,  and   the? 

were  accompanied   by  numerous  horse   transports,  that   the   Romas 

army  might   land   in    Africa   with   all    its   usual   complement.      The 

Carthaginian  fleet  was  still  larger,  for  it  carried   1 50,000  men.     Ii 

was  also  better  fitted  for  fighting  at  sea,  for  it  did  not  con^-ey  an 

army  with  all  its  heavy  accompaniments.     The  ships  had  only  thai 


BATTLE  OF  ECNOMUS 


regular  equipment  of  fighting  men,  and  were  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  na.val  battle  alone. 

The  consuls  with  their  great  fleet  touched  at  vaiious  points  in 
the  Sicilian  coasts,  made  necessary  arrangements  for  the  safety  of 
the  several  places  occupied  by  the  Roman  forces,  and  finally  came 
lo  anchor  at  Ecnomus,  on  the  southern  shore.  From  that  point  / 
tliey  intended,  after  coasting  somewhat  farther  to  the  west,  to  ^ 
strike  across  the  open  sea  to  the  Libyan  shore.  But  the  Cartha-  ' 
ginian  fleet  had  mustered  at  Xeracleia,  and  meant  to  bar  the  way. 
The  battle  which  followed,  generally  named  from  Ecnomus,  seems 
to  have  taken  place  somewhat  nearer  Meracleia.  I'wo  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  Roman  fleet  were  arranged  in  divergent  columns  of 
single  ships,  each  ship  taking  up  its  position  in  the  rear  of  one  of 
the  (wo  six-banked  vessels  of  the  consuls,  a  little  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  ship  in  front  of  it.  They  formed,  therefore,  a  wedge,  at  the 
apex  of  which  were  the  two  consular  ships.  The  base  of  the  wedge 
*is  formed  by  the  third  division  (towing  the  horse  transports)  in 
line.  Behind  this,  and  parallel  lo  it,  was  the  fourth  division,  also  m 
line,  forming  a  reserve. 


The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  drawn  up  their  vessels 
in  a  long  line,  so  extended  as  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of 
their  superior  swiftness  to  outflank  the  enemy  and  charge  as  suited 
iheiiL  This  was  Hanno's  task,  who  accordingly  had  on  the  right 
King  the  swiftest  vessels  armed  with  beaks  for  charging.  The 
centre  was  commanded  by  Hamilcar,  while  the  left  wing  at  right 
angles  lo  the  line  kept  close  under  the  shore.  The  Roman  plan  was 
to  charge  with  their  two  columns  through  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
line,  which  was  weak,  and  to  trust  to  the  confusion  thus  caused  for 
the  third  and  fourth  divisions  to  make  their  way  through  also.     The 
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fight,  however,  resolved  itself  into  three  separate  battles.  A 
manceuvre  of  Hainilcar's  succeeded  in  separating  the  divisions  of 
■  the  Roman  fleet  As  soon  as  the  Romans  charged  he  ordered  his 
ships  to  row  ofTas  if  in  flight  The  Roman  columns  followed  with 
exultation  :  and  when  they  seemed  sufliciently  separated  from  the 
third  and  fourth  divisions  he  signalled  to  his  ships  to  turn  and 
charge.  But  though  the  Carthaginians  were  the  belter  sailors,  and 
c<mld  manceuvre  (heir  ships  much  more  skilfully  than  their  oppo- 
nents, yet  when  they  came  to  close  quarters  the  Roman  strength 
prevailed  ;  the  grappling  irons  were  again  used,  and  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  soon  gained  the  victory.  This 
was  one  battle.  A  second  was  brought  about  by  Hanno  from  the 
Carthaginian  right,  who  look  advantage  of  the  struggle  in  the  centre 
to  row  round  and  attack  the  fourth  or  reserve  division.  A  third  wis 
caused  by  the  left  wing  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  had  been  posted 
along  the  shore,  manceuvring  itself  into  line  opposite  the  Roman 
third  division,  which  was  encumbered  by  towing  the  horse-transports. 
The  men  let  go  or  cut  the  towing-cables,  and  the  transports  seem 
10  have  drifted  back  upon  the  fourth  division  and  added  to  its 
embarrassment 

The  first  begun  of  these  three  battles,  that  in  the  centre,  was  the 
first  over.  Hamilcar  was  overpowered  and  fled,  and  the  consuls  had 
leisure  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  ships  in  the  rear,  which  were 
suffering  in  the  other  two  battles  somewhat  severely.  Regulus  was 
the  first  to  get  free,  and  he  hastened  to  the  help  of  the  fourth  division 
which,  between  the  charges  of  Hanno's  ships  and  the  necessity  of 
assisting  the  abandoned  horse-transports,  were  in  considerable 
difficulty.  Finding  themselves  now  between  two  enemies,  Hanno's 
ships  gave  way  and  retreated,  and  Regulus,  being  joined  by  Manlius, 
then  went  to  the  relief  of  the  third  division,  which  had  been  driven 
towards  the  coast  by  the  Carthaginian  left,  though  they  had  not 
received  much  damage, — the  fear  of  the  "  crows  "  keeping  the  Punic 
ships  from  charging  freely.  It  was  here  that  the  Romans  had 
their  greatest  success,  for  they  captured  fifty  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
The  three  battles  had  not  been  quite  simultaneous,  and  had  been 
decided  in  different  ways,  but  the  general  result  was  clearly  in  fai-onr 
of  the  Romans.  They  had  lost  twenty-four  ships  sunk,  the  Cartha- 
ginians more  than  thirty.  Not  a  single  Roman  ship  had  been  takcp 
with  its  crew,  while  they  had  taken  sixty-four  of  the  Carthaginians. 
But  the  best  proof  of  their  victory  was  that  they  now  did  that  fbr 
which  they  had  fought.  After  putting  in  on  the  Sicilian  coast  fo( 
repairs  and  fresh  provisions,  in  a  few  days  they  put  to  sea  again,  and 
steered  straight  to  the  promontory  of  Kermaeum,  which  tenninates 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Carthage. 
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The  fiill  effects  of  their   defeat  were  now  coming  upon  the  Tit 
Canhaginians.     The   enemy    was    in   their   counrry   and   must  be  Komans 
opposed  no  longer  with  ships,  in  which  they  might  still  feel  that  ^J"^ 
they  *efe  superior,  but  on  land  where  they  had   already  found  that  y/^' 
their  troops  were  generally  overmatched.      They  began  preparations 
atODCe  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  employing  the  remains  of  the 
armament  which  had  found  its  way  home  in  detachments  after  the 
battle  of  Ecnomus.      But   an    immediate    advance    upon    Carthage 
itself  was  not  the  design  of  the  Roman  commanders.     They  had 
lir^i  to  secure  a  base  of  operations.     Coasting  along  the  peninsula 
'torn  Hermaeum  to  the   south-cast,  they  laid  siege  to  Clnpea,  which 
speedily  surrendered    and    was    occupied    by   a    Roman    garrison. 
Starting   from    Clupea    the    consuls    ravaged    the    country   towards 
Carthage,  carrying  off  an  immense  booty  of  cattle  and  slaves.      The 
Carthaginians    seemed    to    have    hoped  that    the  Roman    invasion 
*^  a  mere   raid,  and   that,  if  they   kept    their   capital   secure,  the 
enemy  would  depart   at   the   approach   of  autumn.      But  when  they 
ieaml  that  Reguius  was  to  remain   with  a  considerable  part  of  the  Rtgulus 
army  throughout  the  winter,  the  other  consiil   taking  back  the   rest  "^d part  if 
with  the  booty,— they   understood   that   a   real    occupation    of  the  ',^^'' 
numiiy  was   contemplated,   and    that    they  must    make    strenuous  during  ikt 
eflbits  to  save  themselves.     Hasdnibal,  son  of  Hanno,  and  Bostarus  iDi«ur  in 
»ereappointed  generals,  and  Mamilcar,  with  5000  infantry  and  500  4A''™. 
b«ne,  was  sent  for  from  Heracleia,  and  associated  with  them  in  the  '■f"''^-^- 
txmmand.     Through  the  autumn  and  winter  they  were  to  do  their 
^t  lo  prevent   the  plundering  of  the   country  and   the  advance  of 
Ref:ii!us  towards  the  capital.     But  in  this  task  they  met  with  very 
little  saccess.     They  were  frequently  defeated  in  skirmishes,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  force  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  a  town  called  Adys 
they  suifeied  a  severe  reverse,  losing  their  camp  and  retreating  in 
peat  confosion.      Polybius  attributes  their  general  ill  success  to  bad 
•actici     Their  strength   lay  in   cavalry  and  elephants  ;  they  should 
'hercfore  have  been  careful   to  choose   plains  and   open   ground   for 
attacking  the  enemy,  but  they  timidly  clung  to  the  hills,  where  these 
parts  of  their  army  were  of  little  or  no  avail.     The  Romans,  there- 
lore,  for  a  time  carried  all  before  them,  and  before  long  occupied  Rtguius 
Tunes,  which   was   within   ten   miles   of  Carthage   itself,  making   il  •^'■"fi" 
their  headquarters  for  plundering  the  country  up  to  the  very  walls  of  '"''"■ 
the  capital 

The  city  was  now  in  the  utmost  distress  and  terror.  TTie 
Roman  enemy  was  within  sight ;  on  ihe  other  side  the  Carthat>inians 
l>ad  to  defend  themselves  against  an  attack  of  rebellious  Numidians  ; 
their  generals  were  being  beaten  in  the  field  ;  many  of  the  (owns  in 
iheir  territory  were  openly  joining  the  Romans  ;  the  city  was  becom- 
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ing  crowded  with  terrified  countryfolk,  and  a.  famine  seemed 
Fniiilisi  imminent.  In  these  circumstances  they  were  glad  to  listen  to  pn>- 
nrgaiia-  posals  from  Regulus  in  the  spring  of  255.  His  object  in  making 
iwnsfor  them  was  to  prevent  the  credit  of  the  surrender  of  Carthage,  which 
'SS- '  ^^  "°"'  considered  certain,  from  falling  to  his  successor  in  the  con- 

sulship. But  his  terms  were  of  the  utmost  severity.  The  Cartha- 
ginians were  to  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  to  restore  Roman 
prisoners  without  ransom,  and  to  pay  a  ransom  for  their  own  ;  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  an  annual  tribute ;  to  make  no 
alliance  without  the  consent  of  Rome  ;  to  keep  only  one  ship  of  war 
for  themselves,  but  10  maintain  fifty  triremes  at  the  service  of  Rome. 
The  Carthaginians  naturally  thought  that  nothing  worse  could  be 
imposed  if  their  city  was  taken,  and  determined  to  resist.  The 
event  justified  them,  and  gave  a  stern  rebuke  to  the  over-confidence 
of  Regulus,  who  presumed  so  far  on  his  good  fortune  as  to  beliei-e 
that  a  great  ciiy  like  Carthage  could  fall  after  a  few  months'  cam- 
paign to  what  was  after  all  but  a  weak  army. 
Xanihipfus  About  the  time  of  these  fruitless  negotiations  there  arrived  at 
0/  Spuria  Carthage,  among  other  Greek  mercenaries  hired  by  a  recruiting  agent, 
a  certain  Spartan  named  Xanlhippus,  The  prestige  of  the  Spartan 
training  and  discipline  had  not  yet  died  out,  and  Xanthippus  n-as 
said  to  have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  it,  and  to  have  had  lar^'e 
experience  in  actual  war.  His  criticisms  were  therefore  regarded 
with  respect ;  and  when  it  became  known  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
tactics  of  ihe  Punic  generals,  and  believed  that  the  enemy  might 
still  be  defeated  if  those  tactics  were  changed,  popular  feeling 
was  violently  excited  in  favour  of  entrusting  him  with  the  supreme 
command.  Summoned  before  the  magistrates  he  explained  that 
the  mistake  had  been  in  not  selecting  ground  proper  for  the  use  of 
cavalry  and  elephants.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  elementary  fact  of 
open  and  flat  country  being  required  for  cavalry  evolutions  was  a 
novelty.  But  either  from  terror  of  the  Roman  legions  or  from  not 
keeping  the  faa  firmly  before  their  minds,  the  generals  had  more 
than  once  made  a  mistake  in  selecting  the  ground  on  which  to  offer 
battle,  or  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  outmanicuvrcd  by  Regulus 
and  forced  to  take  up  a  position  unfavourable  to  themselves,  TTiis 
would  be  enough  to  give  point  to  the  criticism  of  Xanthippus.  His 
influence  was  enhanced  by  the  skill  with  which  he  marshalled  the 
troops  and  directed  their  movements  as  soon  as  they  had  quitted  the 
town  ;  and  the  feelings  which  contribute  above  all  to  the  success  of 
an  army,  enthusiasm  and  confidence,  were  created.  The  Romans 
immediately  noticed  the  change  in  their  enemy's  tactics  and  the 
greater  skill  with  which  their  ground  was  selected.  Yet,  though 
puzzled  and  somewhat  alanned,  they  had  gained  so  many  v 
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over  the  Carthaginian  army  during  Ihe  past  months  that  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack  it  even  now.  They  therefore  pitched  Iheir 
camp  about  a  mite  from  the  enemy. 

In  the  battle  which  followed  the  total  numbers  engaged  on  each  Defiai  and 
side  were  not  widely  different.  But  in  cavalry  the  Carthaginians  '^P""^  of 
were  vastly  superior  ;  they  had  4000  horsemen,  the  Romans  only  '^  "'' 
500.  Thus  outnumbered,  the  Roman  cavalry  failed  to  be  of  any 
use  to  the  infantry,  who  were  still  ferther  weakened  by  not  being 
supported  as  usual  by  the  velites.  These  last  Regulus  posted  in 
front,  instead  of  on  the  wings,  in  order  if  possible  by  their  missiles 
to  frighten  the  elephants  which  Xanthippus  stationed  in  a  line  In 
front  of  his  phalanx.  Elephants,  as  we  have  seen  and  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  notice,  were  of  uncertain  advantage  to  an  amy, 
and  apt  to  become  as  dangerous  to  their  friends  as  10  their  foes. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  they  appear  to  have  been  employed  with 
great  efFecL  The  batlle  began  wilh  a  charge  of  the  Numidian 
horse  on  both  wings,  before  which  the  scanty  Roman  cavalry  at  once 
broke  and  fled.  The  result  of  the  infantry  battle  was  less  uniform. 
The  left  wing  drove  the  Carthaginian  right  from  its  ground  and 
hurled  it  back  upon  its  entrenchment.  This  part  of  the  line  was 
outside  the  line  of  elephants,  and  the  troops  opposed  10  them  were 
the  mercenaries.  The  Roman  right  and  centre  were  not  so  fortunate. 
The  velites  in  their  front  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  furious 
charge  of  the  elephants.  The  heavy-atmed  maniples  behind  them 
got  separated.  Some  coming  to  the  support  of  the  veliies  charged 
through  the  line  of  elephants  only  to  find  themselves  confronted 
by  the  unbroken  phalanx  of  the  Carthaginian  centre  and  left.  The 
rest  were  obliged  to  face  right  and  left  to  resist  the  victorious 
Numidian  cavalry,  which  was  now  on  their  flanks.  Both  were 
utterly  shattered.  The  advanced  maniples  dashed  themselves  to 
pieces  OD  the  Carthaginian  phalanx ;  those  behind  were  broken  up 
and  cut  down  by  the  cavalry.  The  country  was  so  flat  that 
there  was  no  rising  ground  near  on  which  they  could  rally  and 
defend  themselves  fl^m  the  horsemen  and  elephants.  The  right 
and  centre  were  thus  practically  destroyed.  Regulus  indeed,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  managed  to  escape  fixim  the  field  ;  but  they 
were  pursued  and  made  prisoners.  Some  2000  of  the  left  wing, 
who  had  advanced  so  far  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Carthaginian  right 
as  to  be  clear  of  this  disastrous  overthrow,  made  good  their  retreat 
to  Clupca. 

The  army  of  invasion  was  ihus  rendered  incapable  of  any  longer  The 
threatening   Carthage :  and   though   the   Romans   still   held   Clupea  fomaH, 
they  had   to  stand  a  siege  even  there.      It  proved  indeed  10  be  the  ''_'"""'™'^ 
end  of  the  invasion,  for  the  Roman  government  presently  resolved  to 
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abandon  Clupea  also :  and  this  failure  marks  an  era  in  the  war.  The 
activity  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  was  soon  afterwards  renewed ; 
the  struggle  had  to  be  fought  out  there  and  on  the  sea,  and  was  never 
again  during  this  war  to  be  transferred  with  any  effect  to  Africa. 

The  conqueror  of  Regulus  did  not  long  remain  in  the  service  of 
Carthage.  Successful  mercenaries  were  often  objects  of  suspicion 
to  their  employers,  who  were  usually  anxious  to  be  rid  of  ihem  as 
soon  as  possible.  Generals  were  apt  to  make  large  promises  on  the 
field  which  the  home  government  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfil ; 
and  an  armed  body  with  a  grievance  was  a  formidable  danger  to  a 
peaceful  population.  On  this  occasion  many  of  these  men  are  said  lo 
have  been  enticed  on  board  ships,  the  captains  of  which  had  secret 
orders  to  abandon  them  if  possible  on  some  island  ;  while  Xanthippus 
himself  was  to  be  put  on  a  leaky  vessel  that  he  might  be  drowned. 
These  stories,  however,  look  like  the  invention  or  exaggeration  of 
the  enemy ;  our  best  authority  represents  Xanthippus  as  retiring 
voluntarily  from  Carthage,  knowing  well  the  prejudices  likely  to  rise 
against  a  foreigner  whose  great  services  had  made  him  too  con. 
spicuous,  Vet  Polybius  admits  that  even  in  his  time  other  stories 
were  current  as  lo  the  cause  and  manner  of  his  departure.  We 
know  nothing  more  of  him,  except  that  he  disappears  henceforth 
from  the  Carth^inian  service,  to  the  relief  apparently  of  the 
Carthaginians  themselves. 

The  punishment  inflicted  on  those  Libyans  who  had  joined 
'  Regulus  was  severe.  The  tribute  of  the  towns  was  doubled ;  ttie 
farmers  were  taxed  to  the  amount  of  half  the  annual  produce  of  their 
lands ;  and  these  burdens  were  exacted  with  redoubled  harshness. 
But  this  policy  only  served  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  the  Punic 
people  were  living  among  a  subject  race,  with  which  they  had  never 
amalgamated,  and  produced  a  feeling  of  exasperation  among  the 
subjects  themselves  which  helped  to  produce  the  outbreak  at  the 
end  of  the  war  that  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Carthage. 
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CHAPTER    XIX 

THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR — Continued 

355-242 

ThixdPuiod  (355-351) — TheRomani  increase  Iheir  fleet,  but  abandon  Chipra 
—The  fieri  is  losl  in  a  alonn  (359) — A  fleet  is  again  buill  and  Panormus  is 
Uken  {354)— The  Roman  fleel  is  again  wrecked  (353)— The  Romans  abandon 
tbc  sea,  but  Himera,  Thermae,  and  Lipaia  are  taken,  the  last  by  help  of  ships 
from  Hiero  (352)— Victory  of  Melellus  al  Panonnus — Alleged  mission  of  M. 
RfgDliu — The  Oaithaginians  remove  ihe  people  of  Selinus  10  Lilybaeum 
(351 ).  Fourth  Period  (350-341)— Tlie  Romans  again  build  afleei  and  invest 
Lji.vkaeum  (350)— Grcal  defeat  of  Claudius  al  Drepana— Wreck  of  a  targe 
Bed  of  liansports  cairying  provisions  to  ihe  camp  al  Lilyb.ieum — C.  Junius 
PnUm  seiies  Envx  (349)— Siege  of  Lilybaeum  continued  (348)— Hahilcak 
Bajicas  comes  10  Sicily,  and  occupies  Hercte  (347)— Hasdrubal  seius  Eryx 
and  besieges  Ibe  Romans  on  Ihe  sumniil  of  the  mountain,  and  is  himself 
besjegcd  in  Eiyn — Frequent  but  indecisive  engagemenls  at  Ulybaeum,  Eryi, 
and  Hercte  (346-343)— The  Romans  once  more  build  a  fleet  (143)  Great 
nctory  of  LuTATiusat  the  Aegaies  islands  (loth  Manh) — Peace  is  concluded, 
and  the  Carthaginians  ei'acuate  Sicily  (341). 

The  Carthaginians  followed  up  their  success  over  M.  Regulus  by  is5-  '"""■ 
investing  the  remains  of  the  Roman  anny  in  Clupea,  but  met  with  ^"^i;" 
such  detennined  resistance,  that  they  were  still  before  the  town  when  ^^',"' 
3  report  came  that  the  Romans  intended  to  take  to  the  sea  again  with  ji/  Aemii- 
a  fbimidable  fleet,  and   to  renew  the   invasion  of  Africa      All  their  ius 
forces  therefore  were  required  at  home  to  fit  out  and  man  a  fleet  fauUui. 
I^ew  ships  were  rapidly  built,  old  ones  repaired,  and  before  the 
^nival  of  the  Romans  they  had  launched  200  vessels. 

The  Romans,  however,  far  from  entertaining  such  a  spirited  The 
policy,  had  determined  to  bring  off  their  men  and  abandon  the  Romans 
invasion  of  Africa  altogether.  They  had  indeed  been  making  Mngof 
vigorous  exertions.  The  fleet  that  had  conquered  at  Ecnomus  was  gfn^ir 
got  ready  again  for  service  and  raised  by  the  addition  of  new  vessels  army  frtm 
to  the  number  of  250.  But  they  expected  that  the  defeat  of  Clt^a. 
Regulus  would  bring  the  enemy  upon  Sicily  or  even    Italy  itaelt 
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The  new  consuls  were  therefore  despatched  to  strengthen  the 
places  most  open  to  attack  oo  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts,  and 
ry  with  orders  to  sail  afterwards  to  Clupea  and  bring  off  the  survivors 
^''-  of  the  army  of  Regulus  and  their  ships.  On  its  way  the  fleet  was 
"'  driven  by  stress  of  weather  upon  the  island  of  Cossyra  in  the  gulf 
of  Carthage,  Leaving  a  garrison  there  they  sailed  towards  the 
promontory  of  Hennaeum,  where  they  found  the  Carthaginian  fleeL 
Once  more  the  courage  and  number  of  the  Roman  soldiers  on  board 
prevailed  over  superior  skill  After  a  severe  struggle  the  battle 
was  decided  by  the  Romans  in  Ctupea  putting  out  to  sea  and  foiling 
upon  the  Carthaginians  in  the  rear,  who  thus  attacked  in  two 
directions  lost  more  than  half  their  ships.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  expedition  was  now  easily  effected.  The  soldiers  at  Clupea  were 
taken  off  and  their  fourteen  vessels  safely  convoyed  to  Camarina. 
There  was  now  no  Punic  fleet  to  intercept  them,  and  indeed  it  seems 
hard  to  understand  why  the  Romans  should  have  abandoned  a  foot- 
ing in  Africa  which  they  might  easily  have  maintained.  Probably, 
if  the  victory  off  Hennaeum  had  been  known  at  Rome  in  time,  this 
seemingly  impolitic  movement  might  have  been  countennanded. 
•Ii  of  But  presently  a  power  greater  than  that  of  Carthage  interposed. 

^'"'  The  Romans  could  drive  their  ships  against  the  enemy  and  win  by 
N-infl  sheer  force  ;  but  they  could  not  conquer  wind  and  wave ;  nor  had 
25-^.  they  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Carthaginian  pilots  to 
serve  them  on  a  dangerous  coast  and  in  a  dangerous  season.  They 
were  duly  warned :  but  the  warning  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  southern 
coast  of  Sicily  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  good  harbours,  and 
Camarina,  at  which  the  Ronum  fleet  had  touched,  was  no  exceptioa 
It  was  also  the  season  (about  the  end  of  July)  particularly  li^le 
to  storms.  In  spite  of  every  warning  the  Roman  consuls,  elate  with 
their  success  on  the  African  shore,  determined  to  coast  along 
southern  Sicily  and  crown  their  achievements  by  taking  certain 
towns  which  still  held  by  Carthage.  They  were  caught  in  a  terrible 
storm,  in  which  284  out  of  the  364  vessels  were  lost  The  coast  was 
strewn  for  miles  with  corpses  and  wreckage ;  and  the  great  Roman 
fleet,  which  had  survived  two  hard-fought  battles,  was  practically 
annihilated  in  a  day. 

The    news    of   this    disaster    to    the    Roman    ships    naturally 

raised  the  spirits  of  the  Carthaginians.     The  year  before  they  had 

raged  defeated   a    Roman    army;    the   storm   had   now   left  them  again 

•u         masters   of  the   sea.      Their    fleet    was    rapidly    got    afloat,    the 

ions      Roman  garrison  was  expelled  from  Cossyra,  and   Hasdrubal  again 

"-''*     landed  at  Lilybaeum  with  an  augmented  army  and  140  elephants. 

He  set  10  work  to  train  his  men,  and  had  high  hopes  of  striking 

a  decisive  blow  at  Roman  supremacy  in  Sicily.     But  the  Romans 
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were  by  no  means  beaten  or  &tal]y  discouraged.  As  soon  as  they 
heard  of  the  loss  of  their  ships  they  began  building  enough  new  ones 
to  raise  the  number  of  their  fleet,  with  the  eighty  which  had  survived 
the  storm,  to  300. 

The    ships    were    got    ready    with    marvellous    rapidity,    and  'S4- 
despatched  to  Sicily  under  the  command  of  the  consuls  of  the  next  9"''  t."' 
year  (254),  one  of  whom  was  the  Scipio  Asina  who  had  been  taken  sdpu 
prisoner  at  Lipara  in  26a,   but  had  in   the  meantime  been  released  Aiirta  11.. 
or  ransomed,'     He  now  redeemed  his  previous  mismanagement  or  Aulus 
misfortune.     TTic  fleet  sailed  straight  to  Panotmus,  which  with  its  'V'j'^f 
magnificent  harbour  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.     The  j^     ^^„, 
lower  or  new  town  soon  yielded   to  the  battering-iams  which  were  inn  of 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  from  two  directions  ;   and  though  the  old  Panormm. 
town,   which   stood  farther  from  the  sea,  made  a  longer  resistance, 
it  eventually  yielded.      Thus  the  Carthaginians  were  excluded  from 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  Sicily,   which  had  long  been  their 
starting-point  against  Italy  and  the  north  of  Sicily,   and  from   which 
they  could  wait   in  security  to  intercept  the  Koman  ships  coasting 
down  the  Italian  shore.      This  confined  them  still  more  closely  to 
their  positions  on  the  west  coast ;  but  for  the  present  the  loss  was 
lightened  by  the  rise  of  Lilybaeum,  a  more  convenient  place  of  arrival 
from  Africa  and  more  capable  of  defence.     Henceforth  therefore  we 
shall  find   it   to  be   the   policy   of  the   Carthaginians  to   strengthen 
Drepana  and  Lilybaeum  ;  and,  when  other  towns  became  indefensible, 
to  remove  their  inhabitants  to  one  or  the  other  of  these. 

The  capture  of  Panormus  marks  the  highest  point   in  the  good  153.   Cesi. 
fortune  of  Rome  in  the  third  period  of  the  war.      It  hampered  'i"- 
Hasdrubal  in  his  contemplated  raids  from  Lilybaeum  ;  and  though  ^^j^"',; 
his  fleet  inflicted  some  damage  on  that  of  Rome,  it  could  not  pre-  Srmpron- 
vent  the  consuls  of  the  next  year  from  sailing  to  Africa  and  making  iusBlaaus. 
descents  upon  the  coast     No  great  success,  however,  was  gained  -^^oMt 
by  them.      Their  ships  got  aground  in  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  though  ■"  'F^"'  ■ 
they  were  floated  again,  they  were  caught  in  a  great  storm  on  their 
way  home  and  more  than  half  were  losL 

Discouraged  from  farther  attempts  at  sea  the  Romans  resolved  133.  Cess. 
to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  Sicily.  Accordingly  the  consuls  of  f-  ^^f'- 
the  next    year  (252)    were   both    sent    thither  with    their   armies,  '" ^ci^i'/- 

*  The  Roman  govemmenl  again  nnd  again  refused  to  ransom  prisoners,  Bui 
tbey  were  sometimes  exchanged  and  sometimes  ronsometl  by  (heir  friends.  That 
Sd|uo  should  not  have  incurred  disgrace  ai  Rome,  and  should  even  have  been 
elected  consul  for  the  second  lime,  tends  some  colour  10  the  assertion  of  some  of 
Ihe  later  aulhorilies  that  his  capture  had  been  Ihe  consequence  of  some  breach  of 
&iih  on  Ihe  pan  of  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  or  al  least  ihat  such  was  believed  at 
Rome  10  be  the  case. 
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accompanied  by  sixty  ships  to  secure  supplies.      But  during  two 

Capture  of  years  (252-2;  i)  little  of  importance  was  done.     Himera and  Thermae 

Thtrmae,     indeed,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Panormus,  fell  into  the  hands  of 

tMera,       ^^   Romans,  and  the  island  of  Lipara  was   taken   by  aid  of  shjps 

l.ipara,         borrowed  from   Hiero  —  achievements  considered  sufficient  to  gain 

ijj,  the  consul  Aurelius  Cotta  a  triumph.     But  the  Carthaginians,  still 

confident  in  their  superiority  at  sea,   and  still  strongly  posted  at 

Drepana  and  Lilybaeum,  could  not  be  ejected,  while  the  terror  t£ 

their  elephants  kept  the  Roman  army  from  the  open  country.     The 

legions  clung  to  the  hills,  and  though  often  tempted  by  the  enemy  to 

give  battle,  always  refused. 

»j'.  At  length,  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  251,  when  one  of 

/..  Caecil-    (jjg    consuls  had  as  usual  gone  10  Rome  to   hold   the  elections, 

Meicilas       Hasdfubal  determined  to  make  a  great  effort  to  draw  the  Romans 

C.  Farias     irotn  Panormus.      He  marched  as  if  to  attack  that  town,  plundering 

Pacilus.        the  country  as  he  went.      But  the  consul  Caecilius   Metellus  suffered 

him  to  destroy  and  bum  almost  up  to  the  walls  unopposed.      Panormus 

stands  between  two  streams  little  more  than  half  a  mile  apart      When 

Hasdrubal  with  his  elephants  had  crossed  one  of  these  streams,  and 

was  in  this  narrow  strip  of  country,  Metellus  determined  that  his  time 

was  come.      He  posted  archers  on  the  walls,  and  javelin -throwers 

Victory  of    along  the  outer  edge  of  the  moat,  ordering  all  the  armourers  in  the 

the  Romans  ^ov/n  to  pile  Up  supplies  of  missiles  ready  for  use  outside  the  walls. 

^j^j"  Men  on  the  walls  were  of  course  out  of  reach  of  the  elephants,  while 

those  on  the  edge  of  the  moat  had  only  to  step  down  its  bank  to  be 

also  secure  from  ihem.     The  arrows  from  the  walls  and  the  javelins 

from  the  light  troops  outside  so  galled  and  irritated  the  beasts,  that 

*  they  turned  upon  their  own  troops  with  irresistible  fury,  broke  tbeit 

ranks,  and  threw  the  whole  army  into  confusion.      As  soon  as  Metellus 

saw  this,  he  led  out  his  infantry  by  a  gate  opposite  lo  the  left  wins 

Triumpliof  of  ihe  enemy.      His  troops  were  fresh  and  charged  an  enemy  already 

Metcllm.       disordered ;   and   the   Carthaginians   were   soon    in  headlong  flight, 

leaving   a   large   number   of   their  men    on   the   field.      Ten   of  the 

elephants  were  captured  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  shortly  afterwards. 

Metellus's  triumph  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  ever  yet  witnessed 

at  Rome,  and  was  adorned  by  thirteen  high  Carthaginian  officers 

and  1 30  elephants. 

TJit  The  repulse  of  the  attack    upon    Panormus  left   the  Romani 

Carlka-        undisputed   masters   of  Sicily,  except  on   the   narrow  strip  of  shore 

giniBHt        between   Drepana  and  Lilybaeum.     So  serious  did  their  positioD 

trrms'o/'       seem  to  the  Carthaginians,  that  they  made  proposals  for  peace.     Ii 

piacr.  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  celebrated  mission  of  M.  Regulus  was 

believed  to  have  taken  place.      No  story  is  more  often  told  by  later 

writers,  and  yet   Polybius  mentions  neither  the  proposal  for  peace 
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nor  the  mission  of  Regulus.  Modem  historians  seem  to  admit  the  Alligtd 
former  and  reject  the  latter,  though  both  rest  on  the  same  authority,  ""'"o"  <^ 
The  story,  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  before  Cicero,  is  this.  When  '  '^' 
the  ambassadors  came  from  Carthage  Regulus  was  sent  with  „j ' 
them  under  an  oath  that,  if  he  did  not  obtain  the  peace  and  inter- 
change of  prisoners  from  the  Senate,  he  would  return  to  Carthage. 
When  he  arrived  at  Rome  he  refused,  as  being  no  longer  a  citizen, 
to  enter  the  city  or  to  visit  his  wife  and  children.  The  Senate  met 
outside  the  walls ;  but  instead  of  pleading  the  cause  for  which  he  was 
sent,  he  urged  them  by  no  means  to  make  terms  or  to  exchange  the 
prisoners,  for  though  his  body  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians  by 
right  of  war,  his  spirit  was  still  Roman.  And  this  advice  he  gave 
although  he  knew  that  death  awaited  him  at  Carthage.  Whensome 
wished  to  save  him  by  making  peace,  he, declared  that  he  had  taken 
a  slow  poison  and  must  perish  in  any  case.  Then  thrusting  aside 
clients,  wife,  and  child,  he  set  out  upon  his  return  to  Carthage.  There 
it  was  said  that  he  was  subjected  to  exquisite  tortures.  His  eyelids 
were  cut  off,  and  after  confinement  in  a  dark  dungeon  he  was 
suddenly  exposed  to  the  blinding  sun,  fastened  in  a  pillory  studded 
with  sharp  nails,  that  he  might  perish  slowly  from  agony  and  sleep- 
lessness. Therefore  at  Rome  two  noble  Carthaginian  captives  were 
given  into  the  hands  of  his  wife,  who  revenged  ber  husband  on  them 
by  crtiel  imprisonment  and  starvation ;  till  one  died,  and  the  other, 
after  being  shut  up  for  several  days  with  the  corpse,  was  released  by 
the  order  of  the  magistrates. 

Such  was  the  story  which,  with  some  variation  of  detail,  has  been  Douit  as  1 
recounted  by  numerous  writers.  If  we  are  to  reject  it  entirely,  we  '*'  Siary. 
may  at  least  on  the  same  grounds  be  glad  to  be  rid  also  of  the  horrid 
revenge  wreaked  on  the  innocent  captives  by  the  wife  of  Regulus. 
True  or  fo.lse,  it  touched  the  imagination  of  the  Romans,  and  they 
loved  to  tell  of  the  country  gentleman,  unwillingly  detained  from  his 
farm  for  the  winter  campaign  in  Africa,  who  while  covered  with  a 
noble  shame  for  the  loss  of  freedom,  did  not  forget  the  love  of 
country  or  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  ;  and  the  ringing  verses  of  Horace 
will  keep  the  tale  alive  as  long  as  the  Latin  language  is  understood.' 


lorvus  humi  posuisse  voHum, 
donee  labanles  consllio  patrcs 
firmaret  auclor  nunquani  aJias  da 
interque  moercntes  amicos 
egrcgius  properaret  erniL 
alqui  sciebal  quae  sibi  barhams 
torlor  pararel ;  non  aliler  lameii 
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If  the  embassy,  however,  was  ever  sent  its  prayer  was  rejected.     The 

war  went  on,  bul  from  this  periixl  the  interest  centres  round  Lilybaeum. 

For  eight  years  (250-242)  the  Romans  persisted  in  the- siege,  and 

though  the  chief  struggles  were  at  times  at  Eryx  and  Hercte,  the 

main  object  throughout  was  ihe  capture  of  Lilybaeum.      But  after  all 

it  was  never  taken :  the  war  was  decided  at  sea,  and  Lilybaeum 

passed  lo  the  victors  there. 

1^0-24!.  This  FOURTH  PERIOD  of  the  war  begins  with  defeat   and  ends 

List  period  with  victory  at  sea.      The  slow  progress  made  in  252  and  251 

'/'*' '™''-    convinced  the  Romans  thai  the  only  chance  of  ending  the  war  was 

to  become  masters  of  the  sea.      Accordingly  the  consuls  for  250,  one 

of  whom  was  the  brother  of  M.  Kegulus,  were  placed  in  command  of 

200  ships.      Taking    the  consular  armies  on    board    they  at    once 

made   for  Lilybaeum,  which   they  invested  by  sea  and  land.      The 

town  was  exceedingly  strong  both  from  the  lagoons,  which  made 

navigation  difficult  at  the  entrance  of  its  harbour,  and  from  the 

vastncss  of  its  arillicial  defences  on  the  land  side.     It  had  in   276 

successfully  resisted  the  attack  of  Pyrrhus ;  it  had  lately  been  enlarged 

by  the  removal  to  it  of  the  citiiens  of  Selinus;  and  it  now  had  withici 

its  walls  a  garrison  of  10,000  Carthaginian  soldiers  commanded  by 

Himilco.      The  consuls  pitched  separate  camps  under  its  walls  tinited 

fjo.  Can.     by  a  stockade,  ditch,  and  wall,  and  immediately  began  operations. 

Oaius  Every  contrivance  known  to  ancient  warfare —trenches,  mines,  mantle. 

'Z"'""         penthouse  and  batlering-ram — was  put  in  practice.     The  assault  was 

lui  II.  chiefly  directed  against   the  fortifications  at  the  south-western  comer 

L.  Manlias  of  the  city,  where  as  many  as  six  of  the  towers   were   before   long 

Valsa  II.      battered  down.    But  though  the  work  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary 

*^"""  "^       energy  by  the  Romans,  it  was  met  with  equal  energy  and  courage  b>- 

Himilca     As  soon  as  the  enemy  demolished  one  line  of  fortifications, 

he  found  himself  confronted  by  another  erected  nearer  lo  the  city. 

The  Carthaginians  met  the  Roman  mines  by  countermines;  interrupted 

the  construction  of  batteries  by  frequent  sorties,  in  which  the  loss 

inflicted  was  often  as  great  as  in  a  pitched  battle ;  and  again   and 

again   nearly  succeeded   in    burning  the    Roman   engines.       When  ' 

imperilled  by  the  treason  of  some  of  the  officers  of  his  mercenaries.  ■ 

Himilco  suppressed  the  threatened  mutiny  and  desertion  by  the  aid  1 

of  a  Greek  officer  named  Alcxion  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  straits  to  which 

both  garrison  and  people  were  reduced,  continued  to  hold  out  until  < 

dtmovil  obstantes  propinquos 
et  populum  reditus  morajilem, 
quam  si  dierium  longa  negotia 
dijudicala  lite  reiinquerm, 

tendens  Venafranos  in  agros  I 

am  Lacedaemonium  Tarenlum Od.  iiL  5.  41  sqq. 
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the   arrival    of  provisions  and  reinforcements  under  Hannibal,   son  Ulyb<ie«m 
of  Hamilcar,  who  eluded  the  blockade,  and  entered  the  harbour  before  '"■•tit"' 
so  strong  a  wind  that  the  Romans  did  not  venture  to  put   to  sea  to  5/*^,*^,,/ 
resist  him.      Availing  himself  of  this  encouragement,  Himiico  made  j^fffKiKai 
^  sortie  in  force.      It  failed  in  its  object  of  firing  the  Roman  engines  sariit  ly 
and  destroying  the  siege  works  ;  for  the  Romans  defended  them  wilh  Himilie, 
desperate  courage,  and  on  the  whole  maintained  their  position  and  '^°- 
inflicted  grtaier  loss  than  they  sustained.     But  though  he  thus  missed 
his  stroke,  he  kept  up  the  defence  of  the  town,  while  Hannibal  again 
eluded  the   Roman   ships  and  sailed  away  to  Drepana,  which   now 
became  the  headquarters  of  the  Carthaginian  navy  in  Sicilian  waters. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Lilybaeum  was  frequently  vie-  The 
tualled  by  privateers  who  ran   the  blockade.      The  example  was  set  Rhodian. 
by  a  Rhodian  named  Hannibal,  who  offered  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of 
the  government  of  Carthage  by  entering  the  harbour  and  bringing 
back  news.      The  success  with  which  he  did  this  again  and  again  on 
board  his  own  private  trireme  not  only  induced  others  to  do  the  same, 
who  learnt  from  him  the  secret  of  the  way  to  enter  the  harbour,  but, 
what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  kept  up  communication  with  the 
home  government.      All  danger  of  assault  for  this  year,  however,  was 
removed  by  the  destruction   of  the   Roman  works  and  artillery.      A  Desimclion 
storm  of  wind  of  extraordinary  violence  hurled  down  wooden  towers,  "■[,"" 
penthouses,  and  screens :    and  the  besieged  took  advantage  of  the  ^^tiiltrj 
confusion  to  make  an  attack.     They  succeeded  in  throwing  lighted 
torches  upon  the  woodwork,  and  the  fire  was  soon  blown  into  fury  by 
the  wind,  selling  full  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans  and  blinding  them 
with   heat    and  smoke,   while   it  blew  away  all   obstacles   from   the 
sallying  party,  and  enabled  Ihem  to  take  easy  and  deliberate  aim 
with  javelins  and  arrows.      The  destruction  was  so  complete  thai  the 
towers  and  carriages  of  the  battering-rams  were  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  idea  of  assaulting  the 
town.      They  siill  persisted,  however,  in  the  siege  and  blockade, 
strengthened  their  camps,  and  determined  if  possible  to  starve  out 
the  garrison. 

The  next  year  (249)  was  more  disastrous  to  the  Romans  than  >^. 
the  last,      Publius  Claudius,  one  of  the  new  consuls,  arrived  early  in   Z^f''  T-' 
the  summer  with  10,000  men  to  make  good  the  losses  in  camp  and  paichtr  L 
fleet.      He  determined,  however,  to  strike  a  blow  elsewhere  than  at  /uaim 
Lilybaeum,  where  nothing  was  ready  for  an  assault,  and  where  there  Pallus, 
seemed  no  prospect  of  anything  but  a  long  and  wearisome  siege  from 
which  little   credit   was   to   be   got     The   Carthaginian   fleet    under 
Adherbal  was  in  the  harbour  of  Drepana, — a  long  inlet  of  the  sea 
enclosed   by   the  sickle-shaped    peninsula   which  gave   it   its  name. 
Claudius  was  rash  and  impetuous,  and,  like  his  father,  the  famous 
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censor,  apparenily  unsuccessful  in  war.  He  determined  (o  attack  ihe 
Carthaginian  fleet,  and  explained  to  his  council  that  the  recent  loists 
of  the  Romans  would  be  likely  to  have  put  Adherbal  off  his  guard, 
and  that  therefore  a  sudden  attack  would  have  every  chance  of  succts^ 
if  made  before  Adherbal  learnt  that  the  Roman  army  and  fleet  had 
been  reinforced.  The  officers  cordially  approved.  The  ships  were 
quickly  manned,  and  the  flower  of  the  new  troops  selected  to  sent 
as  marines,  the  men  eagerly  volunteering  for  a  service  which  promised 
a  short  voyage  and  a  speedy  battle. 

Appius  reckoned  on  surprising  Adherbal  in  the  harbour  where 
there  would  be  no  room  for  manoeuvring ;  ship  would  crash  upon 
ship,  and  the  legionaries  would  settle  the  result.  He  did  not  wait 
.  therefore  to  train  the  new  crews,  or  to  fit  the  ships  with  "  crows  " ;  but 
Starting  at  midnight  to  avoid  detection  by  the  enemy's  outlooL 
vessels,  hoped  to  be  at  Drepana  before  Adherbal  knew  that  he  was 
coming.  He  had,  however,  miscalculated  the  time  required.  Uiy 
broke  while  he  was  still  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  harboiu. 
Adherbal  became  aware  of  his  approach,  got  his  men  on  board,  ami 
his  ships  out  of  the  harbour  under  the  rocky  shore  of  the  peniusuk 
The  Romans  on  the  leading  ships  iailed  to  observe  this,  and  rmred 
steadily  into  the  harbour.  But  when  Claudius  found  it  empty,  bt 
understood  what  had  happened,  and  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of  bein^ 
caught  in  a  trap.  The  enemy  were  only  waiting  until  the  whole 
Roman  fleet  were  inside  to  swoop  down  upon  the  entrance  of  ibe 
harbour  and  block  it  up.  He  at  once  gave  the  signal  for  his  ships 
to  return.  This  sudden  reversal,  however,  caused  great  confusion. 
The  ships  in  front,  in  trying  to  leave  the  harbour,  fouled  those  that 
were  still  entering,  often  breaking  their  oars,  and  throwing  their  rowen 
into  disorder.  Yet  by  strenuous  efforts  the  captains  at  length  got 
their  ships  out,  and  formed  them  in  line  along  the  coast  south  of  the 
harbour,  with  their  prows  toward  the  open  sea.  Claudius  himself, 
who  had  been  the  last  to  leave  the  harbour,  passed  down  the  line  and 
took  up  his  position  on  the  extreme  left.  But  while  these  difficult 
movements  were  in  progress,  Adherbal  had  got  his  ships  clear  of  the 
oppwsite  shore,  facing  the  Roman  ships  in  a  line  sufficiently  locj 
to  outflank  the  Roman  lefl  and  prevent  it  from  escaping  to  Lilybaenm 
without  breaking  through  his  cordoa  The  chief  disadvantage  of  ibc 
Roman  position  was  that,  being  close  on  land,  they  could  not  retire  if 
attacked  ;  while  the  Carthaginian  ships,  having  the  open  sea  on  iheii 
sterns,  and  being  superior  in  speed  and  the  excellence  of  their  dCin, 
could  retire,  swing  round,  and  charge  as  they  chose. 

In  a  short  time  the  Romans  were  in  distress  all  along  the  liiK. 
Many  of  their  ships  got  fast  in  the  shallows  or  were  completdv 
stranded ;  others  were  sunk  by  the  rapid  charges  of  the  CatthaginiM 
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ships,  which,  splendidly  handled  and  vigorously  rowed,  dashed  in 
and  out,  slaving  in  the  sides  of  the  lumbering  and  helpless  Roman 
lessels,  and  easily  avoiding  their  ill-dii«cted  attacks.  Seeing  all  was 
over,  Appius  with  thirty  ships  took  to  flight.  By  keeping  close  in 
shore,  he  managed  to  reach  Lilybaeum  in  safety  ;  but  the  remaining 
aineiy-three  were  captured,  most  of  them  with  their  crews,  though 
in  some  cases  the  men  ran  their  ships  ashore  and  escaped. 

Cbudius  was  immediately  recalled,  and  was  ordered  to  name  a  Claudius 
dictator,  a  measure  which  had  not  been  resorted  to  for  nearly  thirty  "'"Ilfd 
feais.    Unabashed  by  his  disgrace  and  the  popular  feeling  against  him,  f""/""™ 
be  slmwed  his   contempt  by  naming  a  freedman  called  M.  Claudius  dictator 
Clicia.      Such  an  outrage  on   Roman  feeling  could  not  be  endured.   i4g, 
CUda  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  A.  Attlius  Calatinus  was  named. 
No  punishment  could  be  inflicted  on  Claudius  during  his  year  of  office, 
xil  soon  after  it  came  to  an  end  he  appears  to  have  been  brought  to 
■jiaL     Polybius  says  that  he  was  heavily  fined  ;  later  writers  assert 
Jiat  be  anticipated  condemnation  by  suicide.      He  was  certainly  dead 
xfrire  145,  for  in  that  year  his  sister  Claudia  was  fined  for  exclaiming, 
Khcn  annoyed  by  the  crowd  leaving  the  games,  "Oh  that  my  brother 
lece  alive  and  in  command  of  ships  ! "     His  defeat  was  attributed 
Jy  some  to  his  neglect  of  religion.     For  when  the  keeper  of  the 
■acred  chickens  reported  that  they  would  not  eat,  which  was  an  evil 
men  for  his  expedition,  he  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  overboard, 
M:claiming    that   if  they   would   not   eat    they  should   drink.      Such 
'tones   commonly   follow  an   unsuccessful   general       Claudius's  real 
:rinie  was  foilure  ;  but  to  that  failure  his  own  haste  and   n^ect  of 
iue  precautions,  and  the  presumption  of  pitting  raw  levies  against 
rained  seamen,  mainly  contributed. 

On  Claudius's  recall  the  other  consul  L.  Junius  Pullus  was  sent  The  fiat 
'iih  fresh  warships,  which,  when  joined  by  the  survivors  of  the  ""j/""*^™- 
attle  and  others  already  in  Sicilian  waters,  amounted  to  120, 
>r  the  purpose  of  convoying  a  fleet  of  800  transports  carrying 
rovisions  for  the  camp  at  Lilybaeum  :  so  far  were  the  Romans 
om  giving  signs  of  discouragement  or  of  an  intention  to  relin- 
uish  the  war.  But  the  disasters  of  this  year  were  not  yet  complete, 
fter  ibe  victory  at  Drepana  Adherbal  despatched  Carthalo  with 
liny  ships  to  Lilybaeum.  Carthalo  succeeded  in  destroying 
r  lowing  off  the  remains  of  the  Roman  fleet  still  stationed  there, 
bile  from  within  the  town  Himiico  issued  forth  to  attack  the  troops 
i  they  were  trying  to  rescue  their  ships.  No  great  harm  was  done 
<  the  Roman  army,  but  Carthalo  coasted  round  to  Heracleia,  ready 
'  intercept  the  transports  which  were  bringing  it  provisions. 

Lacins  Junius  was  not  with  the  ships  which  first  came  into  view, 
e  was  Etill  at  Syracuse  awaiting  the  tuiival  of  the  whole  flotilla, 
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and  had  sent  forward  a  detachment  under  the  command  of  the 
quaestors.  Learning  from  his  outlook  ships  that  they  were  approach 
ing,  Carthalo  joyfully  put  out  to  sea  from  Heracleia,  expecting  an 
easy  prey.  But  the  quaestors  had  also  been  warned  of  the  enemy's 
approach  by  light  vessels  sailing  in  advance  ;  and,  knowing  that  they 
were  not  lit  for  a  sea  fight,  tnade  for  a  roadstead  belonging  to  i 
small  town  subject  to  Rome,  and  beaching  their  ships,  foililied  i 
naval  camp,  defended  by  balisiae  and  catapults  obtained  from  the 
town.  Carthalo  did  no[  venture  to  anchor  his  ships,  or  land  at  a 
place  where  there  was  no  harbour,  for  he  knew  the  danger  of  storms 
on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily.  He  therefore  moved  his  fleet  into  th« 
mouth  of  a  river  and  waited.  In  a  short  time  the  consul  himself 
approached  with  the  rest  of  Ihe  fleet,  in  complete  ignorance  of  wbil 
had  happened.  He  had  only  just  rounded  Pachynus  when  Carthalo 
got  information  of  his  whereabouts  and  put  to  sea,  hoping  to  engage 
him  before  he  reached  the  place  where  the  first  ships  had  takes 
refuge.  Junius  did  not  venture  to  await  the  attack,  but  slceitd 
straight  upon  the  coast,  though  it  was  tocky  and  dangerous,  pre- 
ferring the  risk  of  shipwreck  to  the  certainty  of  ^ling  with  all  his 
men  and  stores  into  the  hands  of  Carthala  The  Carthaginian  vas 
better  advised  than  to  attack  him  there.  It  was  getting  late  in  the 
year,  and  the  practised  Punic  pilots  saw  signs  which  they  knew  to 
portend  stormy  weather.  They  urged  Carthalo,  at  all  haiards,  to 
round  Pachynus,  and  take  harbourage  at  the  first  secure  place.  On 
the  east  coast  he  must  have  been  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  but  the 
storm  which  now  arose  made  such  considerations  of  minor  import- 
ance. The  chief  thing  was  to  be  clear  of  the  south  coast.  With  the 
utmost  exertion  and  difficulty,  the  I'ttnic  fleet  was  got  safely  round 
Pachynus  :  but  the  storm  caught  the  two  Roman  fleets  in  full  fbrce- 
They  were  simply  annihilated.  The  advanced  squadron  in  its  open 
roadstead,  or  drawn  a  little  way  upon  the  beach,  and  the  rear 
squadron  under  Junius,  were  alike  dashed  into  fragments.  So  com- 
plete was  the  destruction  that  not  one  of  the  wrecks  was  sufficiently 
whole  to  admit  of  repair.  The  loss  of  life  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  great,  for  a  large  number  of  the  men,  with  the  consul  him- 
self, were  on  shore  ;  but  the  ships  were  all  lost,  and  with  them  tht 
supplies  meant  for  the  camp  at  Lilybaeum.  The  discouragement  ai 
Rome  was  so  great,  that,  for  the  next  four  years,  the  govemtneni 
contented  itself  with  sending  supplies  across  the  Straits,  and  tbenn 
by  land  to  Lilybaeum,  and  once  more  abandoned  the  idea  of  figbtit^ 
at  sea  altogether. 

Junius  did  not,  however,  give  up  all  hope  of  achieving  smnethii^ 
which  might  alone  for  this  misfortune.  He  proceeded  to  the  cam; 
at  Lilybaeum,  and  did  his  best  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  the  besiegen, 
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thus  forced  again  to  wait  for  the  promised  supplies  from  Rome.  The 
supplies  came  at  length ;  but  Junius  was  eager  to  do  something 
mor&  Watching  his  opportunity,  he  led  part  of  his  army  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Eryx,  some  miles  to  the  north  of  Drepana.  It  is  an  Mi-  Eryx, 
isolated  peak,  rising  2184  feet,  in  the  midst  of  a  low  undulating  '^9- 
[dain,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  still  greater  elevation,  and 
caused  it  to  be  wrongly  regarded  as,  next  to  Aetna,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Sicily.  On  its  summit  was  a  famous  temple  of  Venus  (per- 
haps originally  the  Phoenician  Melcarth),  and  just  below  the  summit 
was  a  town  also  called  Eryx,  which  had  been  captured  by  Pyrrhus, 
bat  had  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  In  z6o 
Hamilcar  had  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  Drepana; 
but  it  was  still  partially  inhabited,  and  its  occupation  would  give  the 
Romans  a  good  base  of  operations  against  the  Carthaginian  troops 
in  Drepana.  He  seems  to  have  met  with  no  opposition.  Both 
temple  and  town  were  occupied  and  strongly  garrisoned,  and  a 
nnmerous  guard  was  also  posted  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent  on 
the  road  from  Drepana. 

Thus  the  two  antagonists  were  apparently  at  a  deadlock.     The  148-14^. 
Carthaginians  were  holding  Lilybaeum  and  Drepana,  and  presently  Consiani 
the  impregnable  Hercte,  and  commanded  the  sea ;  the  Romans  were  ^f^^*^^  "' 
investing  Lilybaeum  and  were  securely  seated  on  Mount  Eryx  ;  and,  ^^^  ^^^ 
with  the  whole  island  east  of  these  places  under  their  power  or  allied  Hircti. 
with  them,  were  in  no  want  of  supplies.     But  they  could  not  take  Exkamiion 
Lilybaeum  or  Hercte,  or  move  from  Eryx  upon  Drepana.     For  six  "/'*'  '"«' 
weary  years  a  kind  of  fencing  match  went  on  between  the  iwo  powers  f*"""' 
at  these  three  points — Lilybaeum,  Eryx,  Hercte  :  every  day  had  its 
ambuscade,  skirmish,  sortie,  or  assault ;   now  the  one  scored  a  suc- 
cess, now  the  other.     Polybius  compares  them  to  two  boxers,  equal 
in  courage  and  condition :  "  as  the  match  goes  on,  blow  after  blow 
is   inter<^angcd   without   intermission.       But   to   anticipate  or   keep 
account  of  every  feint  or  stroke  is   impossible  alike  for  combatants 
and  spectators."      The  Romans  showed  an  extraordinary  dogged 
persistence ;  but  the  Carthaginians  maintained  the  combat  with  no 
less  courage  and  perseverance.     The  Carthaginians  were  the  richer 
people,  but  they  had  a  twofold  expenditure  to  meet  in  a  fleet  and  Exkaus- 
a  mercenary  army.      The  Romans  for  four  years  did  not  support  '""  'f 
a  fleet ;  and  their  citizen  army,  though  expensive,  must  have  been  J'""'""- 
less  so  than  that  of  Carthage.     Yet  their  financial  difficulties  also 
were  growing  formidable  ;  and  the  war,  which  had  been  voted  six- 
teen years  ago  with  a  light  heart,  must  have  now  become  a  weary 
hwAea,  requiring  all  their  pride  and  courage  to  endure. 

The  year  247  witnessed  the  arrival  from  Carthage  of  a  really 
great  man.     Hamilcar  Barcas,  father  of  the  still  greater  Hannibal, — 
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3^.  who  was  bom  in  this  year,^was  now  put  In  command  of  the  tket. 

JlamiUar  After  making  some  descents  upon  the  coasts  of  southern  Ilaly  be 
Harcai  sailed  to  Panomtus,  and  boldly  seized  the  great  limestone  rock  known 
Sicily.  *s  Hercte  (Monte  PeUgrino\  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 

Hamiicar  '***  8"'^ ;  ^'"^  though  too  far  from  the  town,  which  lies  about  three 
tacamfi  an  miles  to  the  east,  to  be  its  acropolis,  forms  a  most  important  outpost 
Hercii.  to  it  Alike  towards  sea  and  land  it  rises  sheer,  and  can  only  be 
ascended  by  two  paths  from  the  interior  and  one  from  the  sea.  The 
easiest  is  that  on  the  south  towards  Panormus,  which  the  Romans 
seem  to  have  left  unguarded.  But  Hamilcar  possibly  used  the  steep 
and  difficult  path  from  the  bay  which  it  encloses,  now  called  the  bay 
of  Sla  Maria.  Its  top  is  flat,  and  of  considerable  extent,  not  too  high 
to  aiford  valuable  pasture,  and  high  enough  (1950  feet  above  the 
sea)  to  make  it  exceedingly  healthy.  The  bay  of  Sia  Maria  sup- 
plied a  small  but  secure  harbour,  not  approached  from  the  land 
except  over  the  mountain  which  dominated  the  surrounding  country', 
and  was  eminently  suited  for  an  encampment  in  the  middle  d 
enemies.  Here  Hamilcar  entrenched  himself.  For  provisions  he 
would  have  to  depend  wholly  on  what  could  be  brought  by  sea, 
except  for  the  cattle  which  he  found  grazing  on  the  mountain ;  for 
the  Romans  pitched  a  camp  near  the  entrance  to  the  southern  path, 
and  the  other  was  ill-suited  for  bringing  up  heavy  stores  even  if  ihcy 
could  be  obtained  ;  and,  if  he  forced  his  way  down  the  southem 
path,  he  had  not  sufficient  force  to  maintain  himself  permanently  in 
what  would  be  a  completely  hostile  district.  Still  for  five  years  he 
held  the  mountain,  sending  out  plundering  expeditions  to  the  shores 
of  Italy  as  far  up  as  Cumae,  and  harassing  the  Roman  camp  by 
frequent  sorties  and  surprises.  It  was  a  bold  move,  conducted  with 
consummate  ability,  and  served  to  divide  the  Roman  forces  and 
compel  them  to  keep  a  large  garrison  at  Panormus.  But  though  he 
could  annoy,  he  could  not  hope  to  crush  them ;  and  be  might,  per- 
haps, have  done  more  real  service  to  the  cause  by  helping  to  lelievc 
Lilybaeum.  The  war,  in  fact,  now  depended  on  the  command  of 
the  sea.  If  that  were  lost,  Hercte  would  be  a  trap  or  a  prison. 
Thexnarai  Meanwhile  a  furious  struggle  was  going  on  elsewhere.  Who 
S'y^-  the  consul  Julius  in  248  seized  Eryx,  he  occupied  both  the  summit 

'47-'4J-  ^^j^J,  jts  temple,  the  town  immediately  below  it,  and  the  foot  oC  the 
path  leading  to  Drepana.  But  Hasdrubal,  who  commanded  at 
Drepana,  evaded  the  lower  guard,  and,  mounting  by  another  paih, 
contrived  to  seize  the  town.  The  Romans  retired  10  the  summit, 
to  which  supplies  could  be  brought  from  the  other  side  ;  while  the 
Carthaginians  found  themselves  between  two  bodies  of  enemies,  those 
on  the  summit  and  those  on  the  lower  path.  The  track  by  which 
they  had  ascended  communicated  with  die  sea,  and  wa^  still  under 
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their  control,  but  il  was  unfit  for  the  carriage  of  provisions,  and  they 
soon  found  themselves  reduced  to  great  straits.  But  the  same 
obstinacy  nhich  prolonged  the  struggle  at  Lilybaeum  and  Hercte 
was  displayed  by  both  sides  at  Eryx.  Ruse,  ambuscade,  and  pitched 
battle  were  tried  again  and  again  on  both  sides,  but  without  giving 
a  deci^ve  superiority  to  either.  No  loss  and  no  privation,  both 
of  which  fell  heavily  on  Roman  and  Caithaginian  in  turn,  proved 
sufficient  to  dislodge  either. 

At  length  it  became  evident  10  the  Roman  government  that,  if  '43- 
ihey  were  to  finish  the  war,  they  must  again  strike  for  the  mastership  ^'"*" 
of  the  sea.     But  the  war  as  a  whole  had  been  enormously  expensive.  q_,-„ 
Fleet  after  fleet  had  been  built  and  lost  ;  armies  had  been  for  years  taild , 
permanently  maintained  in  Sicily.    The  treasury  was  empty,  and  there  fit'- 
was  no  means  of  building  more  ships.      In  this  crisis  private  muni- 
ficence  loyally  supported  the   State,      Some  of  the   richest   citizens 
undertook  to  supply  a  quinquereme  each,  while  others  of  less  wealth 
clubbed  together  in  groups  of  two  or  three  to  furnish  one  between 
them,  the  money  thus  expended  to  be  regarded  as  a  loan  to  the 
State,  repayable  when  success  made  it   possible.      The  commercial 
spirit  was  strong  at  Rome  even  now,  but  in  this  crisis  of  its  fate 
patriotism  and  a  noble  confidence  in  the  destiny  of  the  city  were 
stronger  stitl. 

A  fleet  of  250  quinqueremes  was  ready  early  in  the  year  242.  X4'- 
They  were  built  on  an  improved  model  furnished  by  the  vessel  of  the  ^""^  ^. 
Rhodian,   which   had   at   length  been   captured   at   Lilybaeum,   and  ^^^'/^ 
were  put  under  the  command  of  the  consul  Gaius  Lulatius  Catulus.  ^.  p^t 
It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  Carthaginians  that  tVi 
a  fleet  was  again  being  built  at  Rome;  but,  by  extraordinary  exer-  ^i^"* 
tions,  the  vessels  were  ready  for  the  sea  much  earlier  in  the  year  than 
conjd    be   anticipated,  and   when   Lutatius  arrived  off  the   coast   of 
Sicily,  the  yearly  contingent  of  ships  had  not  yet  come  from  Carthage 
to  Lilybaeum  and  Drepana.      The  harbours  of  both  were  empty,  or 
only  contained  a  few  guardships.      He  was,  therefore,  able  to  occupy 
both  unopposed.     Keeping  a  good  lookout  for  the  fleet  which  must 
be   shortly  expected   from   Carthage,   he   employed   the   interval   in 
practising  his  crews,  and  in  throwing  up  earthworks  against  the  town 
of  Drepana.      The  Carthaginians  in  Eryx  therefore  found  iheir  one 
source  of  supply  insecure,  and  could  only  be  released  by  the  destruc- 
tion or  evasion  of  the  Roman  fleet.     The  garrison  of  Lilybaeum  was 
in  the  like  case.     Victory  at  sea  alone  could  save  the  one  or  the 
other.      Lutatius  himself  was  fully  alive  to  this,  and  took  as  much 
pains  to  keep  his  fleet  in  a  high  state  of  training  as  to  maintain  the 
siege  of  Drepana. 

The  news  of  the  early  arrival  of  Lmaiius  naturally  caused  alarm 
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Alarm  at     at  Carthage.     The  usual  preparation  of  the  fleet  was  hastened,  the 
Carthage      shjps  were  laden  with  provisions  for  the  besieged  garrisons,  and 
"har^        speedily  despatched  under  the  command  of  Hanno.     His  plan,  since 
drspaick  pf  t^^  harbour  of  Lilybaeum  was  in  Roman  hands,  was  to  nuOce  straight 
ihiirjiiti.     for  Eryx,  and  not  to  engage  Lutatius  until  he  had  lightened  his  ships 
by  unloading  the  supplies.      To  do  this  he  must  evade  the  Roman 
fleet  at   Drepana,  which   Lutatius  was  resolved  to  prevent     The 
Carthaginian  fleet  touched  at  Holy  Isle,  the  most  western  of  the 
Aegates.     Thence  Hanno  designed  to  make  straight  for  the  Sicilian 
Liiatiai       coast  at  the  foot  of  Eryx.      Lutatius  divined  his  intention,  and  took 
intnt'  prompt  measures  to  frustrate  it,  and  force  him  to  fight  while  his  ships 

lo  Atgma.  were  still  heavily  loaded.  He  brought  his  fleet  to  Aegusa,  the  south- 
eastern island  of  the  Aegates,  from  which  he  would  be  able  to  throw 
himself  in  the  way,  whether  Hanno  made  for  Lilybaeum  or  Eryx. 
After  some  skirmishing  Lutatius,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Drepana, 
but  lay  on  a  couch  on  board,  detennined  to  tight  the  next  morning. 
BaitU  cf  When  day  broke  on  the  loth  of  March  there  was  a  strong  breeze 

blowing  on  the  stem  of  the  Carthaginian  vessels,  and  the  sea  was 
)ugh  and  boisterous.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  Romans  in  the 
teeth  of  such  a  wind  to  charge  with  any  effect.  Yet  it  was  of  the 
first  importance  to  them  to  bring  on  the  engagement  at  once,  while 
the  enemy's  ships  were  siill  too  heavily  burdened  to  admit  of  the 
manceuvres  practised  with  such  efTect  at  Drepana,  and  while  they 
were  far  from  the  support  of  their  land  forces  at  Eryx.  The  relative 
conditions  of  the  two  fleets  were  unlike  those  that  had  existed  at  the 
battle  of  Drepana  The  early  start  of  the  Roman  fleet  had  caused 
that  of  Carthage  to  be  despatched  with  hurried  preparations.  The 
four  years'  abstention  from  naval  warfare  by  the  Romans  had  induced 
a  correspKinding  slackness  in  naval  affairs  at  Carthage,  and  the  crews 
now  put  on  board  were  raw  and  inexperienced  ;  the  ships  were  heavy 
and  lumbering  from  the  freight  which  they  carried,  and  Hanno  was 
by  no  means  the  equal  of  Adherbal.  The  Romans,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  the  advantage  of  ships  of  improved  construction ;  their 
crews  had  been  some  weeks  at  sea,  and  were  in  a  good  state  of 
training ;  the  marines  on  hoard  were  picked  men  from  the  legions ; 
and  Lutatius  was  a  man  of  courage  and  prudence.  The  result,  there- 
fore, was  that  of  the  battle  of  Ecnomus  lacher  than  of  Drepana 
When  the  ships  came  to  close  quarters,  the  superiority  of  the  Romans 
was  soon  apparent ;  and,  though  the  Carthaginians  fought  desper- 
ately, they  were  beaten  all  along  the  line.  Seventy  of  their  ships 
were  taken  with  their  crews,  flfty  sunk ;  the  rest,  favoured  by  a 
sudden  change  of  wind,  escaped  to  Holy  Isle,  and  thence  home. 
F.gktt  of  The  effect  was  immediately  recognised  at  Carthag»v      The  garri- 

thtiattie.     s^ns   at   Lilybaeum  and  Eryx   must  be  left  without  supplies,   fcir 
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Lulatius  ivonld  be  able  to  intercept  them.     Drepana  apparently  had 

already  passed  into  Roman  hands,  and  the  only  hope  was  to  make 

peace.     Hamilcar,  though  safe  in  Hercte,  could  do  nothing  for  the 

generals  at  Eryx  and  Lilybaeum.      Still  he  was  as  yet  secure,  and 

the  Carthaginian  government  sent   a  hasty  message,  leaving  the 

decision  in  his  hands.      He  saw  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  Hamiltar 

10  make  teirns,  and  accordingly  opened  negotiations  with  Lutatius  at  "''*" 

Lilybaeum.      Lutalius  knew  better  than  Hamilcar  that  peace  was  '■'""'■  'I'- 

necessary  for  the  Romans  also.     This  did  not,  however,  prevent  him 

from  exacting  such  terms  as   he  thought  would  satisfy  the  people 

of  Rome.      In  addition   to  the  usual  demand  for  the   restitution  of 

prisoners  without  ransom,  and  for  a  war  indemnity  of  2200  Euboic 

talents  in  twenty  years,  the  Carthaginians  were  to  wholly  evacuate 

Sicily,  and  undertake  not  to  make  war  upon  the  king  of  Syracuse 

and  his  allies. 

The  terms  were  generally  approved   by  the  commissioners  sent   Tht  Car- 
from  Rome,  though  they  raised  the  amount  of  indemnity  to  3200  '/•igi-'i'tts 
lalcnis  to  be  paid  in  ten  years,  and  added  to  the  evacuation  of  Sicily  '^^j"^  ' 
that  of  all  other  islands  between  it  and  Italy — meaning  the  Liparae. 
Cornea  had   been  already  lost.     Thus  the  result  of  the  twenty-four 
yeais'  war  to  Carthage  was  the  diminution  of  her  outlying  possessions  ; 
aod,  what  was  far  more  serious,  the  loss  of  her  supremacy  at  sea. 
Spain  might  make  up  to  them  for  Sicily ;    but,  if  the  Roman  fleets 
held  the  sea,  they  could  have  no  security  of  traffic  even  there. 

The  Romans  had  gained  in  Sicily  an  invaluable  source  of  com 
supply ;  and  the  weakening  of  the  naval  power  of  their  rivals  not 
only  opened  the  sea  to  their  commerce,  but  rendered  the  southern 
and  western  shores"of  Italy  more  secure. 

For  Sicily  itself  the  gain  was  very  doubtful.  It  was  but  a  change  Efeci  on 
of  masters ;  and  the  extensive  movement  in  the  island  in  favour  of  ^'"fy- 
the  Carthaginians  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  seems 
to  show  that  the  Sicilians  had  not  found  the  change  wholly  for  the 
better.  The  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  kingdom  of  Hiero, 
was  henceforth  under  the  rule  of  a  praetor  sent  annually  from  Rome, 
it  was  the  first  country  outside  of  Italy  to  become  a  "  province,"  and  Afrmiinit. 
there  were  no  precedents  on  which  to  go.  Commissioners  were  sent 
from  Rome,  and  the  principle  of  the  settlement  made  by  them  was 
that  of  taking  over  Sicily  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  state  in  which 
they  found  it,  substituting  Roman  for  Carthaginian  supremacy.  The 
states  in  it  were  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  local  institutions,  but 
were  to  pay  to  Rome  what  they  had  paid  to  Carthage  or  Syracuse, 
namely,  a  tenth  of  the  yearly  produce,  and  5  per  cent  on  exports 
and  imports.  An  appeal  would  lie  from  their  courts  to  that  of  the 
praetor,  and  they  were  forbidden  lo  go  to  war  with  each  other,  or 
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maintain  an  anned  force.  But  though  this  was  the  general  arrai^ 
ment,  certain  towns  which  had  been  distinguished  for  early  or  con- 
stant adhesion  to  the  Roman  cause  were  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
civitates  foederafar,  and  were  free  from  the  payment  of  the  tenths  or 
the  customs.  Their  one  obligation  was  the  supply  of  ships  and 
socii  navales,  as  at  Messana  or  Mamenina,  or  of  troops  to  serve  as 
allies  in  the  Roman  army,  as  at  Segesia,  Halicyae,  Centuripa,  Alaesa, 
and  Panormus. 

Thus  the  first  "province"  was  formed  outside  Italy;  and  thus 
Rome  established  herself  as  a  naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Authorities. — The  earliest  and  besi  is  Polybius  i.  7-63.  Horn  about  fottv 
years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  he  used  eartier  authorilies,  such  as  Timanis. 
Philinus,  and  Fabius  Pidor,  All  Other  accounts  are  secondary,  derived  either  fiwii 
Polyhius  or  from  writers  later  than  Polybius.  They  are :  the  Epilomes  of  the 
lost  books  of  Lii^KVL-iiii.  ;  Api^an  (ist  cent.  A.D.)  Res  Pun.  3-5;  Ka  Su. 
i-a  1  Florus  (and  cenL  a.d.)  L  a  ;  Diodorus  Siculus  (end  of  iei  cent  A.n.) 
fragmenis  of  books  xxlii,  and  xkiv.  ;  Dto  Casshis  (and  cent.  A.D.)  fr^menls  43- 
46  ;  Eutropius  (3rd  cent.  A.D.)  iu  iS.  A  more  valuable  compilation  is  that  of 
Zonaras  (about  the  izlh  cent,  a.d.)  because  he  used  the  giart  of  the  complete  vtvri: 
of  Dio  Cassius  which  is  lost.  Something  is  also  to  be  gleaned  from  Orosias, 
HiUoria  advcnus  Pugano,.  iv.  7.11  (sth  cent,  A.D.) 
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CHAPTER    XX 

BETWEEN   THE   FIRST   AND   SECOND   PUNIC  WARS 
241-218 


SpolHium  in  Umhria  B.C.  941  B.C.  sac 

"^■"Z  Sicily _. 

Sardinia  and  Corsica     ac.  931-395 

Progress  in  Italy  during  (he  first  Punic  war — Six  days'  campaign  against  Falerii 
(m)— Mutiny  of  mercenaries  in  CarthaKe— The  '  ■  iruceless  war  "  {341-333) 
— Sanlinia  surrendered  1o  Rome  (938)— Wars  with  Ligurians  and  Boii  (239- 
237)— Temple  of  Janus  closed  (335)— lllyrian  war  (229-998)— Embassies  to 
.Actolian  and  Achaeaji  Leagues  (328) — Agrarian  law  of  Galus  Haminius  (333) 
-Gallic  war  (a9s-a9i)~The  Via  Flaniinia  (aao). 

Though    the    chief  energies  of  Rome  had  been  devoted  to   the  ConjSrm- 
sin^gle  for  Sicily,  the  consolidation  of  her  Italian  supremacy  had  oiioncfthi 
not  been  wholly  neglected.     In  the  first  year  of  the  war  (264)  a  i^")"."  ■ 
colony  had  been  sent  to  Aesemia,  eighteen  miles  from  Bovianum,  on  Haiy 
tbe  VolEumus,  which  did  good  service  in  the  most  trying  period  of  during  lie 
ihe  second  Punic  war.     Aesis  in  Umbria,  Alsium  and  Fregenae  in  ^"' . 
Etturia,  received  Roman  colonies  a  few  yeara  later  (247-245),  the  '^'""'™"'' 
first  commanding  an  important  road  and  bridge  over  the  Aesis  into 
the  territory  once  held  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  and  the  last  two 
securing  ihe  coast   immediately  north  of  the  Tiber's  mouth.     More 
important  still  was  the  colony  sent  to  Brundisium  in  344,  after  the 
place  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Rome  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
By  it  the  Romans  secured  a  basis  from  which  lo  command  the 
Adriatic,  to  protect  their  merchants  from  piracy,  and  to  cross  to  the 
opposite   preninsula.      Lastly,  in    241,  southern    Umbria    was   still 
farther  strengthened  by  the   Latin   colony  of  Spoletium,  which  com- 
manded (he  road  to  Arlminum,  and  proved  strong  enough  in  217  to 
resist  the  attack  of  Hannibal. 
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vur  The  hold  of  Rome  upon  Italy  had  not  been  interrupted  by  any 

outbreak  during  the  first  Punic  war.     The  last  spark  of  resistance 

"cesi     '"  ^''^1''^  ^^  been  stamped  out  at  VoUinii  in  265.     It  is  therefore 

fanlitii  surprising  that  at  the  very  moment  of  victory  one  town  in  Etruria 

fuatsi    ventured  to  revolt     Falerii  had  been  reduced  in  293,  and  for  now 

Q-         more  than  fifty  years  had  remained  in  quiet  submission.     What  real 

Jjj^'      or  fancied  wrongs  induced  the  Faliscans  to  renew  at  this  lime  their 

old  hostility  we  do  not  know,  but  whatever  it  was  their  resistance 

was  short-lived.     In  six  days  the  consuls  earned  their  triumph,  and 

the  Faliscans  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  town  and  build  one  on 

lower  ground,  though  the  ancient  temple  of  Juno  was  allowed  to  remain. 

Meanwhile  Carthage  became  involved  in  a  struggle  vnth  bet 

nary    mutinous  mercenaries,  which  led  to  a  widespread  revolt  of  her  Lib)-an 

•iaee      subjects.     It  lasted  for  over  three  years,  and  was  distinguished  by 

-tjS),    every  circumstance  of  horror,  threatening  the  city  itself  with  famine  and 

tit         destruction.      As  soon  as  Hamilcar  Barcas  had  arranged  the  peace 

'"*''.     with  Rome,  and  had  caused  the  Carthaginian  troops  at  Eryx  to  remove 

^  '""  to  Lilybaeum  for  transfjort  to  Africa,  he  withdrew  his  own  army  and 

.a„j.        fleet  from  Hercte,  abdicated  his  cotrunand  in  Sicily,  and  tefl  the  task 

of  transporting  the  troops  to  Gesco.     To  avoid  danger  Gesco  shipped 

them  in  detachments,  that  they  might  receive  their  pay  and  be  got 

rid  of  in  detail.     But  the  exchequer  at  Carthage  was  low,  and  the 

government  deferred   a  settlement,  hoping  to   make  a  £tvourable 

bargain  with  the  whole  army.     An  idle  soldiery,  however,  fresh  from 

the  privations  of  a  campaign,  soon  became  intolerable  in  the  city. 

Outrages  were  of  daily  and  nightly  occurrence,  and  the  govemmenl 

at  length  removed  them  to  Sicca,  a  Numidian  town  on  the  Bi^radas, 

with  a  temple  of  Astarte  or  Venus,  renowned  for  its  licentiousness. 

Here  the  soldiery  lived   without  restraint,  and  among  other  things 

employed  their  leisure  in  calculating,  always  to  their  o>vn  advantage, 

the  amount  of  pay  due  to  them,  and  the  claims  founded  on  the 

promises  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  generals.      Though  a  mixed 

multitude  of  Iberians,  Celts,  Ligurians,  Balearic!,  half'bred  Greeks, 

deserters,  and  slaves,  without  feelings  in  conunon  or  knowledge  of 

each  other's  language,  they  were  all  united  in  the  one  aim  of  getting 

as  much  as  they  could  from  the  govemmenl.     Their  attitude  soon 

became  so  menacing  that  the  Carth^nians  were  obliged  to  negotiate. 

Hanno  was  lirst  sent  to  them.      But  the  soldiers  felt  no  confidence  in 

him ;  be  had  not  served  with  them  in  Sicily,  and  did  not  therefore, 

they  thought,  understand  their  claims.     They  determined  to  overawe 

the  government.      They  seized  Tunes,  and  from  that  vantage'ground 

daily  raised  their  demands.     At  length  Gesco  was  sent  to  Tud«s 

with  money  to  settle  with  them.    But  it  was  too  late.    The  mutineers 

had  found  leaders  as  able  as  they  were  desperate  and  unscrupulous. 
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The  firet  was  a  fugitive  slave  named  Spendius,  for  whom  surrender  Sfendiia 
a  his  Roman  master  would  mean  crucifixion ;  the  second  a  Libyan  '^"'^ 
tamed  Mathos.     Under  the  influence  of  these  men  the  wildest  state  **"'*'"■ 
rf  disorder  began  to  prevail     Any  one  who  ventured  to  aa  or  speak 
rontrary  to  their  sentiments  was    forthwith   killed.      Though   the 
iifierent  nations  did  not  understand  each  other's  language  they  all 
Decame  acquainted  with  one  word,  "  throw  "  {^X\t),  and  as  soon  as 
Jiai  cry  arose  the  obnoxious  officer  or  soldier  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
ihower  of  stones.     Before  long  Gesco  offended  some  applicants  for 
)ay  by  telling  them  roughly  that  they  had  better  apply  to  Spendius 
ind  Mathos  for  it     He  and  his  staff  were  seized,  their  baggie  and 
noney  plundered,  and  themselves  put  under  close  guard. 

Spendius  and  Mathos,  thus  committed  to  open  mutiny,  now  set  Mullntert 
:hcmselves  to  rouse  the  country  people.  Glad  of  an  opportunity  tii  Jointd  fy 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Carthage,  doubly  severe  since  their  league  ^'h""'- 
»ilh  R^ulus,  the  Libyans  joined  the  mutineers  in  every  direction.  '■^' 
Tva  towns,  Utica  and  Hippo  Zarytus,  remained  loyal,  and  were  accord- 
ugly  at  once  besieged.  Cut  oflf  thus  from  the  country  supplies  which 
fed  the  city,  from  the  tribute  that  paid  soldiers,  and  with  their  hired 
irmy  in  arms  against  them,  (he  Carthaginians  were  in  dreadful 
peril.  But  though  the  citizens  prepared  to  defend  their  homes  and 
their  Lves  with  desperate  courage,  their  first  attempts  proved  entirely 
uDsocnssfiiL  Hanno,  the  first  general  appointed,  did  not  succeed 
in  driving  the  mutineers  from  Tunes,  or  in  relieving  Utica,  or  in 
defeatii^  them  in  the  field.  He  was  therefore  deposed,  and  Hamilcar 
Baicas  placed  in  command.  Hamilcar  again  showed  great  qualities ; 
he  not  only  twice  routed  Spendius  in  the  field,  but  by  wise  acts  of 
conciliation  attracted  many  of  the  defeated  troops  to  his  standards. 
Early  in  339  Spendius  and  Mathos  retaliated  by  the  torture  and 
murder  <rf'  Gesco  and  his  staff,  determined  to  involve  their  men  in 
such  unpardonable  guilt  as  lo  deprive  them  of  all  hope  except  in 
victory.  From  this  time  no  quarter  was  given  or  received,  no 
proposal  for  terms  or  for  the  release  of  prisoners  entertained ;  it 
liecamc  a  "trticeless  war"  (iroXtpot  tunroiA)?),  and  was  marked  by 
Urodties  on  both  sides.  The  mutineers  tortured  and  killed ;  Hamilcar 
Exposed  his  prisoners  to  be  trampled  to  death  by  elephants.  It  was 
farther  protracted  by  disputes  between  Hamilcar  and  the  incompetent 
Hanno,  who  was  again  in  part  command,  and  at  last  even  loyal 
Hippo  and  Utica  joined  the  revolt. 

Spendius  and  Mathos,  thus  masters  of  the  whole  country,  threat-  Endeft/it 
tned    Carthage    itselt       It   was    saved   by   the   masterly   tactics   of  '<i«li''y. 
Hamilcar,  who  bad  now  a  competent  colleague  named   Hannibal, 
:uid  by   supplies   and  other  assistance  sent  by   Hiero  of  Syracuse. 
The  Romans  too,  after  the  settlement  of  a  diplomatic  quarrel  in  the 
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previous  year,  had  shown  some  disposiiion  to  act  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
They  allowed  their  merchants  to  carry  goods  to  Carthage,  but  forbade 
the  exportation  of  provisions  to  the  mutineers.  Still  the  war  dragged 
on.  It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  238  that  Spendius  and  a 
Gallic  chief  named  Antaritus  found  themselves  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace  to  Hamilcar.  He  offered  to  grant  terms  on  condition  that  he 
might  have  the  choice  of  ten  men  to  keep  as  hostages.  Sf>endius 
assented,  whereupon  Hamilcar  quickly  replied:  "Then  I  choose  the 
emissaries  here  present."  They  were  at  once  arrested,  and  Hamilcar, 
considering  himself  free  from  honourable  obligations  to  men  of  such 
desperate  character,  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  the  rest, 
dismayed  at  the  loss  of  their  leader,  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  morality  of  such  a  proceeding  it 
was  eminently  successful.  The  back  of  the  revolt  was  broken,  and 
it  only  remained  to  force  Mathos,  closely  besieged  in  Tunes,  to  3 
similar  surrender.  He  offered  a  desperate  resistance,  defeated  and 
killed  Hannibal,  but  was  himself  finally  defeated  and  captured  by 
Hamilcar.  Hippo  and  Utica  were  next  reduced  with  comparative 
ease  ;  the  rest  of  Libya  submitted,  and  was  heavily  fiunished  by  an 
increase  of  tribute  and  other  severities. 

When  the  mutiny  had  been  going  on  for  about  a  year  in  Africa, 
the  mercenaries  serving  in  Sardinia  followed  the  example,  and  put 
their  general  Bostarus,  with  all  other  Carthaginians  they  could  lay 
hands  upon,  to  death.  An  army,  under  another  general  named  Hanno, 
was  sent  from  Carthage  to  quell  the  mutiny.  But  no  sooner  had 
he  arrived  in  Sardinia  than  his  men  crucified  him,  and  joined  the 
revolted  garrison.  They  then  proceeded  to  seize  the  other  towns 
in  the  island,  killing  or  expelling  all  Carthaginians  they  could  find. 
Thus  the  Carthaginians  had  lost  Sardinia,  and  were  too  much 
pressed  at  home  for  the  next  two  years  to  make  any  effort  for  its 
recovery.  But  though  the  mercenaries  had  taken  possession  of  the 
island  they  could  not  hold  it.  The  native  Sardinians  rose  against 
their  tyranny  and  forced  them  to  depart.  They  came  to  Italy,  and 
bad  the  assurance  to  apply  for  help  to  Rome.  The  Romans  readily 
availed  themselves  of  an  excuse  for  taking  in  hand  the  pacification 
of  Sardinia  at  a  time  when  it  might  plausibly  he  asserted  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  ceased  to  be  in  piossession.  The  mercenaries 
were  not  dealt  with,  but  an  expedition  to  Sardinia  was  at  once 
undertaken.  The  Carthaginians,  however,  had  now  (238)  triumphed 
over  the  revolt  at  home,  and  claiming  a  prior  right  to  settle  the 
island  began  preparations  for  sending  troops.  The  Romans  replied 
by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  ground  that,  as  they  had  undertaken 
the  pacification  of  Sardinia,  these  preparations  were  directed  againsi 
themselves.     The  Carthaginians  were  in  no  position  to  dispute  the 
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claim,  and  were  glad  to  compromise  by  a  formal  r 
Saidinia,  and  by  an  additional  payment  of  I3oo  talents. 

Sardinia  thus  became  a  Roman  possession,  but  did  not  by  any  Reduc- 
means  submit  at  once  to  its  new  masters.     A  consular  army  was  ''"'' "/ 
employed   there  nearly  every   year,  and   campaigns  are   mentioned,  ■S"™"'"'- 
Ulowed  by  the  usual  triumphs  in   235   and  onwards,  the  rebellion 
being-  set  down  to  Carthaginian  agents.     The  final  reduction  of  the 
Inland  was  ascribed  to   Manlius  Torquatus  in  235  :   but  both  consuls 
vtx  eng^ed  there  in   232  ;    and  though  in  227   two  additional 
praetors  were  appointed,  with  the  idea  that  one  should  govern  Sicily 
ind  the  other  Sardinia,  still  the  consul  Caius  Atilius  was  sent  there 
lilh  his  army  in   225  ;   and   it   was  not   until  about  that  time   that 
iaidinia,  with   Corsica  annexed,   can   be   looked  upon   as  regularly 
reiueed  to  the  form  of  a  province,  while  even  then  trouble  was  from 
ime  to  time  experienced  from  the  wilder  tribes  in  the  centre. 

But  thouj,'''  'he   Roman  territory  was  now  in   peace,  there  was   Wan  in 
jouMe  in  the  north  of  Italy.     The  Boii,  either  because  they  antici-  'J',""/* 
pated  that  the  Romans  would  eventually  attack  and  displace  them,  ^^  "''' 
IS  they  had  done  to  the  Senones,  or  from  natural  restlessness,  began  Ligvrians 
lo  show   signs  of  a   movement   southward.       They  were  joined  by  and  Boii, 
certain  tribes  of  the  Ligurians,  who  perhaps  saw  danger  to  themselves  '3^-'35- 
in  the  occupation  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  the  growing  use  made 
by  the  Romans  of  the  port  of  Pisae.     One  of  the  consuls  for  238, 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  appears  to  have  gained  an  easy  victory  over 
tbt  Ligurians,  while  the  other  consul,  Publius  Valerius  Falto,  also 
deftaied  the  Boii,  but  after  sustaining  some  reverse  himself.      In  the 
aett  year  (237)  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  earned  a  triumph  over  the 
Li^rians,  but  his  colleague,  Q.   Fulvius  Flaccus,  appears  to  have 
ud  ill  success  against  the   Boii,  who  went  so  far  as  to  send  an 
Mnbassy  to  Rome  demanding  the  cession  of  Ariminum.      The  alarm  Tit  Boii 
•as  increased  by  the  news  that  some  Gauls  from  beyond  the  Alps  ""f'"' 
lad  been  induced  to  cross  into  the  territory  of  the  Boii  to  aid  them  j.^;,fj  j^ 
igainst  Rome,  but  was  quickly  dissipated  by  an  act  of  self- destruction 
>n  the  part  of  the  Gauls  themselves.    The  Boii  suspected  the  motives 
rf  their  own  chiefs  in  sending  for  the  Transalpini,  put  two  of  them 
o  death,  and  attacked  the  newcomers.      The  loss  mutually  sustained 
n  the  fight  was  sufficient  to  render  them  innoxious  for  several  years  :  yiii'iy 
>ut  another  campaign  was    needed    in  333  against  the  Ligurians,  '^''"'f 
vho  were  conquered  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  afterwards  the  cele-    ''I 
JTated  Cunctator,  who  won  his  first  triumph  in  this  war. 

For  a  short  time  in  235  there  was  an  appearance  of  such  profound  Tht 
leace,  that  for  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  Rome  the  temple  of  "'y"'" 
[anus  was  closed.     But  the  lull  in  the  troubles  from  Gaul  gave  the  ,^'     " 
Komans  the  opportunity  of  bringing  to  a  suixessfiil  dose  another 
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task  which  their  leading  position  in  Italy  entailed  upon  then).     From 
time  immemorial  the  lllyrian  pirates  had  infested  the  Adriatic,  and 
plundered  ships  sailing  between  Italy  and  the  opposite  coast     Tbe 
coast  of  Dalmatia  has  innumerable  indentations,  and  is  flanked  by  i 
vast  number  of  small  islands,  offering  every  facility  for  the  prolectica 
of  the  light  craft  used  in  these  lawless  expeditions.     Though  com- 
plaints had  reached  the  Romans  from  time  to  time,  they  had  no 
warships  to  use  against  pirates,  and  had  not  yet  conceived  the  idea 
of  extending  their  jurisdiction  so  iar  east      But  in  230  the  depreda- 
tions of  these  scourges  of  the  sea  had  been  brought  very  prominently 
under   their   notice.      Taking   advantage   of  a   quairei   between  ihe 
//fyriami      Aetolians  and  the  people  of  Medion,  near  Montenegro,  the   lUyrian 
flundtr       king  Agron  had  possessed  himself  of  that  town ;  and,  though  he  died 
**""*  soon  afterwards,  his  widow  and  successor  Teuta,  delighted  with  ihe 

ajr-ito  plunder  obtained,  had  allowed  her  subjects  to  ravage  the  coasts  rf 
Ells  and  Messenia  and  to  seize  Phoenice,  a  town  standing  some  lew 
miles  up  a  river  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  on  the  coast  of  Chaonia. 
An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Epirotes  to  rescue  Phoenice  Med. 
and  an  appeal  was  then  made  to  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian  LeagtiH. 
Thus  the  two  chief  powers  of  Greece  were  brought  into  the  contlia 
Phoenice,  however,  was  not  saved  by  them,  but  by  an  insurrection  b 
the  dominions  of  Teuta  herself,  especially  in  the  island  of  Issa,  wbicb 
forced  her  to  recall  her  troops. 
Tiu  Rem-  The  Romans  now  found  themselves  appealed  to  in  two  diitc- 

am  s/nd  tions.  The  lllyrians,  while  blockading  the  mouth  of  the  rivet  on 
limmto  "'hich  Phoenice  stood,  had  frequently  plundered  Italian  merchant 
Ttaia.ito,  '"  the  Adriatic,  from  whom  many  complaints  reached  Rome  j  while 
from  Issa  came  an  ofler  of  submission  to  the  Romans  if  they  would 
save  the  island  from  Teuta.  Commissioners,  Gaius  and  Lucius 
Coruncanius,  were  sent  lo  remonstrate  with  the  queen.  They  fbnnd 
her  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Issa,  and  in  a  high  state,  of  eiulu- 
tion  at  the  amount  of  booty  brought  home  by  her  ships  from  ibe 
Greek  coast  She  was  not  inclined,  therefore,  to  conciliation.  Sbc 
promised  to  restrain  her  own  ships  and  officers  from  piracy,  but  di^ 
claimed  all  power  of  preventing  private  subjects.  The  yoongei 
Coruncanius  exclaimed  wiih  some  warmth  that  "  in  that  case  iIk 
Romans  would  undertake  to  improve  the  relations  between  ibe 
sovereign  and  the  people  of  Illyria."  Exasperated  by  this  lepl^ 
Teuta  is  said  to  have  secured  the  assassination  of  the  speaker  on 
his  way  home,  and  early  in  the  next  year  (229)  she  sent  anotho 
fleet  along  the  Greek  coast  Though  it  failed  in  an  attack  upoc 
Epidamnus,  it  laid  formal  siege  to  Corcyra,  which,  after  a-  vain 
attempt  at  relief  by  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian  Leagues,  had  to  receirt 
an  lllyrian  garrison  under  Demetrius  of  Pharos. 
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But  the  Romans  were  not  liLely  to  allow  this  de6ance  and  the  ^j^, 
murder  of  their  ambassador  to  pass  unnoticed.     Teuta,  indeed,  when  Coss.  L. 
she  heard  of  preparations  being  made  at  Rome,  had  attempted  to  ^^i^"'",', 
avert  the  danger.     She  had  sent  Demetrius  with  promises  of  sub-  q^^I   "" 
mission,  and  an  assurance  that  the  murder  of  Conincanius  had  been  Fuhim 
the  deed  of  a  pirate,  for  which  she  was  not  responsible,  while  other  Cmium- 
charges    irferred   to  circumstances    which    had    happened    in   her  ''''"•    '*" 
husband's  lifetime.     But  in  spile  of  this  pacific  message  the  expedi-  y™-*^," 
ticMi  was  pushed  on,  and  the  Romans,  having  arrived  at  a  private  againii 
understanding  with  Demetrius,  appeared  at  Corcyra  with  a  fleet  of  Ttnta. 
■zoo  ships  of  war  under  the  consul  Gnaeus  Fulvius,  whilst  the  other 
consul  PostumJus  marched  to  Brundisium  ready  to  cross.      Corcyra 
was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Iltyrians,  but  the  traitor  Demetrius, 
who  bad  £dlen  out  of  favour  with  Teuta  and  feared  her  vengeance, 
connived  at  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.     The  Corcyreans  hailed 
the  Rotnans  as  deliverers,  and  were  admitted  to  their  "  friendship 
and  alliance."     The  fleet,  with  Demetrius  on  board,  then  sailed  to 
Apollonia,   where   they  found   Aulus    Postumius  just  arrived  from 
Brundisium.     The  lUyrians  besieging  Epidamnus  fled,  and  Epidam- 
nus  also  became  an  "  ally  and  friend  "  of  Rome.     The  fleet  coasted 
along  parallel  with  the  army  until  it  arrived  at  Issa,  which  was  still 
blockaded.     At  its  approach  the  queen  fled  to  a  fortress    called 
Rhiion,  and  Issa  was  delivered      Meanwhile  the  army  was  march- 
ing up  the  country,  subduing  some  tribes  and  receiving  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  others,  without  meeting  with  any  check  except  a  slight 
repulse  at  Nutria.     The  consul  Postumius  wintered  in  Illyria,  and  Snimiaian 
early  in   the  spring  of  228  queen  Teuta   signified  her  submission.   ^  Tiuta, 
She  was  allowed  to  retain  a  small  portion  of  her  dominions,  but  the  ' 
rest  was  handed  over  to  the  nominal  authority  of  her  young  stepson 
Pinnes,  really  to  the  care  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos  as  his  guardian. 
A  fijted  uibute  was  imposed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  no  lllyrian  ship 
of  war  should  sail  south  of  the  promontory  of  Lissus. 

The   subsequent  expeditions   to   Illyria  were  brought   about   by  Dtmiirius 
Demetrius,  who  proved  as  unfaithful  to  Rome  as  he  had  been  to  the  ?^*'"w, 
queen.       He   endeavoured   to   establish    his    position    by   making  '    '"^' 
alliances  with  the  king*of  Macedonia,  and  served  in  the  army  of 
Anttgonus 'Doson  in  the  expedition  against  Cleomenes  of  Sparta 
(234-333}.     In  the  year  233  he  intrigued  with  Che  Aetolian  League, 
and  went  on  a  piratical  expedition,  not  only  south  of  Lissus,  but 
round  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.     In  these 
movements  he  had  been  aided  by  the  Istn,  who  inhabited  the  tongue  The  hiri, 
of  land  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  still  called  Istria,  and  accordingly  "i. 
in   221    the  consuls,   P.  Cornelius   Scipio  and   M.  Minucius   Rufiis, 
were  sent  to  subdue  them.     In  219  the  consul  Lucius  Aemilius  was 
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sent  to  Illyria  to  crush  Demetrius.  He  took  Pharos,  and  won  a 
Dtmciriut  triumph :  but  Demetrius  escapied  to  the  court  of  Philip  V.  of 
escapes,  Macedonia,  with  whom  he  remained  for  some  years,  in  spite  of 
"^'  demands  made  by  Rome  for  his  surrender.     It  was  he  that  instigated 

some  of  Philip's  worst  deeds  in  his  dealings  with  Greece,  and  it  <ras 
on  his  advice  that  Philip  also  resolved  to  take  up  a  position  of 
hostility  to  Rome  :  and  accordingly  his  restoration  was  guaranteed  in 
the  treaty  between  Hannibal  and  Philip  in  2 1 5.  He  is  said  by  some 
to  have  subsequently  ventured  10  return  to  Illyria,  and  there  to  have 
been  captured  and  put  to  death  by  the  Romans  ;  but  Polybius  says 
that  he  perished  in  an  attack  upon  Messene,  which  must  have  been 
shortly  after  this  treaty. 
Emiaisy  The  submission  of  Teuta  in  228  led  to  the  first  diplomatic  rda- 

'a  M'  lions  between  Rome  and  Greece.      The  best  oi^nised  govemmenls 

i,„j  at  that  time  in   Greece  were  the  Aetolian   League  in    north-west 

Aeiaian  Greece  and  the  Achaean  League  in  Peloftonnese.  Both  had  been 
Ijaguei,  asked  for  and  had  given  aid  against  the  Illyrians,  and  the  Roman 
■"*■  consuls  recognised  their  position  by  sending  legates  to  acquaint  them 

formally  with  what  had  been  done  and  to  read  their  treaty  with 
Teuta.  I'he  l^^tes  were  received  with  great  respect,  and  carried 
back  a  vote  of  thanks  from  both  bodies.  At  Corinth,  indeed,  where 
they  met  the  magistrates  of  the  Achaean  League,  they  were  treated 
with  special  honour,  being  even  admitted,  as  though  of  Hellenic 
descent,  to  share  in  the  Isthmian  games  ;  while  the  Athenians  pre- 
sented them  with  the  freedom  of  their  city,  and  allowed  them  to  be 
initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  was  the  first  circumstance 
that  made  (he  Roman  power  practically  known  in  Greece,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  a  party  existed  there  which  looked  upion  Rome  as  3 
possible  champion  of  Greek  interests  against  Macedonia.  Among  the 
Romans,  on  whom  Greek  thought  and  Greek  fashions  had  long  been 
making  themselves  felt,  it  brought  into  fashion  a  kind  of  chivalrous 
Philhellenism  which  they  never  quite  forgot,  even  when  they  became 
the  stem  masters  of  the  land  which  they  professed  to  liberate. 
Tht  Gallic  Since  the  suicidal  quarrel  between  the  Boii  and  their  transalpine 

'<«"'.  '^5-  kinsfolk  in  236  there  had  been  no  actual  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the 
"''  Gauls.      Still,  danger  was  always  expected^  from   them,  and  various 

precautions  were  taken.  Thus,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Senones 
from  their  territory  {283)  the  coa^t-line  had  been  secured  by  the 
colonies  of  Sena  (283)  and  Arimini.m  (268).  The  colonists  of  these 
two  towns  had  of  course  had  grants  of  the  abandoned  land,  but  there 
was  still  much  unassijned  and  belonging  to  the  State.  One  of  the 
tribunes  for  232,  Gaius  Flaminius,  destined  to  perish  at  Thrasymene, 
brought  in  a  law  for  dividing  this  land  among  the  citiiens.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  division  was  to  be 
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nude,  but  the  proposal  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  nobility,  The 
headed  by  Q,  Fabius   Maximus,  and  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  Agrarian 
Senate  refusing   to   sanction   it      Such    propositions   were   always  v?"  "J 
resisted  by  the  conservative  nobles.     There  is  no  evidence  to  show  Flaminiui 
that  the  opposition  arose  from  their  having  already  illegally  occupied  331. 
this  land  themselves.     Rather  it  seems  that  it  was  founded  on  the 
dislike  to  the  settlement  of  citizens  at  a  distance  from  Latium,  where 
tbey  would  be  comparatively  free  from  the   influence  of  the  nihility, 
as  lending  to  shift  the  centre  of  power  from  the  city  to  the  country, 
and  to  destroy  the  idea  of  a  strictly  urban  government.     When 
Polybius  judged  it  to  be  "  the  fii^t  step  in  the  demoralisation  of  the 
people,"  he  appears  to  regard  it  as  an  encouragement  to  an  idle  part 
of  the  citizens  to  look  for  wealth  from  sudden  windfalls  rather  than 
ordinary  labour.     His  judgment  may  have  been  coloured  by  associa- 
tion with  the  upper  classes  at  Rome,  but   there  probably  was  reason 
to  fear  any  measure  which  tended  to  draw  the  country  people  to  the 
dty  for  the  sake  of  possible  bounties  whether  of  com  or  land  :  and 
there  was  no  security,  if  the  land  fell  to  the  idle,  Ihal  they  would  not 
quiddy  sell  it  and  return  to  the  city  in  hopes  of  something  more.' 

The  immediate   effect   of  the  measure  is  more  certain.     Tlie  Bgixiofiiu 
Cauls  of  the  Po  valley  were  alarmed,  and  expected  that  similar  treat-  ^""^  ^  . 
nwni  would  be  applied  to  them  if  the  Roman  power  increased.     A  g^^"" 
league,  therefore,  was  formed  between  the  Boii  and  Insubres  ;  and  a  Cauh 
mbe  of  free-lances  called   Gaesatae  were   invited   from   the   Rhone  131-11$. 
ralley  to  join  in  attacking  Rome,     The  rumour  of  a  Gallic  ij 
ipftad,  and  the  Romans  made  haste  to  prepare.     Their  e 
lad  been   lately   turned   elsewhere.     Hasdrubal,   the   : 
familcar  in  Spain  (329),  had  made  a  progress  which  roused  their 
larai  and  jealousy.      The   founding   of  New   Carthage  (228)   was 
ppaiently  answered  on  the  part  of  Rome  by  an  alliance  with  the 
ich  city  of  Saguntum,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  before  long  ihe  two 
'Copies  would  contend  for  Spain  as  they  had  for  Sicily.      But  when,    Trtaiy 
fter  the  close  of  the  Illyrian  war,  the  danger  from  the  Gauls  became  'f^'*      . 
lore  threatening,  the  Romans  put  away  for  a  lime  all  thought  of  .    cl^^ 
nned  inierference  in  Spain,  contented  themselves  with  making  a  treaty 
iih  Hasdrubal  binding  the  Carthaginians  not  to  come  north  of  the 
ibro  in  arms,  and  devoted  themselves  to  prepare  for  the  Gallic  war. 
is  ev«n  recorded  that,  in  conseqcence  of  a  prophecy  that  Gauls  and 

'  For  Ibe  agrarian  law  of  Flaminius.  see  Cic.  Atad.  ii.  5  invito  stnatu;  de 
1-rni,  ii,  xf  inviiii  ifnatu  laiilra  wlunlalcm  amaiafi  opiimatiunt  per  stdi- 
>arm ad fvpmbim  b^tm  agrariam  lulil.  DiSiii.%  it  "nsisled  byQ.  Fabius," 
oogh  in  lht$  phce  Cicero  assigns  it  to  Ihe  second  consulship  of  Fabius,  i.f,  938. 
lima  Max.  jr.  4,  3)  hai  a  story  of  ihi?  fnlher  of  Flaminius  having  induced 
i  son  lo  leave  ibe  rostra  while  speaking  for  (he  law.    Anyhow  il  whs  passed. 
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Greeks  were  to  possess  the  city,  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls  were  buried 
alive  within  the  walls  in  order  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  prediction. 

The  Boii  and  Insubres  had  taken  some  years  to  rnake  their  pre- 
parations. It  was  not  till  225  that  the  Gaesatae  had  been  brougbi 
into  the  x-alley  of  the  Po,  and  meanwhile  the  Romans  had  secured 
the  friendship  of  the  Veneti  and  Cenomani,  which  would  compel  the 
Boii  to  leave  a  considerable  force  lo  protect  them  from  attacks  on 
their  rear  and  to  defend  their  territory.  The  consul  L.  Aemilius 
Papus  was  sent  to  Ariminum  to  block  the  coast  road  ;  one  of  the 
praetors  went  into  Etruria  with  an  army  of  Sabincs  and  Etruscans  to 
guard  the  inland  road  which  led  through  Faesulae  and  Cltisiuin; 
and  Che  other  consul  Atilius  was  summoned  from  Sardinia.  That 
he  should  have  been  sent  there  at  such  a  time  seems  to  show  thai 
after  all  the  actual  movement  of  the  Gauls  was  a  surprise.  Yel 
preparations  had  been  made  of  unusual  magnitude.  Stores  of 
provisions,  weapons,  and  other  war  material  had  been  collected 
in  Rome,  and  the  Italian  allies  were  volunteering  in  every 
direction  to  avert  the  common  danger.  There  were  soon  over 
1 70,000  men  actually  serving  in  the  field,  while  a  reserve  of  50,000 
foot  and  jooo  horse  was  kept  at  Rome.  At  the  same  lime  re- 
turning officers,  or  conquisiiores,  were  sent  round  to  the  Italian 
communities  to  revise  the  lists  of  men  of  military  age,  who  re- 
ported an  available  force  of  220,000  foot  and  32,000  cavalry. 
The  roll  of  citizens  in  Rome  and  Campania  fit  for  service  showed  a 
total  of  1 50,000  foot  and  6000  cavalry,  besides  two  legions  actually 
serving  at  the  time  in  Sicily  and  Tarentum.  Supposing  these  all  ■□ 
be  available,  as  they  would  be  against  a  Gallic  invasion,  Rome  found 
herself  able  to  draw  upon  a  force  of  over  600,000  infantry  and  70,000 
cavalry,  a  force  far  surpassed  in  modem  times,  but  which  had  then 
been  equalled  by  no  great  empire  since  that  of  the  Persian  kings.' 
'  Polybius  (ii.  94)  makes  up  ibc  list  llius  : — 
Two  consular  armies  of  two  legions  <:acli   .  ao.Soo  1,300 

Sabine  and  Elnucan  voluntuvris                  .  50,000  4,000 

Umlirians  and  others       .,..-.  30.000               — 

Vetieli  and  Cenomani ao.ooo                 — 

Reserves  nt  Rome  (ciliiens)       ....  ao.ooo  3,000 

i-illi^s) 30.000  a.000 

Two  legions  at  Tarenluiii  and  Sicily .          .          .  8,400                 400 

Total  actually  servmg  .         .     339,300  14,600 

Mililaiy  rolls  of  Ilfllian  Slates  ,  .  .      350,000  3S.000 

.,     of  Rome  and  Campania  150,000  33,000 

Grand  Total         .  .      639,300  73.600 
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The  Gauls  took  the  central  road  through  Eiruria,  and  marched,  Figkiingin 
as  their  Others  had  done,  upon  Clusium.      Thither  the  praetor  with  Hi'i-""  '" 
his  Sabine  and  Etniscan  militia  followed.     The  Gauls  won  the  first  ■"•*' 
battle  by  a  ruse.     During  the  night  they  left  iheir  camp  in  charge 
of  the  cavalry  and  retired  some  distance  along  the  road  towards 
Faesulae.      Finding  next   morning   that   the   cavalry  were  alone  the 
praetor  attacked.      The   enemy   retreated,    and   the    praetor's   army 
pursued,  but  suddenly  found  itself  in  the  presence  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Gauls.     After  a  fierce  battle,  in  which  they  lost  6000  men, 
ihe  survivors  of  the  praetor's  army  entrenched  themselves  on  some 
rising  ground,  and  were  there  besieged.     Never  good  at  such  opera- 
tions,  the  Gauls  left  the  task  of  watching  the  refugees  to  a  squadron 
or  two  of  cavalry,  while  the  rest  feasted  and  slept. 

But  the  tidings  of  the  route  taken  by  the  enemy  had  reached  the 
consul  Aemilius  at  Ariminum.  He  had  started  in  pursuit,  and 
nov  appeared  upon  the  scene  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  pmeior. 
The  beleaguered  troops  on  the  hill  saw  his  watch-fires,  and  contrived 
lo  let  him  know  what  had  happened.  He  resolved  to  attack  next 
morning.  But  the  Gauls  had  no  mind  to  fight  a  regular  Roman 
army.  They  had  taken  a  great  booty,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  king 
of  the  Gaesatae,  determined  first  to  convey  this  safely  into  their  own 
icnitories,  and  to  return  and  fight,  if  they  must  fight,  disencumbered 
of  [be  burden. 

They  could  not  retreat  along  the  same  road  by  which  they  came  Rttrcai  ,■/ 
■itbout  fighting  Aemilius ;  they  therefore  made  for  the  west  coast,  ""  Oauh 
intending  to  inarch  along  the  Ligurian  Bay,  which  would  at  any  rate  '"       *"*' 
bring  the  Gaesatae  to  the  entrance  into  Transalpine  Gaul.     Aemilius, 
having  reinforced  his  army  by  the  men  whom  he  had  rescued,  started 
in  pursuit,  not  intending  to  fight  a  pitched  battle,  but  to  dog  the 
(ootaeps  of  the  Gauls,   harassing  them  at  every  opportunity,  and 
wresting  ^m  them  such  booty  as  he  could  lay  hands  upon.      The 
retreating  Gauls  reached  the  Etruscan  coast  near  Telamon  ;  but,  as 
Lbey  marched  northward,  suddenly  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  another  Roman  army. 

Summoned  from  Sardinia  Gains  Atilius  had  landed  at  Pisae  with   Tkey  are 
!iis  trtMps,  and  was  marching  down  the  very  road  on  which  the  Gauls  ■"'  h  "" 
»ere.       Falling    in   with   their   advanced    guard    he   took    the   men  ^"■, 
prisoners,  and   learnt  the  state  of  the  case.      He  put  himself  at  the  ahUhs. 
lead  of  his  cavalry,  and  hastened  down  the  road  to  seiie  some  rising 
;njund  by  which  he  knew  the  enemy  must  pass,  leaving  orders  with 

'cAjYiaa  adds  np  his  Bgura  wrongly,  and  must  of  course  be  speaking  in  round 
lumbere.  aa  the  later  aulhorilies  do,  Livy,  for  Inslanco.  speaking  of  ihe  army  in 
ou  as  3D0.000.  Fabius  factor  reckons  Soo.ooo,  of  whom  448,300  foot  and 
16,600  bone  were  Romans  and  Campaoians. 
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the  infantry  to  advance  in  fighting  order.     When  the  Gauls  saw  the 
Roman  cavalry  making  for  the  hill  they  at  first  imagined  that  the 
horse  of  Aemilius  had  outstripped  them  in  the  night,  for  they  kneir 
Gnat  nothing  of  the  army  in  front      They  sent  their  cavalry  and   some 

^M/  ef  light  infantry  forward  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  hill,  and  pre- 
"  '  sently  learnt  the  truth.  Aemilius  also  first  knew  of  the  approach  of 
the  army  of  Atilius  by  seeing  the  cavalry  fight  in  front.  For  some 
time  the  infantry  looked  on  while  the  cavalry  of  Atilius  and  the  Gauls 
contended  for  the  hill.  After  an  obstinate  fight,  in  which  Atilius 
fell,  the  Romans  prevailed,  and  nothing  now  prevented  the  infantry 
from  coming  into  collision.  The  Gauls  were  numerous  enough  in 
show  two  strong  fronts  in  opposite  directions,  and  presented  a  strange 
and  terrifying  spectacle.  The  Gaesatae  came  stripped  into  battle, 
though  ornamented  with  every  kind  of  barbaric  device.  Their  horns 
and  clarions  made  a  hideous  din :  their  Ranks  were  protected  by  a 
barricade  of  waggons  and  chariots.  Their  naked  bodies,  however, 
suffered  severely  from  the  volleys  of  pila,  and  their  retreat  caused 
some  confusion  ;  but  when  the  Romans  charged  the  Boii,  Insubres, 
and  Taurisci,  sword  in  hand,  these  tribes — better  protected  by  their 
leather  jerkins — offered  a  stout  resistance.  Here,  however,  the 
superiority  of  the  Roman  weapons  helped  to  decide  the  result  The 
pointless  Gallic  swords  were  no  match  for  the  cut-and-thnist  blades 
of  the  Romans,  and  were  also  of  such  inferior  metal  that  they  easily 
bent  and  were  often  useless  after  the  first  stroke.  Forty  thousand 
Gauls  are  said  to  have  fallen  on  the  field;  10,000  were  taken 
prisoners  with  Concolitanus,  one  of  their  kings.  The  king  of  the 
Gaesatae,  Aneroestes,  escaped  with  a  few  followers,  but  only  to  end 
his  life  by  his  own  hand.  The  cavalry  for  the  most  part  got  away. 
Invasion  of  TTiis  success  determined  the  Romans  to  attempt  offensive  opeia- 
Oaui,  114.  tions.  The  Boii  submitted  to  the  consuls  of  the  next  year  {114) 
without  a  struggle,  but  an  unusually  wet  season  prevented  farther 
uj.  Cbu.  operations.  The  consuls  of  the  next  year,  C.  Flaminius  and  P. 
Gaiut  Furius,  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Po,  near  its  confluence  with  the 

Flaminiui,  Addua.  They  were  opposed  by  the  Insubres,  and  lost  so  heavily, 
Fkiba"  ^'^  while  crossing  the  river  and  while  pitching' their  camp,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  make  terms  with  the  enemy  and  quit  their  territory. 
They  marched  eastward  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Ollius  until  tht>' 
had  crossed  its  tributary,  the  Clusius,  into  the  territory  of  the  friendly 
Cenomani.  The  Insubres  found  that  the  enemy,  whom  they  had 
thus  allowed  to  escape  them,  were  securing  reinforcements  of  Ceno- 
mani to  attack  them  again.  They  therefore  made  a  grand  effort 
The  golden  standards,  called  the  "  immovables,"  were  taken  down 
from  the  temple  of  their  goddess,  which  were  only  to  be  used  in  the 
last  resort,  and  a  great  host  was  collected  to  resist  the  returning 
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anay.  Even  now,  by  unskilfiilness  or  Jll-fonune,  the  consuls  gave  D^eatof 
the  enemy  battle  in  a  dangerous  position.  DisCnlsting  the  fidelity  of  l^  1"- 
their  Gallic  allies,  ihey  placed  them  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  "*"*■ 
river  on  which  they  were  posted,  and  broke  down  the  bridge  between 
them.  The  Romans  thus  fought  with  a  ri^r  on  their  rear  which 
ihey  could  not  pass,  and  were  forced  to  conquer  or  perish.  Flaminius 
declined  to  listen  to  an  announcement  of  unfavourable  auspices,  or 
even,  it  is  said,  to  open  a  despatch  from  the  Senate  forbidding  him  to 
fight,  and  gave  the  signal  for  battle.  Success  alone  saved  him  from 
impeachment  by  his  aristocratic  enemies.  Victory  was  attributed  in 
part  to  an  innovation  in  the  usual  Roman  taaics.  The  kasfati  were 
armed  with  the  pike  instead  of  the  pilum,  and  charged  with  the  rest 
of  the  line.  The  Gauls  exhausted  themselves  in  striking  with  their 
swords  at  an  enemy  a  spear's  length  distant,  and  when  the  Romans 
threw  down  their  pikes  and  began  to  use  their  swords  resistance  was 
almost  at  an  end. 

The  Insubres  now  again  got  help  from  the  Gaesatae,  and  next  m.  Cast. 
year  the  consuls  once  more  invaded  them.      They  first  besieged  ''"■.  '-''"'* 
Acerrae  on  the  Addua,  while  the  Gauls  retaliated  by  investing  Clas-  '^'^ 
lidium,  seven  miles  south  of  the  Po.     Claudius  went  with  the  cavalry  CaHmi,  Af. 
to  relieve  Clastidium,  defeated  the  Gauls,  and  won  the  spolia  opima  Claudius 
by  killing  their  king  Viridomarus.     Acerrae  having  fallen,  the  Gauls  Marctllut. 
made  their  last  stand  at  Mediolanum.     Scipio  followed  them  there.  Fall  of 
but,  not  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to  take  the  town,  was  retiring  ^"'"■ 
towards  Acerrae.     The  Gauls  sallied  out  to  harass  his  rear  guard, 
which  turned  upon  them  with  such  fury  that  they  retreated,  and 
Scipio,  following  up  the  success,  carried  Mediolanum  itself     This 
ended  the  war  for  the  present     The  Insubrian  chiefs  hastened  to 
submit,  and  the  consuls  traversed  the  country  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps. 

The  Gauls  were  not  now  expelled  from  their  territories,  but  the  Military 
Romans  at  once  b^an  to  secure  the  country  by  taking  hostages  and  '^i<i«i'i 
establishing  colonies  in  places  of  strategic  importance.   Thus  Cremona  ""    "wdJ. 
and  Placentia  were  at  once  resolved  upon,  and  the  colonists  were 
being  settled  in  them  in  zi8,  when  the  news  of  Hannibal's  march 
encouraged   the  Boti    to  attack  them.      Bononia,  Parma,   Mutina, 
and  other  strong  towns,  afterwards  also  colonised,  were  secured  by 
Roman  garrisons.       Moreover,   one  of  (he   three   great   roads   con- 
necting  Rome  with   the   north,   the  ina  Flamima,   was  now  (220) 
made  fit  for  the  passage  of  an  army  as  far  as  Ariminum,  under  the 
auspices  of  Gains  Flaminius  as  censor.      It  did  for  Rome  in  the 
north.ea5t  what  the  via  Appia  did  in  the  south-east.     It  was  meant 
especially  to  keep  communication   open    between    Rome  and  the 
Gallic  territory ;  and,  by  its  conception  and  construction,  formed  a 
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noble  memorial  of  Flaminius,  whose  opposition  to  the  opiimates  as 
tribune  in  232,  and  failure  at  Thrasymene  in  217,  have  helped  10 
leave  an  undeserved  impression  of  a  demagogue  without  greatneu 
as  a  statesman  or  ability  as  a  commander. 

Authorities. — For  ihc  mercenary  war  at  Carthage.  Polybius  i.  66-88:  f« 
the  Illyrian  vfar,  ii.  3-13 ;  for  the  Gallic  vfars,  ii.  14-35 ;  Livj.  ^  xi ; 
Plutarch,  Maretllus  iii.-iv.  Some  farther  notices  are  lo  be  found  in  Appbn. 
Gall.  xi.  ;  Diodorus  fr.  of  book  ifitv,  ;  Dio  Cassiiis  fr.  50;  Euiropius  iii.  i; 
Florua  [i.  3-5;  Zonaras  viii.  iS  ;  Orosius  iv.  13.  The  best  of  all'is  Polybios, 
who,  especiail]!  in  his  account  of  the  metcenarj'  war,  is  graphic  beyond  his  usoil 
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Ijbertini  and  Peregrini — The  games  —  Gladiaiois — Funemls— Women 
divorce — New  nobles — Greek  influence  on  personal  habits,  and  on  lileralu 
Livius  Andronlcus — Cn.  Naevius — Absence  of  prose  wrilii^. 

When  the  complete  equality  of  the  orders,  gradually  established  by  Survival 
aseries  of  laws,  had  been  consummaied  by  the  election  in  253  of  -i  "f™'''' 
piebdan  as  Poniifex  Maximus,  there  were  yet  signs  that  socially  y"'"'- 
ihe  distinction  had  not  disappeared.     We  have  already  noticed  the 
exclusion  of  a  plebeian  lady  from  the  chapel  of  Patrician  Chastity ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  plebeian  aediles  thought  it  worth  while  to  punish 
the  petulance   of  Claudia,  is  a   proof  that   social   pride  on    the  one 
hand,  and  jealousy  on  the  other,  was  not  extinct.      Similar  sentiments  Oppoiilioit 
survived  in  the  Senate.     Though  it  could  not  eventually  stop  popular  "fi'" 
legislation,   it  dung  obstinately  to  its    old   position  of  obstructing  ■^'"'"''■■ 
political  change  and  the  claims   of  the  lower  orders.      This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  Gains  Flaminius  in  232 
to  divide  the  Gallic  land  instead  of  making  it  agerpublicus;  and  by 
the  Senate's   unfriendly  attitude  to  him   in   the   Gallic   campaign  of 
22Z,  when  a  party  in  the  house  tried  to  secure  his  recall  on  the 
grounds  of  a  viiium  in  his  election,  while    its  loss  of  influence  is 
shown  by  his  successful  defiance.      The   Senate,  indeed,  which   had   The 
impressed   the   envoy   of   Pyrrhus  as  an   "  assembly  of  kings,"  and  Senale'i 
whose  influence   increased    during    the    second    Punic   war,    seems,  '"J"""'- 
nevertheless,  during  this  period,  to  show  signs  of  decadence.     Hence, 
perhaps,   the    unusual   severity  of  the   censors  of  252,   who    struck 
thirteen  names  off  the    roll ; '  while,  three  years  afterwards  (249), 

'  The  personal  character  of  the  nobles  generally  was  still  high.  The  im- 
peachment of  M,  Livlaa  Salinalor  and  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  consuls  for  aij,  and 
Ihe  isndemnation  of  the  former  on  a  charge  a(  feculalas,  grounded  on  alleged 
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Claudius  ventured   to  beard    it  by  nominating  a  /reedman  dictator, 
when  ordered  by  the  Senate  to  supersede  himself. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people  at  this  time 
''  was  the  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves.  This  was  chiefly  brought 
about  by  the  enormous  number  of  unfortunate  persons  reduced  lo 
servitude  in  the  course  of  the  wars  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Magna  Graecia, 
and  Sicily,  25,000,  for  instance,  having  been  sold  at  one  blow  after 
the  fall  of  Agrigentum  in  362.  The  slave  market,  therefore,  muslhaN-e 
been  overstocked,  and  the  price  of  slaves  low.  This  accelerated  the 
tendency,  always  perhaps  existing,  to  leave  the  country  and  crotcd 
into  the  city,  where  there  was  a  greater  opportunity  of  using  capital, 
of  obtaining  proRlable  employment,  or  of  sharing  in  public  benefac- 
tions :  for  the  land  could  be  worked  to  greater  advantage  by  cheajdy 
purchased  slaves,  who  were  not  taken  away  by  the  levies.  When 
Regulus  was  in  Africa  (255)  one  story  represents  him  as  wishing  to 
be  recalled,  because  the  hired  servants  {rturcenarif)  oa  his  farm  were 
cheating  him;  but  when  Cato  wrote  on  farming  (about  180),  he 
assumes  that  all  the  work  is  done  by  slaves.  Free  or  cheap  distribu- 
tions of  com,  indeed,  were  not  yet  so  frequent  as  to  tempt  the  poor 
or  the  thriftless  lo  the  city  in  such  large  masses  as  in  after  times : 
yet  they  did  occur.  Hiero,  on  his  visit  to  Rome  in  237,  brougfat 
with  him  a  large  cargo  of  com  for  free  distribution  ;  and  the  assign- 
ment of  land  by  the  lex  Flaminia  (232)  must  have  substantially  bene- 
fited (he  landless  urban  populace.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
slaves  is  also  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  thought  worth  while, 
in  238,  to  forbid  the  purchase  of  them  from  the  Gauls,  lest  the 
revenue  thus  obtained  should  assist  preparations  against  Rome  ;  and, 
again,  by  the  growing  importance  of  the  Ubertim,  the  necessar)' 
accompaniment  of  slavery.  For  some  time  emancipated  slaves  became 
citizens  on  the  same  terms  as  others  as  far  as  the  law  was  concerned, 
though  custom  excluded  them  from  office  and  other  advantages. 
The  State  look  no  cognisance  of  the  matter  beyond  fomwlly  attest- 
ing, in  certain  cases,  the  act  of  emancipation.  But  in  257.  either 
with  a  view  to  check  emancipation,  or  because  the  numbers  of  such 
I  transactions  made  it  worth  while,  a  kx  Claudia  imposed  a  tax  of 
5  per  cent  on  ihe  selling  value  of  the  emancipated  slave,  which,  under 
the  name  of  aurum  vicessimarium,  was  kept  as  a  reserve  in  an  inner 
chamber  of  the  treasury.  And,  whereas  on  emancipation  the  freed- 
men  had  been  accustomed  to  enrol  themselves  in  any  of  the  tribes, 
either  according  to  their  places  of  residence  or  that  of  their  emanci- 
pators, their  numbers  became  so  important  an  element  in  influencing 
(he  votes  that,  in  222,  a  law  ordained   that  they  should  be  enrolled 
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in  one  of  the  four  city  tribes,  thus  confining  their  influence  on  an  341.31$. 
elHtioD  10  narrower  limits. 

But  the  libertini  were  not  the  only  additions  to  the  inhabitants  jtunait  in 
of  Rome.    The  appointment  of  a  second  praetor  (peregrinus)  in  pertgrini 
144,  to  adjudicate  in  cases  arising  between  a  citizen  and  an  alien,  °'y{ 
is  a  farther  proof  of  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  attractive-  "  """• 
BBS  of  Rome  as  a  place  of  business  or  residence.     The  number 
of  (bU  citiiens  was  also  growing.     The  census  of  men  of  military 
ige  shows  a  steady  increase  up  to  35^  ;    between  thai   and  245 
line  is  a  sudden  drop  of  over  46,000.     This  may  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  great  losses  in  Sicily,  and  by  the  greater  number  of  men 
ictiuUy  serving  in  the  army,  who  were  not  counted  in  the  census ; 
ind  portly  by  the  settlement  of  citizens  in  colonics  with  Latin  rights, 
n  joiaing  which  they  suffered  a  dimimiHo  capitis  and  ceased  to  be 
xteied  on  the  Roman  lists.'     However  that  may  be,  the  next  census 
jf  Roman  citizens  recorded  (220)  shows  a  recovery  of  20,000. 

And  as  Rome  was  thus  gradually  assuming  the  dimensions  worthy  Gladiators. 
>f  the  capital  of  the  world,  so  those  tastes  and  pastimes  were  coming 
Dio  use  which,  for  good  or  ill,  marked  the  Roman  character  in  after 
imes.  The  games  in  the  circus  had  from  the  first  been  the  favourite 
unuscment  of  the  people,  and  what  the  citizens  were  proud  to  display 
ofoieigners.  King  Hiero's  visit  in  237  had  been  professedly  for 
iIk  pnipose  of  being  present   at  them,  and  (here  was  no  surer  title 

0  b^ber  olBce  than  the  splendour  with  which  the  aediles  pro- 
'ided  them.  Accordingly,  the  popular  Gaius  Flaminius,  when 
:casor  in  220,  besides  his  great  work  the  via  Flaminia,  also  con- 
tnxted  a  new  circus  in  that  part  of  the  Campus  Martius  which 
>^  nearest  the  Capitol,  and  was  already  called  prala  Flaminia. 
lui  beudes  these  games,  a  new  amusement  began  about  this  time, 
'hich  exercised  a  hardening  and  demoralising  effect  upon  the 
'«Tle.  In  263  for  the  first  time  an  exhibition  of  gladiators  was 
i^'en  by  Decimus  Junius  Brutus  in  honour  of  his  departed  father. 
^is  seems  to  have  set  the  fashion,  not  only  of  training  and  using 

laves  from  the   North   for  this  purpose,  but  also  of  the  extravagant  Funemlt. 
(tUy  upon   funeral  ceremonies  generally,    in   spite   of  the   Twelve 
aUes,  against  which  occasional  protests  in  after  times  were  made, 
s  by  M.  Aemilius  l^pidus,  six  times  named  princeps  senatus,  who, 

1  154,  ordered  his  sons  on  his  death-bed  to  carry  his  body  out  to 
le  pyre  on  a  simple  bier  without  fine  linen  or  purple,  and  not  to 
pcnd  on  the  rest  of  his  fimeral  more  than  ten  asses. 

lo  some  other  ways  this  age  witnessed  a  departure  from  the 

Tbecoanling  of  (he  coloni  in  Campania,  in  335,  seems  to  have  been  a  special 
••le<oep«kinalmeBSiire(PolybL  ii.  34).  Bui  later  on  steps  were  laken  lo  include 
*«  on  wmce  in  the  census. 
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simpler  manner  of  an  earlier  time.  Women  were  profuse  ii 
of  gold  and  gay-coloured  dresses,  and  rode  in  covered  carriages, 
which  it  w»s  thought  necessary  to  forbid  in  a  pleblsdtum  proposed 
by  the  tribune  Q.  Claudius  in  228,  and  by  the  lex  Oppia  in  Z15; 
and  it  is  specially  noted  by  subsequent  writers  that  in  231  for  the 
first  lime  a  wife  was  divorced.  Regulations  for  divorce  were  con- 
tained in  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  implies  its  existence 
even  earlier  ;  but  Sp.  Carvilius  put  away  his  wife  on  the  ground  of 
barrenness,  not  of  immorality  ;  and  he  thereby  set  a  precedent  whidi 
was  before  long  eagerly  followed  with  results  disastrous  to  family  life. 
Another  innovation  of  less  importance  was  the  permanent  wearinj; 
of  decorations  won  in  military  service, — thus  marking  men  off  as  a 
kind  of  life-nobles.  We  have  seen  that  Duilius,  the  victor  of  Mylac 
(260),  retained  for  life  the  honour  of  the  torch-bearer  and  the 
piper;  but  in  231  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  wearing  the  triumphal 
ornaments  at  the  public  games,  after  the  day  of  triumph,  by  PapiriiB 
Maso,  who  had  conquered  the  Corsicans ;  while  M.  Valerius  Corpus, 
consul  in  263,  set  the  fashion  of  adopting  a  title  or  second  cognamtm 
from  the  name  of  a  conquered  town  or  country,  calling  hiinsell 
Messala  for  his  victory  over  Messana. 

In  such  things  generally  we  see  natural  development  of  Roman 
habits  without  appreciable  influence  from  without.  Of  the  time  when 
Hellenic  habits  and  thoughts  began  first  to  influence  the  Romans  it 
would  be  impossible  to  speak  with  precision.  It  probably  may  be 
traced  to  the  eariiest  days,  and  to  the  very  rudiments  of  their 
civilisation  and  their  religious  habits.  Greek  had  apparently  before 
this  time  superseded  Etruscan  as  the  staple  subject  of  the  education 
of  the  young.  But  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  this  influence  by  the 
closer  contact  of  the  Romans  with  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  and 
Sicily  in  this  period.  This  influence  showed  itself  in  various  ways,  sonw 
of  them  trivial, — the  custom  of  shaving  the  beard,  for  instance,  being. 
it  is  said,  introduced  by  barbers  from  Sicily  in  300  ;  while  the  lii^ 
physician  from  Greece,  Archagathus,  was  imported  from  Peloponnesci 
in  219,  and  was  eagerly  welcomed,  a  place  of  business  bein^ 
purchased  for  him  at  the  public  cost, — perhaps  as  superseding  tboM 
charms,  incantations,  and  concoction  of  simples  which  seem  to  havt 
characterised  the  medical  art  in  Latium,  and  still  to  have  been  practised 
.  in  the  country  when  Cato  wrote.'  But  a  more  important  and  more 
permanent  influence  was  that  exercised  by  the  Greeks  on  literature, 
and  first  of  all  upon  that  part  of  it  which  could  reach  even  uneducated 
people  through  the  theatre.  Acting,  we  have  seen,  had  been  intro- 
duced in  Rome  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  first  Punic  w 

'  Thos  medical   lerms  were  generally  derived   from  Greek,    r.g.   kefatiriti 
™r*«i(['U.ul.  f^r..  a.  I.  =4). 
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{361).     For  some  time  it  seems  to  have  consisted  principally  of  ihe  i^i-ns. 
recitation  of  rude  songs  and  dances,  or  at  the  most  of  coarse  comic 
dialogue  between  the  donees,  with    some  allusions  to  topics  of  the 
day,  but  without   connected   plot    {Jabula).       But    the   career  of   a 
Gieek  captive  from  Tarentum  in  this  century  not  only  shows  that  Livjui 
the  value  set  upon  education  was  rising,  but  led  the  way  for  an  amuse-  ^'^^"^ 
ment  more  refined  and  artistic.      Andronicus  was  brought  as  a  slave  ""''"■ 
lo  Rome  about  275,  and  being  afterwards  manumitted  by  his  owner, 
M.  Livius  Salinator,  whose   sons   he   taught,  was  thenceforth  called 
Livius  Andkonicus.     He  was  able  to  make  a  livelihood  by  teaching, 
both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  translated  the 
Odyssey  into  Latin  Salumians.*     He  wrote  also  hymns  10  be  sung 
at  festivals  or  at  limes  of  public  rejoicings,  for  one  of  which  in  207 
he  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  residence  for  himself  and  other  poets. 
He  was  not  indeed  the  Brst  to  compose  in  Latin  on  Greek  models, 
for  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  had  done  so  tiefore;^  but  he  seems  to 
have  first  made   a   profession   of  writing,    which   partly  at  any  rale 
maintained  him  ;  and  if  the  translation  of  the  Odyssey  was  made  for   Trant- 
pupils,  it  indicates  a  considerable  advance  in  education.     Hut  besides  '"i""  <'/ 
this,  Andronicus  was  an  actor,  and  as  an  actor  he  composed  his  own      f'-y- 
parts.     He  is  said  to  have  taught  a  slave  to  recite  his  poem,  which 
then  for  the  first  lime  contained  a  continuous  story,  while  he  accom- 
panied the  recitation  with  appropriate  gestures.      He  also  made  the 
ntjit  step.      He  was  the  first  to  exhibit   translations  of  Greek  plays,  Greek 
principally  tragedies,  which  required  other  actors  than  himself,  whom  pl")"' 
he  had  to  train  and  teach.      The  first  was  exhibited  in  240  ;  and  his 
example  was  soon  followed  by  others.      Thus  the  scanty  old  literature 
of  Fescennine  verses,  religious  songs,  oracles,  magic  formulae,  and  rude 
miscellanies   called    Saturae,   if   it   was    not   superseded    in    popular 
favour,  had  at  any  rate  a  rival  literature  formed  on  a  better  model, 
which  attracted  the  most  refined  tastes  in  Rome,  and  gave  a  direction 
to  Latin  poetry  never  destined  to  be  materially  changed.     But  we  must  Diffituliies 
not  think  of  it  as  immediately  successful.     Many  of  the  upper  classes  '"  '*«  «'"j' 
objected  to  acting  as  undignified  and  frivolous,  and  to  Greek  literature  ?f*"'™' 
as  an  innovation,  preferring  real   Latin  plays,  however  poor ;  while  ^,,-„ 
the  common  people  cared  much  more  for  rope  dancers,  pugilists,  and  drama, 
gladiators.^      Still  an  audience  was   found,    and    Livius  was   soon 

'  ,A  few  hncs  h-ivc  iKen  preserved,  e.g. — 

'  One  lint  of  Appus  CLiudius  Is  preserved^ 

EU  dniu  qufuque  liibcr  |  ipse  via«  fortuiuu:. 
'  Plauliii.  Foei.  pr.  15  ;  Terence,  Hicyra.  pr.  2,  25  iq, 
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Cn.  followed  by  another  poeL     CN.  NAEVIUS  was  a  Latin,  though  living 

Naeviui.  jn  Campania.  He  fought  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  lived  till  near  the 
end  of  the  second.  Five  years  later  than  Andronicus  (235),  he  too 
began  to  exhibit  Latin  plays,  modelled  on,  or  translated  from,  the 
Greek.  As  Andronicus  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  Naevius  may  be  regarded 
(excepting  Appius  Claudius)  as  the  first  native  writer  of  Latin  wbose 
works  can  claim  to  be  literature.  He  did  not  write  plays  only.  He 
composed  a  Satumian  poem  in  seven  books  on  the  first  Punic  wai; 
and  also  Saturae,  in  which  he  commented  so  freely  upon  the  piblic 
characters  of  the  day  that  he  incurred  bitter  personal  enmities,  and 
ended  his  life  in  exile  at  Utica  (204).* 
Ahsenri  of  We  may  therefore  note  the  period  between  the  beginning  of  the 

tarlyLotiK  g^j  Punic  war  and  the  second  as  that  of  a  new  departure  in  Ronuu 
vriiings  literature  :  in  which  new  influences  were  acting,  new  &shions  begin- 
ning to  prevail,  and  much  thai  was  afterwards  specially  characteristic 
took  its  rise.  We  have  not  yet  to  discuss  prose  writings.  A  spcedi 
of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  the  question 
of  making  terms  with  Pyrrhus  was  extant  in  Cicero's  time,  and 
perhaps  others,  and  was  regarded  as  the  earliest  piece  of  Latin 
prose  in  existence.  Some  laudaHones  or  other  family  records  nut 
have  existed  even  earlier :  but  they  did  not  survive  to  the  liteiary 
age ;  and  when  Fabius  Pictor,  who  lived  in  the  lime  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  wished  to  write  a  history  of  Rome,  he  seems  naturally  to 
have  used  the  Greek  language,  much  as  an  English  writer  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries,  or  even  later,  would  almost  certainh 
have  used  Latin.  The  same  seems  also  true  of  another  writer  erf 
history,  nearly  contemporary  with  Pictor,  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  and 
of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  the  elder  Africanus.  A  laudatio  tk 
Marcellus  by  his  son  (about  ao6)  survived  for  a  time ;  but  the 
earliest  writer  of  history  in  Latin,  beyond  the  bare  entries  in  the 
Annalts  Maximi,  seems  to  have  been  Cato  the  censor. 

'  His  banishment  was  cbielly,  il 
friendi ;  probably  ttte  Q.  CaecUius  ^ 
particularly  olfensive  lo  him  has  been  preserved — 

<Ud  Mn^  Roinu  I  ctpsiU&'Guni. 
which  MeleKns  or  some  pailisan  answered  by  anolher  Satumian— 
dublinl  maldm  Mcidli  |  Nievid  po^iu. 
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THE   SECOND   PUNIC   WAR 

Second  Punic  war — Fiisr  Period,  from  319  to  spring  of  917— Origin  of  the  war, 
Caithaginian  expansion  in  Spain.  Hamilcar,  338-939;  Hasdrubal,  339-33 1 ; 
Hannibal,  33i-3iS — Roman  treaty  with  Hasdrubal  confining  tlie  Canhaginian 
sapremacj'  in  Spain  to  the  country  south  of  the  Ebro  ( 3 3S}_ Founding  of  New 
Canbage  about  the  same  time — The  Romans  nuke  treaty  of  IHendship  with 
the  semi-Greek  communities  of  Emporiae  and  Saguntum — Hannibal  b^mes 
general  of  tbe  Carthaginian  forces  in  AInca  and  Spain  (asi) — He  subdues  the 
Okades  (aai),  the  Vaccaei  (330) — The  Sagoniines  In  alarm  appeal  to  Rome 
— Roman  commissioners  visit  Hannibal  in  the  winter  330,  ordering  him  to 
aboain  from  attacking  Saguntom,  or  Irom  crossing  tbe  Ebro — They  then  go 
U  Canbage — The  second  Illyrian  wai  {119)— Hannibal  takes  Saguntam  after 
a  a^e  of  seven  months  (219)— ^The  Romans  send  an  embassy  to  Canhage 
demanding  tbe  suirender  of  Hannibal,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Carthaginian 
Senate  Fabius  declares  war  (319-31S) — Hannibal  starts  Irom  New  Carthage 
In  the  earlj  summer  of  218— Subdues  Spain  north  of  tbe  Ebro,  and  puts  it 
nnder  tbe  care  of  Hanno  :  crosses  the  Pyrenees  and  arrives  at  the  Rhone  while 
Scipio  is  still  only  at  Marseilles  {September,  3iS}  —  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio 
finding  himself  100  late,  sends  on  his  brother  Gnaeus  to  Spain,  returns  hira- 
se\f  to  Italy  with  a  few  men,  and  lakes  over  the  legions  of  the  praetors  and 
awaits  Hannibal  On  the  Po — Hannibal  crosses  the  Alps  and  descends  into 
the  hasin  of  the  Po,  takes  Turin  and  defeats  Scipio's  cavalry  on  the  Ticinus — 
Sdpio  (wounded)  retina  to  the  Trebia  near  Placentia,  south  of  the  Po — He 
IS  jirined  by  the  other  consul  Senpronlus  Longus  from  Ariminum— Defeat  of 
Sempronius  on  the  Tiebia — the  Romans  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Placentia 
and  Cietnona — Meanwhile  Gnaeus  Scipio  defeats  and  captures  Hanno  in 
Spam,  and  secuns  the  cotmtrjr  ntath  of  the  Etm  (summer  of  atS). 

The   first    Punic   war   arose  from    a   dispute   in  Sicily,  its   result  T»i  origin 
had  been  the  acquisition  of  the  greater  part  of  Sicily,  the  adjacent  '^''."'''" 
islands,  and    all    Sardinia    and  Corsica.       The   second   Punic   war  %„„j 
irose  from  a  dispute  in  Sfiain,  and  its  result  was   to   hand    over  F»iti<aar. 
to  Rome  the  rest  of  Sicily  and  a  great  part  of  Spain.     The  immediate 
pretext  for  it  was  tbe  capture  of  a  town  in  alliance  with  Rome,  but  it 
had  been  rendered  inevitable  by  a  chain  of  events  which  more  and 
more  brought  the  interests  of  the  two  peoples  into  collision. 

And  as  the  causes  of  the  war  are  to  be  sought  in  events  prior  to 
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The  the  actual  pretext  for  it,  so  its  effects  were  extended  beyond  the 

remoter        Immediate  results.     Hannibal's  plan  for  the  hiuniliatjon  of  Rome  was 

''"''■  ,..10  use  against  her  the  hostihty  of  the  Gauls  in  Italy,  and  the  disconieni 

the  war.        which  he   believed   to  exist   among   the   Italian  allies.      But  he  also 

schemed  to  bring  an  enemy  upon  her  from  the  East,  and  was  soon  in 

communication   with    the   court    of   Macedonia.       The    conquest   of 

Illyricum  had  made  the  Roman  arms  a  source  of  alarm  to  Macedonia; 

and  the  expulsion  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos  (218)  had  placed  in  the 

court  of  the  young  king  Philip  V  a  crafty  and  unscrupulous  adviser, 

inspired  with  deadly  hatred  to  Rome.     Thus  RtHne  was  brought  into 

conflict  with  Macedonia,  and   thence  obliged   to  interfere  in  Hellenic 

politics.     This  again  involved  her  in  a  quarrel  with  Antiochus,  which 

took  her  armies  and  her  ambassadors  into  Asia. 

Th/ir  The  war  therefore  is  the  best  known  and  most  famous  of  all  the 

•inpi}rtante.   Roman  wars,  and  deserves  to  be  so.      For   it   is  ihe  central   fact  <rf 

the  history  of  the  Roman  Republic,  from  which  radiate  those  gradual 

extensions  of  its  power  which  were  not  deliberately  sought,  but  were 

to  all  appearance  forced  upon   it   one  by  one, — each   step  forward 

being  the  inevitable  consequence  of  that  which  preceded  it. 

The  When  the  Carthaginians  had  at  length  quelled  the  terrible  mutiny 

txlenuitii  of  of  [heir  mercenaries,  and  the  revolt  among  their  Libyan  subjects 

einian    "'  '''^^  looked  about  for  means  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  loss  of 

pinocr  in        Sicily  and  Sardinia.      There  was  one  country,  in  which  they  already 

Sfida.         had  commercial  settlements,  that  might  be  made  more  profitable  th-in 

either.     Spain  could  be  reached  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  without 

the  assistance  of  a  large  fleet  of  warships,  and  its  mineral  wealth 

oflfered  a  grand  field  of  enterprise.      However  much   or  little  truth 

there  may  be  in  accounts  by  Roman  writers  of  the  contests  between 

the  patties  of  Hanno  the  Great  and  the  &mily  of  Barcas,  it  is  dear 

that  the  services  of  Hamilcar   Barcas  in   Sicily  and  the   mercenary 

war  had  been  too  great  to  allow  of  his  enemies  raining  or  thwartin;; 

him.      He  was  elected  general  of  the  armies  at  home  and  abroad. 

and  was  commissioned  or  allowed  to  secure  the  north  coast  of  Africa 

as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  Co  cross  to  Spain  with  the 

object  of  extending  and  consolidating  the  Carthaginian  power  in  that 

country. 

H.imiltar  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  view  of  the  people  of  Carthage, 

Dareas  in      Hamilcar  himself  had  a  purpose  in  his  own  mind  beyond  the  mere 

i'f*-"  acquisition  of  wealth  and  the  extension  of  empire.     He  had  regarded 

fji^  himself  as  unconquered  in  Sicily,  and  it  was  with  extreme  bictemess 

hosiiiiiy  to    of  feeling  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  victcny  of 

Romt.  Lutatius  at  sea  had  made  a  peace  with  Rome  necessary  even  at  the 

price  of  the  evacuation  of  Sicily.     He  had  triumphantly  maintained 

himself  on  Hercte,  had  boldly  harassed  the  Italian  coasts,  and  had 
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landed  over  his  troops  at  Lilybaeum  unstained  by  defeat  or  disaster. 

His  spirit  was  unbroken,  and  he  burned  to  be  revenged.     This  bitler- 

Kss  was  increased  to  intense  hatred  when  Rome  took  advantage 

if  the  weakness  of  Carthage  10  demand   the   cession   of  Sardinia. 

Ii  was  therefore  with  the  set  purpose  of  creating  a  power  in  Spain 

^rong  enough  to  defy,  or  eventually  conquer  Rome,  that  be  set  sail 

or  Cadiz.      Long  afterwards  Hannibal  lold  the  famous  story  of  the  Hanniiatj 

>ath  exacted  from  him  by  his  father  on  this  occasion.     Hamilcar  was  '"'"'■  'J^- 

ingaged  In  offering  sacrifice  to  the  supreme  god  of  Carthage  before 

mbarking.     His  son  Hannibal,  then  nine  years  old,  was  standing 

>y :  and  his  father  suddenly  drew  the  lad  aside   and   asked   him 

'hether  he  would    like   to   accompany  him  to  Spain.     The  glad 

issent    was   given  with    boyish   enthusiasm  \  whereupon    Hamilcar 

aosed  him  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  altar  and  swear  never  to  be 

riends  with  Rome.     With  this  purpose  ever  before  him  he  spent 

line  years  (238-229)  of  ceaseless  exertion  and  almost  constant  com- 

lat  in  Spain.      It  is  only  a  later  Roman  tradition  which  represents 

lim  or  his  successors  as  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  Spanish 

ungdom   independent   of  Carthage,    or   of   acting   contrary    to    the 

eelings  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen. 

We  know  hardly  any  details  of  his  achievements  in  Spain.  He  Hamiltar't 
istended  the  Carthaginian  power  as  far  north  as  the  Salius  '^'xpaigns 
Caslulonensis  (Sierra  Morena),  and  appears  to  have  founded  Aclt  '" 
Leuk^,  near  the  modem  Alicante,  to  be  the  capital  of  Carthaginian 
Spain,  which  however  was  superseded  by  the  later  foundation  of  New 
-arlhage  {Cartkagcna).  But  he  was  not  only  a  conqueror.  His 
trmy,  unlike  previous  Carthaginian  armies,  was  not  a  miscellaneous 
:ollection  of  soldiers  hired  from  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Greece  ;  but  con- 
isted  of  Libyans,  Numidians,  and  Spaniards  :  and  he  seems  to  have 
ncour^ed  the  two  former  to  amalgamate  with  the  natives,  to  marry 
heir  daughters,  and  acquire  property  in  Spain.  He  himself  took 
iiins  to  develop  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  and  to  intro- 
luce  better  methods  of  mining ;  while  by  attacking  the  strongholds 
n  the  interior  held  by  plundering  tribes  he  secured  the  safety  of  the 
nore  peaceful  and  industrious  tribes  under  Carthaginian  protection. 
1e  lost  his  life  in  one  of  these  expeditions,  and  by  an  act  of 
;enerous  self-sacrifice.  Finding  himself  outnumbered  and  over- 
wwered  he  secured  the  safe  escape  of  his  son  and  his  friends  by 
aking  the  enemy's  pursuit  Upon  himself,  and  was  drowned  in  trying 
0  cross  a  river. 

His    son-in-law  and  successor  Hasdrubal  continued   his  work,  fiasdruiat 
-ie  seems  indeed  to  have  been  more  inclined   than   Hamilcar  to  '™^°''<i"' 
lepend  upon  the  arts  of  diplomacy  and  conciliation,   even  in  the  ™.^7' 
ase  of  the  hated  Romans.     Yet  force  was  used  when  necessary, 
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and  hb  young  brother-in-law  Hannibal,  now  his  second  in  command, 
was  generally  employed  for  that  purpose.  By  skill  or  arms  the 
Carth^nian  power  was  pushed  farther  north,  almost  up  to  the 
Ebro,  while  a  new  town  was  founded  in  a  belter  position  than  ActS  Founding 
Leuk^  which  under  the  name  of  New  Carthage'  was  to  be  the  of  New 
capital  of  this  great  and  rich  dependency.  Its  foundation  excited  ''f'''*'^ 
some  prejudice  at  home ;  and  it  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Komans, 
who  readily  listened  to  alarming  messages  from  the  allied  cities  of 
Emporiae  and  Sagtinium,  warning  them  of  the  encroaching  policy 
of  Hasdiubal.  But  ihey  were  engaged  in  the  Illyrian  war,  and  were 
beginning  to  be  alarmed  at  movements  among  the  Boii.  They 
therefore  contented  themselves  with  exacting  a  treaty  or  under- 
taking from  Hasdmbal,  that  the  Carthaginian  armies  should  not  go 
Dorth  of  the  Ebro.  Whether  Saguntum  was  mentioned  in  this 
aiiangement  was  later  on  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  seems  almost 
certain  that  it  was  not.  The  Romans  rested  their  case  afterwards 
CD  the  principle  that  a  town  in  alliance  with  Rome  could  not  be 
attacked  with  impunity,  whatever  might  be  the  status  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  For  the  present  Hasdrubal  was  left  without  farther 
iDteriereDce,  and  during  his  eight  years  of  command  extended  the 
Carthaginian  influence  right  across  the  Peninsula,  and  fell  at  length 
by  the  hand  of  a  slave,  whose  master  had  been  put  to  death  by 
his  order. 

It  seems  probable,  in  spite  of  some  statements  to  the  contrary,  Ifanniiai 
ihat  Hannibal  had  been  in  Spain  continuously  since  his  arrival  with  *"'™"^. 
hij  fether  in  238,     At  the  death  of  Hasdrubal  he  was  in  his  twenty-  '^^^^'' 
seventh  year,  and  had  been  trained  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  gj,_ 
a  camp  under  two  wise  and  able  commanders,  without  neglecting 
more  liberal    culture,   including  the   study  of  Greek.     Under  bis 
brother-in-law  Hasdrubal  he  bad  been  constantly  employed  when- 
ever the  use  of  armed  force  was  necessary,  and  had  proved  him- 
self to  possess  the  qualities  which  endear  a  commander  to  soldiers. 
He  shrank  from  no  fatigue  or  hardship :  he  shared  the  labours  and 
privations  of  his  men :  he  was  the  first  to  undertake  a  dangerous 
service  and  the  last  to  retreat  :  he  could  sleep  on  the  ground  with  no 
covering   but    his    cloak,   or    go   without    sleep   as  long    as    it   was 
necessary :  he  was  an  excellent  horseman,  but  fought  and  marched 
on  foot  with  equal  cheerfulness,  whether  under  the  blazing  summer 
sun  or  through  the  Axist  and  snow  of  winter.     As  a  commander  he 
was  as  careful  as  he  was  bold,  and  took  infinite  pains  to  acquaint 
himself  not  only  with  the  nature  of  a  country  into  which  he  was 

'  Hasdnital  protsbly  caOed  it  simply  "Carthage."  the  epithet  "  New  "  was 
iddial  brothers  (o  drslinguish  it  from  the  African  city.  "  Carthage"  ilKlf  means 
"  New  town."     Neva  Cartkaga,  tberdbre,  is  "  New  New-Town." 
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going,  but  with  ihe  character  and  ability  of  the  commanders 
to  meet.  Whether  these  high  qualities  were,  as  Livy  in  his 
sketch  asserts,  counterbalanced  by  inhuman  cruelly  and  i 
perfidy,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  hereafter.  Enough  that  be 
won  the  hearts  of  the  miscellaneous  army  which  he  led  in  Italy,  and 
in  all  his  triumphs  and  difficulties  never  lost  its  fidelity  or  affection. 
Hal  On    the    death    of    Hasdrubal    there    seems    to    have    been  a 

disposition  in  the  Senate  at  Carthage  to  regard  Hannibal's  youth 
as  unfitting  him  to  succeed  to  the  command,  or  perhaps  the  pari; 
of  Hanno  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  effect  his  recall.  But 
while  the  question  was  being  debated  at  Carthage,  the  army  in  Spain 
had  practically  settled  it:  and  when  news  came  that  the  soldieR 
had  elected  him,  the  people  insisted  on  confirming  the  actioti  of 
the  army. 

With  the  energy  and  genius,  as  well  as  the  youth  of  Napoleon. 
Hannibal  bad  the  advantage  of  a  position  something  like  that  of 
a  Governor-General  in  India  before  the  days  of  rapid  steamers  aixl 
telegraphs.     He  was  of  course  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  hmx 
government,  but  those  directions  would  come  slowly,  and  often  too 
late  to  forbid  a  siege   or  prevent   a   campaign.     His   &ther  and 
brother-in-law  had  acted  with  a  free  hand,  satisfying  the  people  *1 
home  by  sending  shiploads  of  booty,  and  by  pointing  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Carthaginian  power  as  the  justification  of  their  measures. 
Hannibal  was  not  likely  to  be  less  active  or  self-reliant.     He  in 
'iai    fact  immediately  set  about  fresh  enterprises.     The  summer  of  i;i 
I  Ike  was  spent  in  subduing  the  Olcades,  a  tribe  of  central  Spain  ;  aad 
't       after  wintering  at  New  Carthage,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  training 
and  strengthening  his  army,  he  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  nea 
t         season  for  the  territory  of  the  Vaccaei,  which  lay  farther  north  oa 
!<",       the  upper  course  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro,     The  capture  of  their 
principal  town  Arbucala  cost  him  a  long  and  wearisome  siege ;  and 
he  was  afterwards  obliged  by  an  attack  of  another  tribe,  the  Carpeui, 
10  retreat  south  of  the  line  of  the  T^us.     Here,  however,  he  inflicted 
a  severe  defeat  upon  the  barbarians  as  they  tried  to  cross  the  rivei 
to  attack  him,  and  continued  bis  return  march  to  New  Carthage  in 
safety. 
turn.  Meanwhile  the  Saguntines,  believing  that  their  turn  would  corns 

next,  had  been  sending  messages  to  Rome  asking  for  help.  Thougk 
(he  Romans  had  no  army  in  Spain,  and  no  real  footing  there  at  all, 
except  perhaps  at  the  port  of  Tarraco,  they  had  for  some  time  past 
been  in  alliance  with  Saguntum,  and  at  the  invitation  of  a  party 
among  its  citizens  had  acted  as  arbitrators  in  some  civil  disputes 
within  its  walls ;  and  had  apparently  caused  the  execution  of  soiM 
of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Roman  party.     This  was  enough  to  giie 
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Hannibal  the  pretext  he  desired.  He  had  hitherto  abstained  from 
interfering  in  Sagunlum,  following  bis  fetber's  policy  of  avoiding 
collision  with  Rome  until  he  was  strong  enough  to  brave  her.  But 
now  he  was  goaded  into  taking  active  measures. 

When  he  returned  into  winter  quarters  at  New  Carthage  towards  /{eman 
the  end  of  230  be  was  met  by  some  Roman  commissioners,  sent  at  emtasiy  19 
last  in  answer  to  appeals  fi-om  Saguntum,  to  see  for  themselves  the  ^^•f'"''^- 
state  of  aCTairs.     There  they  had  doubtless  listened  to  the  party  most  ^"^  "^ 
opposed  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  bad  come  on  charged  with  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Senate  couched  in  the  most  peremptory  terms.     "  He 
ivas  to  leave  Sagunlum  alone,  and  not  to  venture  to  cross  the  Ebra" 
We  may  imagine  the  feelings  with  which  the  still  youthful  genera), 
flushed  with  success,  and  with  the  memory  of  the  humiliations  of  his 
country,  and  bis  fiither's  passion  for  revenge  burning   in   his  heart, 
saw  the  ambassadors  of  the  hated  enemy  in  his  camp,  and  listened 
lo  their  imperious  words.      He  answered  them  with  a  fierce  outburst 
of  indignation.     He  charged  the  Romans  with  treacherously  using      * 
ihnr  position  as  arbitrators  at  Saguntum   to  put  citizens  opposed  to 
ihem  to  death,  and  declared  that  the  Carthaginians  would  not  suffer 
such  oppression  in  a  Spanish  town.     Without  farther  answer  the 
Roman  legates  were  dismissed,  and  Hannibal  determined  at  once 
lo  strike  at  Saguntum.      He,  however,  strengthened  himself  by  first 
obtaining  authority  from  home,  where  he  Tepresenled  that  the  Sagun- 
lines  were  oppressing  certain  tribes  under  the  protection  of  Carthage, 
and  that  the  Romans  were  intriguing  in  Saguntum  with  the  design  of 
ejecting  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain. 

The  Roman  commissioners  left  Hannibal  fully  convinced  that  war  Dilalori- 
was  inevitable,  and  sailed  to  Carthage  to  enter  a  protest    But  though  '""  "f** 
this  was  known  to  the  Senate,  there  was  no  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  ^'"""' 
Roman  people  or  government  that  the  war  would  be  in  Italy.     They  ^^J^ 
assumed  that  it  would  be  in  Spain,  as  the  fonner  had  been  in  Sicily, 
until  they  should  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  Africa.     There  was,  there- 
lore,  no  need  for  haste  ;  they  could  take  their  own  time,  and  mean- 
while would  secure  themselves  against  danger  arising  from  the  east 
white  their  attention  was  fixed  on  Spain.      And  such  a  danger  was  Sttand 
menacing  them  from  Illyricum.     Demetrius  of  Pharos,  who  had  some  IHy^o" 
lears  before  been  put  in  chaise  of  the  country  aa  guardian  of  the  young  ™]J^^^j 
long,  had  acted  as  an  independent  sovereign  ;  and,  relying  on  the  a  pkares), 
difficulties  of  Rome  with  the  Gauls  and  Carthage,  had  broken  his  iiif. 
■^onpaa  by  sailing  with  warships  beyond    Lissus,  had   plundered 
the  coast  and  islands  of  Greece,  and  attacked  cities  which  had 
accepted  the  protection  of  Rome,     He  was  also  forming  intimate 
relations   with   the   king   of  Macedonia ;    and    though   as   yet   the 
Romans  had  had  no  reaso;;   |9  .expect  Macedonian  hostility,  they 
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were  aware  thai  Hannibal  hoped  to  secure  help  from  Philip;  nor 
could  the  position  of  the  Macedonian  king  towards  Greece  have  been 
unknown,  for  the  Romans  had  recently  formed  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Aetolian  and  Achaean  Leagues.  That  they  should  have 
devoted  their  energies  to  the  comparatively  insignificant  war  with 
Demetrius,  rather  than  lo  the  relief  of  Saguntum,  and  the  precau- 
tions necessary  to  check  Hannibal,  no  doubt  contributed  to  shake 
Roman  credit  in  Spain,  and  to  fecilitate  Hannibal's  march.  The 
Evil  ^^T  success  of  Aemilius  Paulus  in  capturing  Pharos,  and  driving 

iHfiiana  of  Demeirius  fi-om  his  Illyrian  dominions,  helped  to  bring  on  the  hos- 
Dimelriut    (ility  of  king  Philip,  of  which  they  were  afraid.      For  Demetrius  took 
oa  PhtUp.     ^„g^   3)   ,(j(  Macedonian  court,  and   there   exercised   a   sinister 
influence,  both  on  Philip's  conduct  to  Greece,  and  on  his  policy 
tovrards  Rome.     Still  the  time  was  not  wholly  wasted,  and  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  fleets  prevented  Philip  from  sending  ships  across  the 
Adriatic  to  the  coasts  of  Italy. 
.Hannital  Meanwhile   Hannibal  had  struck  the  blow  which  the   Roman 

^*"  embassy  orz20  had  been  designed  to  avert     He  started  ftom  New 

Sagunlum,   (;arthage  in  the  spring  of  2  1 9,  and  marched  straight  upon  Saguntum. 
'■  TTie  capture  of  that  city  was  necessary  for  his  safety  in  the  design 

which  he  had  already  formed  of  anticipating  a  Roman  attack  by 
transferring  the  war  to  Italy  :  while  it  was  important  to  leai-e  no 
enemy  in  his  rear.  The  town  held  out  for  more  than  seven  mcmths 
in  spite  of  a  siege  pressed  on  with  frantic  energy,  in  which  Hannibal 
displayed  the  highest  qualities  of  a  commander.  His  spirit  and 
cheerfulness  inspired  a  corresponding  enthusiasm  in  his  anny ;  and 
his  men  were  a^iamed  to  show  slackness  or  timidity  when  they  saw 
their  general  working  like  a  common  soldier,  or  exposing  his  life  with 
unflinching  course  to  the  weapons  of  the  enemy.  Still  expecting 
the  help  from  Rome  which  never  came  the  Saguntines  endured  the 
exlremiites  of  famine ;  and  when  they  saw  that  their  city  must  fall, 
the  men,  afier  burning  all  the  property  which  could  be  collected, 
perished  in  a  last  desperate  sally  or  by  their  own  hands  ;  while  the 
women  killed  their  children  and  threw  themselves  from  the  walls. 
Hannibal  obtained  a  booty  from  the  city  rich  enough  to  serve  bis 
purposes.  The  money  supplied  him  with  means  for  the  projected 
Italian  expedition ;  the  portable  property  was  shipped  to  Carthage, 
and  helped  to  silence  his  opponents  there ;  the  captives  were  distri- 
buted among  his  soldiery,  and  their  services,  or  their  price,  enrkhed 
and  gratifled  the  anny.     He  then  retired  to  New  Carthage  for  the 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Saguntum  produced  a  great  sensation  at 
Rome.  With  the  indignation  of  the  citizens  there  must  have  been 
mixed  a  feeling  of  shame  at  their  own  supineness.     While  they  bad 
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been  sending  missions  and  remonstrances,  Hannibal  had  acted,  and  Egat^ 
had  bflicted  a  severe  blow  on  Roman  prestige.     How  could  they  '^/"ii^ 
hope  to  gain  partisans  among  the  tribes  in  Spain  if  this  was  to  be  f^f^l^" 
ihe  fate  of  their  friends  ?     And  if  an  allied  city  could  thus  be  besieged 
for  months  without  interference  from  Rome,  why  should  Hannibal 
hesitate  to  throw  aside  the  agreement  of  Hasdrubal,  and  march 
across  the  Ebro  ? 

There  could  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  Surrndtr 
now.     Legates,  with  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  at  their  head,  were  sent  to  'ff^j""'' 
Carthage  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Hannibal,  the  members  of  the  ^^„,Xrf 
Senate,  and  other  chief  officers  with  him ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal, 
to  declare  war.     The  Carthaginian  Senate  answered  the  demand  by 
elaborate  arguments,  proving  from  various  treaties  between  the  two 
peoples  that  the  Romans  were  the  aggressors.     They  rejected  the 
alleged  agreement  of  Hasdrubal  as  having  never  been  ratified  by  the 
people;  and  as  to  the  treaty  of  241,  in  which  it  had  been  agreed 
that  neither  should  attack  the  allies  of  the  other,  they  argued  that  it 
covered  only  the  case  of  allies  existing  at  the  time,  and  that  therefore 
the  Saguntines  were  not  protected  by  it.     But  it  was  in  vain  that  Dalar- 
they  demonstrated  the  justice  of  their  position,  and  read  the  text  of  "i'™^ 
Iteaties.     The  Romans  replied  that  such  arguments  might  have  had  J^;^ 
some  value  while  Saguntum  was  intact :  they  were  loo  laie  now  that  wiaitr'i^ 
it  had  been  taken  and  plundered.      The  two  alternatives  were  again  iig. 
stated,  and  a  reply  demanded.     The  Carthaginians  renewed  their 
ai^uments  at  even  greater  length.      The  Romans  listened  for  a  time 
without  speaking  ;  at  length   Fabius  stood  up,  and,  pointing  to  the 
folds  of  his   toga,  said  that  in  them  he  carried  peace  and  war ;   he 
would  produce  whichever  they  bade  him.     The  suffete  replied  that 
he  might  produce  whichever  he  chose.     "Then,"  said  he,  shaking 
out  the  folds,  "  I  give  you  war."     The  majority  of  the  Carthaginian 
Senate  cried  out  with  enthusiasm  that  they  accepted  it. 

There  was  no  doubt  on  either  side.     But  while  Hannibal  had  a  Hannibal's 
plan  of  amazing  boldness  which  he  had  spent  the  winter  in  maturing,  Jj^""  """ 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  had  at  first  little  or  no  idea  of  what  was 
10  come.     They  exfiected  to  meet  him  in  North  Spain,  and  to  be 
able,  at  the  same  time,  to  distract  his  attention  by  invading  Africa. 
The  envoys,  on  leaving  Carthage,  had  gone   to  test  the  feelings  of 
the  Spanish  tribes.      But  the  fall  of  Saguntum  was  naturally  pointed 
to  as  indicating  what  the  friends  of  Rome  had  to  expect,  and  a 
demand   that   ihey  should  refuse  Hannibal  a  passage  through  their 
country  was  received  with  disdain.      Still   no  suspicion  of  the  truth  Ltiiurefy 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  Roman  government.     The  usual  pre-  t'^''' 
parations   were   not   hurried.      The   two  consuls,   P.    Cornelius   and  ^„,„ 
Tiberius  Sempronius,  entered  upon  their  office  on  the  ides  of  March,  in  nS. 
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and  enrolled  the  regular  consular  armies  of  two  legions  each. 
Cost.  P.  Cornelius  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Spain,  Sempronius  to  Africa 
Caraeliai  ^^^^  ^  fleet.  But  farther  delay  was  caused  by  aJarming  news  from 
StBipron-  '  '''*  t>3sin  of  the  Po.  Three  commissioners,  one  of  whom  was  Gmus 
ins Laigus,  Lutacius,  the  consul  of  330,  had  been  sent  to  allot  land  among  the 
2iS.  settlers  in  the  new  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  while  the 

praetor,   Gains    Manlius,    was   stationed   with   troops  in   the  district 
to  protect  them.      Encouraged,  doubtless,  by  their  knowledge  at 
Tke  Boii      Hannibal's  intended  invasion,  the  Boii,  disregarding  the  safety  of 
aiiack  (he  hostages  held  by  the  Romans,  suddenly  attacked  the  colonists 

Unprepared  as  yet  to  resist  they  fled  to  Muiina,  which  was  occupied 
by  a  Roman  garrison.'  Manlius  marched  to  the  relief  of  Mutina, 
but  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men. 
The  survivors  took  refuge  in  Tannetum,  eight  miles  from  Parma,  and 
were  there  besieged  by  the  Boll.  On  this  being  known  at  Rome  one 
of  the  legions  enrolled  by  Cornelius  was  despatched  to  Tanne- 
tum, under  one  of  the  new  praetors,  Gaius  Atilius.  Consequently, 
Cornelius  had  to  enrol  a  new  legion,  and  his  departure  for  Spain  was 
considerably  delayed  ;  it  must  have  been  past  midsummer  when  at 
length  he  embarked  his  troops  at  Pisae  and  sailed  for  Spain. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal  had  also  met  with  so  much  to  delay  hb 
expedition  thai  a  few  days  earlier  Scipio,  who  touched  at  Marseilles, 
would  have  frustrated  his  design  of  marching  to  the  Alps  without 
fighting  a  Roman  army,  and  beginning  the  campaign  in  the  midst  of 
friendly  tribes. 
]  At  the  end  of  the  previous  year  Hannibal  had  sent  his  Spanish 
troops  to  winter  in  their  several  cities,  with  orders  lo  muster  in  Ihe 
spring  at  New  Carthage.  During  the  winter  he  made  elaborate 
preparations  to  secure  the  safety  of  Carth^e  as  well  as  Spain,  Ibr 
both  of  which  he  was  responsible.  With  a  view  of  securing  tbe 
fidelity  of  the  Spaniards,  he  made  an  interchange  between  the  two 
armies,  sending  some  of  his  Spanish  troops  to  Carthage,  and  bringing 
some  of  the  Libyan  army  over  to  Spain. 

After  diligent  inquiries  as  to  the  route  into  Italy,  and  the  natuTc 
of  the  country  into  which  he  would  descend  from  the  Alps,  messages 
were  sent  to  the  Gallic  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains  urging 
them  to  join  him  against  the  common  enemy.  Receiving  favourable 
replies  from  the  Cauis,  and  assured  by  the  reception  of  the  Romaa 
embassy  at  Carthage  that  he  would  be  supported  at  home,  he  at 
length  communicated  his  design  to  his  officers.  It  was  received  with 
approval,  although  the  difficulties  and  dangers  were  pointed  out  W 
him ;  but  when  he  took  the  army  into  his  confidence,  he  was  mei 

as  a  Roman  colony  (di-wda),  but  il 
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with  a  display  of  such  enthusiastic  devMion  that  he  at  once  named 
the  day  for  the  inarch. 

It  is  at  this  time,  we  are  told,  that  faJlinj;  asleep,  with  his  thoughts  Hanniiafs 
fiill  of  bis  great  adventure,  he  saw  a  youth  of  divine  aspect  who  told  rf'™"*- 
hin)  that  he  was  sent  from  God  to  guide  him  into  Italy.  "There- 
fore," said  he,  "  follow  me  and  turn  not  thine  eyes  aside."  Filled 
with  awe  he  followed  the  spectral  guide  for  a  time  without  looking 
round ;  but  at  length,  compelled  by  irresistible  curiosity,  he  looked 
behind  and  saw  an  immense  dragon  following  him,  and  heard  the 
crash  of  the  woods  through  which  it  past,  and  rumblings  of  thunder 
in  the  heaven  above,  and  a  voice  proclaiming  the  "  devastation  of 
Italy,"  and  bidding  him  go  forward  nor  seek  to  pry  into  the  secrets 
of&te. 

On  the  appointed  day,  leaving  his  brother  Hasdrubal  with  a  con-  Hannibal 
uderable  force  of  men  and  ships  in  command  of  southern  Spain,  ''""'' " 
Hannibal  started  from  New  Carthage  with  an  army  of  90,000  foot,  gf^s"^ 
i2,ooD  cavalry,  37  elephants,  and  a  long  train  of  ammunition  and 
provisions.  It  was  not  a  mere  march  to  the  Alps  that  was  thus 
begun.  The  district  north  of  the  Ebro  had  to  be  subdued,  and  when 
this  was  done  with  considerable  losses,  he  had  to  detach  10,000 
foot  and  4000  horse  under  the  command  of  Hanno,  10  protect  his 
heavy  baggage  which  he  left  behind  in  Spain,  and  to  bold  the 
country.  Much  precious  time  was  thus  lost,  and  the  summer  was 
Wfaring  away  when  he  at  length  crossed  the  Pyrenees  by  the  line  of 
the  modem  road  from  Rosas  to  Perpignan,  and  found  hiii>self  in 
CauL  Though  his  army  was  now  much  diminished  in  numbers,  it 
»as  in  a  high  state  of  training,  enthusiastically  confident  in  its  general, 
and  ready  to  "  go  anywhere  and  do  anything."  After  marching 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  he  turned  to  the  north- 
east and  struck  the  Rhone  somewhere  near  the  modem  town  of 
Orange,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  immediately  began 
niaking  preparations  for  crossing  it. 

In  spite  of  all  delays  he  had  outmarched  Scipio.  When  the  Scipio  too 
latter  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  he  ascertained  that  Hannibal  '"'«  '"  ^'-^ 
was  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  and  therefore  disembarked  his  troops,  for 
he  felt  sure  that  the  march  through  the  intervening  tribes  would 
occupy  a  long  time,  and  give  him  opportunities  of  offering  battle. 
Suddenly  he  leamt  that  Hannibal  had  passed  him  and  had  reached 
the  Rhone.  Hardly  crediting  the  intelligence,  he  sent  out  some 
cavalry  with  Gallic  guides  to  reconnoitre.  They  rode  up  the  lefi 
bank  of  the  river  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Carthaginian  camp. 
There  they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Gallic  and  Numidian  horse  sent 
out  by  Hannibal  for  a  similar  purpose.  I'hey  drove  these  men  in 
with  considerable  slaughter,  rode  on  near  enough  to  the  Carthaginian 
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camp  to  see  a.nd  examine  it,  and  then  returned  at  fiiU  speed  to  Sdpo 
with  the  news.  Scipio  immediately  started  in  pursuit ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  When  he  arrived  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhone,  Hannibal  had 
been  gone  three  days,  and  the  direction  of  his  march,  as  well 
perhaps  as  information  obtained  from  natives,  must  have  shown 
Scipio  at  last  that  he  intended  to  descend  into  Italy  by  one  of  these 
passes  through  which  the  Gallic  hordes  had  so  often  come  before. 

Scipio  was  obliged  to  decide  promptly  what  lo  do  in  these  altered 
circumstances,  and  the  plan  which  he  adopted  showed  both  spirit  and 
military  ability.  The  expedition  to  Spain  must  not  be  given  Uft  but 
his  own  presence  in  Italy  was  necessary.  Marching  back  to  his  ships, 
therefore,  he  sent  his  brother  Gnaeus  with  most  of  them  and  the  bulk 
of  his  army  to  Spain,  while  he  himself,  with  a  small  part  of  his  forces, 
sailed  back  to  Fisae.  Thence  having  made  his  way  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Placentia,  he  took  over  the  legions  of  the  praetors,  and 
crossed  the  Po  to  receive  Hannibal  on  his  descent,  still  with  imperfect 
information,  it  appears,  as  to  the  valley  by  which  he  would  come. 
'i  From  the  Pyrenees  lo  the  Rhone  Hannibal  had  not  met  wiih 
much  opposition  from  the  native  tribes.  Some  few,  indeed,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  terrify  or  force  into  allowing  him  to  pass,  but  many 
others  he  had  been  able  to  conciliate  by  bribes.  When  he  arrived, 
however,  at  the  point  of  the  river  at  which  his  guides  told  him  he 
could  cross,  he  saw  a  lai^e  number  of  barbarians  collected  on  the 
other  side  prepared  to  hinder  his  passage.  He  was  in  considerable 
danger.  He  did  not  know  as  yet  how  far  off  Scipio  was,  and  if  he 
stayed  there  he  might  be  obliged  to  offer  him  batde  at  a  disadvan- 
tage ;  while  to  cross  the  river  in  the  small  boats  which  he  had  been 
able  to  purchase  from  the  friendly  tribes,  or  lo  construct  others  wiili 
the  timber  they  had  allowed  him  to  cut,  in  the  face  of  a  numerous 
enemy,  seemed  extremely  venturesome.  He  halted  for  two  da« 
uncertain  what  to  do.  On  the  third  night,  however,  he  sent  a 
detachment  under  Hanno,  son  of  Bomilcar,  with  some  native  guidn 
about  ten  miles  higher  up  stream.  There  the  river  is  divided  by  an 
eyot,  and  the  men  found  sufficient  wood  to  enable  them  to  constnict 
rough  rafts,  on  which  they  contrived  lo  cross.  No  one  appeared  to 
stop  them,  and  seizing  on  a  position  which  seemed  secure  they  rested 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  at  nightfall  began  their  march  down- 

Hannibal,  calculating  the  time  at  which  they  would  arrive,  had 
pushed  on  his  preparations  for  crossing  on  the  second  morning.  The 
lai^er  craft,  which  he  had  hired  or  purchased,  were  filled  with  the 
cavalry,  the  horses  being  forced  to  swim  at  the  sterns,  and  were 
ordered  lo  cross  somewhat  higher  up,  that  they  might  in  some  degi« 
break  the  force  of  the  current  for  the  small  canoes  used  by  the 
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in&Dtry.  The  barbarians,  seeing  these  preparations,  left  their  camp 
and  drew  up  along  the  bank  to  prevent  their  landing.  But  a  column 
of  smoke  ri^ng  on  their  rear  showed  Hannibal  that  the  detachment 
sent  out  forty-eight  hours  previously  had  arrived.  He  at  once  gave 
the  signal,  and,  amidst  the  cheers  of  their  comrades,  the  first  flotilla 
pushed  out  into  the  stream.  The  cheers  were  answered  by  defiant 
yells  from  the  Gauls  ;  but  while  their  enemies  were  slill  in  mid-stream 
(he  barbarians  were  alarmed  by  fiames  rising  from  iheir  camp. 
Many  of  them  rushed  back  to  save  their  tents,  while  those  who 
remained  offered  an  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  troops  of  Hannibal 
now  forming  on  the  bank.  The  whole  army  got  safely  across,  and 
the  detachment  of  Numidian  cavalry  was  despatched  on  the  recon- 
naissance which,  as  we  have  seen,  broi^ht  them  into  collision  with 
the  cavalry  of  Scipio. 

On  the  left  bank  Hannibal  was  met  by  emissaries  of  the  Boii,  t^gi^i" 
who  urged  him  not  to  wait  to  fight  Scipio,  but  to  push  on  for  Italy,  '^^.       - 
offering  to  be  his  guides  and  to  share  his  dangers.     Cheered  by  these 
assurances  he  encouraged  his  men  by  a  spirited  address,  and  having 
completed  the  transport  of  the  luggage,  despatched  his  infantry  next 
morning  on  their  journey,  while  he  himself  stayed  behind  with  the 
cavalry  to   superintend  the  passage  of  the  elephants.      This   was  a   Tie 
matter  of  corisiderable  difficulty,  for  the  animals  were  restive  at  the  e^f^""^ 
sight  of  water,  and  had  to  be  tempted  on  to  rafts  elaborately  con-  JTf^',  ' 
cealed  by  a  covering  of  earth.     When  they  had  been  induced  to 
follow  a  female  elephant  on  to  these,  the  moorings  were  cut  and  they 
were  towed  over,  and  though  some  of  the  animals  became  frightened 
and  plunged  into  the  stream,  drowning  their  riders,  they  eventually 
all  reached  land. 

Four  days'  march  brought  the  army  to  the  junction  of  the  IsSre.  Matrk 
The  country  in  the  fork  of  the  two  streams,  called  the  "  island,"  was  A""  '*' 
inhabited  by  Allobroges,  among  whom  two  brothers  were  contending  ^"Sj'  ^ 
far  the  chieftainship.      The  elder  invited   Hannibal's  help  or  arbitra- 
tion, and  rewarded  it,  when  successfully  given,  by  liberal  supplies  for 
the  army, — an  army  that  had  now  been  more  than  four  months  on 
the   march.      He   also   supported  and   guided   them   during   the  ten 
days'  march  through  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  pass.     There  he  left  them,  and  Hannibal  had  henceforth  to  trust 
ihc  guides  who  had  accompanied  him  throughout,  or,  if  these  failed, 
to  such  as  he  could  obtain  on  the  spot. 

It  is  not  possible  now  to  name  with  absolute  confidence  the  pass  Tktpassagc 
by  which  Hannibal  entered  Italy.      Up  to  the  junction  of  the  U&re  i^'>"  ^'P'- 
and  the  Rhone  all  is  clear  ;  after  that  our  two  chief  aulhonties  differ, 
or  seem  to  differ,  in  their  accounts.      On   the  whole,  the  balance  of 
probability  seems  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  Hannibal  crossed  the 
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Isbre  and  continued  to  ascend  the  Rhone  to  a  point  somewhat  above 
Vienne,  and  thence  commenced  the  ascent  with  the  Mont  du  Cbat, 
Tollowing  a  track  which  would  lead  him  over  the  Little  Sl  Bcntaid 
into  the  Val  d'  Aosta.>  Up  to  the  beginning  of  his  ascent  he  had 
experienced  little  or  no  hindrance  from  the  natives ;  but  as  soon  a 
he  was  fairly  in  the  mountain  district  he  found  hostile  natives  on 
either  side  or  above  him  on  the  zigzag  path.  He  avoided  coming 
into  conflict  with  them  as  long  as  he  could  They  retired  to  their 
mountain  villages  in  the  evening,  and  Hannibal  took  care  to  occupy 
the  strong  points  in  front  during  the  night.  His  long  train  of 
surapter  beasts,  however,  was  easily  thrown  into  disorder  with 
disastrous  eflects.  Wounded  or  frightened  horses  galloped  back  or 
plunged  over  the  precipices,  throwing  the  whole  line  into  confuskn, 
and  causing  other  animals,  helpless  with  their  burdens,  to  fail  fma 
the  narrow  path ;  and  when  at  length  Hannibal  found  it  nccessair 
to  turn  back  to  his  heavy-armed  infantry  on  the  rear  and  lead  tbem 
to  attack  the  enemy,  the  movement,  joined  with  the  hurry  and  noise 
of  the  contest,  caused  still  greater  dislocation  and  more  numerous 
losses.  Thus  for  two  days  they  struggled  on  amidst  grievous  suffer- 
ings. They  were  somewhat  relieved,  however,  by  the  capture  of  a 
fortified  village,  in  which  a  supply  of  com  and  cattle  was  found 
sufficient  for  a  few  days,  and  the  capture  of  which  inspired  some 
terror  in  the  enemy.  After  a  day's  rest  they  resumed  their  march 
under  the  guidance  of  some  natives  who  had  submitted  and  given 
hostages.  But  other  tribes  were  dogging  their  path,  and  from  ridges 
above  them  were  rolling  down  great  boulders,  which  killed  horees 
and  other  beasts  of  burden  and  threw  the  line  into  confusion.  When 
night  came  Hannibal  and  his  heavy-armed  infantry  were  separated 
from  the  baggage  train,  which  was   still  stnj^ling  on  in  front  in  a 

'  This  seems  the  route  intended  by  Polybiits.  Livy  seems  to  have  cfuicnm) 
him  to  have  turned  back  from  the  IsAre  and  lo  have  followed  the  course  of  Ox 
Durance,  which  would  have  led  him  over  the  Cai  de  lArgtiliirt  or  J/a«/ 
Gtn/vre.  Polybius.  some  fifty  yesirs  after  Hannit>ars  march,  went  over  the  pas 
himself,  and  his  aulhoriiy  would  therefore  be  far  higher  than  that  of  Livy.  vIh 
does  not  seem  lo  have  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  region.  But  anfortih 
natdy  Polybius  has  not  descritKd  the  pass  in  a  manner  lo  make  its  reoognitioa 
certain.  This  is  not  very  wonderful,  if  we  refleci  what  a  crossing  of  (he  .Vpi 
must  have  been  before  mountain  roads  were  made,  and  without  maps  ot"  con- 
p,is5.  Other  passes  thai  liave  found  supporters  arc  the  Miml  Cenis  and  the  cV 
du  Clafiier.  One  thing  seems  clear  to  me,  which  has  not  been.  I  think,  dwdt  cb 
before,  that  Hannibal  did  not  cross  by  the  pass  he  had  intended,  and  that  tt»- 
sequently  he  had  to  trust  to  guides  who  were  strangers  rather  than  lo  those  bf 
had  brought  with  him.  The  presence  of  Scipio  near  Marseilles  was  uneipeclnl. 
and  caused  him  to  go  farther  north,  and  his  nctual  route  seems  to  have  \xc\ 
suggested  by  the  AUobroges.  The  difficulties  also  were  evidently  greater  than  In 
bad  eipecled. 
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miserable  plight,  and  had  to   bivouac  under  a  "white"   or  "bare"   Thtkeadef 
rock.      Next  day,  the  ninth  of  the  ascent,  he  rejoined  his  cavalry  and  'he  pass 
baggage  and  the  head  of  the  pass  was  gained.  /*^     /*" 

There  they  rested  two  days,  a  rest  which  at  that  late  season  ^a„ 
must  have  been  both  gloomy  and  painful.  Yet  to  those  who 
remember  the  first  glimpse  of  some  sunnier  valley  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Alps,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  how  cheering 
even  the  smallest  indication  of  the  land  of  promise  must  have  been  Firil  view 
afier  so  much  toil  and  suffering;  and  Hannibal  seized  the  oppor-  i^ li"ly. 
(unity  offered  by  the  distant  view  of  some  valley  or  plain  to  encourage 
his  men  by  pointing  lo  it  as  the  rich  land  of  Italy,  and  as  the  way  to 
Rome.  There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  identifying  any  spot 
where  such  a  view  could  have  been  obtained.  At  besl  it  must  have 
been  but  an  illusion.  The  descent  was  to  prove  in  some  ways  even 
more  tr>'ing  than  the  ascent,  though  free  from  the  aggravation  of 
hostile  attacks,  which  ceased  from  this  time  ;  but  six  more  dais  of 
difficulty  and  peril  were  to  be  passed  before  the  poor  remains  of 
the  fine  army,  which  nearly  five  months  ago  had  marched  out  of 
New  Carthage,  were  to  find  themselves  on  the  plains. 

During  the  rest  at  the  head  of  the  pass  the  camp  was  rejoined 
by  some  stragglers,  as  well  as  by  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  which 
had  followed  the  tracks  of  the  army,  and  the  third  day  the  descent 

li  was  accomplished  in  seven  days,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  The 
which  the  army  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  finding  the  narrower  desctti. 
track  recently  destroyed  for  nearly  a  furlong  by  avalanches  or  land-  '^^  Z.^ 
slips.    After  trying  in  vain  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  making  a  detour,  ^  jjg_ 
which   was   rendered   impossible  by  a  fresh  fall   of  snow  upon   the 
glacier,  he  was  obliged  lo  pitch  a  camp  and  engineer  a  new  road. 
The  entire  army  was  set  to  work  in  relays,  and  after  working  a 
whole  day  they  had  made  a  track  practicable  for  the  horses  and  beasts 
of  burden,  which  were  sent  across  and  let  loose  to  find  what  food 
they  could.     But  the  elephants  had  lo  wait  three  more  days  in  a 
state  of  starvation.     All,  however,  were  at  last  got  over,  and  on  the 
third  day  afterwards  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

His  object  was  gained,  but  at  great  cost.  Of  the  90,000  infantry  Hanniial'i 
and  12,000  cavalry  with  which  he  left  New  Carthage,  he  had  arrived  '<>""■ 
at  the  Rhone  with  only  38,000  infantry  and  8000  cavalry,  the  rest 
having  been  lost  in  the  contests  with  the  natives  of  North  Spain, 
fallen  out  from  feitigue  and  sickness,  or  left  with  Hanno  to  maintain 
his  hold  upon  the  country.  But  even-  of  those  who  reached  the 
Rhone  little  more  than  half  were  now  encamped  in  Italy,  and  they 
too  in  a  miserable  state  from  exposure  and  fatigue.  Hannibal,  if  we 
follow  Polybius,  reached  the  plains  by  the  Val  d'  Aosta,  in  which  the 
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robber  tribe  of  Salassi  lived.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  experienctd 
any  trouble  from  them,  however,  except  from  occasional  thefts,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  pilch  a  camp  and  real  his  men. 

This  rest,  however,  did  not  last  long,  li  was  necessary  for 
Hannibal  to  be  among  friendly  tribes,  and  to  strike  terror  into  such 
as  were  unfriendly  ;  and  the  Ligurian  Taurini,  whose  territory  was 
near  his  camp,  were  disposed  to  be  suspicious  of  him,  chiefly  perhaps 
because  they  were  on  ill  terms  with  the  Insubres,  who  were  knout 
to  be  his  friends.  Hannibal  first  tried  to  concihate  them,  bul,  when 
that  failed,  he  attacked  their  chief  city  ;  took  it  in  three  days  ;  and 
put  to  the  sword  those  who  would  not  submit. 

This  rapid  success  did  a  great  deal  to  determine  the  Gallic  tribes 
'  lo  join  Hannibal  :  bul  Scipio  was  now  too  near  to  allow  the  movemeni 
to  extend  very  far  south  with  safety.  For,  equally  to  the  surprise  iJ 
both,  Hannibal  and  Scipio  were  now  almost  within  reach  of  each 
other,  both  having  been  more  rapid  than  they  anticipated.  The 
march  of  Hannibal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Italian  fool  of  the  Alps 
had  occupied  thirty-nine  days,  and  not  less  than  ten  can  be  allowed 
for  the  rest  absolutely  required  for  his  army  and  the  subsequeni 
capture  of  Turin.  And  this  was  by  no  means  an  excessive  time  to 
allow  for  Scipio's  movements.  He  had  marched  three  days'  journey 
up  the  Rhone,  and  had  been  three  days  behind  Hannibal.  Therefote 
by  the  lime  he  could  return  to  the  coast,  despatch  his  brother  lo 
Spain,  and  lake  shipping  with  his  small  detachment,  at  least  eight 
days  of  Hannibal's  march  were  accomplished.  Then  the  voyage  back 
to  Pisae '  had  been  unfavourable,  and  must  therefore  have  taken  five 
or  six  days,  and  his  journey  across  the  Apennines  to  the  Po  valle;-, 
there  being  as  yet  no  good  military  roads,  as  niany  more.  Then  he 
had  to  wait  to  be  joined  by  the  praetor's  army  from  Molina.  So 
that  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  had  long  crossed  the  Po  when 
Hannibal  arrived  among  the  Taurini. 

Hannibal's  presence  on  Italian  soil  caused  great  alarm  at  Rome, 
and  a  message  was  despatched  to  Sicily  lo  recall  the  consul  Scm. 
.  pronius  from  his  meditated  expedition  lo  Africa.  On  his  arrival  M 
Messina  he  had  found  the  war  already  in  progress.  King  Hiero's 
ships  had  captured  some  Carthaginian  vessels  senl  to  harass  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  the  praetor  M.  Aemilius,  while  engaged  in  strength, 
ening  Lilybaeum,  had  inflicted  a  defeat  upon  another  Carthaginian 
fleet.  Sempronius  had  proceeded  to  capture  Malta,  and  thence 
went  to  the  Lipara  Islands  in  search  of  the  enemy,  who,  however. 
had  crossed  to  Italy  and  were  threatening  Hipponium.  As  he  was 
preparing  to   pursue  them  he  received  the  message  of  recall.     He 
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left  his  legate  Sex.  Pomponius  with  twenty-five  w3ishi|>s  to  proira 
Hipponium,  and  at  once  sent  his  army  by  sea.  to  Ariminiun,  and 
followed  himself  after  taking  some  measures  for  the  safety  of  Sicily.' 

Meanwhile  Scipio  had  crossed  the  Po,  and  was  on  the  east  of  its 
tributary,  the  Ticinus.  He  heard  of  Hannibal  near  Vercellae,  awl 
deteimining  lo  meet  him,  passed  the  Ticinus  by  a  bridge  of  boats 
and  marched  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  Hannibal,  prepared  ic 
give  him  battle,  was  also  marching  to  meet  him.  On  the  second  Ax; 
each  was  informed  by  his  scouts  of  the  proximity  of  the  other.  On 
the  third  both  continued  the  advance,  with  cavalry  and  light-annd 
infantry  in  front.  But  though  Scipio's  army  marched  slowly,  Hanni- 
bal's cavalry  advanced  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  the  two  bodies  of  horsi 
came  into  collision  too  quickly  lo  allow  the  Roman  light-anncd 
infantry  lime  to  pour  in  their  volleys  of  javelins.  They  rccittd 
through  the  intervals  of  their  cavalry,  and  left  the  fighting  to  iht 
horsemen.  The  combat,  however,  was  not  an  even  one.  Tbc 
Numidians  outnumbered  and  outflanked  the  Gallic  horse  employed 
by  the  Romans  ;  and  though  there  was  a  sharp  Struggle,  some  of  th 
men  dismounting  and  fighting  on  foot,  the  cavalry  of  the  Rtmun! 
finally  fled,  while  the  victorious  Numidians  crushed  the  light-amwd 
infantry,  which  had  not  had  time  to  get  away.  The  consul  himself 
though  wounded,  was  conveyed  safely  back  to  the  camp  by  a  bod] 
of  cavalry  which  still  remained  unbroken.  His  life  was  saved  by  iIk 
gallantry  of  his  son,  afterwards  the  famous  Scipio  Africanus,  wi**, 
then  eighteen  years  old,  was  serving  his  first  campaign.  Seeing  hn 
fether  wounded,  and  with  only  two  or  three  horsemen  near,  be 
cheered  on  his  men  to  the  rescue,  and  when  they  hesitated  led  thi 
way  himself,  dashing  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  and  thiowini 
himself  in  front  of  his  father.  His  squadron  was  ashamed  not  u 
follow  him,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  dispersing  the  enemy  an<! 
bringing  his  father  off.* 

It  was  after  all  but  a  cavalry  skirmish,  but  it  convinced  Sdpi< 
that  he  was  in  a  wrong  position.  The  enemy  was  strong  in  cavaliy. 
and  a  flat  open  country  was  in  his  favour.     His  own  wound  made  t 
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Impossible  to  undertake  a  forward  movement  with  elTect,  and  he  Srifia 

detennined  to  retire  beyond  the  Po,  and  wait  to  be  joined  by  his  "''"f '" 

ralie^ue  from  Ariminum.      He  recrossed  the  Ticinus  and  the   Po,  J^"f^' 

breaking  down  the  bridge  over  the  latter  behind  him,  and  encamped  //^  pl^ 

M  ihe  left  bank  of  the  Trebia  near  its  junction  with  the  Po,  satisfied  ii8. 

Jiat  with  the  protection  of  Placentia,  which  was  a  few  miles  on  the 

Mher  side  of  the  Trebia,  he  could  choose  his  own  time  for  fighting 

igain.     Hannibal  followed  as  far  as  the  Po,  but  finding  the  bridge 

Jicady  broken  he  gave  up  any  idea  of  crossing  there,  though  he 

ook  prisoners  a  detachment  of  6oo  men  who  had  been  left  behind 

ly  Sdpio  to  destroy  the  bridge.     He  then  ascended  the  north  bank  Haimial 

i  ihe  river  in  search  of  a  crossing.     His  success  in  the  cavalry  iroists  ikt 

ngagement  on  the  Ticinus  had  brought  in  numerous  adhesions  from  ^"■ 

Mic  tribes  j   and  when  after  two  days'  march  he  came  to  a  point 

a  the  river  at  which  it  could  conveniently  be  bridged,  he  left  the 

ask  tA  getting  the  army  across  to  his   subordinates,  and   employed 

jnuelf  in  receiving  the  ambassadors  of  these  tribes,  and  accepting 

he  pro\isions  and  troops  which  they  brought 

CiHitinuing  his  advance  down  the  southern  bank  he  drew  out  his  ficipia  will 
irmy  in  sight  of  Scipio's  fortified  camp  and  offered  battle.      Scipio,  ntitJS^t. 
"Cwever,  did  not  stir,  and,  after  wailing  for  a  time,   Hannibal  drew 
iff  and  fortified  a  camp  about  six  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Roman 
xwition.      But  a  new  move  soon  became  necessary.     The  Gauls  in   Tnatkery 
be  Roman  army  were  in  their  hearts  favourable  to  Hannibal,  and  a  of  II" 
onsiderable   body  of  them,   amounting   to   2000   infantry  and   200  "•"■?* 
ai^ry,   suddenly   rose   in    the   dead   of  night,   killed   the   Romans  rtT^Mioli 
loartered  next  them,  and  marched  off  to  Hannibal's  camp.     About  army. 
be  sanie  time  the  Bolt,  who  had  attacked  the  colonists  of  Placentia 
nd  Ciemona,  bringing  the  three  Roman  commissioners  whom  they 
ad  taken,  came  to  HannibaL     He  received  them  warmly,  but  would 
«  keep  their   prisoners,  pointing  out  that  they  would   need   them 
>  exchange  against  their  hostages. 

The  treason  of  the  Gallic  troops  seemed  to  Scipio  to  forebode  a  511^10 
cneral  rising  of  the  Gauls  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  concluded  mava 
ut  it  was  not  safe  to  remain  on  the  flat  ground  opposite  Placentia. 
ie  tbeiefbre  broke  up  his  camp  and  marched  up  the  Trebia  until 
E  came  to  the  high  ground  forming  the  commencement  of  the 
pennines,  from  which  that  stream  flows  northward  into  the  Pa 
aanibal,  on  hearing  of  this  movement,  sent  his  Numidian  horse  to 
irass  their  line  of  march.  But  finding  the  Roman  camp  deserted, 
le  Nomidians  stopped  to  plunder  and  bum  it,  and  this  gave  the 
omans  time  to  get  over  the  Trebia,  though  even  so  their  extreme 
■ar  suffered  considerably  as  it  was  crossing.  The  main  Cartha- 
oian  anny  followed    and  Hannibal  pitched  his  camp  about  five 
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miles  from  the  new  quarters  occupied  by  Scipio,   though  not,  h 
appears,  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream. 
On  ikr  Scipio  was  now  defending  the  line  of  the  Trebia.     On  his  left 

Tribut,  were  the  high  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  on  his  right  the  fortress  of 
Placentia.  He  was  in  a  good  position,  and  Chough,  when  news 
reached  Rome  of  the  defeat  of  the  cavalry  on  the  Ticinus,  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  of  uneasiness,  yet  the  people  were  comforted  by  the 
belief  that  the  infantry  was  still  intact  and  safely  posted,  and  th^ 
the  junction  of  Sempronius  with  his  colleague   would  quickly  dedde 

Sempren-  The  junction  was  effected  early  in  December,  apparently  wjthoul 

tusptta  jiuy  attempt  on  Hannibal's  part  to  prevent  it.  That  this  should 
have  been  so  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  he  was  not  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Trebia  or  to  the  east  of  Scipio,  as  some  have  sop- 
Clastidiiim.  posed.  Perhaps  he  was  engaged  at  Ctastidium,  for  just  about  this 
time  this  town  (the  modem  Cofleggio)  fell  into  his  hands  by  the 
treason  of  its  commander  Dasius,  a  native  of  Brundisium.  It  was  a 
serious  loss  to  the  Romans,  for  it  contained  a  large  store  of  proti 
sions,  and  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  depending:  for  supplies 
on  what  could  be  brought  up  the  Po  :  it  was  a  great  gain  to  Haoni- 
bal,  not  only  as  providing  him  with  stores,  but  as  impressing  the 
Gauls  with  his  superiority,  and  as  commanding  the  westward  niad. 
HaHHtbaVs  He  was  anxious  to  follow  up  his  success  by  inducing  Sci^MO  lo 
pBuHon  gi^g  him  battle.  But  delay  was  to  the  interests  of  Sc)|no.  His 
prampinas  "'°"'"'  '*'*'  ""^t  Y**  healed,  and  he  could  not  therefore  hope  to  take 
part  in  a  battle.  Moreover,  though  the  Gauls  readily  supplied 
Hannibal  with  all  that  he  wanted  at  present,  it  was  quite  certain 
that  they  would  soon  grow  tired  of  doing  so.  They  had  joined  him 
from  hatred  of  Rome  and  the  hope  of  plunder;  they  would  sooo 
abandon  him  if,  in  the  place  of  plunder,  they  found  themselves  sub- 
ject to  continual  requisitions.  There  were  not  wanting  signs  d 
Gallic  treachery  already.  A  tribe  living  in  the  angle  of  the  Trefe 
and  the  Po,  while  professing  goodwill  to  the  Carthaginians,  ws 
discovered  to  be  corresponding  with  Scipio.  Hannibal  inflicted 
condign  punishment  on  them  by  ravaging  their  lands,  but  then 
was  little  doubt  that  failure  or  even  delay  would  be  the  signal  fcr 
similar  treason  elsewhere. 
StTKpniiius  Meanwhile   the   terrified   natives   came   to  the  Roman   camp  fe' 

sktrmtAii  help,  and  their  request  gave  Sempronius  the  opportunity  he  «= 
M  iial  •1*S'""E''  ^*  s^"t  ""t  his  cavalry  with  looo  light-armed  infantn'i 
who  crossed  the  Trebia  and  drove  off  the  Numidians  and  Gauls ;  ha 
when  the  Romans  pursued  they  were  driven  back  by  the  outposts  d 
the  Carthaginians,  and  in  their  turn  chased  up  to  their  csas^ 
Sempronius  sallied  out  with  the  rest  of  his  cavalry  and  lij^t-anned 
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inEantry,  brought  in  his  men  in  safety,  and  scattered  the  enemy.  Semfinmii>s 
Hannibal  then  came  out  in  person  and  restored  the  order  of  his  wj*"  '</ 
cavalry,  but  would  not  continue  the  fight  on  that  day.  The  skir-//*'- 
mishing  had\n  the  whole  been  favourable  to  the  Romans,  and 
Sempronius  was  so  much  elated  that  he  resolved  to  hazard  a  general 
engagement.  Scipio  was  still  opposed  to  it.  Recent  events  had 
confirmed  his  opinion  that  they  had  everything  to  gain,  Hannibal 
everything  to  lose,  by  delay.  He  probably  also  felt  no  great  con- 
fidence in  his  colleague,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  was  eager  to  fight. 
Sempronius  would  soon  have  to  go  to  Rome  to  hold  the  election  of 
the  new  consuls.  If  the  battle  were  postponed  to  the  spring  he 
would  most  likely  be  superseded  before  it  took  place,  but  by  fighting 
now,  while  Scipio  was  still  disabled,  he  would  have  a]]  the  credit 
of  the  victory.  Besides,  he  believed  that  he  would  succeed,  and 
knew  that  his  countrymen  at  home  expected  him  to  do  something. 
He  had  not  come  all  the  way  from  Sicily  to  sit  idle  whilst  Hannibal 
was  plundering  the  allies  or  consolidating  his  power  among  the 
Gauls. 

Hannibal  had  therefore  little  difficulty  in  provoking  a  battle.  Hanniial 
For  this  he  prepared  by  forming  an  ambuscade  in  the  bed  of  a  ^/™^'  " 
stream,  between  the  two  camps,  thickly  covered  with  brambies,  in 
which  he  concealed  1000  infantry  and  a  like  number  of  cavalry 
during  the  night  At  daybreak  he  despatched  his  Numidian  horse 
to  ride  up  to  the  Roman  lines  and  provoke  the  consul  to  attack 
them,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  were  early  afoot  with  orders  to  get 
breakfast  and  prepare  themselves  for  action. 

Sempronius  fell  into  the  trap.      He  sent  out  his  cavalry  to  drive   The  battle 
off  the  Numidian  horse;  and  despatching  6000  light-armed  infantry  iftht 
in  advance,  he  got  his  whole  army  in  motion  at  once,  without  waiting  J^''": 
for  his   men  to  get  their  break  tasL      It   was  a  bleak  miserable  day;  ^^g" 
there  bad  been  many  hours  of  cold  rain  mixed  with  sleet,  and  the 
Trebia  was  so  swollen  that  the  men  had  to  wade  through  it  with  the 
water  breast-high.      They  arrived,  therefore,  on   ihe  ground  hungry, 
wet,  and  cold,  to  meet  men  who  not  only  had  had  a  good  meal,  but 
had  oiled  their  bodies  and  put  on  their  armour  over  their  camp  fires. 
Moreover,  they  had   to   fight  on   ground   chosen  by  Hannibal,  and, 
though  they  did  not  know  it,  with  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  lying 
concealed  in  iheir  rear.     In  these  circumstances  the  result  could  not 
be  doubtful.      That   the  disaster   was   not   greater   was  due   to   the 
courage  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  soldiers  themselves. 

Finding  that  his  cavalry  could   not  deal   effectively  with    the  ThtRomax 
Numidian  horsemen,  trained  to  scatter  and  rapidly  refoim,  and  that  "''^I'j 
it  was  disorganised  by  the  Balearic  slingers  and  the  terror  of  the  '^''""'■ 
hoi^es  at  the  sight  of  the  elephants,  Sempronius  recalled  it  to  its 
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regular  place  on  the  wings  of  Ihe  infantry,  which  consisted  of  four 
legions^  16,000  cLtizcns  and  20,000  allies. 
Ttt  vctiia  The  battle  was  begun  by  the  6000  lighi-anned,  who  had  been 

reiire.  j^^j  ^^j  early  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Numidian  horse.     They 

were,  however,   tired,  and    had    expended    most    of  their   missiles 
already.      Their  attack,   therefore,   was  not  effective,  and  they  soon 
Advanie  0/  retired  behind  the  heavy-armed  infantry.     The  next  move  was  made 
/hi  Panic     by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  which  easily  drove  back  that  of  the 
horse.  Romans,   thus   leaving   the   flanks  of  their   infantry  exposed,  whitt 

were  immediately  attacked  by  the  Numidian  horsemen  and  light- 
armed  troops,  who  passed  by  their  own  lines  to  do  it. 
Tit  In    spite  of  these  disadvantages  the  main  body  of  the  Roman 

^'""''"  heavy-armed  made  an  obstinate  resistance.  Even  when  they  found 
'ill  BviH  themselves  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  2000  men  from  the  ambus- 
cade, when  their  wings  were  driven  in  by  the  elephants,  the  cavalry, 
and  the  light-armed  of  the  enemy,  the  Roman  centre,  still  keeping 
close  order,  cut  its  way  through  the  Gauls  and  Libyans  opposed  lo 
it,  and  seeing  that  it  was  hopeless  to  return  to  the  camp,  marched 
straight  to  their  old  quarters  on  the  Trebia  opposite  Placentia,  and, 
being  now  no  longer  harassed  by  the  enemy,  quietly  passed  the 
stream  and  entered  that  fortified  town.  Many  of  the  infantry  on  the 
wings  were  cut  to  pieces  whilst  trying  to  recross  the  Trebia,  but  a 
considerable  number,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry,  succeeded 
in  crossing,  and  entered  Placentia  with  the  10,000  of  the  centre. 
They  owed  their  safety  in  a  great  degree  to  the  violence  of  the  rain, 
which  prevented  an  effective  pursuit,  and  gave  the  wounded  Scipio 
also  time  to  lead  out  the  men  left  in  the  camp  and  rejoin  his 
colleague  at  Placentia. 
Ptetings  Sempronius,  indeed,  sent  home  a  report  that  "the  storm  had 

ai  Rone.  prevented  a  victory."  But  facts  were  too  strong  for  him.  It  soon 
became  known  at  Rome  that  the  camp  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  that  Ihe  army  was  shut  up  in  Placentia  and  Cremona,  thai 
all  their  provisions  had  to  be  brought  up  the  Po,  and  that  finally  all 
the  Gallic  tribes  had  joined  Hannibal.  It  had  been  a  real  disaster, 
and  the  way  into  Ecruria  was  open  to  Hannibal. 
Winitr  of  The  winter,  which  was  a  severe  one,  prevented  any  more  opera- 

iiS-iij.  lions  of  importance.  Sempronius,  indeed,  with  a  small  escort  of 
cavalry,  made  his  way  with  considerable  difficulty  and  danger 
to  Rome  to  hold  the  consular  elections,  and  returned  to  his 
army's  winter  ([uarlers  at  Placentia ;  but  he  was  only  able  to  barely 
protect  himself  from  various  harassing  attacks  of  Hannibal,  who, 
finding  it  impossible,  owing  to  the  weather,  to  pass  over  the 
Apennines,  devoted  himself  to  annoying  the  Roman  quarters  and 
securing  his  hold  over  the  Gauls.     That  their  fidelity  was  little  to  be 
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trusted,  and  would  soon  yield  to  the  burden  of  supporting  an  army, 
was  quickly  made  manifest.  So  much  did  he  fear  treachery,  that 
during  the  months  which  followed  ihe  bailie  of  Trebia  he  is  said  to 
have  constantly  disgijised  himself  by  the  use  of  false  hair,  that  he 
might  not  be  recognised  by  would-be  assassins. 

Thus  ended  the  first  year's  campaign.     It  had  been  on  the  whole  Rtsuli  < 
unfavourable  to  the  Romans,  but  not  disastrous.      They  had  lost  Wo  J'"' 3"^ 
battles,  but  not  of  the  first  importance  or  very  decidedly.     They  still  "f^''< 
held  Placentia,  Cremona,  and  Mutina  in  the  Po  valley,  from  which 
Hannibal's   attacks,  in    one   of  which    he    was   wounded,  had  not 
succeeded  in  expelling  them.      For  Hannibal  the  greatest  advantage 
gained  was  the  adhesion   of  the   Gauls   and   the   opportunity  ofiered 
him  of  conciliating  the  Italians  by  discriminating  between   Italian 
and    Roman    prisoners.       Tlie    latter    were     subjected    to    rigorous 
imprisonment   and   scant   fare,  the   former   were   indulgently  treated 
from  the  first,  and  finally  dismissed  without  ransom,  and  bidden  to 
tell  their  friends  at  home  thai  Hannibal  had  come  to  restore  freedom 
to  the  Italians  and  recover  the  lands  which  Rome  had  taken  from 

The  Romans  might  still  hope  to  prevent  Hannibal's  march  south,  Modera. 
but  the  idea  of  fighting  in  the  Po  valley  was  abandoned.     The  pre-  P^por- 
paiations  at  Rome,  when  the  true  stale  of  the  case  became  known,  """'■' " 
though  not  on  a  scale  denoting  panic,  were  yet  made  somewhat  earlier  ns.i,-? 
aud  more  carefully  than  usual,  and  were  directed  to  the  object  of 
blocking  Hannibal's  road.      Garrisons  were  strengthened  at   various 
points  in  Etruria,  magazines  collected  at  Ariminiun  and  Arretium, 
and  a  request  was  sent  to  king  Hiero  for  assistance,  who  immediately 
despatched  500  Cretan  archers  and   1000  light-armed  mercenaries. 
For  the  rest  the  usual  arrangements  were  made  for  defending  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  Tarentum  ;  and  the  consuls  only  levied  sufficient  men 
to  fill  up  the  legions  of  the  previous  year,  which  were  to  be  kept  on 
foot.     A  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  however,  was  ordered  to  be  made 
ready  for  service. 

Meanwhile    Hannibal's   success    in    North    Italy   was    somewhat  Cnacus 
counterbalanced   by  events   in  Spain.       Gnaeus  Scipio,  as  we  have  ^r"''* 
seen,  had  been  sent  there  with  the  fleet  of  his  brother  from  the  mouth  i^l^l"  " 
of  the   Rhone.      He   sailed  direcl   to  Emporiae,  and   thence  coasted  j,s. 
southward  as  far  as  the  moulh  of  the   Ebro,  making  descents  upon 
the  shore,  besieging  towns   which   declined,  and   providing  for   the 
safety  of  those  which  offered,  submission.      He  then  landed  his  army, 
and   being   reinforced   by   a   considerable  number   of  native   troops, 
marched  inland,  taking  several  towns  on  the  way,  until  he  found 
Hanno  encamped  near  Cirsa,  a  town  apparently  to  the  west  of  the 
Sicoris  {Segre).     There  he  not  only  defeated  the  Carthaginian  anny, 
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Vkiarj        bul  took  Hanno  himseir  prisoner,  as  well  as  an  impOTtant  Spanish 

latrHaHw.  chieftain  named  Indibilis.      The  camp  also  fell   into  his  hands,  and 

with  it  the  heavy  baggage  of  Hannibal's  army,  which  he  had  left  in 

Hanno's  charge.     Hearing  of  what  had  happened,  Hasdrubal  s^kd 

northwards.     He  found  the  Roman  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro 

carelessly  guarded,  while  the  crews  wandered  inland  in  search  of 

plunder.     He  cut  ofT  a  considerable  number  of  these  foraging  parties, 

and  then  retired  to  the  south  of  the  Ebro,  and  marched  back  to 

winter  quarters  in  New  Carthage,  strengthening  various  fortresses  on 

his  way.     Scipio,  after  vindicating  Roman  discipline  by  the  punisb- 

ment  of  those  whose  carelessness  had  caused  the  loss,  took  his  Aeei 

and  men  into  winter  quarters  at  Tarraco,  where  the  division  of  iht 

vast  booty  he  had  taken  rendered  his  army  eager  for  the  canipai^ 

of  the  next  year, 

Kauiiif  Thus,  though  no  victory  of  first-rate  magnitude  had  been  wan, 

optraixens     Hannibal's  work  of  the  early  summer,  by  which  he   trusted  to  hait 

"    '"'"■      left  an  entirely  friendly  Spain  on  his  rear,  was  undone  ;  and  he  was 

more  than  ever  left  dependent  on  success  in  Italy.     The  wisdom  of 

Publius  Scipio's  plan  of  defence,  when  he  found  himself  outstri|^ 

on  the  Rhone,  was  amply  vindicated. 


— Polybius,  books  m.-ig.  Livy^i.-xxx.  Of  the  boob  of 
Polybius  iii.  (o  v.  are  complete.  They  are  of  Ibe  first  valtie.  He  took  puot  lo 
study  original  sources  of  informalion  in  Rome  and  Italy,  to  examine  Ibc  sits  (^ 
bottles,  and  even  lo  cross  the  Alpine  pais  used  by  HannibaL  He  knew  also  i* 
sons  of  many  of  those  actually  engaged  ;  and  had  liefore  him  (he  writings  of  qhi 
contemporary  with  the  events,  such  as  Fabius  Hclor  and  Philinus  of  Agrigmtuin 
— writing  from  opposite  points  of  view,  Silenus  (the  Greek  secretary  of  Hinni- 
bal),  Sosilusand  Chaereas,  C^elius  An  tl paler  wholiad  been  a  prisoner  in  Hannibal's 
camp,  and  othcn.  Livy  often  uses  Polybius,  somelimes  translating  his  tor 
words.  l«it  ho  also  made  independent  use  of  these  same  autborilies,  and  Ihetefixt 
frequently  gives  a  diRereni  account  of  details.  When  the  two  are  irreconcilahk. 
it  is  generally  safest  to  stand  by  Polybius,  who  mual  have  had  lietler  meuu  li 
ascertaining  the  tnith.  Livy's  narrative  liecomes  of  the  hightst  importance  to  ni 
at  the  point  at  which  the  continuous  narrative  of  Polybius  is  lost,  i.e.  alter  tbeM 
of  Syracuse  in  H.c.  aia.  Our  possession  of  two  such  authorities  makes  that  o^ 
other  and  generally  Liter  writers  comparatively  unimportant,  except  la  &r  as  tbc; 
may  contain  extracts  from  earlier  writers,  such  are  Cornelius  Nepos,  Lift  4 
Hannibal;  P\MiucKi  LiV€i  i^  Faiita  JUaximta  eni  Maretllui :  ApjAan.  Stilt' 
Hamnitalicum,  Krs  Punitai  (5-67).  Res  Ibtrttat  (4-36);  Dio  Cassius.  fr.  57; 
Zonaras  viii.  gi-ix.  14  ;  Diodorus  ^culus,  fr.  of  xivi.-iivii.  ;  Eotropiis  iii.  3-1}- 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 
THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR — Continued 
Fboh  317  TO  THB  Battle  of  Cannae  (aiG) 

laminius  enters  upon  his  consulship  al  Aiiminum  (917) — Hannibal  marches  into 
Eliuria — HiisuCr«ingi  in  the  marshes  of  the  Amo — Battle  of  the  Thbasvuene 
LAKC^Q.  Fabius  Maximum  Verrucosus  (Cunclator)  baffles  Hannibal,  who 
eoien  Campania,  but  finds  il  unsuitable  for  winter  quaiters — He  niakcs  his 
wax  back  10  Apulia  by  a  stralagem,  and  encamps  near  Gerunium — Minuciui 
niajli:  equal  to  P'abius,  but  defeated  by  Han 


When    the   day   for   the    new  consuls    to   enter  upon  their  office  iij.  Cms. 
arrived  <i5th   March),  Servilius  was  at  Rome  and  performed  the  Giiitu 
usual  formal  duties  ;  but  his  colleague  Flaminius  had  already  left  the  f^^jj^" 
city.     He  had  bitter  enemies  in  the  Senate,  and  he  seems  to  have  Gains 
feared  thai  some  pretext  of  evil  omens  or  informality  in  his  election  Flaminius. 
might  be  found  to  prevent  his  taking  over  the  command  which  had 
fallen  to  his  loL     It  had  been  arranged  that  Servilius  was  to  command 
at  Ariminum,  and  Flaminius  at  Arretium.     But  the  legions  had  been 
brought   from    Placentia    and    Cremona    (perhaps    by   water)    to 
Ariminum ;  and  thither  Flaminius  went  a  few  days  before  the  ides 
of  March,  determined,  in  spite  of  custom,  to  enter  on  his  consulship 
there.     The  Senate  sent  commissioners  to  order  his  return  ;  but  there 
was  no  law  comjjelling  him  to  do  so,  and  he  refused  to  obey.     He 
took  over  his  own  part  of  the  troops,  and  led  them  to  Arretium, 
whilst  his  colleague  Servilius   took  his  place  at  Ariminum.      It  was 
not  known  by  which  road  Hannibal  would  enter  Etruria ;  but  the  two 
chief  routes  were  thus  defended. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  became  open  Hannibal  started.     He  was  Hanaiial 
in  haste  to  begin  his  march,  partly  because  his  Gallic  allies  could  not  niirs 
be  trusted  unless  they  had  a  speedy  prospect  of  action  and  [dunder,  ^'"'"''■ 
and  partly  because  he  wished  to  find  Flaminius  unsupported  by  his 
colleague.     He  was  informed  of  his  arrival  at  Arretium,  and  he  had 
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also  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  a  general  who  might  be  outwitted  and 
crushed.  He  abandoned  the  usual  road  over  the  Apennines,  whicb 
descends  the  valley  of  the  Macra  to  Luca,  partly  perhaps  to  avoid 
delay  from  attacks  of  the  garrison  there,  and  took  a  shorter  though 
more  difficult  route.  Descending  the  valley  of  the  Auser  {SercUo) 
he  reached  the  plain  of  the  Amo  with  compaiativc  ease.  But  from  that 
point  the  road  led  through  marshes  extending  between  the  Apennines 
f  and  Faesulae,  which  were  in  a  state  of  unusual  flood.  Four  days  and 
three  nights  his  army  struggled  through  sloughs  and  quagntire^ 
There  was  no  ground  dry  enough  to  lie  down  upon  for  rest  ;  nothing 
showed  above  the  water  but  the  bodies  of  beasts  of  burden  that  had 
slipped  in  the  slime  and  perished.  All  the  elephants  but  one  died ; 
and  >lannibal  himself  lost  an  eye  from  violent  ophthalmia.  The 
Spanish  and  Libyan  troops  fared  best,  for  being  in  the  van  they  did 
not  iind  the  ground  trampled  into  deep  mud  ;  but  the  Gauls  behind 
them  sufTerecl  greatly,  and  would  perhaps  have  turned  back  if  the 
cavalry  on  their  rear  had  not  prevented  them.  Still  Hannibal,  who 
was  forced  by  his  sufferings  to  ride  on  the  one  surviving  elephant, 
had  gained  his  objecL  He  had  come  upon  Flaminius  before  he  was 
expected  ;  and  now  marched  past  the  Roman  camp,  wasting  the 
country  far  and  wide,  feeling  sure  that  he  would  irritate  Flaminius  into 
following  him. 
r  He  had  not  misjudged  the  man.     The  sight  of  the  smoke  rising 

'  from  farm  and  villa  was  more  than  Flaminius  could  bear.  His  officers 
advised  against  fighting  an  enemy  strong  in  cavalry  on  such  ground, 
and  argued  that  he  should  at  least  wait  for  Servilius,  who  had  started 
from  Ariminum  on  the  news  of  Hannibal  being  in  Etruria.  "  What 
would  the  people  at  home  think,"  he  indignantly  asked,  "  if  I  remained 
encampfed  in  the  rear  while  the  enemy  wasted  the  country  up  to  ihe 
walls  of  Rome  ?  "  He  promptly  gave  the  signal  for  starting,  with  the 
same  blind  confidence  as  had  crowded  his  camp  with  traders, — almosi 
more  numerous  than  the  soldiers,  who  had  provided  themselves 
with  chains  and  fetters  for  the  prisoners  who  were  to  enrich  them  by 
sale  or  ransom.  i 

Hannibal  meanwhile  was  marching  southwards.  Leaving  the 
direct  road  which  led  by  Clusium  (afterwards  called  the  via  Cassia), 
he  turned  to  the  left  towards  Perusia,  with  Cortona  on  bis  left  and 
the  Thrasymene  lake  on  his  right,  a  route  which  would  eventually  ha*e 
brought  him  on  to  the  via  Flamim'a.  A  spur  of  the  mountains  of 
Cortona  {Monte  Gualandro)  descends  to  a  point  on  the  north-west 
bank  of  the  take,  leaving  only  a  marsh  and  a  narrow  path  between, 
and  separating  the  plain  of  Cortona  from  the  lake.  At  this  point  is 
the  modem  village  of  Borghetto,  and  from  it  the  mountains  form  an 
arch  coming  down  to  the  lake  again,  eight  miles  off,  at  the  village  <^ 
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Passignano.  This  arch  is  intereected  about  half-way  to  Passignano  by 
an  eminence  covered  with  wood,  on  which  is  the  village  Tuoro, 
sloping  down  towards  the  lake.  Hannibal  at  once  saw  the  advantages 
offered  by  this  site  for  an  ambuscade. 

He  concealed    his  Balearic  slingers    on    the   eastern    slopes  of  "7- 
Cualandro,  and  sent  his  cavalry  and  other  Gauls  to  hide  themselves  ^"""'^J 

I  t  *         ,    '  .   .  .  .       coneeaiea 

on  the  western  slopes,  so  that  their  extreme  nghi  was  almost  at  the  ,-,  ,1^ 
entrance  of  the  pass.      He  with  his  main  army  took  post  on   the  hill  valley  and 
of  Tuoro,  which  roughly  divided  the  pbin.  *'"*  """^ 

The  same  evening  Flaminius  arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  ^  '*'^*<- 
encamped  there  for  the  night.     Nothing  was  seen  of  the  enemy ;  and  f  J^'^'^ 


\ : I \ J      : : i ^ - 

next  morning,  without  making  reconnaissances,  he  proceeded  on  his 
march  towards  Perusia  by  the  shortest  road  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake.      When    his    line  debouched    into    the    plain,  Hannibal  was 
discovered  on  the  hill  of  Tuoro  on  their  left  front.     But  a  heavy  mist 
*as  rising  from  the  lake,  which  interrupted  their  view,  and  prevented 
ihem  from   seeing  distinctly  even  those  of  the  enemy  who    were 
imniediaiely  in  front  of  them.     Hannibal  now  gave  the  signal  for 
attack  all  along  his  line,  which  could  be  seen  by  the  troops  on  the 
higher  ground  above  the  mist,  though  not  by  the  Romans  ;  who  thus 
found  themselves  attacked  on  all  sides  at  once.     Six  thousand  of  the  The 
vanguard  cut   their  way   through  towards    Passignano,   and   finding  Roman 
themselves  on  higher  ground,  halted  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  others.  """' 
Suddenly  the  mist  lifted,  and  they  saw  a  terrible  sight.     The  main  '''^-W^- 
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body  of  ihe  anny  on  sighting  Hannibal  had  turned  to  the  left  to 
receive  his  attack ;  but  found  themselves  assaulted  not  only  in  fmai 
by  Hannibal,  but  on  the  flank  by  the  lig'ht-armed  troops  from  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Gudnndro,  and  with  hardly  lime  to  draw  their  swords 
or  get  ready  their  spears,  were  being  killed  or  driven  into  ihe  lake  ; 
while  the  rear  columns  were  caught  by  the  cavalry  actually  in  the 
defile  leading  from  Boi^hetto,  and  were  being  helplessly  cat  to 
pieces.  Some  of  these  last  tried  to  escape  by  swimming  in  the  lake, 
but  finding  the  distance  Coo  great,  returned  to  the  shallows,  and  theie, 
after  vainly  begging  quarter  with  uplifted  hands,  were  despatcbed 
by  the  horsemen  riding  in  after  them,  or  in  some  cases  killed  them- 
selves or  begged  the  favour  of  the  fatal  stroke  from  their  friends.' 
Flaminius  himself,  however  much  he  may  have  been  to  blame  for 
the  disaster,  exhibited  high  courage  and  heroism  in  this  hour  of 
despair.  He  exerted  himself  with  hand  and  voice  to  rally  his  men, 
'■  and  encourage  them  to  extricate  themselves,  until  he  fell  fighting  at 
the  hands  of  a  company  of  Gauls. 

The  day  was  irretrievably  lost.  And  the  six  thousand,  closing 
their  ranks,  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  speed  they  knew  not  whither. 
At  last  they  found  themselves  in  a  village,  which  they  might  hope  to 
hold  for  a  time.  But  they  had  no  means  of  getting  supplies,  and  no 
hope  of  outstripping  the  enemy  ;  and  soon  after  the  battle,  being 
besieged  by  Hannibal's  Spanish  light-armed  troops  under  Mahaibal, 
they  were  compielled  to  surrender  on  a  promise  of  their  lives,  a 
promise  which  Hannibal  fulfilled,  though  protesting  that  he  had  given 
no  authority  for  it.  Fifteen  thousand  in  all  fell  into  his  hands ;  among 
whom  he  discriminated,  as  before,  between  Romans  and  Italians, 
keeping  the  former  in  close  custody,  but  liberating  the  latter  without 
ransom.  His  own  loss  had  been  comparatively  small,  although  the  hH 
of  1 500  Gauls  testified  to  a  desperate  resistance  at  one  part  of  the  field 

The  Roman  army  was  annihilated.  The  consul  with  1 5,000 
''  men  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  many  died  afterwards  of  their  wounds. 
Fifteen  thousand  were  prisoners.  Ten  thousand  more  had  in  various 
directions  effected  an  escape,  and  found  their  way  back  to  Rome ; 
where  the  news  of  the  disaster  was  soon  too  well  authenticated  to  be 
concealed  by  the  government. 

It  was  belter  to  face  the  truth.     Summoning  the  citiiens  the 

'  The  lite  of  Ihe  tiatlle  of  Throsymene  is  much  disputed,  and  Ihe  deKripIioai 
in  tJvy  (xxii.  4-6)  and  Polybius  (iii.  83-S4)  appear  10  point  to  diffevnl  ptacs. 
Tlie  site  as  described  in  tho  lext,  on  the  north  of  ihe  lake  between  Borgbeuo  ud 
Passignano,  seems  lo  suit  Livy  tiesl ;  while  from  Polybiui  it  has  been  iofemd. 
though  not  wilhoul  considenll>le  difRculties.  thai  the  narrow  pass  was  that  twtmeD 
Passignano  and  Torricella.  and  iho  chief  fighting  in  a  combe  between  ToiriceOi 
and  Magione.     Some  even  place  ihe  battle  slill  briber  to  the  east  of  Magioac 
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praeior  briefly  announced,  "  We  have  been  beaten  in  a  great  battle." 
Tbe  Senate  rose  to  the  occasion.  In  prolonged  sessions  they  dis- 
cussed the  measures  to  be  taken  and  the  means  of  defence.  But 
three  days  later  the  alarm  was  intensified  by  the  news  of  a  fresh  Frtik 
disaster.  Servilius,  hearing  at  Ariminum  that  Hannibal  had  entered  ditaittr. 
Etrufia,  started  to  join  his  colleague.  But  the  case  was  pressing,  and, 
in  order  that  Flaminius  might  know  that  help  was  on  the  way,  he  sent 
4000  cavalry  under  Gaius  Centenius  in  advance.  Informed  of  this 
Hannibal  despatched  Maharbal  with  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  to 
intercept  Centenius,  and  the  whole  force  was  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

Now  indeed  it  seemed  as  though   Hannibal  might  be  at  their  Q.  FaHut 
gates  before  many  days.      It  was  no  longer  safe  to  trust  to  the  ^^'"'imut 
ordinary  magistrates.     But  there  was  a  constitutional  difficulty  in  '^"'y. 
appointing  a  dictator,  who  could  properly  only  be  named  by  a  consul.  j„_ 
Now  one  consul  was  dead,  and  with  the  oiher  it  seemed  impossible 
to  communicate.      But  the  extremity  was  held  to  justily  an   irregu- 
larity, and  Fabius  was  elected  dictator  by  the  centuries.* 

The  battle  of  Thrasymene  would  seem  to  have  opened  the  way  tiannitai'i 
to  Rome   for    Hannibal ;    yet   he   did    not    take    it       Quitting    the  "f"""* 
Flaminian  road   he   turned  to  the  left  through  Umbria  to  Picenum,   'j^f^  f^ 
■asiing  the  country,  killing  the  inhabitants,  and  driving  oS  their  z^,  lasi 
caiile,  until  by  the  time  he  arrived  an  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  his  coaii.  iif. 
army  was  hampered  with  more  booty  than  it  could  drive  or  carry. 
He  marched  down  the  coast  to  Arpi,  on  the  borders  of  Apulia,  and 
Ibere  refreshed  his  men  and  horses,  worn  out  by  the  winter  cold  and 
ihe  toils  of  the  campaign.     The  wealth  of  the  country  enabled  him 
to  get  them  into  condition  and  to  cure  an  attack  of  scurvy  which  was 
emaciatmg  both.     It  was  perhaps  this  which  had  decided  him  not 
to  advance  on  Rome.      But  a  prolonged  siege  would  in  any  case 
have  been  dangerous  with  an  army  largely  consisting  of  Gauls, 
always  impatient  of  such  operations,  and  when  he  had  not  yet  induced 
a  ^ngle  Italian  State  to  join.     Notwithstanding  his  victories  and 
the  terror  which  bis  march  must  have  inspired,  his  great  design  of 
•rising  Italy  against  Rome  seemed  as  far  from  accomplishment  as 
ever,  and  without  it  he  could  not  venture  to  attack  the  city. 

But  there  was  one  possible  ally  of  Hannibal  whose  secret  hos- 
tility to  Rome  was  confirmed  by  the  battle.     As  Philip  of  Macedonia 

'  Thai  Falnus  was  diclaior  and  nol  pro-diclaior  seems  cerlajn  from  Polytilus, 
TTic  reading  frtr-dUlalnrem  in  Livy  xxii.  U  is  prol)abl)f  wrong.  Still  Livy  {xxii. 
]i)  Ihougbt  the  annals  wrong  In  calling  Fabius  "diclaLor,"  and  (here  may  have 
bren  Itjal  purists  at  the  lime  and  afterwards  who  spoke  of  him  as  a  pro-dUlalor. 
The  qoeslion  was  raised  again  in  49,  when  Caesar  wished  to  be  able  10  bold  the 
consular  eleciions,  and  a  Ux  was  needed  to  enat>lc  the  praeior  to  naitM  him 
dicuior  fOT  Ihal  purpose  (Cic.  v^tf.  in.  15;  Caei.  J.C.  ii.  20 
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V3S  watching  the  Nemacan  games  at  Argos  a  courier  put  a  letter  piiHf  v 
into  his  hands.     The  king  showed  il  10  00  one  except  Demetrius  of  ^<"^^ 
Pharos,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Rome,  bidding  him  say  nothing  to  any  ^^^   " 
one.     It    contained    the   news  of   Thrasymene    and    of   Hannibal's  prepara  to 
possession  of    llaly.       Demetrius  urged   Phihp  to  give  up  his  war  in-nadi 
wiih  the  Aetolians  and  hasten  to  attack  Illyricum,  and  so  gain  a  basis  -/'"/f. 
from  which  to  invade  Italy.     The  advice  chimed  in  with  the  king's 
secret  wishes.    A  council  was  summoned,  peace  with  Aetolia  proposed, 
and  shortly  afterwards  ratified  at  Naupactus,  and  Philip  started  for. 
Illyricum.      There  he  was  brilliantly  successful,  and  Italy,  always 
in  his  thoughts  and  even  in  his  dreams,  seemed  at  length  within 

Meanwhile  at  Rome  Fabius  was  preparing  to  start  in  pursuit  of  Pabiia 
Kannibal.     The  alarm  in  the  city  had  as  usual  turned  men's  thought  '"^ 
0  the  gods.      The  Sibylline  books  were  consulted,  a  "  sacred  spring  "  ™'""'"* 
■■owed,  a  lectisterm'um  held  for  three  days,  sacrifices  performed  on  a  „^  ' 

(ast  scale,  and  all  the  resources  of  superstition  brought  into  play. 
Fabius  then  enrolled  two  legions,  and  summoned  the  consul  to  meet 
lim  by  the  Flaminian  road.  At  Ocriculum  he  took  over  the  army, 
*nding  Servilius  to  command  a  fleet  at  Ostia  and  attack  a  Punic 
iquadron,  which  was  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Etruria  and  had  captured 
lome  Roman  transports  on  the  way  to  Spain.  He  himself  advanced  to 
Praenesie,  and  thence  by  cross  roads  came  upon  the  via  Latina,  by 
«hjch  he  reached  Daunia  and  encamped  within  sight  of  Hannibal's 
luarters  at  Arpi.  Hannibal  at  once  oflercd  battle.  But  Fabius  had  Follauis 
fsolved  on  a  policy  to  which  he  obstinately  clung  in  spite  of  much  H"!""^', 
ibloquy  for  many  years.  It  gained  him  the  name  of  Cunclator,  but  ^^Lf 
ras  rewarded  eventually  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  having  been 
he  one  man  who  restored  the  fortunes  of  the  State.  This  was  to  hang 
bout  Hannibal's  army,  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  watching  every 
pportunity  of  harassing  or  annoying  him,  but  rigorously  to  decline 
dtile.  He  rightly  felt  that  Hannibal  had  all  to  lose  by  delay.  The 
tomans  had  immense  resources  from  which  10  draw :  Hannibal 
epended  entirely  upon  plunder,  which  must  become  less  and  less  pro- 
uctive  every  month  he  stayed  in  Italy.  Like  all  narrow  and  rigorous 
lans,  it  might  be  pushed  too  far,  and  Fabius  could  never  reconcile 
imself  later  on  to  the  forward  policy  of  Scipio  :  but  for  the  present 
baffled  Hannibal.  Fabius  kept  his  men  in  camp,  and  con- 
;nled  himself  with  dogging  his  steps,  cutting  off  stragglers  and 
larauders,  and  habituating  his  troops  to  the  fatigues  and  discipline 

Datmia  being  exhausted,  Hannibal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Samniam. 
amnium,  overran  the  territory  of  Beneventum,  and  took  the  rich 
>wn  of  Telesia.    Wherever  he  went  Fabius  followed,  one  or  two  days' 
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march  behind,  making  careful  reconnaissances  and  keeping  on  sal 
ground.      Finding    that    Fabius  was   nnt  to  be  induced  to  fighi 
Hannibal     Hannibal   determined   to  advance  boldly  into  Campania.      Pasaiii; 
got!  into       over  the  hills  by  Cales  he  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  th 
Campania.    Voltumus,  and  sent  out  foraging  parties  in  all  directions.     Fabio 
followed,  still  resolved  to  avoid   battle.      But   such  a  resolution  ira 
necessarily  a  most  irksome  one  to  his  army.     The  soldiers  skirted  ih 
mountains  with  the  Carthaginians  in  view,  but  were  not  allowed  t 
.  descend  and  drive  the  plunderers  from  the  rich  Falemian  plains.    1 
was  the  more  exasperating  because  the  Roman  officers  tbemselve 
believed  Hannibal  to  be  in  a  trap,  and  were  as  eager  as  the  men  fa 
battle.      The  discontent  found  a   mouthpiece  in  the   master   of  th 
horse,  Minucius,  who  had  all  along  wished  to  fight,  and  had  now  th 
feelings  of  the  army  with  him.     Fabius,  however,  believed  that  b 
was  in  a  position  to  starve   Hanniba.1   out      His  troops  at  Tnnacin 
barred  the  Apptan  Way    to   Rome ;  Casilinum  and   the   road  ovf 
Mount  Tifata  by  which  Hannibal  had  descended  were  guarded ;  an 
while  the  Romans  could  draw  supplies  from  home,  from  Capua,  an 
from   Samnium,  Hannibal   would   be   forced   to   winter,  inadequatd 
provisioned,  in  the  marshy  ground  between  the  mouths  of  the  Lin 
and  Voltumus.^     The  difficulty  was  to  get  back  as  he  came,  and  ibi 
he  accomplished  by  a  bold  manceuvre. 
Hannibal  A  detachment  of  4000  men  held  the  gorge  between  Tifata  and  tb 

out-man-       Voltunius,   and  in  anticipation  of  Hannibal's  relrograde  movemer 
ft""*^"  Fabius  moved   his   main   army  to   within   a   short   distance   of  ihi 

ffosition.  But  Hannibal,  taking  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  ordete 
a  herd  of  cattle  with  burning  torches  attached  to  their  horns  Id  b 
driven  up  the  mountain.  Hehind  them  were  some  light-armed  tn»^ 
instructed  to  assist  in  driving  them  part  of  the  wa.y,  and  then  to  pa) 
them  at  the  double  and  make  for  the  ridge,  with  all  possible  nois 
and  commotion.  The  ruse  succeeded  in  drawing  the  4000  men  fra 
the  gorge,  who  fell  in  with  some  of  the  enemy  and  skirmished  fa 
a  time,  and  finally  ensconced  themselves  on  the  mountain  an 
waited  for  light.  Meanwhile  Hannibal,  who  had  his  army  icadj 
for  the  start,  marched  through  the  abandoned  gorge.  The  noctunid 
alarm  had  not  induced  Fabius  to  leave  his  camp,  and  iu  the  moraial 
he  found  that  the  enemy  had  escaped  hini. 

After  making  a  feint  of  advancing  towards  Rome  ihroogl 
Samnium,    Hannibal  turned  south-east  from    the   territory  of  IM 

'  According  10  Livy.  Hannibal  had  gol  inio  a  siiuaiion  he  had  not  inlBuM 
He  had  aimed  hi  reaching  Ca^num  on  Ihe  Latin  road  to  cul  oft  troops  coma 
from  Rome ;  but  his  guide,  misled  by  his  foreign  accenl.  had  talien  him  jw 
Ctsilinum  and  down  into  Ihe  Falemian  territory.  He  knew  at  once  thai  il  t-'i 
too  mucb  enclosed,  and  was  not  lii  lor  winter  quartets. 
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Peligni,  re^nteicd  Apulia,  and  seized  Geronium,  near  Larinum.     The  Hannibal 
Bhabitants  resisted  but  were  taken  prisoners  or  put  to  the  sword,  retaria  lo 
iod  the  buildings  reserved  for  the  army  and  stores.     It  was  in  the  •^P"'"- 
:ourse  of  this  march  that  he  is  said  to  have  tried  to  discredit  Fabius 
ly  ordering  one  of  his  farms  to  be  spared  by  his  foragers.     Fabius, 
lowever,  frustrated  the  device  by  sending  his  son  home  to  sell  the 
ium  and  devote  the  price  to  the  ransom  of  prisoners.     Hannibal 
tttas  to  have  meant  his  return  to  Apulia  to  be  the  end  of  the 
ampatgn  ;  but  Fabius  still  hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  neighbouring 
■ills,  and  being  obliged  to  go  home  to  conduct  certain  sacrifices 
efi  strict  orders  with  M.  Minucius,  encamped  near  Larinum,  to  follow 
be  same  tactics  and  not  give  Hannibal  battle. 

Minucius  had  other  thoughts.      The  strategy  of  Fabius,  always  M- 
npopular,  had  been  farther  discredited  by  the  failure  to  intercept  l^'y"" 
iannibal's  return  from  Campania ;  and  Minucius  now  began  to  look  f^^"j 
at  for  [he  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow.     For  a  few  days  he  still  command, 
£pt  on  high  groiud ;  but  when  he  found  that  Hannibal  had  taken  provoim 
Jeronium  and  was  collecting  com  from  the  country,  he  descended  to  Hannikal. 
be  foot  of  a  hill  (called  Calena)  three  or  four  miles  west  of  Geronium. 
lannibal  gladly  went  to  meet  him,  and  pitched  a  camp  on  some 
ising  ground  within  sight,  sending  out  as  usual  about  a  third  of  his 
irmy  to  forage.     To  provoke  him  still  farther  he  caused  about  3ooo 
isht-armed   troops   to  occupy  a   hill  between  the  two  camps.       At 
laj'bieak  Minucius  assaulted  and  carried  this  hill  and  transferred  his 
amp  to  it.     The  two  armies  remained  thus  close  for  some  days  with- 
vt  stirring.     But  the  collection  of  stores  for  the  winter  was  necessary 
ir  Hannibal ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  divide  his  forces,  sending 
nt  iwo-thirds  for  com  and  fodder.      The  remainder  were  insufficient 
1  enable  him  to  accept  battle,  which  Minucius  took  care  to  offer  at 
ie  bour  at  which  he  knew  the  foraging  parties  to  be  out.     Hannibal's 
pparent  timidity  filled  the  Roman  soldiers  with  such  confidence  that 
ley  even  attempted  to  storm  the  camp,  and  only  desisted  on  the 
mval  of  Hasdrubal  with  a  Strong  detachment  recalled  from  the  fields, 
leannhile  a  portion  of  the  Roman  army  had  cut  ofT  some  isolated 
■raging  parties;  and  altogether  Hannibal  found  the  position  untenable 
Dd  withdrew  to  Geronium  lest  it  too  should  be  attacked  in  his  absence. 

Exaggerated  accounts  of  these  movements   reached   Rome  and  Mintuius 
aised  great  exultatioiL      Fabius's  policy  was  more  unpopular  than  "^ 
rcT ;  Minucius  became  the  idol  of  the  hotir.     A  vote  of  the  people  ■'"■"'"■■ 
as  even  obtained,  giving  him  equal   powers  with   Fabius,'  who  on 

'  It  was  altogether  an  nrprecedenwd  measure.  To  have  two  diclalora  was  an 
isurdiiy.  But  Polytuus  {iii.  103,  104)  speaks  of  Minucius  as  a  "  dictator,"  and 
lis  is amfumed  by  an  Inscription.  C.I.L.  i,  1503  HtraiUi  lammt  if.  Afinuciluil 
■  F.  dUtalDT  txroit. 
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rejoining  the  army,  therefore,  found  himself  unable  to  carry  out  h 
plans,  and  offered  Minucius  either  to  lake  supreme  command  ( 
altemale  days,  or  to  divide  the  legions  and  occupy  separate  cant]i 
Minucius  chose  Ihe  latter  alternative. 

Hannibal  took  advantage  of  this  by  again  seizing  a  hill  beVnt 
their  camps  and  tempting  Minucius  out.  But  ihis  time  he  prepan 
an  ambuscade;  and  while  Minucius  was  intent  on  (he  straggle  t 
the  hill,  in  which  Hannibal  himself  look  part  in  strong  force,  the  in 
in  ambush  suddenly  charged  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Ronua 
Tlieir  ranks  were  broken,  a  considerable  number  fell,  and  a  rem 
began  which  threatened  to  become  a  flight,  accompanied  by  a  beai 
loss  if  not  annihilation.  But  Fabius  had  been  watching  the  cotnb 
and  came  up  at  the  right  moment  with  his  fresh  forces,  and,  coverii 
the  retreat  of  the  beaten  army,  forced  Hannibal  to  retinx  Tb 
caused  a  reaction  of  feeling,  and  with  universal  approval  Miondi 
resigned  his  jwwers  into  the  hands  of  Fabius,  reunited  the  camp 
and  henceforth  followed  his  orders.  Nothing  farther  was  done  « 
either  side  that  season. 
J  Meanwhile  events  in  Spain  and  at  sea  had  been  more  fevooiabl 

to  Rome.  Early  in  2 1 7  Cn.  Scipio  had  taken  twenty-five  of  the  fofi 
vessels  with  which  Hasdrubal  had  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ebn 
A  fresh  Carthaginian  fleet  of  seventy  vessels  had  touched  at  Sardin' 
and  Pisae  (near  which  they  seem  to  have  expected  to  find  Hannibal 
but  had  been  chased  back  to  Africa  by  Servilius  with  a  fleet  of  i: 
war  vessels.  Servilius  went  as  far  as  the  African  coast,  and  thong 
he  seems  to  have  suffered  some  loss  while  attempting  a  descent  upc 
it,  he  exacted  a  contribution  from  the  island  Cercina,  off  the  Lcssi 
Syrtis,  and  plundered  Cossyra  on  his  way  back  to  Lilybaeum.  The 
were  no  great  achievements,  but  the  presence  of  a  powerful  6e 
prevented  any  despatch  of  reinforcements  from  Carthage  either  1 
Spain  or  Hannibal.  Twenty  ships  were  then  sent  to  Spain  imdi 
the  command  of  Publius  Scipio,  whose  imperium  had  been  e»tendo 
He  joined  his  brother,  and  for  the  first  tinie  a  Roman  army  advance 
to  the  south  of  the  Ebro.  The  native  tribes  were  overawed,  an 
when  Scipio  arrived  at  Sagunlum  the  treachery  of  Abilyx  gave  hii 
an  opportunity  of  which  he  made  prompt  use.  .The  governor' 
Saguntuni  had  in  charge  some  young  Spanish  hostages  entrusted  1 
him  by  Hannibal.  Abilyx,  though  he  had  the  reputation  of  bein 
warmly  Carthaginian,  had  secretly  concluded  that  the  Romans  no 
the  more  likely  to  win,  and  now  offered  to  put  these  hostages  iol 
Scipio's  hands.  He  deluded  the  governor  Bostar  by  pretendin 
that  he  should  have  the  credit  of  restoring  them,  and  led  dw 
straight  to  the  Roman  camp,  whence  they  were  despatched  to  ibd 
homes.     Thus  before  going  into  winter  quarters  the  Sdpios  cool 
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feel  that  they  bad  impressed  the  natives  in  favour  of  Rome,  both  by 
[he  destruction  of  a  Punic  fleet  and  by  displaying  a  generous 
confidence  in  the  Spanish  chiels. 

The  spirit  of  renewed  hope  at  Rome  was  shown  by  the  election  116.  Cuss. 
jf  Gaius  Terentius  Varro  to  the  consulship,  who  had  been  the  chief  'p'"' 
supporter  of  the  measure  for  making  Minucius  equal  to  Fabius.     In    ,-""  '/ 
(pile  of  the  resistance  of  the  nobles,  he  alone  obtained  a  majority  of  j^fmiiiut 
lie  centuries,  and  had  10  hold  the  election  of  his  colleague  Paullus,  Paullusll. 
Jie  conqueror  in  the  Illyric  war  of  2 1 9.      Varro  is  said  to  have  been 
he  son  of  a   butcher,  and   to   have  assisted  his   father  in  a  menial 
liipacity.      Whatever  may  be  the  truth,  he  had  gained  the  ear  of  the 
leople,  who  believed  in  his  will  and  ability  to  meet   Hannibal.      To 
elect  a  military  commander  by  popular  vole,  and  on  the  ground  of 
ivil  ability,  is   indeed  hopelessly  absurd.      The  wonder  is  that  such 
nen  so  often   succeeded,  not  that  they  often   failed.      In   regard  to 
/arro  the  pKipular  feeling  seems  to  have  had  some  solid  ground.    Me 
Dsi  Cannae,  indeed,  but  he  showed  courage  and  ability  in  repairing 
he  disaster,  and   was  almost  constantly  employed   with   respectable 
ucfess  afterwards.      Fabius  and  his  colleague  Minucius  laid  down 
heir  office.      The  consuls  of  the  previous  year,  Servilius   Geminus 
>i>d  Atilius  Regulus  (successor  to  the  slain  Flaminius),  had  their 
Kpcrium  extended,  and  were  sent  to  the  army  in  Apulia ;  while  the 
lew  consuls,   in  consultation  with    the  Senate,   were  employed  in 
^Tolling  men  to  till  up  the  gaps  in  the  old  legions  and  to  form  new 
>iie3.     For  it  was  determined  that  a  battle  must  be  fbughL     The 
naetor,  Postumius,  was  sent  into  Gaul  to  effect  a  diversion,  with  the  Postumius 
"Ope  that  the  Gauls  serving  with  Hannibal  might  be  thereby  induced  '"  (•""I- 
0  return  home.     The  fleet  was  recalled  from  Lilybaeum,  and  sup- 
Ues  sent  to  Spain.     Offers  of  aid  from  various  quarters  served  to  O^rs  0/ 
inher  encourage  the  Romans.     From  Naples  and  Paesium  came  ''<^- 
>rge  presents  of  gold  plate  ;  from  Hiero  a  golden  figure  of  victory, 
irf;e  quantities  of  com  and  barley,   with   promises  of  more,  and 
000  archers  and  slingers.     The  gold  of  Naples  and  Paestum,  with 
ie  eiception  of  the  smallest  cup,  was  declined  with  warm  thanks  ; 
ui  Hiero's  contributions  were  gratefully   accepted,  and  twenty-five 
uinqueremes  were  sent  to  reinforce  Titus  Otacilius  in  Sicily,  who 
as  authorised  to  cross  to  Africa  if  he  thought  it  expedient. 

The  proconsuls,  according   to  their  instructions,  had  maintained  Hannibal 
le  Fabian   policy  during  the  summer  months.      But  when  harvest  ■'""■' 
me  apiproac^ed,  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  move  in  order  to  collect  ^'™"'"'' 
ipplies.      Breaking  up  his  camp  at  Geronium  he  seized  Cannae,  a 
nail  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aulidus,  about  eight  miles  from 
5  mouth.     It  had  been  damaged,  if  not  destroyed,  the  year  before ; 
ut  its  cntadel  remained,  and  had  been  used  by  the  Romans  as  a 
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magazine.     Hannibal,  by  its  capture,  not  only  got  a  rich  supply,  bai. 

as  he  intended,  made  the   proconsuls  eager  to  light  before  he  got 

complete  command  of  the  district.     They  sent  frequent  messages  to 

Rome  for  instructions ;  and,  after  anxious  deliberation,  the  Senate 

decided  thai  they  should  give  Hannibal  battle,  but  should  wait  the 

arrival  of  the  consuls. 

"'>  Aemilius   and  Varro   were  ordered   to   make   all   despatch,   and 

dtcidtdlo     ,(,  join   ,)jg   proconsuls  with  their  armies,  thus  raising  the  force  to 

^nniial    ^'S''*  legions,  amounting,  with  allies,  to  alwut  80,000  men.     The 

batiu.  hopes  of  the  Senate  were  centred  in  Aemilius,  whose  military  caieer 

ThicoHsuli  had  been  brilliant.      They  neither  liked  nor  trusted  Varro,  and  theif 

'*"  '1^       sentiments  are  dramatically  represented  by  Livy  in  the  form  of  a  solemn 

'jj^  '   warning  delivered  by  Fabius  to  Aemilius,  on  the  eveof  bis  departure,  to 

beware  of  his  colleague's  rashness  not  less  than  of  the  enemy's  forces, 

and  to  keep  resolutely  to  the  policy  which  he  himself  had  followed. 

Tliere  seems   no  doubt,  however,   that  the  consuls  went  to  tbe 
seat  of  war  with  instructions  to  fight ;  and  Aemilius's  address  to  tbt 
soldiers,  on  his  joining   the  army,  assumed  that  a  battle  was  to  he 
sought  with  all  speed.      Still  they  would   have  to  exercise  discrctioii 
as  to  the  ground  on  which  to  light ;  and  on  this  point  Aemilius  sooc 
Diffiratf      found    himself   at    variance    with    Varro.       When    after    two    dap' 
vUvjiaf       march  they  came  in  sight  of  Hannibal's  pwsitton  at  Cannae,  Aemilius 
Atmihus      j[  once  observed   that  the  country  was  too  flat  and  open  to  engage 
''"'■   an  enemy  superior  in  cavalry.      They  must  first  try  to  draw  him  to 
ground  more  favourable  to   themselves.      Varro  thought  differently. 
He  knew  that  to  fight  was  what  was  expected  of  him  at  Rome.      He 
had  had  no  experience  of  actual  warfare,  and  perhaps  thought  thai 
eight  Roman  legions  formed  so  overpowering  a  force  that  victory  was 
secure.    When  both  consuls  were  at  the  seat  of  war  it  was  customary 
for  them  to  take  the  chief  command  on  alternate  days.      The  da> 
A  skirmish  after  they  arrived  within  about  six  miles  of  Hannibal's  camp,  it  was 
tncouragti    Varro's  turn  to  command,  and  he  immediately  ordered  an  advance 
Hannibal  hurled  his  light-armed  troops  and  cavalry  at  his  line,  and 
a  somewhat  severe  struggle  ensued,  only  ended  by  nightfall,  and,  on 
the  whole,  not  unfavourable  to  the  Romans. 
Tvn  Next  day  Aemilius  could  no  longer  draw  off  his  army  as  he 

Ramaa  would  have  wished.  He  set  himself,  however,  to  secure  his  position 
lamfs.  ^  fj^j.  ^  i^g  could.  He  fortified  one  camp  on  the  lefi  bank  of  the 
Aufidus,  in  which  he  placed  two-thirds  of  the  army,  while  the  remain- 
ing third  was  entrenched  in  a  smaller  camp  on  the  right  bank,  i>eai 
the  ford,  less  than  two  miles  from  the  enemy.  His  object  was  to 
have  protection  for  his  own  foraging  parties,  and  a  means  of  attack- 
ing those  of  the  enemy,  while  this  smaller  camp  was  sufficientfv 
within  reach  of  the  larger  to  secure  mutual  support. 
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Hannibal  formed  a  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  also,  and  HanHiiai 
gave  every  sign  of  wishing  for  a  battle.     In  fact,  a  battle  was  neces-  framits 
saiy  to  him.     As  long  as  the  present  position  continued,  he  could  "  ""^■ 
Deilher  collect  supplies  nor  march  elsewhere  without  being  attacked. 
Aemiiius,  however,  still  thought  the  place  unsafe.     He  felt  sure  that 
Hannibal  would  soon  be  obliged  10  shift  his  quarters,  and  could  be 
better  attacked  in  the  process,  or  on   other  ground.      But  next  day 
\'ano  was   in   command,  and   resolved  to   fight.       On  the  previous 
evening  their  watering   parties  had  been  harassed  by  the  Numidian 
avalry,  and  the  soldiers  were  as  eager  for  battle  as  the  consul,  and 
when  they  rose  in  the  morning  rejoiced  to  see  the  red  flag  flying 
mnt  his  tent. 

The  men  from  the  greater  camp  crossed  the  Aufidus,  and  were  RomaH 
drawn  up  facing  south,  with  2000  Roman  cavalry  on  their  right,  "'i^'''- 
resting  on  the  river,  and  4000  allied  cavalry  on  the  left.  There 
were  70,000  infantry  on  the  ground,  10,000  being  left  to  guard 
the  camp.  The  heavy. armed  were  in  column,  with  less  space 
than  usual  between  the  maniples ;  the  light-armed  were  slightly  in 
advance. 

On  Hannibal's  right  was  a  body  of  Balearic  slingers  and  light-  Hannibats 
irmed  javelin-throwers  ;  on  his  left,  close  to  the  river,  and  facing  the  '>rder. 
Roman  cavalry,  were  4000  Spanish  and  Gallic  horse ;  on  his  right, 
(aciag  the  allied  cavalry,  6000  Numidian  light  horse.  His  line  was 
formed  of  his  heavy-armed  Africans  in  two  bodies  on  the  right  and 
left,  with  Spanish  and  Gallic  infantry  in  the  centre.  His  line  was 
abojt  the  same  length  as  that  of  the  Romans ;  but  after  a  while  he 
moved  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls  forward,  and  so  graduiited  the  posi- 
tion of  the  companies  10  the  right  and  left  of  them  that  the  whole 
presented  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  crescent,  with  the  convex 
towards  the  enemy.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  that  the 
AFriran  troops,  who  were  well  armed  with  Roman  weapons  taken  in 
previous  battles,  should  form  a  reserve,  while  the  worse  armed  and 
less  Imstworthy  Gauls  and  Spaniards  should  receive  the  first  attack 
of  the  enemy. 

The  battle  was  begun  by  an  engagement  between  the  light-armed  The  baiiU 
troops  in  front  of  the  respective  lines,  and  was  for  some  time  unde-  "f  Cannat, 
ciwve.      But  presently  the  4000  Spanish  and  Gallic  cavalry  on  the  ''"'/'"S"" 
left  joined  in  the  attack  upon  the  Roman  light-armed,  dismounting 
and  grappling  with  their  enemies,  who  were  utterly  routed.     The 
greater  part  fell  on  the  ground,  and  when  the  survivors  fled  towards 
the  river  the  cavalry  pursued,  cutting  them  down,  and  giving  no 
quarter.     The  Roman  heavy-armed  then  advanced  to  the  ground 
abandoned  by  the  light-armed,  and,  closing  their  ranks  and  reducing 
the  space  between  the  maniples,  charged  the  Carthaginian  centre  in 
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i  solid  wedge.  Their  immense  weight  told  at  once,  and  [hey  cut 
their  way  through  the  thin  hne  of  Spanish  and  African  infantry.  But 
this  success  proved  fetat  to  them.  They  pursued  too  far,  and  the 
two  Carthaginian  wings  faced  to  left  and  right,  and  charged  their 
danics.  Thus  surrounded  they  fought  gaJlantly ;  but  their  line  was 
<Ji»}rdered,  and  each  maniple,  or  even  each  soldier,  fought  as,  and 
■here,  he  best  could.  Aemilius  had  already  been  engaged  in  the 
disastrous  tight  with  the  cavalry.  He  now  rode  up  to  the  centre  and 
led  the  cbatge  in  person,  Hannibal  also  being  in  the  centre  of  his 
own  line.  For  some  time  the  struggle  went  on,  until  Hasdrubal, 
"ho  commanded  the  left  cavalry,  returned  from  chasing  the  lighi- 
■nned,  and  after  assisting  the  Numidian  cavalry  lo  drive  off  the 
cavalry  on  the  left  of  the  Roman  hne,  returned  to  the  centre  and 
iaiged  the  legions  on  the  rear. 

Then  all  was  lost.     Aemilius  fell  in  the  thick  of  the  frghl,  and  the  The 
Misnls  of  the  previous  year,  Atilius  and  Servilius,  soon  shared  his  *'ww" 
itt     The  bulk  of  the  soldiers  fighting  doggedly  to  the  last  were  ""*"''<''•. 
Anally  reduced  by  continual  charges  on  every  side  to  a  disordered  ^f^m^, 
nass  of  fugitives,  most  of  whom  were  cut  otF  in  detail,  though  some  tilUd, 
scaped  along  the  road  or  across  country  towards  Venusia.      The 
avalry  had   dismounted  and  fought   on  foot ;  but  some  of  them 
KMaged  to  regain  their  horses  and  escape.     As  Cn.  Lentiilus  was 
laDopiDg  off  the  field  he  saw  Aemilius,  we  are  told,  silling  on  a  rock, 
''Mding  from  numberless  wounds.      He  would  have  given  him  his 
"KM  to  secure   his  escape.      The  consul   refused,  preferring  lo  die 
'ith  bis  men ;  but  he  bade  Lentulus  hasten  to  Rome  to  warn  ihe 
a>ate  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  city,  and  to  tell  Fabius  that 
e  had  not  forgotten  to  follow  his  advice.' 

Terentius  Varro,  with  about  seventy  horsemen,  escaped  to  Venusia.   Vam> 
ut  ibe  Roman  army  was  annihilated.     Out  of  the  70,000  infantry  acafes  to 
niially  engaged  on  the  field  little  more  than  3000  escaped  to  the  f""""- 
MKhboiiring  towns,  though  almost  as  many  more  appear  to  have 
mdered  about  in  the  country,  and  eventually  rejoined  ;  while  on 
e  Geld  lay  piles  of  dead,  among  whom  was  one  of  the  consuls  for 
*  year,  the  two  consuls  of  the  previous  year,  beside  other  con- 
iars,  the  quaestors  of  both  consuls,  twenty-nine  out  of  forty-eight 
ilitary  tribunes,  numerous  ex-praetors  and  ex-aediles,  and  eighty 
nators.     Some  600  from  the  lesser  camp,  under  a  military  tribune, 
Sempronius  Tuditanus,  closed  iheir  ranks  and  made  their  way  to 
e  larger  camp,  and,  being  joined  by  a  detachment  from  it,  fought 
(ir  way  lo  Canusium.     The  10,000  guarding  the  greater  camp 
d  made  early  in  the  day  an  ineffeciual  attempt  to  storm  the  Car- 

'  This  a  not  mentioned  by  Polybius,  and  is  hardly  consistenl  with  his  naira- 
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thi^inian  camp  ;  they  were  dow  surrounded  by  Hannibal's  victorious 
army,  and,  after  losing  2000  men,  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
number  of  the  prisoners  was  swollen  by  those  taken  on  the  field,  and 
by  about  2000  sira^lers  brought  in  by  the  Numidian  cavalry,  which 
scoured  the  country  round. 
SpiriieJ  That  all  was  not  lost  was  greatly  due  to  the  fortitude  of  Vano. 

cBHdaciif  and  to  the  patriotism  of  four  military  tribunes — Fabius  Maximus, 
^"s^i"''  ^'*"  of  Cunctalor,  Publicius  Bibulus,  P.  Cornelius  Scipia  [Afiicanus], 
and  oihtTi  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher.  These  four  young  nobles  had  made  their 
lit.  way  to  Canusium,  some  five  miles  from  the  field,  with  others,  among 

whom  counsels  of  despair  prevailed.  Rome  was  lost,  they  thiM^i ; 
it  was  better  to  escape  over  sea  where  their  swords  might  find  them 
a  new  career.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  actually  proposed  to  do  sa 
But  Scipio  and  the  other  three  came  to  the  place  in  which  they  were 
'  deliberating,  and  with  drawn  swords  forced  them  to  swear  that  thq- 
would  not  desert  their  country.  Meanwhile  Varro,  at  Venusia. 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Cannae,  had  been  exerting  himself  to  colka 
the  scattered  remains  of  his  army.  Before  long  he  mustered  between 
4000  and  ;ooo  infantry  and  cavalry,  which  were  almost  daily  in- 
creased by  fresh  arrivals,  until  he  had  again  something  like  a  an- 
sular  army.  The  refugees  at  Canusium  had  been  fiimisfaed  with 
necessaries  by  a  lady  named  Busa ;  those  at  Venusia  were  supplied 
by  the  municipality  with  money,  clothes,  and  arms,  besides  receSving 
many  private  benefactions.  After  hearing  from  Scipio,  Varro  led  his 
men  to  Canusium  to  await  orders  from  home. 
Hatinibal  The  Carth^nian  army  was  no  longer  threatening  them.      Aftft 

afurtk€  making  arrangements  as  to  booty  and  captives  Hannibal  marcbed 
tattu.  westward  into  Samnium  towards  Compsa,  in  the  territory  of  iht 

Hirpini,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Aufidus,  to  which  he  h&d  beo 
invited  by  a  man  of  influence  named  Statius  Trebius.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  feeling  among  his  army  that  he  might  advance  at  ostt 
against  Rome,  instead  of  attending  to  this  and  similar  invitaiiois, 
Cato  recorded  that  Maharbal,  his  captain  of  the  horse,  assured  hi« 
that  if  he  would  only  send  him  on  at  once  with  the  cavalry  he  shouU 
"on  the  fifth  day  feast  as  conqueror  on  the  Capitol."  The  quesiifw 
why  Hannibal  refrained  was  long  a  theme  for  declamation,  and  iru) 
perhaps  be  still  regarded  as  a  problem.  We  must  remember  that 
his  object  was  to  rouse  the  Italian  states,  and  attack  Rome  with  il 
Italy  at  his  back.  Would  it  be  wise,  before  securing  that  obje^j 
with  an  army  wearied  and  diminished  (for  he  had  lost  6000  men  a 
the  battle),  to  attack  a  strong  city,  still  rich  in  resources  and  filM 
with  a  warlike  and  desperate  people  ?  "  You  know  how  to  win  t 
victory,  Hannibal" — Maharbal  is  represented  as  saying — "but  nil 
how   to  use   it"      Perhaps  he  might    more   truly  have  said   tbil 
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Hannibal  knew  the  limitations  of  his  powers,  and  what  he  could  and 
could  not  doL' 

The  rumour  of  disaster  reached  Rome  before  any  official  report,  Mcasurei 
and  as  nsual  even  exaggerated  the  blow,  heavy  as  it  was.     Both  ofdt/enct 
consuls,  it  was  reported,  had  fellen  ;   their  armies  had  been  utterly  "'^i"". 
destroyed.      Hannibal  was  master  of  Apulia,  of  Samniuni,  of  nearly  "  ' 
ill  Italy.     TTie  city  was  without  an  army  or  a  general     Hannibal 
himself  would  before  long  be  at  their  gates. 

The  praetors  summoned  the  Senate  to  discuss  the  defence  of 
Rome.  It  met  in  such  excitement,  and  amid  such  sounds  of 
nouming,  that  for  a  time  it  seemed  impossible  even  to  discuss  or 
nggest  a  plan.  At  length  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  proposed  that  some 
lorsemen  should  be  sent  along  the  Appian  and  Latin  Roads  to 
inestion  stragglers  and  to  discover  where  Hannibal  was ;  that 
ittninels  be  posted  at  the  gates  to  bring  all  fugitives  to  the  praetors, 
ind  to  prevent  a  flight  of  men  from  the  city, — to  convince  all  dial  their 
inF  hope  of  safety  was  to  defend  their  homes.  The  voice  of  decision 
s  always  acceptable  to  men  dismayed  and  puziled.  Fabius's  proposal 
lushed  the  tumult.  The  magistrates  recovered  their  presence  of 
nind,  and  with  the  help  of  the  senators  forced  the  excited  crowds 
wm  the  Fonun,  Presently  a  horseman  entered  the  gates  with  a  Ditpaick 
Itspatch  A^m  Varro,  announcing  the  death  of  Aemilius  and  the  from 
lesimaion  of  his  army.  But  it  added  that  "he  himself  was  at  ''ar™. 
-anusium  gathering  the  wrecks  of  the  disaster,  and  had  already 
*ariy  10,000  men,  though  grievously  disorganised.  Hannibal  was 
i  Cannae  stilt,  trafficking  for  prisoners  and  booty,  unlike  a  great 
onqueror  or  general." 

Another  outburst  of  gtief  followed  the  announcement  of  the  list 
r  dead.  Not  a  single  matron  but  was  placed  in  mourning,  and 
wieby  prevented  firom  joining  in  the  rites  of  Ceres  which  were 
tlebraled  about  this  time  by  the  Roman  ladies.'  The  feeling  of 
:rrnr  was  heightened  by  the  receipt  about  the  same  time  of  a 
lessage  from  Titus  Otacilius,  asking  for  more  ships  to  protect  the  Fnik 
itigdom  of  Hiero,  which  he  was  unable  to  do  because  a  second  disasitrs. 
arthaginian    fleet   was   threatening    Sicily.       Reports    of  portents 

^  The  hmcms  story  of  Mnharbai's  proposal  and  comment  is  not  nolicecl 
r  Pc4)tinB,  iboDf^  he  records  the  feeling  in  the  Quthaginian  army  id  favour  of 
lackiiig  Rome.  Livy  (xxii.  51)  is  said  to  have  laJcen  il  from  CBelius.  who  copied 
frnm  Caio  (GetL  i.  34,  6).    The  later  aulhoritits  tell  il  with  vnristions.     Florw 

aa.  19),  Valeria!  Mai.  (ii.  5),  Zonaras  (in.  i)  agree  with  Livy,  Plutarch 
'iti.  17)  gives  the  advice  (o  "  his  friends"  and  the  comment  to  "  Barcas."  Silins 
■licm  (i.  37j)  makes  Mago  the  spokesman. 

'  The  Lndi  Cereales  were  on  the  ides  of  April.  The  baiile  of  Cannae  seems 
rtaintj  to  have  been  fought  in  August.  These  later  cmalia  seem  lo  have  been 
runs  cdebialed,  like  those  of  the  Bona  Dea,  tiy  women  alone. 
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spread  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and,  to  crown  all,  two  Vestal  Viqpis 
were  convicted  of  unchastity.  One  of  them  forestalled  her  hK  bf 
suicide  ;  the  Other  underwent  the  cruel  punishment  of  living  borial, 
while  her  lover  was  beaten  to  death  in  the  Forwm.  The  SibyDiw 
books  were  consulted,  Fabius  Pictor  sent  to  Delphi,  and,  without 
waiting  for  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  two  men  and  women,  Gad 
and  Greek,  are  said,  as  before,  to  have  been  buried  alive  in  iht 
Forum  Boarium. 
f/igA  But  the  Senate  took  other  and  more  reasonable  steps.    Marcellos, 

s/irit  of  commanding  the  fleet  at  Ostia,  was  ordered  to  relieve  Varro,  Sending 
ihtbiaate.  j  ^f^  marines  for  the  defence  of  Rome,  and  despatching  the  legion 
belonging  to  the  fleet  to  Sidicinmn  on  the  Latin  Road,  he  handed 
over  the  command  of  the  ships  to  M.  Furius,  and  hastened  to  lead 
his  men  in  the  direction  of  Canusium.  On  the  order  of  the  Senaic 
M,  Junius  Pera  was  named  dictator,  who,  with  Ti.  Sempronius  ai 
master  of  the  horse,  proclaimed  a  general  levy.  Youths  below  the 
military  age  were  enrolled,  and  8000  slaves  freed  at  the  public 
expense  on  condition  of  serving  in  the  army.  By  these  means  four 
legions,  with  1000  cavalry,  were  made  up,  and  the  usual  complcDieDi 
demanded  from  the  Italian  towns. 

The  unbroken  spirit  of  the  Senate  was  farther  shown  by  tlK 

stem  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Cannae  thai 

they  might  be  ransomed.    Though  besieged  by  the  mournful  relaliics 

and  friends  of  the  prisoners,  the  Fathers  refused  to  depart  from  lb« 

ancient  rule  which  left  the  Roman  soldier  no  hope  but  to  conqueror 

die.      One  of  the  envoys,  who  had  given  their  oath  to  return,  had 

made  some  excuse  for  going  back  to  Hannibal's  camp,  and,  pretending 

to  have  thus  fulfilled  his  promise,  endeavoured  to  remain  behind  at 

Rome,  but  was  detected  and  sent  back  in  chains  to  HannibaL 

^z""   to  ^*"^  "^  **"'*  **"*  ""'''  *'^  *'*^'  ^^  people  and  Senate  were  w* 

Rome  arui     ""*'''>'   carried   away  by   panic.       A   despatch   was   sent    to   Vaire^ 

Utoel!  ordering  his  return  to  Rome  as  soon  as  was  consistent  with  the  good 

raeivtd.       of  the  State.     When  he  did  return  the  people  gave  a  generous  prorf 

that  neither  anger  nor  terror  had  blinded  them  lo  the  value  <rf  hi* 

services  since  the  battle.     He  was  met  by  a  procession  of  all  classes, 

as  he  might  have  been  if  his  fasces  had  been  wreathed  with  the 

laurel  of  victory,  and  he  was  publicly  thanked  because  he  had  not 

despaired  of  the  Republic.     A  people  calm  enough  to  be  just  in  tlK, 

midst  of  such  disasters  is  not  conquered.    A  general  whose  populajilj'l 

survived  Cannae  cannot  have  been  a  mere  empty  detnagt^e.  I 
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CHAPTER   XXIV 
THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR — Continued 

bnnilal.  after  Cannae,  Is  joined  by  Iiilian  tovns — Enters  Campania,  recoils 
from  Naples,  but  is  joined  bj  Capua — Movements  oF  Marcellus — The  Contra 
Cltudiama.  SPAIN  —  Defeat  ol  Hasdnibal  and  diversion  of  Carthaginian 
rtiufbrcemenls  from  Italy  (116}  —  Hannibal  winteis  in  Capua  (316-315) — 
Tales  CasilinuiD  (915I  —  Fall  of  Postumius.  SiciLV  —  Death  of  Hiero  — 
Hioonpnus  joins  Outhage—  Revolution  at  Syracuse  and  death  of  Hieronymus 
(115) — Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  at  Syracuse  defy  Ihe  Romans — Marcellus 
in  SJcily^Siege  of  Syracuse  (314-913) — The  Inventions  of  Archimedes  — 
HuDo  at  Agrigemum  (aia).  Italv  (314-307)— Hannibal  in  Campania— 
UtKS  to  Tarentum  (314)  —  FatHus  takes  Arpi  —  Hannibal  takes  Tarentum 
(III)  — Livius  holds  the  citadel  (aia-aio)  — Siege  of  Capua  — Hannibal's 
nurd)  on  Rome  — Fall  of  Capua  and  selllement  of  Campania  (sii)- Fall 
of  Cn.  Fulvins  at  Herdonia — Three  days'  fighting  in  Lncania  —  Marcellus 
onfiiKd  to  Venosia  (310) — Fabius  recoven  Tarentum  (aogj^Falt  of  Mar- 
(cllus  {3oe) — Defeat  of  Hasdrubal  on  the  Metaurus  (307). 

'nsdbpassed  as  a  commander  and  strategist 
lannibal  never,  except  at  Saguntum,  won  a  great  success  against  ' 
^kd  towns.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  he  was  right  in  rejecting  \^^j] 
le  suggestion  of  an  advance  upon  Rome.  His  troops  would  follow 
ini  anywhere  and  fight  any  one,  but  his  veterans  from  Africa  were 
^uced  in  number,  and  neither  Spaniards  nor  Cauls  would  have 
ndured  the  fatigues  of  a  great  siege.  Meanwhile  the  results  of 
annae  answered  his  expectations.  Revolt  from  Rome  spread  through 
K  Italian  towns,  and  he  soon  might  hope  that  the  Republic  would 
c  reduced  to  the  old  limit  of  Latium,  shut  off  from  the  south  by  a 
tain  of  free  states,  and  from  the  north  by  the  Gauls,  without  the 
iiervoiing  posts  which  had  been  gradually  formed  in  Etruria  to 
sisi  ihem.  The  stales  of  Bruitium,  with  ihe  one  exception  of 
eielia,  joined  Hanmbal.  All  Lucania,  all  the  Samniies  except  the 
ucetii,  the  Campanian  Calatia  and  Atella,  some  of  the  towns  of 
pulia,  were  ready  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke  even  at  the  cost  of 
"(epting  a  Punic  garrison.    Always  fated  to  take  the  losing  side 
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the  Greek  Tarentum,  Metapontunn,  Croton,  and  Locri  hastened  to 
renounce  allegiance  to  Rome. 
Hannibal  The  movement  was   so  general  that   Hannibal  seems  to  have 

inclined  Ib    thought  that  the  Romans  might  be  already  willing  to  yield,  and  he 
""'^'f'^"'  is  said  to  have  sent  an  emissary  to  Rome  with  the  deputation  of 
prisoners,  with  authority  to   treat.      But  to  complete  the  isolation  of 
Rome  it  was  necessary  to   occupy   Campania.      Leaving  his  heavy 
baggage  at  Compsa,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  to  which  he  had 
been  invited  immediately  after  Cannae,  and  detaching  a  force  under 
ffanniia!    Himiico  to  secure  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  he  entered  Campania  and 
in  Cam-       approached  Naples.      A  seaport  was  necessary  to  him  for  the  recep- 
panta.  jj^^  ^f  jj,^  reinforcement  and  supplies  which  he  hoped  the  victory 

would  bring  from  home.  But  the  sight  of  its  lofty  walls  deterred  him 
from  attempting  a  storm,  and  the  citizens  showed  no  disposition  Id 
open  their  gates.  He  turned  aside  to  Capua,  where  he  knew  the 
majority  were  prepared  to  welcome  him.  In  most  Campaniar  towns 
the  aristocracy  wished  to  stand  by  Rome ;  the  populace,  in  hopes 
of  more  complete  autonomy,  were  inclined  to  Hannibal.  This  was 
CafHa.  specially  the  case  at  Capua,  where  the  "knights"  enjoyed  conubium 
with  Rome  and  were  connected  with  Roman  ferailies,  while  300 
of  them  were  actually  serving  in  the  army  in  Sicily.  But  a 
revolution  of  the  previous  year  had  given  the  jwpular  party  the 
upper  hand,  and  though  a  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  300  in 
Sicily  induced  them  to  send  offers  of  assistance  to  Varro  at  Canusium, 
the  emissaries  were  so  convinced  of  Rome's  weakness  by  Varro's 
eager  acceptance,  that  on  their  return  they  persuaded  the  people  to 
open  communications  with  Hannibal.  He  consented  that  they  should 
retain  their  autonomy  ;  that  no  Campanian  should  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Carthaginian  magistrate  or  serve  .^inst  his  will  Id 
the  Carthaginian  army  ;  and,  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  "knights" 
for  the  safety  of  the  300  in  Sicily,  he  handed  over  300  Roman  prisoners 
as  hostages.  But  there  was  to  be  a  Punic  garrison  in  Capua,  a:id 
the  futility  of  all  stipulations  for  independence  was  at  once  shown 
by  Hannibal's  arresting  and  shipping  to  Carthage  the  leader  of  the 
Romanising  party,  Decius  Magius. 
Nolo.  Fixing  his    headquarters  at  Capua,    Hannibal  endeavoured  to 

secure  other  strong  places  in  Campania.  The  first  object  of  attack 
was  Nola,  about  twenty-one  miles  south  of  Capua.  Here  the  same 
division  of  feeling  existed,  but  the  aristocrats  were  still  in  the 
ascendant  and  contrived  to  communicate  with  Marcetlus,  who  bad 
now  left  the  command  in  Apulia  to  the  dictator,  and  established 
himself  at  Casilinum,  which  controlled  the  bridge  over  the  Voltumos. 
He  marched  up  that  river,  crossed  it  near  Saticula,  and  skirting 
Mount  Tabumus  came  in  sight  of  Nola.     Hannibal  retired  along  the 
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luad  towards  Naples,  and  turning  to  the  left  appeared  before  Nuceria,  N-Hceria. 
siaeen  miles  from  Noia.      Here  he  must  have  spent  some  time,  for 
the  inhabitants  only  yielded  to  Amine,  and  were  allowed  to  depart 
with  their  lives,  dispersing  into  other  Campanian  towns,  while  their 
own  was  plundered  and  burnt.     He  then  again  approached  Nola, 
WW  occupied  by  Marcellus,  and  trusting  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
doBOCialic  party  made  preparations  for  an  assault      But   Marcellus  Rtptlx  at 
had  discovered  the  intrigue,  and  so  disposed  his  forces  as  to  bring  ^'^"^ 
them  oat  from  three  separate  gates,  and  attack  the  Carthaginians 
—who  expected  to  find   the  town  divided  by  a  contest  between 
the  two  parties — on  three  points  at  once.     There  was  nothing  left 
but  to  retire.      Some  loss  was  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  but  the  chief 
satisfaction  was  that  for  the  first  time  Hannibal  had  sustained  some- 
thing like  a  check.'     The  siege  of  Nola  was  abandoned,  and  the 
traiton  within  the  walls  punished. 

Hannibal  next  attacked  Acerrae,  but  the  people  escaped,  and  Haanibal 
instead  of  securing  another  stale  friendly  to  himself  he  could  only  ">"'<"  "' 
plunder  and  bum  a  deserted   town.      He  then   retired   into   winter  ^  ^'J.', 
quarters  at  Capua,  after  first  vainly  attempting  to  secure  Casilinum, 
then  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  men  firom  Praeneste,  Perusia,  and 
other  towns,  who  had  been  too  late  to  Join  the  army  at   Cannae. 
These  men  maintained  an  heroic  defence  throi^h  the  winter  months, 
and  only  surrendered  eventually  when  reduced   to  the  last  extremity 
of  starvation  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  2 1 5  that  the 
lown  was  handed  over  to  the  people  of  Capua  and  occupied  by  a 
I^ic  garrison.     Thus  though  Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of  Cam- 
pania he  bad  secured  no   harbour  town,  and  was  watched   and 
ihreitened  from  the  Castra  Claudiana,  which  Marcellus  had  fortified 
above  Suessula,  and  was  debarred  fiwn  Latium. 

Besides  a  somewhat  favourable  answer  brought  from  Delphi  by  Coad  news 
FatHus  Pictor,  the  Romans  were  encouraged  by  good  news  from  /"™  Spain 
SpaJD  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  consular  year.     Hasdrubal  W<"^  'S"* 
had  been  hampered  in  the  early  part  of  a  1 6  by  a  revolt  in  southern  '^"^  ' 
Spain,  over  which  he  triumphed  with  difficulty  ;  and  when  he  ad- 
■"anced  later  in  the  year  to  the  Ebro  he  was  under  orders  to  make 
his  way  to  Italy,  which  impaired  his  prestige  in  Spain  and  made  it 
l>n>bable  that  the  country  behind  him  would  rise.     He  found  the 

'  This  and  oiber  achievements  of  Marcellus  are  doubled,  chiefly  on  the 
■Whority  of  a  fragmentary  sentence  of  Polyluus  (Plutarch.  Compar.  Marc,  el 
^<^).  "  Mattelhis  never  conquered  Hannibal."  Bui  PolylMus  seems  10  mean 
"  ir>  a  pitch»J  hallle,"  Livy's  narrative  does  not  here  or  elsewhere  attritiute  such 
J  ncimy  10  Marcellus.  In  this  instance  it  does  not  seem  cetuin  thai  Hannibal 
"^  peisonally  engaged,  and  a  cheek,  however  slight,  10  oaf  pait  of  his  forces 
*«ild  in  Ibe  then  state  of  alarm  seem  almost  a  victory. 
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Scipios  on  the  Ebro,  and  after  a  few  days'  skiimishing  was  ctnii- 
pletely  defeated,  escaping  Irom  the  field  with  only  a  handful  of  men. 
This  not  only  prevented  his  reinWrcement  of  Hannibal,  but  was 
followed  by  a  general  defection  of  the  Spanish  tribes.  It  also 
diverted  the  expedition  to  south  Italy  from  Carthage,  which  had 
been  sent  in  consequence  of  Mago's  report  of  the  victory  of  Cannae, 
when  he  had  poured  out  upon  the  Senate- House  floor  a.  laige 
measure  of  gold  rings  taken  fi'om  the  hands  of  Roman  knights  and 
senators,  and  had  bidden  them  judge  from  that  the  number  of  the 
common  soldiers  slain.  When  the  news  of  the  Spanish  disaster 
came,  he  was  bidden  to  take  to  Spain  the  money,  elephants, 
and  Numidian  cavalry  which  had  been  voted  for  Italy,  while  anodier 
expedition  was  fitted  out  for  Sardinia,  said  at  that  lime  to  be  ready 
to  revolt  from  Rome. 

The  elections  were  therefore  held  with  more  cheerful  feelings ; 
but  they  were  scarcely  over  when  fresh  dismay  was  caused  by  the 
news  that  one  of  those  elected,  C.  I'ostumius,  had  &llen  in  the  valley 
of  the  Po.  He  had  been  sent  in  216  as  praetor  to  effect  a  diverskm 
among  the  Gauls,  but  had  fallen  into  an  ambush  in  the  Silva  Li/ama, 
near  Bononia,  and  had  perished  with  nearly  his  whole  army.  Thus 
the  hold  of  Rome  upon  northern  Italy  was  seriously  weakened. 
From  Sicily  and  Sardinia  also  came  appeals  tor  provisions  and 
reinforcements,  which  the  Senate  had  not  the  means  to  supply,  while 
they  were  even  obliged  to  say  in  answer  to  similar  appeals  from  Italian 
towns,  such  as  Pelelia  in  Bnittium,  that  they  must  consult  for  thdr 
own  safety.  To  crown  all,  Hiero  of  Syracuse  died  during  the  winter. 
He  had  been  the  consistent  and  liberal  friend  of  Rome  since  363, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  youthful  grandson  Hieronymus,  whose 
policy  was  unknown,  but  whose  father  Gelon  had  belonged  to  an 
anti- Roman  faction. 

Roman  life,  however,  went  on  as  usual.  We  hear  of  the  dedio- 
*  tion  of  a  temple  of  Venus,  an  exhibition  of  gladiators,  and  the  annual 
games.  Even  the  jealousy  of  the  orders  survived,  Marcellus  was 
elected  in  place  of  Kosiumius,  but  was  forced  to  abdicate  on  the 
report  of  bad  omens,  really  because  of  the  still  existing  prejudice 
against  two  plebeian  consuls,  and  was  succeeded  by  Fabius  Cunctaior. 
The  plan  of  the  campaign,  under  the  influence  of  Fabius,  was  again 
to  be  one  of  caution.  Marcellus,  as  proconsul,  commanded  in  the 
Casira  Manliana;  Fabius  and  Gracchus,  the  former  with  the 
veterans  who  had  wintered  at  Teanum,  the  latter  with  an  army 
composed  of  slaves  who  volunteered  in  Apulia,  and  of  allies, — en- 
camped the  first  near  Casilinum,  the  second  at  Litemum,  near  Cumae. 
Pitched  battles  were  avoided,  but  every  chance  was  seized  of  cutting 
off  stragglers,  foraging  parties,  or  messengers.     Apulia  and  Tarentum 
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■ere  guarded  by  legions  brought  from  Sicily,  where  they  were  re- 
(Jaced  by  those  disgraced  at  Cannae,  and  by  twenty-five  ships  under 
the  praetor  Valerius ;  Q.  Fabius  guarded  the  coast  of  Latium  with 
iwtnty-five  ships ;  Varro  went  to  Picenum  to  levy  troops. 

Against  this  strategy  of  Fabius  and  Gracchus  Hannibal  effected  Stforud 
noihing  of  importance.     The  Roman  writers  dwell  on  the  demoralisa-  demrai- 
lion  of  his  army  by  the  luxuries  of  a  Capuan  winter.     The  men  '^'""j^p 
could  not  bear  the  hardships  of  the  camp  any  longer,  and  stole  back  orwy  jic 
10  the  town  at  every  opportunity,     Hannibal's  losses  in  battle  had 
not  been  supplied  by  reinforcements  from  home ;  Ihe  Italian  allies 
coald  scarcely   have   been   enthusiastic ;  and   the   attack  on  walled 
rowns  which  was  necessary  in  Campania  was  that  in  which  he  was 
least  successful.     Thus  he  was  baffled  in  an  attempt  upon  Cumae ; 
his    lieutenant    Hanno    sustained    a  defeat    near    Grumentum    at 
the  hands  of  Sempronius  Longus,  which  appears  to  have  confined 
him  to  Bruttium  ;  and  the   praetor  Valerius   recovered   the  revolted 
towns  of  the  Hirpini.      Meanwhile  Fabius  had  been  taking  various 
strongholds  in  northern  Campania,  and  had  even  marched  past  Hanni- 
bal and  effected  a  junction  with  Marcellus  near  Nola.     It  was  not 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  sununer  that  Hannibal  learnt  that   Hanno 
l>^  been  reinforced  and   could  join  him.     He   determined   upon  Rdn/oire- 
stiiking  one  blow  for  the  possession  of  Campania  by  attacking  Nola,  ^'"is 
wplaining  to  the  Hirpini,  who  begged  for  his  aid,  that  he  would  be  "^''"' 
ihut  rendering  them  the  most  effectual  assistance.     But  Marcellus 
had  already  occuiued  Nola  in  force,   and   defended    himself  with  Repntstd 
spirit    After  one  unsuccessfiil  sortie  he  seized  an  opportunity  for  ttf^re 
inackiiig  Hannibal's  army  when  weakened  by  the  detachment  of  '*""■ 
(n^eis,  and  drove  it  back  on  its  camp  with  heavy  loss.     Tliis  was 
(flowed  by  almost  the  only  instance  of  any  important  desertion  from 
Cannibal's  army,  and  before  long  he   raised  the  siege,  removed   to 
\pulia,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  near  Arpi. 

Thus  the  tide  seemed  on  the  turn.  During  the  same  season  a  Sardinia 
-'arthaginian  fleet  and  anny  had  been  beaten  in  Sardinia ;  and  "'"'  Spain. 
hou^  Scipio  bad  written  towards  the  end  of  the  season  asking  for 
ar^  supplies  of  men  and  money,  and  describing  the  pressing  wants 
>f  his  army,  yet  his  despatch  also  contained  accounts  of  fresh  suc- 
csses ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  exchequer  had  been  relieved  by  the 
'olmtary  contribution  of  syndicates  of  wealthy  men,  who  advanced 
he  ntoney  for  the  service  in  Spain  on  the  faith  of  the  public  credit. 

Hannibal  had,  on  the  other  hand,  been  encouraged  by  the  offer  Treaty 
if  alliance  from  Philip  of  Macedon.     Twice  the  ambassadors  who  '•'twin 
aine  from  the  king  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans :  for  having  ^^''-^  ^' 
luded  their  captors   on   their   way  to   Hannibal   by  the   cunning   of  tf^jmifci/ 
heir  leader  Xenophanes,  they  were  again  taken  on  their   return 
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journey.  But  a  second  body  of  envoys  was  more  successful,  and 
returned  to  Macedonia  with  a  treaty  sworn  to  by  Hannibal,  in  whidi 
Philip  promised  all  assistance  to  the  Carthaginians  in  Italy,  which 
was  to  be  left  to  them  after  the  war  ;  while  Hannibal  in  return  agreed 
to  prevent  the  Romans  invading  Macedonia,  or  exercising  power  in 
Corcyra,  ApoUonia,  Epidamnus,  and  Pharos,  and  guaranteed  the 
interests  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos.  But  the  capture  of  the  first  envoys 
had  enlightened  the  Romans,  and  had  prevented  Philip  from  attempt- 
ing the  invasion  of  Italy  for  that  year  (115)  with  his  fleet  of  200 
vessels  which  he  had  in  readiness.  Nor  indeed,  though  remaining 
nominally  at  war  with  Rome  till  205,  did  he  ever  intervene  with 
effect.  His  hostility,  however,  compelled  the  Romans  to  keep  a 
fleet  in  the  Adriatic. 
Sicily.  A  new  phase  in  the  war  now  begins,  and  the  interest  is  in  great 

2iS-ii2.       degree   transferred   to   Sicily.      The  will  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse  had 
committed    his    young   grandson    Hieronymus    and    the    state   to  a 
Hitnmy        council  of  thirteen.      Two  of  ihem,  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus,  sons- 
■""J  in-law  of  Hiero,  were  opposed  to  Che  Roman  alliance,  and  piersuaded 

r^udialis  jjjp  jjjjjg  j|j^(  jjg  jjg^j  sovereign  rights  over  all  Sicily,  as  grandson  of 
alliance  Pyrrhus,  which  he  might  secure  by  negotiation  with  Carthage, 
Hannibal  promptly  sent  legates  to  Syracuse,  among  whom  were 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  sons  of  a  Syracusan  exiie  in  Carthage, 
who  at  once  gained  great  influence  in  the  court  and  army.  The 
praetor  Appius  Claudius  sent  a  warning  to  the  young  king,  who, 
however,  treated  the  Roman  legates  with  contumely;  taunted  them 
with  the  defeats  in  Italy  ;  and  reproached  the  Romans  for  having 
dared  to  send  a  fleet  into  Syracusan  waters  during  his  grandlather's 
lifetime.  Nor  did  he  stop  here.  He  at  once  sent  envoys  to 
Carthage  to  sign  a  treaty  in  which  the  Himera  was  acknowledged  as 
the  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  in  Sicily.  As  it  was 
about  to  be  signed,  however,  another  envoy  arrived  claiming  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  But  the  Carthaginian  government,  though  thus 
enlightened  as  to  the  nature  of  their  new  ally,  thought  it  too  import- 
ant to  secure  the  hostility  of  Syracuse  Co  Rome  to  allow  them  lo 
stand  on  trifles.  If  they  won,  Hieronymus  could  be  dealt  with  after- 
wards. The  concession  was  therefore  made. 
Assassin-  Hieronymus  farther  commiCCed  himself  by  telling  the  Roman 

aiiim  af  envoys  sent  to  remonstrate  that  he  would  abide  by  his  grandfather's 
Htenmy-  tf^gty,  if  the  Romans  repaid  the  gold  and  com  supplied  by  Hiero, 
""■  *'  and  acknowledged  all  Sicily  east  of  the  Himera  to  be  Syracusan- 
This  meant  war,  and  preparations  were  immediately  made  for  it 
Epicydes  and  Hippocrates  were  sent  to  attempt  towns  held  by 
Roman  garrisons,  and  the  king  at  the  head  of  an  army  started  for 
LeontinL     As  he  was  entering  the  town,  however,  he  was  assassinated 
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by  conspirators,  who,  whether  acting  from   private   motives  of  ven- 
geance or  on  a  hint   from   their   Carthaginian  friends,  pacified   the 
inny  and  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  by  dilating  on  the  "  liberty  "  thus 
secured.    Andranodonis,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Syracuse, 
nuconced  himself  in  Ortygia,  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by 
strong  (brtiftcations,  but  next  day  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  and  people,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  "  generals  "  to  whom 
Jie  government  of  the  city  was  now   to  be  assigned.      But   Hippo-  Hippoerala 
rrates  and  Epicydes  presently  returned  to   Syracuse,  and  by  spread-  """^ 
ng  a  report  that  Andranodorus  was  aiming  at  tyranny,  secured  his  '^r^f^'- 
Dsassinalion  in  a  riot,  along  with  the  survivors  of  the  royal  family 
ud  their  partisans,  and  were  themselves  elected  generals. 

The  election  of  these  agents  of  Hannibal  showed  that  Republican 
» less  than  Royal  Syracuse  meant  to  renounce  the  Roman  alliance. 
Phey  did  not,  however,  openly  avow  this  purpose,  though  deprecat- 
ng  a  mission  which  had  already  been  sent  to  the  Roman  camp.  A 
ioman  fleet  off  Murgantia  was  watching  events,  and  for  a  time  they 
emained  quiet  and  allowed  the  negotiation  with  Marcellus,  the  new 
msul  who  had  now  come  to  Sicily,  to  go  on.  But  when  a  Cartha-  Ouiirtatal 
[biian  fleet  appeared  rounding  Pachynus,  they  threw  off  their  disguise  Syracuse. 
oA  denounced  their  colleagues  as  ready  to  sacrifice  their  new  free- 
inn)  10  Rome.  The  appearance  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  the  mouth 
i  [he  harbour  seemed  to  confirm  their  words.  The  excited  mob 
ushed  down  to  the  beach  as  though  to  oppose  a  descent  of  the 
■Ktny,  and  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  of  their  impotence  and  of 
he  necessity  of  continuing  negotiation. 

Bui  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were  resolved  to  conmiil  Syracuse   Tht 
3  open  hostility  with  Rome.     The  Leontines  had  made  some  raids  ^""'V"'. 
n  Roman  territory,  and  had  refused  restitution,  affirming  that  they  ^g^^^' 
'en  not  bound  by  Syracusan  treaties.      The  Syracusans  sent  an  army 
stensibiy  to  enforce  their  remonstrance ;  but  meanwhile  Marcellus  had 
"ken  Leontini,  where  he  found  and  executed  2000  Roman  deserters, 
lippocrates  had  been  on  a  mission  to  Leontini,  and  escaping,  joined 
!pjcydes  and  the  Syracusan  army  at  Herbessus,  which  they  horrified 
y  an  account  of  the  severities  of  Marcellus  at  Leontini.      They  then 
'Orted  on  the  jealousy  of  the  mercenaries   against   the  natives,  and 
D  the  gratitude  to  Hannibal  of  some  Cretans  who  had  been  released 
fier  Thrasymene.     The  Syracusan  generals  had   to  fly  for  their 
'''es,  and  the  feelings  of  the  mercenaries  were  still  farther  inflamed 
y  the  production  of  forged  letters  from  them  10  Marcellus,  congratu- 
.ling  him  on  the  capture  of  Leontini,  and  begging  him  to  expel  all  Hippocrmia 
lercenaries   firom    Sicily.      The   army   followed    Hippocrates    and  "gf.^ 
■picydes  to  Syracuse,  forced  the  gates,  were  joined  by  the  mob,  and  ^oic 
aving  massacred  the  generals  and  their  adherents,  r^ected  Hippo-  gaurali. 
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crates  and   Epicydes  joint   generals   amidst   a   scene   of  UDivenal 

licence,  in  which  slaves  were  freed  and  the  prisons  thrown  open. 

Sitgt  of  The    Romans    could   not  see  Syracuse  in  the  hands  of  Ihdr 

Syracuse,     bitterest  opponents  with  indifference.     Marcellus  at  once  occujMd 

the  Olympieum,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city  ;  and  his  demmd 

that  the  authors  of  the  massacre  should  be  given  up,  exiles  icstoied, 

and  a  free  government  estabUshed,  having  been  rejected,  began  the 

siege  by  land  and  sea. 

Tb/io-  Syracuse  was  fortified  in  three  compartments.     The  citadel  ins 

•"•Kpky  if     jjjg    island    Ortygia,    stretching   south   towards    Plemmyriiun,  ami 

enclosing  a  deep  bay,  five  miles  in  circiunference,  which  formed  ihe 

Great  Harbour.     A  chain  of  Ibrts  protected  its  coasts,  and  strong 


Sjra 


walls  the  entrance  to  the  bridge,  from  which  a  road  led  across  IcmI 
ground  to  a  lofty  plateau  called  Achradina,  separated  from  anolba 
plateau  called  Epipolae  by  a  slight  depression.  A  wall  Tunnint 
north  and  south  from  sea  to  sea  defended  the  west  of  Achradioa, 
which  was  farther  secured  by  a  wall  on  the  north  and  east  nearf) 
touching  the  sea.  The  whole  of  Epipolae  was  enclosed  by  a  «al 
varying  in  height  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cliff.  It  included 
three  quarters,  Epipolae  proper  on  the  west,  Tycba  on  the  north, 
and  NeapKtlis  on  the  south.  Tycha  was  entered  by  a  road  fnxi 
Leoniini  through  a  gate  called  Hexapylon. 

The  place  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  and  the  defeii« 
was  conducted  with  extraordinary  vigour.  The  famous  Archimnlei 
employed  aU  his  engineering  and  mechanical  skill  in  conslractinf 
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nachiaes  to  harass  the  besiegers  and  destroy  their  artillery.     Huge 

laliila^  ihrew  immense  scones  upon   the   ships,  while  smaller  ones 

annonaded  all  within  reach,  and  through  innumerable  apertures  in 

be  walls  sharp  missiles  called  "scorpions"  were  continually  dis- 

Jui^ged.     When  the  Roman  vessels,  lashed  in  pairs,  approached  the 

ca  walls,  that  their   archers,   slingers,   and  javelin-lh rowers   might 

Mclf  off  those  who  manoed  them,  lofty  cranes  swung  round  and 

Iropped  iron  grappling- hooks  weighted  with  lead,  which,  catching 

be  prows,  raised  the  vessel  out  of  the  water,  and   letting  it  suddenly 

ail,  caused  it  to  ship  a  quantity  of  water  or  threw  the  sailors  over- 

oanL     These    and   many   similar  contrivances    baffled    Marcellus,  Marallus 

fbo  resolved  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  disposing  his   ships  il<^*Bda 

0  prevent  provisioris  being  brought  in  by  sea.      Meanwhile  he  took    ^"^ 
tber  smaller  places,  such  as  Helorus,  Herbessus,  and  Megara,  and 
urprised  and  defeated  Epicydes  at  Acrillae.      But  he  failed  to  anti- 

ipate  Himilco  at  Agrigentum,  who  arrived  with  a  strong  reinforce- 
Kot,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse,  encamping  eight  miles 
*on  the  Anapus,  from  which  he  captured  the  Roman  magazines  at 
ilingantia.  Though  a  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Bomilcar  about  the 
ame  time  failed  to  break  the  blockade,  the  success  of  Hirniico 
ansed  revolts  from  Rome  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  in  which 
looan  garrisons  were  expelled  or  massacred.  The  movement  was 
auperaied  by  the  conduct  of  L,  Pinarius  at  Enna,  a  town  to  which 
■ecoliar  sanctity  attached  as  the  home  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine. 
'iadiiig  the  people  ready  to  revolt,  and  demanding  the  keys  of  the 
iudel,  he  summoned  them  to  an  assembly  and  caused  his  soldiers 
^  attack  them.      In  (he  confusion  which  followed  as  many  are  said 

1  have  perished  in  trying  to  escapte  as  by  the  sword.  But  though 
X  boiTor  excited  by  this  severity  caused  many  adhesions  to 
^anhage  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  it  prevented  farther  defections 
1  ibe  nnghbourhood.     Himilco  fell  back  upon  Agrigentum,  Epicydes 

n  Murgaatia,  and  the  blockade  was  not  interrupted.     It  dragged  iij.  Tkt 
n  doling  the  next  year,  in  which  Marcellus  continued  the  command  hlnckadt 
s  proconsul,    without   visible  result.      The   genius   of   Archimedes  ™"'"'"™- 
ervaded  the  defence,  and  every  point  had  its  engine  or  elaborate  e^tive. 
UDiiivaDce  for  baffling  the  besiegers ;  while  the  blockade  at  sea 
*ins  not  to  have  been   sufficiently  complete  to  prevent  provisions 
ring  thrown  from  time  to  time  into  the  town. 

It  was  the  capture  of  a  blockade-runner  named  Damippus  which  m. 
'A  to  the  discovery  of  a  weak  point  in  the  fortifications,  of  which  Bscaiade  of 
farcethis  was  quick  to  take  advantage.     In  negotiating  the  release  ^P't^"'- 
f  Damippus  the  Roman  envoys  met  those  of  Syracuse  near  the 
DTth  wall  of  Epipolae,  now  called  Scala   Oraeea,  where  there  is  a 
nak  in  the  cliff,  and  where  the  wall  seemed  to  them  capable  of 
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being  scaled  One  of  them  roughly  calculated  its  height  by  cwni- 
ing  the  layers  of  bricks,  artd  reported  that  ladders  of  moderate 
length  would  sufGce:  Waiting  until  he  learnt  from  a  desener  that 
the  Syracusans  were  celebrating  a  three  days'  festival  of  Artemis,  in 
which  from  the  scarcity  of  other  luxuries  wine  would  be  bveir 
taken,  Marcellus  prepared  a  night  attack.  The  nails  were  scaled, 
the  guards  surprised  at  their  cups  or  in  the  heavy  sleep  of  intoxict- 
tion,  and  put  to  the  sword.  At  daybreak  Hexapylon  was  fbix:rd, 
and  the  Roman  army  entered.  Epipolae,  with  the  exception  of  the 
western  fortress  Euryalus,  ivas  thus  taken.  It  was  a  great  advantage, 
but,  owing  to  the  separation  of  Achradina  and  Ortygia,  did  not 
involve  possession  of  ail  Syracuse.  The  garrison  in  Ortygia  did  dm 
even  know  distinctly  what  had  happened.  Epicydes  thought  that 
some  few  Romans  had  climbed  into  Epipolae  under  cover  of  night, 
and  came  ex]>ecting  to  drive  them  out  easily  ;  but  finding  the  eneniT 
in  force  retired  to  Achradina. 
Reinforce-  From   the   heights  of  Epipolae   Marcellus   gaied  on  one  of  ibe 

""Ji^™"  **''^*^  cities  of  the  world.  He  had  some  knowledge  of  CkA 
letters  ;  and  the  memory  of  the  Athenian  fleet  which  had  pecisbtd 
in  the  harbour,  and  of  the  Athenian  armies  ruined  beneath  its  walls, 
as  well  as  the  glories  of  its  kings  and  its  heroic  struggles  with  the 
Punic  foe,  brought  tears  to  his  eyes.  But  the  city  was  not  yet  vcm. 
His  rear  could  be  harassed  from  Euryalus,  the  walls  of  Achradina 
still  defied  him,  and  Ortygia  was  still  intact  Euryalus  surrendered 
aAer  a  few  days  in  despair  of  relief.  But  while  Marcellus  wai 
besieging  Epicydes  in  Achradina,  Bomilcar  arrived  with  the  rehi- 
forcement  from  Carthage.  Thereupon  Hippocrates  and  Himilco 
encamped  on  the  low  ground  betn-een  the  city  and  Otympieum,  and 
attacked  Crispinus,  who  commanded  the  Roman  camp,  while  Epicydci 
prevented  Marcellus  coming  to  his  relief  by  sallies  from  Achradim. 
Peiiilerue.  But  before  long  (he  pestilence,  so  often  &tal  to  Carthaginian  aimin 
on  the  same  spot,  broke  out  in  their  camp,  situated  on  low  manby 
ground,  through  the  deadly  autumn  season.  Both  Hippocrates  and 
Himilco  fell  victims  to  it,  together  with  all  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
army,  while  the  Sicilians  for  the  most  part  escaped  by  rapidly  dii- 
piersing.  The  Romans  suffered,  but  less  severely,  for  (hey  were  <a 
higher  ground,  and  had  become  inured  to  the  climate. 
A  newjUei  Epicydes  was  still  holding  Achradina  in  hopes  of  a  Aesli 
/™"  ^"f"  squadron  of  relief  which  Bomilcar  had  returned  to  Carthage  to  fctch, 
Ig  ^■rive '  ^"^  encouraged  by  finding  that  the  Sicilians,  who  had  retired  frc" 
the  plague-stricken  camp,  were  collecting  stores  and  soldiers  in 
neighbouring  strongholds.  But  though  the  new  Punic  fleet  nachcd 
Pachynus,  it  was  prevented  from  rounding  the  promontory  by  eoo- 
trary  winds ;  and  Epicydes,  unable  to  bear  the  suspense,  set  sail  in 
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search  of  it,  and  was  foliowed  by  Marcellus  in  spite  of  the  inferiority 
in  the  number  of  his  ships.  At  last  the  east  wind  dropped,  and 
Bomilcar  stood  out  to  sea  to  round  Pachynus  :  but  when  he  sighted 
the  Roman  fleet  he  sent  back  his  transports  to  Africa,  and  coasting 
along  Sicily  made  the  harbour  of  Tareatum,  while  Epicydes  fled  to 
Agrigentum. 

The  Syracusans  thus  abandoned  were  ready  to  submit  in  hopes   Tit 
of  saving  their  hves ;  some  of  Epicydes'  officers  were  assassinated,  *'«""«■' 
new  generals  elected,  and  envoys  from  the  ciiy  and  the  Sicilian  camp  ""^'^^ 
outside  were  sent  to  Marcellus.     Certain  Roman  deserters,  who  ex-  ^,„, 
pected  no  mercy  from  him,  combined  with  the  mercenaries  in  trying  w-' 
10  suppress  the  movement,  and  murdered  some  of  the  citiiens.     But 
the  Spanish  Moericus,  commanding  in  Achradina,  was  soon  con- 
vinced that   his   safest   course   was   to  make  terms.      The   Ramans 
vere  admitted  into  Achradina,  and  found  little  to  resist  them  ;  while 
another  division  found  Ortygia  so  weakly  guarded,  that  they  landed 
without    difficulty  and   took    the   citadel.      A  guard  was   sent   by 
Marcellus  to  protea  the  treasury,  and  sentries  were  posted  at  the 
doois  of  those  citizens  who  had  been  in  the  Roman  camp.     The  rest 
of  the  city  was  given  up  to  the  soldiers  to  plunder,  though  with  orders 
10  take   no   life.       But  such  orders  could  not  prevent  all  violence, 
and  among  the  victims  of  it  was  the  famous  Archimedes  himself. 
Intent,  it  is  said,  on  some  diagrams  of  a  problem  in  geometry  or 
DKchacics,  he  failed  to  answer   the  rough  address   of  a   soldier, 
perhaps  asking  who  he  was,  or,  more  likely,  demanding  money  or 
treasure,  and  was  cut  down  by  the  angry  ruffian, — to  the  chagrin  of 
Marcellus,  who  had  specially  wished  that  he  should  be  spared. 

The  wealth  of  the  city  was  great,  and  its  works  of  art  numerous   iVorii  1^ 
and  splendid.      These  were  for  the  most  part  removed  to   Rome,  to  <""* '" 
adorn  the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  and  to  be  finally  deposited  in  the  ^J"^'^- 
temples  of  Honor  and  Virtus,  which  he  had  vowed  during  the  Gallic 
war.^     Marcellus  was  not  personally  avaricious,  and  is  said  to  have 
reliised  any  portion  of  the  spoils  with  the  exception  of  the  sphaera 
of  Archimedes.      But  the  exhibition  of  these  spoils  was  an  offence  to 
Greek  visitors  to  Rome,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  passion  for 
adorning  private  houses,  as  well  as  temples,  with  Greek  works  of  art, 
which  had  already  begun  with  the  spoils  of  Magna  Graecia  and 
Capua. 

The  capture  of  Syracuse  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  nearly 
all  Sicily ;  and  Marcellus  was  engaged  for  some  months  in  settling 

'  Apparently  Marcellus  did  not  live  10  "  dedicate  "  ihese  temples  (Livy  xxvii. 
SS).  Livy  obsems  thai  his  act  of  plunder  sras  punished  by  the  after  destruction 
of  ihe  «ty  temples  in  which  il  was  itored.  They  seem  to  have  btten  repaired  and 
RdedkaUd  bj  Marius, 
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Seitltment    the  terms  on  which  the  various  cities  were  to  belong  to  the  Roman 
tf  Sicily  bf  alliance — terms  varying  in  liberality  or  severity  according  to  their 
hlarctUui,    jjdgiity  tp  Rome  in  the  late  war.     Both  Livy  and  Plutarch  praise  the 
equity  of  his  arrangements  ;  but  they  did  not,  and  perhaps  could  not, 
give  universal  satisfaction,  and  the  Syracusans  especially  sent  deputa- 
tions to  Rome  to  complain. 
Agrigen-  But   Epicydes   and    Hanno  still   held   Agrigentum,   and   from  il 

'""■  forays  were  made  by  the  Numidian  cavalry  under  Hippocrates  or 

Mutines,  who  had  been  sent  by  Hannibal.     They  even  ventured  to 
march  out  and  pitch  a  camp  on  the  Himera,  and  the  still  existing 
loyalty   to   Carthage    seemed    once   more   about   to  declare    itself 
Marcellus   therefore  decided   that  he  must  strike  a  final  blow.      He 
Marcellus    marched  to  the  Himera,   but  was  assailed  so  fiercely  by  Murines, 
"         ,       who  hastened  across  the  river  to  meet   him,  that  he  almost  sus- 
oHih^  "'     *^'"^   ^   defeat  ;   and  when   the  engagement  was   renewed  on   the 
Himera.       "^*t  day  his  advanced  guard  was  again  driven  within  the    lines. 
From  this  dangerous  position  he  partly  owed  his  deliverance  [o 
divisions  among  the  enemy.     While  Mutines  was  absent  at  Heracleia 
trying  to  recall  the  mutinous    Numidians  who   had   retired  thither, 
Hanno  and  Epicydes,  against  his  advice,  crossed  the  river  to  attack 
Marcellus.     But  the  Numidians  refused  to  tight  in  the  absence  of 
Mutines,  and  Marcellus  won  an  easy  victory,  the  enemy  fearing  to 
stand  a  siege,  and  dispersing  in  wild  confusion  into  every  part  of  the 
country.      He   did    not,  however,  venture  to  besiege   Agrigentum. 
The  year  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  he  had  fought  his  last  battle  in 
Sicily,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  home  and  his  expected  triumph.     On 
his  departure  the  scattered  Carthaginians  rallied  and  collected  again 
in  Agrigentum,  which  held  out  for  two  more  years.    This  was  looked 
upon  as  a  fatal  objection  io  Marcellus  enjoying  a  regular  triumph.     He 
Winter,       had  not  finished  the  war  ;   he  handed  over  his  army  to  his  successor, 
112-311.      anj  tiijit  successor  found  an  enemy  still  within  his  province. 
Italy.  Meanwhile  the  war  in   Italy  had   been   carried   on    with    varied 

fortune.     At  the  end  of  2 1 ;  Hannibal  had  retired  into  winter  quarteis 
at  Arpi.     Here  slight  skirmishes  took  place  between  him  and  the 
consul  Sempronius  Gracchus,  who  had  followed  him,  but  no  decisive 
battle.      In  the  spring  of  214  he  returned  to  the  camp  at  Tifata  on 
the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  people  of  Capua,  who  trembled  at  the  vast 
prepiarations  made  at  Rome  for  the  next  year's  campaign.     Though 
lid.  Cots,    the  Roman  exchequer  was  exhausted,  wealthy  men  had  liberally  con- 
Q.  Faiiui    ttibuted  to  a  loan  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  an  extraordinary 
Maximum     property-tax  for  the  fleet  had  been  cheeiluUy  borne.      There  were  10 
ri'j''       t*  eighteen  legions,  or  about  180,000  men,  on  foot;   and  Fabius 
Mercellus     Maximus,  whose  hand  had   been   heavy  on  Campania  in  21$,  was 
///.  agiun  to  command  there  as  consul 
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As  xon  as  he  heard  of  Hannibal  having  quitted  Arpi,  Fa.bius  Hanniial 
asiwed  to  join  his  legions  near  Casihnum,  ordering  Gracchus,  now  agaiH  in 
Toconsul,  to  advance  to  Beneventum.     HannibaJ,  however,  did  not  '^""V^"'". 
tay  the  whole  summer   in   Campania.      He   aciempled   Co   surprise 
'uieoli  by  a  feint  of  going  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  late  Avemus : 
net  more  approached  Nola,  and  was  once  more  baffled  under  its 
^Is  b)'  Marcellus  with  some  loss.      But  while  near  the  lake  Avemus 
t  had  been  visited   by   certain    young  men   from   Tarentum,   who 
ssuttd  him  of  a  party  there  ready  to  admit  him.     The  bait  offered  Inviiid  lo 
•j  ihe  acquisition  of  such  a  harbour  as  that  of  Tarentum  was  too  Tarentum. 
:inng  10  be  resisted.      Casilinum  and  Capua  were  left  to  their  fate, 
id  he  inarched  away  to  Apulia,      Both  consuls  (for  Marcellus  was 
:it  yet  ordered  to  Sicily)  united  in  the  assault  upon  Casilinum,  which 
Nin  fell,  and  with  it  the  principal  bridge  over  the  Voltumus  again 
issed  into  Roman  hands — an  advantage  not  afterwards  lost.      In 
any  ways  the  Carthaginian  cause  was  at  a  low  ebb.     In  Spain  the 
Oman  arms  were  prospering.     Philip  of  Macedon  had  taken  Oricum, 
It  lust  it  again  to  Valerius  ;  and  had  been  surprised  while  besieging 
pnlloaia,  and  forced  to  fly  for  his  life.      Fabius  was  reconquering 
Jmnium.      BruttJum  was  entrusted   to  Hanno,  who  had  secured 
ocri  and  Croton,  but  had  failed  to  take  Rhegium  ;  and  when  in  2 1 4 
'  tried  to  intercept  Gracchus  at  Beneventum,  he  had  been  decisively 
^ten,  and  an  advantage  which  he  afterwards  gained  over  a  detach- 
m  of  Cracchus's  army  in  Lucatiia  led  to  nothing. 

Alt  the  more  was  it  necessary  for  Hannibal  to  strike  some  briUiant  Ditap- 
iwat  Tarentum.     But  on  his  arrivaJ  he  was  disappointed  in  the  fi'^'d  at 
'pc  of  finding  treason  within  the  walls  ready  to  co-operate  with  him.  ''"*""""■ 
n  Ihe  contrary,  the   Roman  garrison   had  been  reinforced  under 
.  Livius  Macatus  from  Brundisium,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back 
'  Salapia,  where  he  prepared  for  the  winter  by  collecting  com  from 
Elapontiim  and  Heracleia,  scouring  the  district  of  the  Sallentini 
ih  his  Numidian  cavalry.     But  neither  during  the  winter  nor  the 
31  suDimer  (3 1 3)  was  any  material  progress  made  in  the  great 
'jecl  of  taking   Tarentum.      TTie  consul   Fabius  (son  of  Cunclator)  iij.  Q, 
issessed  himself  of  Arpi,  once  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Cartha-  ^'^'"fi 
oians,  and  Hannibal  spent  the  whole  summer  in  capturing  petty  'jj'"-p^ 
^esin  the  territory  of  Tarentum  or  in  fruitless  demonstration  against  Semprmt' 
t  (own  itself.      A  year  of  precious  time  was  lost ;  some  of  the  Greek  ias 
•ns  in  Lucania  were  returning  lo  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  in  Oraccktu 
unpania  the  leading  citizens  of  Capua  were  making  secret  overtures 
secure  their  pardon. 

But  early  in  212  the  long-delayed  blow  fell.  The  Tarentines 
d  Thurians  had  been  forced  to  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity  to 
ine,  who  had  been  kept  in  somewhat  careless  custody  in  the 
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1/3.  Call.     Atrium  IJberfatis.      Induced  to  attempt   an  escape,  they  had  beci 
Q.  Fuivius  caught  at  Tarracina,  brought  back,  and  scourged  and  hurled  from  the 

" Tarpeian  rock.      This  severity   roused  indignalion  at  Tarentum  and 

Thurii,  and  two  young  men,  named  Nico  and  Philumenus,  undertook 
to  deliver  Tarentum  to  Hannibal  They  obtained  an  interview  by 
allowing  themselves  to  be  caught  by  his  sentries  while  hunting,  aod 
agreed  on  a  plan.  Philumenus,  pretending  that  the  presence  of  the 
Punic  army  made  it  dangerous  to  return  from  his  expeditions  before 
nightfall,  made  a  practice  of  bringing  his  dogs  and  game  to  one  of 
the  smaller  town  gates  af^er  dark,  so  that  the  sentry  might  be  accus- 


tomed to  admit  him  when  he  whistled.  Nico  stayed  in  the  town  tOj 
answer  Hannibal's  fire  signal.  Feigning  sickness  to  account  fat 
remaining  so  long  in  one  camp,  at  the  time  agreed  Hannibal  sei^ 
forward  some  light  infantry  and  cavalry  along  the  road  to  Tarentmu 
who  were  to  force  back  all  whom  they  found  going  towards  the  lovW 
and  kill  those  coming  from  it  When  this  was  reported  at  TaieatunJ 
Livius,  thinking  it  one  of  the  ordinary  raids,  sent  some  cavalry  m 
daybreak  to  stop  it  But  by  a  forced  march  Hannibal  had  alreaiU 
caught  up  his  skirmishers  with  his  main  army  about  fifteen  milM 
from  the  town,  and,  being  joined  by  Philumenus,  started  at  midnigUj 
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under  bis  guidance.  Arrived  at  the  walls,  Philumenus  with  one 
div-ision  went  to  his  usual  gate,  Hannibal  with  the  other  to  the 
eistem  or  Temenid  gate  leading  to  the  street  of  tombs  or 
B»theia. 

A  small  peninsula  almost  closes  the  mouth  of  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  Tareniam. 
ihe  Mare  pifcolo,  six  miles  in  length,  and  between  two  and  three  in 
breadth,  which  constituted  the  harbour  of  Tarentum.  It  is  rocky  and 
somewhat  elevated,  and  on  it  was  the  citadel.  The  town,  enclosed 
b>'  walls,  had  spread  to  the  lower  ground  south  of  the  harbour,  but 
the  peninsula  was  so  fortified  as  to  be  a  stronghold  independent  of 
the  toum,  while  its  northern  extremity  commanded  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour. 

There  had  been  a  festival  and  banquet,  and  LivitK  and  his  retinue  Hannibal 
reiuraed  home  late  at  night  The  licence  of  the  feast  enabled  the  '"*'"  "" 
conspiiacors  to  remain  in  the  streets  in  apparent  mirth,  so  that,  when  ™"''  '"' 
Hannibal's  fire  signal  was  given  and  answered,  some  of  them  went  at 
ooce  to  the  Temenid  gate,  overpowered  and  killed  the  guard,  and 
forced  it  open  to  receive  Hannibal,  who  marched  down  the  Batheia 
to  ibe  Forum.  At  the  same  time  Philumenus  with  1000  men  appeared 
at  his  usual  gate.  He  was  admitted  even  more  quickly  than  usual, 
as  he  explained  that  he  had  brought  so  huge  a  boar  that  the  bearers 
wre  impatient  As  the  sentry  turned  to  look  at  it,  he  tiansfixed 
him  with  his  hunting  spear.  Some  of  his  men  then  rushed  through 
the  wicket  and  forced  open  the  gate  to  admit  the  rest,  who  at  once 
JMned  Hannibal  in  the  Forum,  The  principal  streets  were  occupied 
u  either  end,  and  orders  were  given  to  kill  all  Romans,  but  to 
pwnise  citizens  that  if  they  would  keep  indoors  they  should  not  be 
kun.  The  silence  of  the  night  was  broken  by  these  movements,  and 
Livius,  roused  from  sleep,  escaped  in  a  boat  across  the  harbour  to  Livius 
the  citadel,  and  was  there  joined  by  such  Romans  as  also  managed  to  ticfa. 
scape,  and  by  those  Tarentines  who  were  faithful  to  Rome,  The 
people,  who  only  leamt  what  had  happened  by  seeing  in  the  morning 
ie  corpses  of  the  Romans  about  the  streets,  were  summoned  to  a 
iKeting  in  the  theatre,  and  assured  by  Hannibal  that  they  had  nothing 
:o  fear ;  he  had  come  to  deliver  them  from  their  Roman  tyrants. 
Every  cidien  was  to  mark  his  door  with  chalk,  and  it  would  be  un- 
njurcd ;  but  he  would  punish  with  death,  as  an  enemy,  any  who  so 
narked  a  door  where  a  Roman  dwelt. 

Livius  atoned  for  his  supineness  or  credulity  by  the  gallantry  with  if-  Livint 
•hich  he  maintained  himself  on  the  citadel     Hannibal  soon  gave  up  -Woto/Hj 
he  idea  of  a  storm,  and  attempted  a  blockade.     He  erected  earth-  ciiaiiii 
"M-ks  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  to  preveoi  sallies  of  the  3,2-209, 
Roman  garrison,  and,  inducing  the  citizens  to  drag  their  ships  from 
he  haihour  over   the  fiat  space  between  it  and  the  open  sea,  en- 
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deavoured  to  stop  provisions  being  thrown  into  the  citadel  This 
blockade  never  seems  to  have  been  effective,  and  Livius  held  the 
citadel  until  FabJus  recovered  the  town  in  log,  the  use  of  w4iich  to 
Hannibal  was  greatly  diminished,  if  not  destroyed,  by  bis  cxcIuskki 
from  the  harbour, 
a/j.  SUgi  Meanwhile  the  people  of  Capua  fell  their  fete  approaching.     One 

<f  Capua.  Roman  army  was  entrenched  at  Suessula,  another  held  the  b^^^ 
town  of  Casilinum.  The  country  had  been  thoroughly  pillaged  bf 
Fabius  and  the  autumn  sowing  prevented ;  and  though  partly  pro- 
tected by  the  Punic  camp  on  Tifeta,  they  were  in  danger  of  slarvatioo. 
In  answer  to  urgent  appeals  Hannibal  ordered  Hanno  to  collect  com 
for  the  town.  Bui  the  consuls  were  in  Samnium,  and,  hearing  ibat 
Hanno  was  encamped  near  Beneventum  for  this  purpose,  Fnlviiu 
entered  that  town  at  night,  learned  that  Hanno  was  absent  on  a 
foray,  and  that  the  camp,  under  the  command  of  a  subordinate,  was 
A  convoy  crowded  with  peasants  sent  with  2000  carts  from  Campania  to  fetdi 
of  con  in.  (1,5  com.  He  started  soon  after  midnight  to  attack  it,  and,  in  spiw 
tmepud.  ^j.  ^^  strength  of  the  position,  and  the  determined  resistance  of  tk 
Carthaginians,  succeeded  in  storming  it  Six  thousand  of  the  cnemf 
are  said  to  have  been  killed,  and  the  carriers  with  their  waggons  and 
beasts  of  burden  fell  to  the  victors,  along  with  much  other  bocny 
collected  by  Hanno.  The  consuls  then  united  their  forces  and  marchd 
from  Beneventum  along  the  Appian  road  into  Campania,  orderii^'Ilb. 
Gracchus  the  proconsul  to  leave  Lucania  and  reinforce  the  Romui 
garrison  at  Beneventum  in  their  rear.  Gracchus,  with  one  cohort, 
fell  into  an  ambush  and  perished  ;  but  the  bulk  of  his  army  ondri 
the  quaestor  Cornelius  eventually  arrived  in  Campania.  Hannibal 
himself  now  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  camp  on  Mouni 
Tifata ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  the  consuls  to  a  baitk, 
and  presently  darted  upon  a  Roman  force  in  Lucania  commanded  b; 
M.  Centenius,  who  had  persuaded  the  Senate  to  entrust  bint  with  ii. 
Vieiory  of  This  was  easily  crushed,  and  Hannibal  hurried  into  Apulia,  when 
Hannibal  |,g  annihilated  the  army  of  the  praetor  Cn,  Fulvius  at  Herdone', 
HerdoHta  **''^''  *'^*^  '^'M  plundering  Apulian  towns.  Content  with  thea 
laltiaiii.  successes,  he  took  up  winter  quarters  in  Apuha,  once  more  leavinj 
Capua  to  its  own  resources.  The  consuls  had  now  begun  the  siegt 
in  earnest  Magazines  were  established  at  Casilinum  and  a  fortress  al 
the  mouth  of  the  Voltumus  ;  Puteoli  was  garrisoned  to  secure  supplies 
of  com  and  war  material  by  sea  ;  and  the  praetor  Claudius  Nw 
ordered  up  from  the  Castra  Claudiana :  so  that  three  Roman  anniM 
were  besieging  Capua  at  three  points  at  once.  The  citizens,  howeitii 
still  relied  on  help  from  Hannibal,  with  whom  they  had  again  cm> 
municaled  before  the  lines  of  investment  were  complete;  and  tbo' 
contemptuously  rejected  the  offer  from  Rome,  allowing  any  one  «iM 
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chose  to  quit  the  city  taking  his  property  with  him  before  the  next 
ides  of  March. 

Through  the  winter  and  spring,  therefore,  Fulvius  and  Claudius,  Hannihai 
whose  iatperitoK  was  extended  until  they  should  have  taken  Capua,  attempts  t 
continually  drew  their  lines  closer  and  closer  round  the  doomed  city  ;  "''"* 
and  though  the  superiority  of  the  Campanian  hor^e  enabled  the  be-  ,/>^  ' 
sieged  to  make  up  somewhat  for  the  defeat  of  their  infantry  in  their 
stales,*  the  investment  was  so  strictly  kept  that  it  was  with  great 
ditBculty  that,  at  length,  a  Numidian  soldier,  who  volunteered  the 
service,  was  able  to  carry  a  message  to  Hannibal  imploring  help. 
He  had  to  choose  between  two  needs  ahnost  equally  pressing.  To 
take  the  citadel  of  Tarentuni  was  necessary  in  order  to  acquire  a 
large  and  safe  harbour ;  wbile  the  loss  of  Capua  involved  that  of  all 
Campania.  He  decided,  however,  to  relieve  Capua  first,  because  he 
found  that  the  eyes  of  all  Italian  peoples  were  ^xed  on  it,  and  that 
on  its  fate  depended  the  side  which  they  would  take.  He  hastened 
10  Ti&ta  with  a  picked  body  of  men,  in  advance  of  his  heavy-armed 
and  baggage,  and  concealed  himself  in  one  of  the  valleys  until  he 
had  communicated  with  the  besieged  garrison,  in  order  that  a  sortie 
from  the  town  might  be  made  simultaneously  with  his  own  attack. 
The  accounts  which  Livy  followed  differed  as  10  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  struggle  ;  but  it  seems  clear  that,  though  Hannibal 
eventually  withdrew  his  men,  the  Romans  could  not  pursue.  Ap. 
Claudius,  the  proconsul,  was  severely  wounded,  and  one  of  the  Roman 
camps  nearly  taken. 

Still,  both  Hannibal  and  the  Campanians  had  lost  heavily,  and  311.  Cosi 
the  Roman  lines  of  investment  were  not  broken.     It  was  reported,  ^"■ 
also,  that  the  new  consuls  were,  before  going  to  their  provinces,  to  ^^J^!" 
undertake  operations  near  Capua,  which  might  cut  Hanniba!  off  from  „^,/„   p 
retreat.     He  accordingly  determined  on  a  bold  stroke, — no  less  than  Suipuiui 
an  advance  upon  Rome  itself    Even  if  he  effected  nothing  against  the  Gaiia 
city,  he  expected  to  cause  so  much  alarm  that  at  least  one  of  the  """'"'"■ 
proconsuls  would  be  recalled,  and  the  strain  on  Capua  be  lessened. 
A  hardy  Numidian  made  his  way  into  the  town  with  a  letter,  bidding 
the  garrison  not  to  he  alarmed  at  his  departure,  for  he  was  gone  to 
Rome  to  divert  the  Roman  legions  from  Capua.     Seizing  a  number 
of  boats  on  the  Voltumus,  he  got  his  army  across  the  river  on  the 

'  It  is  said  that  the  disasters  of  the  Ronum  cavalry  led  to  a  change  in  the  army. 
The  rorarii  (tigbt-armed)  had  [0  accompany  the  cavalry,  each  hotseman  carrying 
one  of  Ihem  behind  him  on  to  the  field  ;  and  hencefonh  it  was  found  convenient 
10  mix  Ihem  with  the  several  maniples,  instead  of  forming  lliem  in  a  separate 
corps  with  seporale  officers-  They  were  only  afler  ihat  officially  called  i^/i'i^j  ( Livy 
«vi.  4),  though  Livy  loosely  uses  the  term  before  for  what  were  properly  called 
™«™  (see  p.  ai6}. 
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t  lifth  day  after  his  arrival  before  Capua,  and  was  soon  in  full  march 
along  the  line  of  the  via  LaUna,  though  often  diverging  from  it,  and 
being  careful  to  avoid  towns  and  strong  places.  His  only  stoppages 
were  caused  by  the  need  of  rest  or  supplies.  Thus,  after  leaving 
Cales,  his  first  point  north  of  the  Voltunius,  we  hear  of  a  two  days' 
halt  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Casinum,  and  another  of  perhaps  somewhat 
longer  duration  in  the  territory  of  Fregellae,  where  the  road  twice 
crosses  the  winding  Liris  by  bridges  which  the  inhabitants  had  broken 
down,  thereby  causing  the  enemy  some  delay,  but  bringing  upon 
themselves  a  more  severe  devastation.  Having  effected  the  two 
crossings,  he  kept  along  Che  same  line  of  road  till  he  came  under  the 
walls  of  Tusculum.  The  Tusculans  dosed  their  gates,  and  Hannibal, 
having  no  means  or  time  for  assault  or  siege,  pressed  onwards.  He 
now,  however,  quitted  the  line  of  the  Latin  road,  and,  turning  to  the 
right,  descended  upon  Gabii.  He  was  thus  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Rome  by  the  via  Praemstina.  From  this  point  Liv/s  account  is 
very  difficult  to  follow.  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  entered  the  territory 
of  the  Pupinian  tribe,  and  to  have  pitched  a  camp  on  the  Anio,  only 
three  miles  from  the  city,  (ram  which  position  he  rode  up  to  the 
walls  with  a  few  horsemen,  and  surveyed  them  from  the  CoUine  gate 
to  the  temple  of  Hercules.  If  so,  he  must  afterwards  have  crossed 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  and  recrossed  it  from  his  carop  to 
offer  battle.  1 

Meanwhile  at  Rome  the  utmost  alarm  prevailed.  News  of 
Hannibal's  advance  had  been  hastily  sent  by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and 
the  Senate  had  bidden  him  use  his  discretion  whether  he  could  come 
to  the  city  without  risking  the  siege  of  Capua,  which  was  not  to  be 
abandoned.^  But  before  it  was  known  at  Rome  what  he  meant  to 
do,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Fregellae,  who  had  travelled  night  and 
day  with  tidings  of  Hannibal  being  already  on  the  Liris.     Though 

'  The  position  on  Ihe  right  bank  of  the  Anio  is  more  easy  lo  undastand  it 
we  accepi  I>Dlyliiiu's  account,  wha  sends  Hannibal  ta  Rome  "  through  Sanuiium," 
which  would  bring  him  to  (he  rigbl  tiank  of  the  Anio  \ff  the  via  Solaria  or  vis 
Nomtntana.  Bui  tiK  Tragmenl  of  Polybius  (ii.  5)  is  a  very  tirief  summary  ;  and  br 
seems  10  have  adopted  ihe  Error,  shared  by  Coelius.  of  conrounding  Hannibal'i 
line  of  march  lo  Rome  with  thai  of  his  relum.  It  seems  difficult  lo  believe  ihii 
in  an  expedition,  in  which  so  much  depended  on  speed,  he  should  have  gone 
so  far  round,  or  thai  the  lirsl  news  received  at  Rome  of  his  march  should  ban 
been  his  appearance  on  the  Anio,  To  make  Liv/s  accouni  possible,  we  haie  to 
assume  thai,  after  leaving  Gabii,  and  surveying  the  walls.  Hannibal  crossed  the 
Anio,  so  as  10  have  tlial  river  between  his  camp  and  the  enemy. 

*  Some  difficulty  has  been  also  made  about  this,  as  though  there  was  not  tnne 
tor  the  communication.  But  the  via  Appia  was  open,  and  the  distance  to  Rtxne 
(134  Roman,  about  iia  English  miles)  could  be  done  by  a  horseman  pFotatJr  "^ 
two  days,  while  Hannit>al  was  marching  with  several  divergences  and  holts  aloBg 
the  via  Latina  (145  Roman,  al»ui  130  lijigtidi  miles). 
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Hi  intensified  the  alann,  neither  people,  Senate,  nor  magistrates 

rere  wanting  to  their  duties,  and  active  preparations  were  made  for 

\t(tntx.     The  new  levies,  some  of  them  destined  for  Spain,   and 

«bers  for  Macedonia,  were  in  the  city,  and  were  now  at  the  disposal 

J"  the  consuls.     They  were  farther  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  2000 

mops  from  Alba  Fucentia,  who  had  hurried  to  Rome  when  ihey 

ward  of  Hannibal's  march,  and  by  the  news  that  Q,  Fulvius  was  on  q_  Fulviat 

he  way  from  Capua,  along  the  Appian  road,  with  a  considerable  arrivts  ai 

letachment.     He  would  be  certain  to  outstrip  Hannibal ;  for  not  only  *'»"'> 

oi  the  distance  shorter  than  that  by  the  Latin  road  ;  but,  as  he  was  '"' 

wcMng  through  friendly  towns  and  country,  the  people  of  which 

tK  eager  to  assist  him,  he  was  not  obliged  to  stop  to  collect  pro- 

iiions  or  levy  contributions.    By  the  time  that  he  arrived  at  the  Porta 

jpena  it  was  known  that  Hannibal  had  left  the  Latin  road,  and 

<K  approaching  Rome  along  the  line  of  the  Anio.     He  therefore 

latched  through  the  city,  and  with  the  consuls  encamped  between 

K  CoUine  and  Esquiline  gates. 

The  battle  which  Hannibal  offered,  crossing  the  Anio  from  his  HaTBiHal 
unp^  b  said  to  have  been  twice  prevented  by  violent  storms,  although  ^1*1- 
n  each  day  the  weather  cleared  immediately  on  bis  return  to  camp,  'ovraged. 
liis  seemed  to  be  ominous  of  failure,  as  though  his  attempt  were 
isplea»ng  to  the  gods  ;  and  he  was  still  more  irritated  and  depressed 
1  find  that  he  was  making  no  serious  impression  on  the  confidence 
f  the  people.      In  spite  of  hb  presence  the  contingent  of  troops  was 
cpatched  to  Spain,  and  he  was  told  that  the  very  meadow  on  which 
e  ras  encamped  had  been  put  up  to  auction,  and  purchased  at  its  fiill 
"lue.     He  retaliated,  indeed,  by  offering  for  sale  the  silversmiths'  or 
inkers'  stalls  round  the  Fonim ;  but  in  fact  he  made  up  his  mind 
lai  an  assaidt  upon  Rome  was  hopeless  ;  and  that  all  he  could  do 
u  10  return  to  Capua  with  his  immense  booty,  in  hopes  of  being  in 
me  lo  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Fulvius  and  his  army.      He 
^red,  therefore,  towards  the  river  Tutia,  a  tributary  of  the  Ajiio. 

But  a  return  by  the  direct  route  by  which  he  had  come  was  not  HaHnihaFs 
>sy.  The  consul  Fublius  Sulpicius  had  caused  the  bridges  to  be  rttum. 
nken  down  along  the  Anio,  and  Hannibal  had  to  march  higher 
1  the  river  in  search  of  a  ford,  the  consul  marching  parallel 
1  him  np  the  left  bank.  Fording  a  stream  in  the  presence  of  an 
wny,  though  protected  by  his  Numidian  cavalry,  his  army  suffered 
fflsideiably,  and  a  great  pan  of  the  booty  was  recovered  by  the 
omans,  who  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army,- — keeping 
1  higher  ground  indeed,  and  only  cutting  off  stragglers,  but  yet 
uoying  Hannibal  so  much  that,  at  the  end  of  five  days,  he  suddenly 
ffled  upon  his  pursuers,  inflicted  a  severe  loss  upon  them,  and 
■Dve  the  rest  back  to  their  camp.     But  he  could  take  no  immediate 
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Haniibai  advantage  of  this  success,  beyond  continuing  his  retreat  througl 
dots  HBi  Samnium  unmolested  He  had  now  learnt  that  his  movemeni  ha 
"'""•  '"  failed  to  raise  the  siege  of  Capua.  Appius  had  never  quitted  hi 
position,  and  Fulvius  had  returned  thither  with  all  speed.  He  then 
fore  made  for  the  west  coast  by  Reate,  Amitemum,  and  over  th 
Apennines  into  the  territory  of  the  Marrucini.  From  this  point  don 
into  Apulia  he  was  marching  through  territory  for  the  most  part  i 
his  interests  or  subject  to  his  power ;  and  he  consoled  himself  for  di 
loss  of  Campania,  which  he  was  thus  abandoning,  by  a  dash  ini 
Bruttium,  to  secure  Rhegium  as  compensation  for  the  harbours  ( 
Campania.  His  march  was  so  rapid,  and  his  presence  thus  far  soot 
so  unexpected,  that  he  all  but  took  the  town,  and,  at  any  nn 
thoroughly  wasted  the  territory,  and  captured  many  of  the  inhat»taiii! 
But  Rhegium  stood  firm  ;  and  Hannibal  was  again  compelled  to  loo 
for  the  harbour,  which  it  was  imperatively  necessary  that  he  shod 
have  on  the  Italian  coast,  to  the  chance  of  taking  the  dtadd  i 
Tarentum. 
Faiii^  Meanwhile  Capua,  deprived  of  its  last  hope,  had  nothing  b< 

Capua,         surrender  and  punishment  to  expect.     So  deeply  did  the  people  fa 
'"'  that  they  had  sinned  beyond  forgiveness,  that  a  mess^e  from  Flaoo 

^ain  offering  amnesty  to  any  citizen  who,  before  a  fixed  day,  tram 
ferred  himself  to  the  Roman  camp  met  with  no  response.  They  pn 
fcrred  the  desperate  chance  of  the  officers  of  the  Pimic  garrison  bnn 
yet  able  to  communicate  with  Hannibal,  and  induce  him  to  come  ooc 
more  10  their  rescue.  But  the  Carthaginian  emissaries  were  tssb 
cepled,  and  sent  back  into  the  town,  scarred  with  Roman  rods  n 
with  their  hands  cut  off.  The  desperate  people  turned  to  the  noUe 
whom  their  internal  disputes  had  reduced  to  impotence,  but  awl 
get  no  help  from  them.  Vibius  Virius,  who  had  been  the  author  i 
the  revolt,  bad  nothing  better  to  offer  than  to  invite  all  membeis  i 
the  Senate  to  a  final  banquet,  to  be  followed  by  a  common  dnoEi 
of  poison.  Even  for  that  the  dispirited  senators  had  not  ^ 
courage.  Seven -and -twenty  only  appeared  to  share  the  pdsooa 
cup :  the  rest  sent  messengers  to  the  Roman  camp,  otTering  unm 
ditional  surrender.  Next  day  the  gates  were  thrown  open  ;  the  Cji 
thaginian  garrison  were  made  prisoners ;  and  the  members  of  th 
Senate  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  camp,  where  they  were  ■ 
once  cast  into  chains.  All  anns  were  given  up,  and  all  gold  in 
silver  handed  over  lo  the  quaestors. 
Pmtisk  The   punishment  to   be   inflicted   on   the   tovm   was   refcntd  b; 

nuntt/        Fulvius  Flaccus  to  the  Senate.     But  he  at  once  proceeded  to  wrtd 
Capua  vengeance  on  the  Capuan  senators,     Twenty-fiveofthem  were  at  Gate 

Iwenty-eighl   in   Teanum.      He  proceeded  to  both  these  places,  o» 
demned  the  men,  and  witnessed  their  execution,  without  waiting,  aaunf 
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ing  10  one  sloiy,  for  the  answer  of  the  Senate,  or  even  refusing  to  open 
ii  at  the  moment  of  the  execution  ;  and  according  to  another,  availing 
himself  of  a  clause  in  the  answer  which  seemed  to  leave  the  matter  to  "-r- 
bis  discretion.      For  the  rest  a  senalus  consultum,  passed  after  con-  ■s™""" 
itderable  discussion,  ordained  that  the  town  of  Capua  was  10  be  ^^  (-g^^ 
left  standing,  but  its  people  wholly  removed.      Some  of  the  nobles  panis, 
were  reserved  in  custody  of   Latin   towns,   the   rest   of  the   citizens  l'''"y  *""■ 
«re  sold  as  slaves.     The  territory  was  made  public  land,  in  which  ■^■*- 
Roman  tenants  {aratorts)  were  to  be  settled.     Public  buildings  were 
n  be  (he  property  of  the  Roman   people.      The  town  was   for   the 
jrcsent  to  be  occupied  by  freedmen,   artisans,  and   such  others  as, 
lot  being  citizens,  bad  not  shared  in  the  guilt.     They  were  to  have 
10  local   magistrates,   no   assembly,   no   corporate   existence  ;  but   a 
^ac/edus  was  to  be  sent  annually  from  Rome  to  administer  justice 
jvri  dicuado).     As   to    the   cities   lately   under   the  jurisdiction   of  Thtethtr 
[lapua — in    them    distinctions  were   made    between    whole    towns,  Campan- 
amilies,  and  even  individuals,  according  to  the  ascertained   extent  ""  '™""- 
if  ihar  loyalty  or  treason.     Those  who  had  not  themselves,  or  whose 
wrents  had  not   been  in  the  enemy's  camp,  were  to  be  free,  but 
o  be  for  ever  debarred  from  either  the  full   Roman   citizenship   or 
Latinitas.      All  who  had  been  in  Capua  when   its  gates  were  closed 

0  the  Romans  were,  within  a  fixed  date,  to  remove  north  of  the  Tiber. 
HuKe  who,  without  being  in  Capua  or  other  revolted  towns,  had  yet 
ut  openly  joined  the  Romans,  were  to  live  north  of  the  Liris.  Those 
»ho  had  come  over  to  the  Roman  camp  before  Hannibal's  arrival 
nighi  live  between  the  Voltumus  and  the  Liris.  No  one,  to  which- 
»er  of  these  categories  he  belonged,  was  to  have  house  or  land 
•ithin  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea.  Those  removed  beyond  the  Tiber 
'ere  not  to  acquire  property  or  build  houses  except  at  Veii,  Sutrium, 
T  Nepete,  or  hold  more  than  sixty  jugera  of  land.  The  property 
i  all  who  bad  held  office  at  Capua,  Atella,  or  Calatia  was  to  be  sold. 
rhe  material  prosperity  of  Capua  soon  revived,  but  it  remained  a 
Here  market  town  without  local  government  {pagus  or  concilialmlum) 
mtil  the  Social  war  (90),  or  perhaps  till  made  a  colony  by  Julius 
Caesar  in  59,  The  Campanian  plains,  in  spite  of  agrarian  laws, 
etnained  ager  publicus,  paying  a  rent  to  the  State,  till  Caesar  settled 
wiens  and  veterans  on  them  with  freehold  allotments. 

For  the  nest  two  years  the  war  in  Italy  centred  round  the  citadel  aio-iog. 
if  Tarentum.     The  obstinate  defence   of  it  by  M.   Livius,  whose  Tamtium. 
legligence  bad  lost  the  town,  was  of  grave  detriment  Eo  Hannibal. 
'iiy  after  diy  returned  to  its  allegiance,  and  Hannibal  was  unable 
a  detach  sufficient  troops  to  restrain  or  punish  them.     And  though 

1  fleet  of  Roman  ships,  which  endeavoured  to  victual  the  citadel,  was 
^ottered  by  some  Tarentine  vessels  under  Democrates  ;  and  thm^h 
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iia,  Cn.  Fulvius  the  proconsul  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Hannibal  a 

Coa.  M.        Herdonea,  Marcellus,  who  had  taken  Salapia,  was  still  con6deoL     Hi 

u      II       followed  Hannibal  over  the  borders  of  Lucania,  and  at  Niunistro,iKi 

IV.  M.       Volcentum,  fought  him  without  &ilure,  if  without  marked  mccea 

VaUriui      following  him  to  Apulia  as  he  retired  on  the  night  after  the  battle.    Sr 

Laevinus.     ^Aso  when   next  year  the  veteran  Fabius  resolved  to  attempt  th 

recovery  of  Tarentum  and  the  relief  of  the  citadel,  Marcelltis  was  ahli 

Tkradayf  to  keep  Hannibal  in  play  and  cover  the  attack.     Of  the  three  daji 

figltiing        fighting  at  Canusium,  the  result  of  the  first  was  doubtful ;  and  thoi^ 

y"""   .         Hannibal  gained  a  partial  victory  on  the  second  day,  both  suifoe 

jo„  *  so  severely  on  the  third,  that  Hannibal  broke  up  his  camp  in  ih 

night  and  again  retired  to  Bruttium ;  while  Marcellus  retreated  i 

Venusia,  from  which  he  did  not  venture  out  again  for  the  rest  c 

the  summer. 

Q.  FaMus  Meanwhile  the  consul  Q.  Fulvius  was  recovering  the  Hirpini,  A 

Max.  v..     pwople  of  Volceium,  and  other  Lucanians,  who  dismissed  their  Puu 

F^     "  S^i^risons  and  accepted  his  clemency  ;  and  Fabius  was  steadily  advam 

tv.  log       ingon  Tarentum.     He  had  already  taken  a  town  of  the  Sallentini  who 

the   commander  of  the   Bruttian   garrison   placed   in    Tarentum  bi 

Fabius  Hannibal  offered  to  betray  the  town  to  him.      The  intrigue  was  cm 

niatts         ducted  by  a  Bruttian  serving  in  the  Roman  army,  whose  sister  n 

Tarentum,  beloved  by  the  commander ;  and  its  result  was  to  allow  the  Ronun 

to  scale  the  wall  unresisted  where  the  Bruttian  guards  were  staiioaed 

Some  stand  was  made  by  the  Tarentines  in  the  Forum  ;  but  wbe 

their    leaders   fell,    an    indiscriminate    slaughter   of  Taientine  vn 

Carthaginian  began,  and  those  citizens  who  survived,  to  the  numbe 

it  is  said  of   30,000,  were  sold  into  slavery.      Besides  the  price  0 

these  captives  vast  stores  of  silver  and  gold  and  Works  of  art  fd 

into  the  hands  of  the  victors.     The  deportation  of  these  last  a 

Rome  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  complete  as  at  Syracuse,  fa 

Fabius  exclaimed  contemptuously,  "Let  us  leave  them  their  angr 

gods  " ;  but  a  colossal  Hercules  was  transferred  to  the  Ca[MtoI,  an 

probably  a  large  proportion  of  other  statues  and  pictures.' 

Hanniial  While  this  severe  blow  to  his  hopies  was  being  struck,  Hanniba 

loo  tail  lo    himself  was  far  off  at  Caulonia,  which  he  had  relieved  from  a  sitgi 

""*  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Fulvius,  by  a  mixed  force  of  bet 

hooters  and  Bruttians  collected  in  the  previous  year  by  Laevinus  i 

Rhegium.     Hearing  of  the  danger  of  Tarentum,  be  hastened  thiibei 

but  found  that  all  was  over ;  and,  retiring  slowly  to  Metapootuo 

tried  to  tempt  Fabius  into  an  ambush  by   means  of  a   feigned  ofio 

from  the  Metaponiines  to  surrender.     But  when  the  day  came  i" 


iucl  with  that  of  M»icdhE 

and  Ihe  same  is  implied  in  Fab.  iiii.  and  Livy  xxrii.  .6. 

YelilmaybcHalhcon!! 
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abim  to  go  the  omens  were  unfovourable,  the  hamspex  warned  him 
gainst  "the  fraud  of  the  enemy,"  and  Fabius  did  not  start;  and 
Uching  some  of  the  Metapiontine  agents  sent  to  inquire  the  reason, 
>md  them  by  threats  of  torture  to  confess.  For  the  rest  of  the  season 
abius  puisued  his  old  waiting  game,  and  Marcellus  had  not  suffi- 
ienily  recovered  from  his  three  days'  battle  with  Hannibal  to  venture 
*om  Venusia.  Fabius's  success  at  Tarentum  shielded  him  from  the 
iscontent  at  Rome  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  war,  but  Marcellus 
<as  vehemently  assailed  as  prolonging  it  for  his  private  advantage. 

He  defended  himself  triumphantly  and  was  re-elected  consul  toS.  Con. 
n-  [he  fifth  time  ;  though  the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  '^■ 
onufiees    show    the   animus    of   his   enemies.       However,    great  ]*"     /J' 
lertioos  were  made.     Twenty-one  legions  were  on  foot ;  in  every  y_    j-^ 
iiection  the  war  was  to  be  maintained.    Marcellus  returned  to  Venusia  Quintlius 
ith  a   reinforcement  ;    and  the   consuls  were   eager  to  distinguish  Crispiiiui. 
leir  year  of  office  by  the  final  expulsion  of  Hannibal  from  Italy. 
Jid  this  seemed  now  far  from  unlikely.      The  fall  of  Capua  had  cut 
im  off  from   Campania,   the   recapture  of  Tarentum   from   Apulia. 
le  seems  to  have  been  almost  confined  to  south  Lucania,  and  to 
ave  depended  chiefly  on  Croton  and  other  Greek  cities  of  the 
oast.    The  consul  Crispinus,  who  had  succeeded  lo  the  command  of 
'iImus's  army,  wished  to  emulate  his  achievement  at  Tarentum  by 
Ik  capture  of  Locri,   one  of  the  chief  of  these  Greek   cities.      But  HannHat 
(annibal  moved  down  to  relieve  it  and  was  already  encamped  on  the  "n  '^ 
^inian   promontory.     Crispinus  abandoned  the  siege  to  effect  a  T^!|™" 
action  with  Marcellus  starling  from  Venusia.     This  was  effected  ^~^ 
Kwen  Venusia  and   Bantia ;    but  the  combined  army   could   not 
■ove  southwards  upon  Locri,  because  Hannibal,  who  had  followed, 
as  encamped  a  few  miles  ofT.      They  endeavoured,  however,  to 
nxnote  the  siege  by  ordering  L.   Cincius  to  come  from  Sicily,  and 
I'  obtaining    a    detachment    from    Tarentum.     The    latter    was 
nempted  by  some  of  Hannibal's  troops  who  lay  in  wait  for  it  on 
le  road  from  Tarentnm  ;  and  the  consuls  themselves  soon  fell  into 
similar  snar& 

There  was  a  wooded  knoll  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian 
unps  which  seemed  10  the  Romans  a  good  basis  of  attack  if  properly 
icapied.  Before  doing  this,  however,  the  consuls  started  to  recon-  Dtaik  of 
nitre  it  personally,  accompanied  by  a  small  body  of  cavalry  and  by  two  Mandlvs. 
t  ibrce  officers,  among  whom  was  the  consul's  son  M.  Marcellus. 
tax  Hannibal  had  also  observed  the  advantages  of  the  post,  and  had 
ikea  care  to  station  near  it  some  of  his  Numidian  cavalry  :  or,  as 
olybius  says,  the  Numidian  cavalry,  whose  constant  duty  it  was  to 
e  lying  in  wait  to  cut  off  skirmishers,  happened  on  that  day  to  be 
Miccaled  at  its  foot     As  soon  as  their  scouts  told  them  that  a  body 
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of  the  enemy  were  coining  over  Ihe  brow  of  the  hill,  they  ascended  by 
a.  more  circuitous  route  and  got  between  the  consuls  and  their  camp. 
Finding  that  they  were  after  all  but  a  small  party,  they  charged  than 
down  hill.  The  consul  Claudius  with  many  more  was  killed,  his 
son  and  the  other  consul  Crispinus  were  wounded,  and  the  sur- 
vivors with  difficulty  regained  the  camp. 

Thus  fell  Marcellus,  a  great  soldier  if  not  a  great  man.  His 
chaiacter  was  a  subject  of  dispute  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
his  achievements  were  very  early  depreciated.  He  represents  a 
class  of  Roman  officers  which  was  about  to  be  superseded  by  another 
more  cultivated  if  not  more  able.  The  friends  and  admirers  of  the 
Scipios  could  see  little  that  was  admirable  in  a  man  whose  soldier- 
like roughness  and  perhaps  cruelty  were  not  relieved  by  the  dis- 
criminating taste  for  art  and  literature  which  was  becoming  the 
fashion.  Polybius  indeed,  the  friend  and  panegyrist  of  the  Scipios,  bad 
learnt  from  them  to  disbelieve  entirely  in  his  victories  over  Hannibal ; 
yet  though  they  were  doubtless  made  the  most  of  in  his  son's 
laudatio,  on  which  the  accounts  in  Livy  and  Plutarch  may  have  been 
founded,  it  seems  certain  that,  if  he  did  not  beat  Hannibal,  he 
managed  on  every  occasion  to  avoid  disastrous  defeat  himself.  If 
he  did  not  win  a  Zama,  neither  did  he  lose  a  Cannae.  A  RcHnan 
general  who  in  a  contest  with  Hannibal  left  the  result  only 
doubtful  did  in  effect  win  a  victory.  For  to  Hannibal  time  and  impress 
sion  were  everything.  If  he  was  to  have  any  ho[>e  of  keeping  his 
position  in  Italy  his  career  of  victory  must  be  unbroken.  Every 
mgnth  which  saw  him  only  at  a  standstill  encouraged  cities  to  fall  off, 
diminished  an  army  which  was  hardly  ever  recruited  from  home,  and 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  end  of  his  resources.  Certainly  the  so- 
called  victory  on  the  third  day's  fighting  at  Canusium  was  such 
that  the  victor  had  to  let  the  conquered  general  move  off  unopposed, 
and  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  within  walls  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  Still  Hannibal  did  withdraw  for  the  time,  and  made 
no  farther  attack.  He  had  destroyed  no  Roman  army,  and  had 
gained  no  fresh  adherent.  Nor  were  the  severities  in  Sicily  shocking 
to  Ihe  feelings  of  the  time :  the  execution  at  Leontini  of  2000  Roman 
deserters  was  not  much  worse  than  that  of  the  garrison  of  Rhegium  io 
the  previous  war ;  and  the  massacre  at  Enna — of  which  he  was  not 
the  author,  although  he  expressed  approval  of  it — might  have  been 
defended  on  the  grounds  of  necessity,  in  the  case  of  a  populace 
determined  on  defection.  His  reputation  indeed  at  Rome  suflered  ( 
less  from  any  of  these  things  than  from  the  imprudence  which  cost 
him  his  life ;  and  those  who  could  not  deny  him  the  merit  of  a 
brave  and  successful  soldier,  could  plausibly  refuse  him  the  reputation 
of  a  careful  general.     Hannibal  himself  did  not  undervalue  bim ; 
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and  gave  evidence  of  his  respect  by  being  careful  that  his  body 
should  receive  decent  burial. 

Hannibal  now  made  one  last  attempt  in  Apulia.  He  used  the  308. 
signet  ring  of  the  dead  consul  to  induce  the  people  of  Salapia  to  open  ^<""" 
their  gates  as  though  to  MarccUus.  Previous  information,  however, 
had  reached  the  Salapians  and  the  ruse  failed.  He  approached 
the  town  :  his  first  line  of  Roman  deserters  called  out  in  Latin  to 
the  sentries  to  "open  to  the  consul."  The  portcullis  was  slowly 
hauled  up,  the  Roman  deserters  rushed  in, — suddenly  it  fell  with  a 
crash.  Tlie  faithless  Romans  were  trapped  and  easily  killed  ;  while 
the  rest  of  Hannibal's  army  was  overwhelmed  by  every  kind  of 
missile  and  weight  from  the  walls,  and  had  to  retire.  He  returned, 
however,  unmolested  and  raised  the  siege  of  Locri. 

Still  he  was  in  a  situation  which  admitted  but  one  solution.     He  ^07.  Cess. 
must  be  reinforced  with  men  and  money,  or  he  must  abandon  all  i'-  f '""' 
but  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  and  perhaps   Italy  itself.      It  y^    ^ 
was  therefore  with    keen  anxiety  that  he  looked  forward  to  being  ciaudias 
)oined  by  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  who  was  said  at  length  to  be  on  his  Nero. 
vay  from  Spain  with  an  army  and  a  great  sum  of  gold  to  hire 
mercenaries.      The   rumour  of  his  coming  caused  corresponding  Masdntal. 
anxiety  at  Rome.      The  two  consuls  for  207  were  M.  Livius  Salinalor, 
who  had  in  219  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  in  lUyricum,  but 
had  been  (it  seems  unjustly)  condemned  for  malversation  in  dealing 
with   the  spoil,   and  had  retired   to  the  country  in  dudgeon,  and  C. 
Gaudius  Nero,  who  had   served    as  legatus    under    Marcellus    at 
Cantisium.     TTie  two  men  were  at  enmity  ;  but  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  Fabius    Maximus   and   the   remonstrances  of  the   Senate  to  lay 
aside  their  private  quarrel  in  the  interests  of  the  State.      They  were 
assigned  separate  provinces.  To  Livius  was  allotted  the  north  of  Italy, 
looppose  Hasdrubal ;  to  Claudius  the  command  in  south  Italy,  against 
Hannibal.      They  were  allowed  to  select  for  their  service  any  of  the 
legions  then  on  foot,  and  to  "  supplement "  them  by  fresh  levies  at 
their  discretion.     Every  effort  was  made  that  the  consuls  should  be 
early  in  the  field  ;  but  even  so,  before  they  had  started,  letters  were 
received  at  Rome  from  the  praetor  L.  Porcius,  who  was  in  Cis-Alpine 
Caul,  announcing  that  Hasdrubal  was  on  his  way. 

He   quitted    Spain   late  in   209,   leaving  his  brother  Mago  and  Hasdnbal 
Hasdrubal,  son  of  Cisco,  in  charge.      He  had  been  unable  to  cross  the  ™'"' 
eastern  Pyrenees,  as  Hannibal  had  done,  because  the  Romans  held  ^„  ^^^ 
Die  north-eastern  comer  of  Spain.     He  therefore  crossed  into  south-  rcmaiits  in 
western  Gaul,  and  spent  the   year  208   there,  going  apparently  as  5™rt 
far  north  as  the  Arvemi  (Auvergne),  collecting  allies  and  hiring  "'"'''  ""■ 
mercenaries.     He  probably  crossed  the  Alps  by  a  comparatively  easy 
pass,  either  that  of  Mont  Genivre  or  Col  de  I'Argenti^re.     At  any  rate, 
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c   he  did  not  suffer  as  Hannibal  had  done.     He  must  have  cntssd 

'  somewhat  early  in  the  season ;  but  he  had  friendly  natives  all  the 
way,  and  probably  better  information  and  guidance  ;  and  according^ 
he  arrived  in  Italy  sooner  than  either  the  Romans  or  Hannibal 
expected  him.  Moving  down  the  valley  of  the  Po,  unfortunaidi 
for  his  own  success,  he  was  induced  to  spend  a  considerable  time  ii 
attempting  to  reduce  Placentia,  instead  of  pushing  on  to  Arimbum. 
Meanwhile    Hannibal    had  drawn  his   troops  from   their  winta 

*"  quarters,  and  had  advanced  to  Grumentum,  in  the  centre  of  Lucani^, 
and  pitched  his  camp  close  lo  its  walls.  The  consul  Claudins  NeR 
was  at  Venusia,  connected  with  Grumentum  by  a  good  road,  a  distana 
of  about  fifty  miles.  Carefully  reconnoitring  in  advance,  the  Rotna 
came  down  this  road,  and  pitched  his  camp  about  a  mile  from  dui 
of  Hannibal,  with  a  stretch  of  plain  between.  No  r^^ai-  battle  tcok 
place,  but  after  several  skirmishes,  one  of  which  nearly  amounted  ti 
a  battle,  he  arranged  an  ambuscade  whereby  he  inflicted  somelhiq 
like  a  defeat  upon  Hannibal,  He,  however,  lost  1 500  men  in  ihi 
fight,  and  Hannibal  was  able  to  elude  him  and  march  oS  in  the  nigb 
towards  Venusia,  in  the  very  direction  from  which  the  consul  b«l 
come.  Thither  Nero  followed,  and  another  skirmish  look  place,  ii 
which  the  Carthaginians  lost  heavily,  and  retired  on  Metapontuin 
Still  Hannibal  was  able  with  reinforcements  obtained  there  oaa 
more  to  advance  on  Venusia  and  Canusium,  Nero  following  on  hi: 
heels,  but  not  venturing  to  attack  him. 

But  greater  events  were  at  hand.     Four  Gallic  horsemen  van 

'  galloping  down  south,  and  hearing  that  Hannibal  was  retiring  towanli 
Metapontum,  endeavoured  to  follow  him  there.  But  they  lost  tbei 
way,  and  found  themselves  at  Tarentum  instead.  They  were  caugh 
by  a  Roman  foraging  party  and  taken  to  the  propraetor  Q.  Claudius 
Threatened  with  torture,  they  confessed  that  they  were  carrying  i 
letter  from  Hasdrubal  to  Hannibal,  and  were  immediately  sent  to  llx 
consul  Nero.  The  despatch  announced  that  Hasdrubal  was  on  hii 
march  from  Ariminum,  and  expected  Hannibal  to  meet  him  ii 
Umbria.  After  sending  a  message  home  urging  that  a  force  bi 
posted  at  Namia,  which  commanded  the  road  through  Umbria  n 
Rome,  Nero  resolved  upon  a  step,  which  though  it  involved  ibi 
irregularity  of  leaving  his  province,  would,  if  successful,  baifl" 
Hasdrubal  and  destroy  Hannibal's  hopes.  This  was  to  inarch  a<n] 
without  Hannibal's  knowledge,  and  join  Livius  in  resisting  HasdniM 
whom  he  had  already  met  in  Spain  and  had  reason  to  respect. 

He  left  men  to  defend  his  camp  and  keep  up  appearances,  v^ 
starting  by  night,  sent  forward  a  message  to  Livius  announcing  his 
approach.  His  soldiers  had  been  eager  to  volunteer,  and  the  Italim 
allies  on  the  route  aided  him  with  enthusiasm.     Livius  was  near  Seu, 
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wttb  Hasdrubal  within  a  mile  of  him  ;  and,  that  his  enemy  might  not 
knotr  that  be  had  been  reinforced,  he  sent  a  message  to  Nero  begging 
hitn  to  inarch  into  camp  by  nighL     On  his  arrival  he  would  have 
had  hitn   wait  some  days    to   refresh   his  men ;   but    Nero's  plan 
demanded  baste.     He  wished  to  defeat  Hasdnibal,  and  march  back  >07- 
lo  his  camp  at  Venusia  before  Hannibal  was  aware  of  his  absence,  ^""■o" 
The    praetor    L.    Porcius    Licinus    who    had    been    hanging    on  ■^™, 
Hasdrubal's  rear,  keeping  on  high  ground,  and  annoying  the  enemy,  Mtlaurui. 
bad  joined  a  few  days  before  ;  so  that  the  Romans  probably  had  at 
least  six  legions,  or  about  60,000  men.     The  council  of  war  after  a 
loQg  debate  decided  on  immediate  action  ;  the  signal  was  given  on 
the  day  after  Nero's  arrival,  and  the  troops  drawn  out  for  battle. 

HasdrabaJ's  experienced  eye  at  once  delected  what  had  happened.  Hasdmial 
He  noticed  the  signs  of  a  long  march  in  the  worn  arms  and  the  thin  '""  ** 
horses   of   troops   which   he   had    not    seen    before,   and   noted   the  "^i^" 
increased  numbers.     Yet  he  could  not  discover  that  the  camps  were 
enlarged,  or  increased  in  number.     As  before,  there  was  the  consul's 
camp  and  the  praetor's.    But  he  had  had  experience  of  Roman  discipline 
in  Spain,  and   he  noticed   that   in   the   consul's   camp  two  trumpets 
sounded  to  arms  instead  of  one  ;  and  he  knew  that  this  indicated  the 
presence  of  the  other  consul.     What  if  it  also  indicated  that  Hannibal 
had  been  conquered  and  perhaps  slain  P     Or  that  his  letter  had  been 
intercepted  by  the  Romans  ?     Overcome  with  anxiety,  he  ordered 
instant  preparations  for  breaking  up  the  camp  and  marching  away 
by  nighL      In  the  confusion  of  the  darkness  his  guides  deserted,  and  He  fails  lo 
when  day  broke  he  found  himself  still  on  the  south  bank  of  the  "<"'  '*« 
Metannis  marching  up  stream  in  search  of  a  ford  which  he  seemed  '"''"'""• 
to  have  no  chance  of  finding.      The  banks  of  the  river  seemed  to  gel 
higher  and  higher  the  farther  he  got  from  the  sea,  and   the  windings 
of  the  stream  kept  him  so  long  on  the  march  without  accomplishing 
any  sensible  distance  that  the  enemy  had  time  to  catch  him  up. 

Wearied  and  harassed  by  their  attacks,  he  tried  to  fortify  a  camp  /feidmial 
on  some  rising  ground  near  the  river.     But  both  consuls  were  now  ''"•^  "i 
upon  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  fight.      Thus  caught  at  a  disadvantage,      ■''■ 
he  showed   high   qualities  both   as  a   tactician   and  a   soldier.      He 
availed  himself  of  some  rough  hilly  ground  to  place  the  Gauls  on  his 
left  out  of  danger  of  attack  by  the  Roman  right  commanded  by  Nero ; 
while  his  right  and  centre  (in  which  he  took  post  himself),  having 
a  somewhat  narrow  ground  to  cover,  were  more  than  usually  deep, 
and  were  protected  by  a  line  of  elephants,  immediately  behind  whom 
vere  his  brave  Ligurian  allies  ;  while  his  extreme  right,  engaged  with 
the  Roman  left,  consisted  of  his  veterans  from  Spain,  who  had  often 
fought  with  Romans  before. 

The  battle  began  by  a  charge  of  elephants-    For  a  time  they  threw 
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the  Roman  antisignani  into  confusion  and  made  them  give  ground; 
but  presently  in  the  heat  of  the  combat  these  animAls  became 
'  unmanageable,  and  as  usual  did  as  much  hann  to  their  masters  as 
to  the  enemy.  Nevertheless  the  struggle  was  violent  and  protracted, 
and  the  loss  on  both  sides  severe.  It  was  finally  decided  byanrnv 
ment  of  Nero.  He  had  in  vain  tried  to  get  at  the  Gauls  on  ibi 
enemy's  lefL  They  were  too  securely  protected  by  the  rough  gnxmd 
to  be  reached  in  front  ;  and  after  some  fruitless  eflbns  he  suddenl] 
wheeled  his  men  to  the  left  and  executed  a  flank  movement  on  tin 
rear  of  the  whole  line,  marching  steadily  to  the  left,  past  the  Romai 
left  flank,  till  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to  charge  the  vetrram 
and  Ligurians  on  the  rear  and  flank  ;  and  even  reached  the  Gauhoi 
the  enemy's  left.  Hasdrubal's  army  had  made  a  gallant  fight,  bu 
many  were  worn  out  by  night-marching  and  sleeplessness,  and  ■« 
now  cut  down  almost  without  resistance.  He  himself  fought  with  ibi 
utmost  courage  to  the  last,  cheering  on  his  men,  encouraging  tin 
weary,  and  recalling  those  who  attempted  flight ;  till,  seeing  that  ai 
was  lost,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horsC:,  and  rushing  upon  a  Romai 
cohort  died  sword  in  hand.  Ten  thousand  of  Hasdrubal's  anny  M 
and  a  large  number  were  taken  prisoner.  The  spoil  also  was  ridi 
for  Hasdrubal  had  plundered  the  country,  and  was  conveying  laip 
sums  of  gold  and  silver  for  his  brother's  use.  As  many  as  iooi 
Roman  captives  were  said  to  have  been  released.  The  Gauls  mi 
Ligurians  in  large  numbers  found  means  to  cross  the  river  md 
escape,  Li\'ius  refusing  to  pursue  them,  that  they  might  carry  U 
their  countrymen  the  news  oif  their  defeat  and  of  Roman  valour. 

On  the  same  night  Nero  started  on  his  return  march,  canyini 
with  him  the  head  of  the  brave  Hasdrubal,  which  on  his  arrival  bi 
caused  to  be  thrown  in  front  of  the  Carthaginian  lines,  while  som 
African  prisoners  were  also  displayed,  and  two  of  them  allowed  M 
go  to  Hannibal  with  the  news.  The  brutality  of  the  treatment  a 
Hasdrubal  is  a  contrast,  not  creditable  to  Roman  feeling,  with  Hii> 
nibal's  respectfiil  treatment  of  the  corpse  of  his  great  opponcd 
Marcellus.  The  Romans  were  fighting  for  life  and  freedom  with  ai 
invader,  and  an  invader  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  wild  beast  laibc 
than  an  honourable  enemy. 

Naturally  the  news  was  received  at  Rome  with  a  transpon  a 
joy.  At  first  people  could  not  believe  it,  from  the  intensity  of  ibdi 
wish  that  it  might  be  true.  It  had  been  felt  that  a  crisis  of  ib 
utmost  importance  was  at  hand  :  if  Hannibal  were  reinforced  and 
enriched  the  war  would  have  to  be  fought  again,  and  bitter  experiemt 
had  proved  his  superiority  in  the  field  to  any  living  Roman,  Tbc 
anxiety  therefore  had  been  extreme,  and  the  relief  was  in  proponioc- 
In  the  midst  of  preparation  for  the  supreme  effort  to  save  their  home 
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ind  lives  tbey  suddenly  found  themselves  safe  Iroin  all  chance  of 
ittack,  and  with  hopes — rendered  exaggerated  by  the  reaction — of 
Iriving  the  dreaded  enemy  from  the  land.     Nor  were  they  wrong.    Tke 
lannibal  himself  at  once  recognised  the  gravity  of  the  disaster,  and  deciiivi 
rilhdrawing  to  Lacinium,  concentrated  there  all  his  available  forces,   'j^J""" 
iJdng  with  him  the  Metapontines  whom  he  could  no  longer  protect   "iaiiU  ok 
Lnd  whether  or  no  he  really  said,  as  Livy  represents,  that  he  "  recog-  tjannibars 
ised  the  fortune  of  Carthage,"  words  which  Horace  has  embalmed  fesUion, 
1  his  spirited  lines — 

Occldit  occidit 

nominis  Hasdrubole  mterempto — 
K  words  express  a  fact.     His  chance  in  Italy  was  over.     The  war  ffanniia/ 
IS  Irom  that  time  to  be  decided  in  Spain  and  Africa.     Hannibal  '*"'  "f 
ideed  stayed  three  more  years  in   Italy;  but  he  seems  to  have  ^I/fj-B 
hnost  confined  himself  to  his  quarters  near  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  tromon- 
.aciEian   promontory,  where   he   left  that  engraved  record  of  his  imy. 
diievements  and  the  numbers  of  his  troops,  in  Greek  and  Puttie  'oj-'oj- 
haracters,  which  Polybius  saw  and  copied. 

Even  at  this  low  ebb  of  his  fortunes  he  showed  his  extraordinary 
lualities  as  a  commander  of  men.  Without  adequate  money  or 
Mans  of  supply  he  kept  his  heterogeneous  army  together,  untroubled 
ly  mutiny  or  serious  desertion ;  and  though  he  struck  no  farther 
'owofany  consequence,  he  remained  almost  unmolested — a  lion  at 
ay  whom  the  hunters  dared  not  stir.  It  was  the  course  of  events 
faewbere,  and  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own  country,  which  did 
iiat  the  Roman  armies  could  not  do,  and  forced  hitn  to  leave 
taly. 
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Change  in  Ihe  locaiion  of  ihe  war — Etctiis  in  Sicily  from  aio  and  setttcmcMi 
Ihe  island^The  war  in  Spain  from  aij — Recovery  of  Sagunium — ^fpliu- 
Fallof  ihcSclpio3[aia)— GBlkntryoTL.  Marcius— C  Claudius  in^iKH 
witted  by  Hasdnibal  (aii-aio)— Characier  of  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio — EJem 
proconsul  for  Spain  (an) — His  Rrsl  jear  in  Spain  spent  in  negotiatkwi  (iii 
309) — Capture  of  New  Canhage  and  release  oT  hoalages  (309)— Battle  1 
Baecula  and  depanure  oT  Hasdnibal  for  Iialy  (308)— Battle  of  Ilipa — Sdpa 
visit  10  Syphax  :  his  itlness,  and  the  mutiny  on  the  Sucre — His  interview  wit 
Masannasa- — Thcdefea.tof  Indibilis  and  Mandonius(zo7-3o6) — Sdpio  rrmn 
lo  Rome  (ao6-ao5)~Scipio  elected  consul  has  Sicily  as  his  province,  ja 
prepares  10  invade  Africa  (305) — The  disturbance  at  Locun  and  acciGali«u< 
Scipio  (205-304) — He  crosses  to  Africa,  is  joined  by  Masannasa.  and  wirra 
near  Uiica  (304-303) — Storm  and  burning  of  the  camps  of  Hasdnibal  la 
Syphax  (303) — Hannibal  returns  to  Africa  (303)— Negotiations  for  pw 
tnoken  ofT— Hannibal*s  interview  wilii  Sdpio — Victory  al  Zama  and  ten 
imposed  on  Carthage  (soa). 

WkEN  Marcellus  quitted  Sicily  he  did  not  leave  it  clear  of  Ca 
thaginians.  Agrigenttun  still  held  out,  and  was  presently  reinforce 
from  Carthage,  which  caused  the  defection  of  certain  Sicel  (m 
Greek)  towns,  such  as  Morgantia,  Hybla,  and  Macella.  They  net 
easily  reduced  by  the  praetor,  and  their  territory  divided  amoe 
Roman  adherents.  Stilt  the  war  was  not  finished,  and  Marcdli 
was  refused  a  triumph.'  He  was,  however,  elected  consul  for  il 
fourth  time  for  210  with  Laevinus,  lately  engaged  with   Philip  1 

'  He  was  allowed  a  triumphal  procession  up  Ihe  Alban  mount,  but  ohIti 
cvalio  in  the  city  (Livy,  xivi.  31).  In  the  aaiiio  there  was  no  ctiartot  or  liiK 
crown  ;  the  general  entered  on  foot  crowned  with  myrtle.  The  tacm  liuoti 
on  this  subject  is  Gellius  v.  6.  Plutarch  {Mart.  xxii. )  attributes  tbe  ti:fus*l  d 
Irmmph  to  jealousy.  But  the  technical  objection  was  valid  (though  not  alvn 
maintained)  that  a  genera]  to  triumph  must  bring  borne  his  army  on  the  as 
plelion  of  a  war,  and  not  band  it  over  (o  a  successor  in  his  "province^" 
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Macedon.     The  lateness  of  the  return  of  Laevinus  from  Greece  no. 
caused  a  delay  in  the  allotment  of  provinces,  but  finally  Sicily  and  Co"-  ^■ 
the  fleet  fell  to  Marcellus,   Italy  to  Laevinus.     But  envoys  from  ^1^;%^ 
Syracuse  were  in  Rome,  and  they  expressed  the  utmost  consternation  jy^  ^y 
at   Sicily   being   again    governed    by   Marcellus,       "  He    had    been   Valerius 
ruthless   before,   what   would   he   be  with   the  knowledge  that   they  Laevinut. 
come  to  Rome  to  complain  of  him  ?     Better  for  the  island  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  fires  of  Etna  or  sunk  in  the  sea!"     To  many  at 
Rome  indeed,  remembering  the  hfe-long  fidelity  of  Hiero,  the  fate  of 
Syracuse  had  seemed  cruel  in  spite  of  subsequent  defections.     But 
the  envoys  could   not  fairly  plead   that   these   defections   had  been 
wholly  the  work  of  their  rulers  ;  and  the  Senate,  after  listening  to 
them  and  to    Marcellus,  confirmed  his   "  acts,"  while  promising   in 
general  terms  to  take  the  fortunes  of  Syracuse  into  kindly  considera- 
tion.     But,  however  stem  in   Sicily,  Marcellus  now  proved  willing  to 
make  a  graceful  concession.     He  affirmed  indeed  that  the  deputation 
had  been  got  up  by  his  personal  enemy  the  praetor  M.  Cornelius ; 
but  before  the  passing  of  the  decree  he  had  exchanged  provinces 
with  Laevinus,  and   undertaken    the   campaign   against    Hannibal, 
which  was  to  be  his  lasL 

No  warlike  movement  was  tnade  in   Sicily  imtil  the  autumn.  Fail^ 
When    Laevinus  at  last  arrived  his  first  care  was  to  relieve  the  Agrigcn- 
ifistractions  and  miseries  of  Syracuse.     He  then  marched  against  '""■  ""■ 
Agrigentum,  from  which  Manna's  Numidian  cavalry  was  scouring  the 
country.    At  his  approach  Hanno  was  promptly  betrayed  by  Mutines, 
whom  Hannibal  had  sent  to  take  the  place  of  Hippocrates  at  the  head 
trf'tfae  cavalry,     Hanno  deprived  him  of  this  command,  and  Mutines 
revenged  himself  by  opening  communications  with   Laevinus,  and 
throwing  open  the  gate  nearest  the  sea  to  the  Roman  troops.    Hanno 
and  Epicydes  escaped  to  the  beach,  and  crossed  in  a  small  vessel  to 
Carthage ;  but  the  Punic  garrison,  and  such   Sicilians  as  were  in 
arms,  were  cut  to  pieces  as   they  endeavoured   to   fly   through  the 
gates ;  the  leading  men  in  the  city  were  executed,  and  the  other 
inhabitants  sold  as  sbves :  a  terrible  example  which  caused  the  Suiminion 
speedy  surrender  of  twenty  other  towns,  six  more  being  reduced  by  of  Sictlian 
force.     These  were  treated  with  greater  or  less  severity  according    '"'^'* 
to  their  conduct,  but  in  all  of  them  Laevinus  induced  or  forced  the 
inhabitants  to  abandon  arms  and  devote  themselves  10  agriculture. 
Sicily  was  to  be  the  granary  of  Rome.     There  was  to  be  no  more 
local   independence   of   small    sovereign    states,   warring   with   each 
other  or  joining  external  powers.     Though  certain  local  laws  and 
franchises  were  retained  all  were  to  be  under  the  praetor.     One 
elemeDt  of  mischief  the  consul  removed  altogether.     He  took  to 
Italy  a  mixed  crowd  of  ditferent  nationalities,  bankrupts,  exiles,  and 
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criminals,  who  to  the  number  of  4000  had  been  long  Uving  m 
plunder  at  Agathyma.  These  we  have  seen  settled  near  Rbegimn 
and  employed  in  harrying  its  territory  and  besieging  Caulonia. 

The  close  of  210  therefore  witnessed  the  fin^  expulsion  of  tin 
Carthaginians  from  Sicily,  and  its  entire  submission  to  Rome 
Henceforth  its  regular  military  establishment  consisted  of  two  iegioa 
made  up  of  the  disgraced  survivors  of  Cannae  and  Herdonea,  kep 
there  in  perpetuity  till  the  end  of  the  war,  without  being  able  U 
count  their  years  of  service  or  enjoying  the  usual  privileges  0 
furlough.!  Even  the  naval  force  was  temporarily  diminished  b 
thirty  triremes  being  sent  to  Tarentum,  while  the  remainder  were  v 
make  descents  upon  the  Afirican  coast  But  a  permanent  redactio 
c-  of  the  naval  force  at  Lilybaeum  was  not  thought  possible  until  in  iv. 
Laevinus — who  had  returned  to  Sicily  in  the  previous  year  after  ih 
,  recovery  of  Tarentum,  and  now  had  a  fleet  of  100  vessels — h* 
■um,  made  the  seas  safe  for  the  com  ships  by  a  decisive  victory  over  lb 
Carthaginian  ships.  He  had  been  raving  the  coast  near  Utia 
and  on  his  way  back  to  Lilybaeum  fell  in  with  the  Punic  fleet  o 
seventy  sail,  of  which  he  took  seventeen  and  sunk  four.  AftO'  da 
the  winter  of  206-205  was  uneventful ;  the  greater  part  of  the  dee 
was  taken  home,  and  it  was  not  till  P.  Scipio's  arrival  in  205  ibi 
Sicily  again  became  the  scene  of  military  preparations  as  a  stepiHnj 
stone  to  Africa.  This  last  was  the  natural  sequel  of  his  achievecitnt 
in  Spain,  and  we  must  therefore  go  back  to  trace  the  events  in  tin 
country. 
ir  We  have  already  seen  that  the  operations  of  Gnaeus  in  317,  *■> 

'"■  of  the  two  brothers  Gnaeus  and  Pubhus  in  216-215,  had  secured* 
Rotnan  position  north  of  the  Ebro.  Tarraco  was  their  regular  vinte 
quarters,  and  the  Roman  position  there  was  never  serioosly  ii 
danger.  TThe  course  of  the  campaigns  of  the  next  ten  years  (2 1 5-206 
is  not  clear  either  as  to  its  chronology  or  geography,  bnt  son 
ui  0/  general  facts  may  be  grasped  Spain  (excluding  Lustiania)  may  fa 
our  purpose  be  roughly  divided  into  three  parts :  the  district  nw^ 
of  the  Ebro ;  that  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Saltus  Castnloneis 
(Sierra  Aforma) ;  and  that  between  these  mountains  and  the  m 
The  first,  as  yet  without  distinctive  name,  was  inhabited  by  seiw 
powerfiil  tribes,  of  which  the  chief  were  the  Uergetes.  The  secco 
— afterwards  called  Tarraconensis — contained  the  Celtiberi,  C* 
petani,  Oretani,  Bastetani,  and  others.  The  third — Baetica^we  iw 
regard  as  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Anas  {Gitadiana\  and  watew 
by  the   Baetis  {Guadalquiver),  which  divides  it  almost  in  half     Tb 
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Romans,  as  has  been  said,  held  the  ■first  of  these  districts  or  part  of 
It,  but  the  Carthaginians  were  supreitie  in  Baetica.  The  tribes  of 
ihe  intervening  district  joined  fir^t  one  side  and  then  the  other,  as  their 
fears  or  their  interest  dictated.  Some  were  never  subdued  by  either ; 
some  had  given  hostages  to  Hannibal  or  Hasdrubal,  and  were  only 
tsiiained  by  fears  for  them  from  joining  the  Romans  ;  many  cared 
'm  neither,  and  only  wished  to  be  left  to  their  strongholds  and 
Htdalory  habits.  On  the  coast  of  this  middle  district  were  the 
biies  of  Saguntum  and  New  Carthage,  and  the  possession  of  these 
[especially  of  New  Carthage)  was  of  the  first  importance  as  impressing 
4e  native  tribes,  and  as  offering  facilities  for  the  advance  of  the 
RoDians  from  the  north  or  of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  south. 
Baetica  contained  rich  silver  mines  (as  well  perhaps  as  New  Carthage 
tself^  from  which  the  Carthaginians  drew  the  means  of  supporting 
he  war.     It  was  therefore  a  great  object  to  drive  them  out  of  it,  and 

0  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  next  ten  years'  war  we  shall  see  that, 
then  the  Romans  are  most  successful,  the  fighting  is  on  or  south  of 
h*  Baetis,  and  the  intervening  tribes  fevour  the  Roman  cause ; 
■ten  the  Romans  are  unsuccessfiil,  the  Punic  arms  force  the 
idhesion  of  the  central  tribes,  and  push  the  war  up  to  the  Ebro. 
'Vhen  the  Roman  cause  is  lowest  of  all,  the  llergetes  on  the  north 
^tbe  Ebro  break  off. 

The  next    year  and   a  half  was    marked  by    an    addition    to  313-iri. 
■b*  native  allies,  and  by  abortive  negotiations   with   Syphax,   king  P^llff'^ 
i  western  Numidia,  with  a  view  to  an  invasion  of  Africa.      But  -^V™- 

1  was  barren  of  military  achievement.  The  Carthaginians  in- 
Tcased  their  forces  in  Spain ;  prevented  Syphax  from  joining  the 
tomans  by  instigating  Gala,  the  lather  of  Masannasa,  to  attack 
lim ;  and  engaged  Masannasa  himself  to  take  over  a  body  of 
I'umidian  cavalry.  The  Romans,  on  their  side,  had  secured  a 
orce  of  10,000  Celriberians,  and  haJd  prevented  Hasdrubal's  march 
"1   Italy  ;   but    they   fciund    themselves    now    confronted    by   three 

overfill  armies,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  213  that  they  deter-  The  iknt 
nined  to  attack  them.     Mago  and  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Cisco,  were  Punic 
lose  together ;   Hasdrubal,  son  of  Hamilcar,  was  separated  by  a  '"^'''- 
onsiderable  distance  from  the  other  two.      Gec^raphical  details  are 
|uite  uncertain,  but  it  seems  that  all  three  were  at  no  great  distance 
fwn  the  Ebro,  which  in  itself  shows  that  the  previous  inactivity  of 
^  Scipios  had  been  compulsory.     They  now  decided  to  make  a 
imuhaneous   attack  on   the   two   Carthaginian   positions.      Publius, 
rith  two-thirds   of  the  anny,   was  to  attack  Mago  and    Hasdrubal 
■iiconis  ;  Gnaeus,  with  the  rest  of  the  veterans  and  the  Celtiberian 
Uies,  Hasdrubal  spn  of  Hamilcar.     But  as  Gnaeus  approached  the 
nemy  the   Celtiberians   were   tampered  with  by    Hasdrubal,  and 
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suddenly  abandoned  th«  Roman  cainp ;  and  nothing  remained  for 
tbe  weakened  army  but  retreat,  which  Gnaeus  at  once  attempted, 
followed  closely  by  the  enemy.  Publius  was  still  more  unfortunate, 
or  imprudent  in  his  choice  of  ground.  He  found  himself  harassed 
by  Masannasa's  cavalry,  of  whose  arrival  in  Africa  he  seems  not  to 
have  known  j  his  fatigue  parties  were  cut  off,  and  he  was  kept  in 
constant  alarm  and  want  of  necessaries.  To  make  mattei^  wot^ 
he  heard  that  Indibilis  was  on  bis  way  with  7500  Suessetani  to 
join  Mago.  He  resolved  to  quit  his  camp  and  intercept  this  rein- 
forcement. It  was  a  desperate  move,  for  unless  he  eluded  Mago's 
observation  he  would  be  between  two  hostile  forces,  away  from  the 
protection  of  his  camp.  And,  in  fact,  when  he  had  all  but  defeated 
Indibilis,  he  suddenly  found  his  rear  attacked  by  the  Numidian 
cavalry.  Thus  caught  he  exerted  himself  gallantly,  but  before  long 
fell  mortally  wounded.  For  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  to  escape 
cavalry  was  impossible,  and  nightfall  alone  prevented  the  slaughter 
from  being  complete.  Happily  for  the  survivors  the  Carthaginians, 
instead  of  pursuing,  hurried  away  next  morning  to  join  Hasdnibal 
son  of  Hamilcar  against  Gnaeus.  This  junction  was  not  effected  for 
about  three  weeks,  but  yet  before  Gnaeus  had  heard  of  his  brother's 
falL  He  divined  it,  however,  from  observing  the  increase  in  the 
enemy's  numbers,  and  endeavoured  to  retreat  under  cover  of  night 
But  the  cavalry  caught  him  up,  and  a  slight  eminence  in  a  generally 
flat  country  offered  the  only  hope  of  defence.  There  was  no  time 
for  entrenchment ;  the  packs  of  the  sumpter  beasts  and  other  baggage 
were  piled  up  to  form  a  rampart,  but  soon  fell  before  an  enemy 
flushed  with  victory  and  confident  in  superior  numbers.  Gnaeus 
seems  lo  have  fallen  almost  at  the  first  charge  with  many  of  his 
men.  The  greater  part  found  protection  in  a  neighbouring  forest, 
and  eventually  reached  the  camp  fortified  by  Publius. 

The  Scipios  had  exercised  great  influence  in  Spain,  and  their 
loss  seemed  a  deathblow  to  the  Roman  cause.  That  the  disaster  did 
not  in  fact  prove  utterly  ruinous  was  due  to  the  energy  of  L.  Marcius, 
a  young  eques  in  the  army  of  Gnaeus.  He  collected  the  ftigitives, 
drew  reinforcements  from  places  in  which  there  were  Roman 
garrisons,  and  having  effected  a  junction  with  Fonteius,  whom 
Publius  had  left  in  charge  of  his  camp,  led  the  combined  army 
across  the  Ebro  and  encamped  in  safety.  Hasdrubal  Giscoois 
followed,  hoping  to  sweep  the  Romans  out  of  Spain  ;  but  L.  Marcius 
inspired  his  men  with  such  enthusiasm,  exhorting  them  not  to 
lament  but  to  avenge  their  beloved  comnwnders,  that  when  the 
enemy's  bugles  were  heard,  the  excited  soldiers,  almost  in  spite  of 
their  leader,  burst  from  the  camp  upon  the  foe  advancing  in  loose 
order  and  expecting  an  easy  prey.     The  attack  was  so  unexpected 
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u>d  desperate  that  ibe  Carthaginians  hailed,  wavered,  and  finally 

noke  into  fiiU  retreat.     Marcius,  with  the  prudence  of  a  practised  Afairim 

rcHiunander,  exerted  himself  with  voice  and  hand  to  prevent  pursuit,  '""^  '^ 

»hich  might  easily  have  proved  fatal  to  such  inferior  numbers,  and  ""'■''■ 

iTought  back  the  excited  soldiers  into  the  camp.    The  Carthaginians, 

>ho  bad  yielded  to  a  sudden  panic,  soon  recovered  themselves  when 

jiey  found  the  pursuit  stopped,  and  returned  leisurely  to  their  own 

amp.     Livy  found  various  accounts  of  the  subsequent  achievements 

if  L  Marcius,  and  prefers  that  which  represents  him  as  capturing 

m  Punic  camps  and  killing  many  thousands  of  the  enemy.     But  if 

be  Carthaginian  camps  had  thus  been  stormed,  we  should  hardly 

:ipea  the  Romans  to  have  been  confined,  as  they  were,  to  a  narrow 

lisrrict  north  of  the  Ebro ;  or  that  there  should  have  been  a  general 

lefection,  as  (here  seems  to  have  been,  throughout  Spain.     On  the 

xher  hand,  it  is  clear  that  Marcius  must  in  some  way  have  checked 

the  Carthaginian  advance.     For  when  in  the  late  summer  of  2 1 1 

ihe  praetor  C.  Claudius  Nero  arrived,  he  found  the  army  encamped 

m  the  Ebro,  and  the  headquarters  at  Tarraco  undisturbed,  and 

DO  forward  movement  on  foot  on  the  part  of  the  Punic  generals. 

Nert^  destined  to  be  famous  afterwards  on  the  Metaunis,  effected  c,  Claud- 
vaUang  m  Spain.     He  had  been  sent  with  a  considerable  force  after  <«j  A'm. 
ihe  fall  of  Capua,  and  taking  over  the  army  of  Marcius  advanced  *"  ■S/"'"- 
iuo  Baetica,  and  succeeded  in  catching  Masdrubal  son  of  Hamilcar  '"' 
in  a  wooded  valley  near  Ilitergis,  but  was  outwitted  by  a  pretended 
n^oiiation  for  the  evacuation  of  Spain,  while  Hasdrubal  withdrew 
his  men  from  their  dangerous  positiotL     The  Senate  determined  to 
supersede  Nero  by  some  officer  of  experience.      But  it  was  difUcult 
ID  find  any  one  willing  to  undertake  the  task.      Spain  was  now,  as 
later,  apt  to  become  the  grave  of  military  reputations,  and  the  recent 
^  of  the  Scipios  enhanced  the  feeling  against  the  undertaking. 
The  ordinary   magistrates  were   perhaps  fully  employed   elsewhere, 
^  at  any  rate  some  special  appointment  was  thought  necessary  and 
sas  referred  to  the  comitia.     But  when  the  comitia  met,  no  one  had 
giveo  in  his  name.     It  was  at  this  crisis  that  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  />,  Comti- 
SOD  of  the  Publius  who  had  recently  fallen  in  Spain,  proclaimed  his  '<"  Scipio 
willingness  to  undertake  the  command.     He  was  only  twenty-four  ('V"- 
yeais  old,  and  custom—though  no  law  as  yet — confined  the  consular  ^"'L 
lank  to  men  nearly  twenty  years  older.      But  Scipio  had  before  bid  take  the 
defiance  to  such  restrictions,  and  had  already  given  proof  of  courage  command. 
Md  eneigy.     In  2 18  he  had  saved  his  felher's  life  on  the  Ticinus  ; 
!□  ]i6  bad   prevented  the  contemplated  desertion  of  young  nobles 
^er  Cannae ;  and  when  elected  aedile  for  2 1 2  had  replied  to  objectors, 
ihat  if  all  the  centuriae  named  him,  that  would  make  him  old  enough, 
I^is  good  looks  and  a  certain  dignified  reserve  impressed  people  with 
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confidence,  enhanced  by  the  popular  belief,  which  he  at  least  did  hk 
discourage,  that  he  enjoyed  in  some  special  way  the  favour  mi 
intimacy  of  the  gods.  At  times  his  fece  was  said  to  glow  and  his 
whole  fnnn  to  expand,  as  frotn  divine  afflatus,  and  the  soldiers  wbo 
saw  him  caught  some  of  his  enthusiasm  and  fek  assured  of  vicloir. 
With  all  this  he  was  wary  and  calculating,  leaving  nothing  to  chanct, 
and  taking  all  precautions  of  a  prudent  generaL  He  had  also  ibe 
faculty  of  gaining  the  respect  of  equals  and  enemies.  It  was  cbied)' 
owing  to  him  that  Masannasa  became  a  firm  ally  of  Rome,  Uui 
Syphax  wavered  in  allegiance  to  Carthage.  From  Hannibal  himsdl 
he  extorted  warm  admiration,  and  upon  Prusias  and  Antiochus  tia- 
cised  commanding  influence.  His  greatness  showed  itself  in  hn 
appreciation  of  good  qualities  in  others.  L.  Marcius,  neglected  bj 
Nero,  was  honoured  and  employed  by  him,  and  the  disgraced  soldien 
of  Cannae  were  freely  admitted  to  his  anny  of  Africa.  Though  do 
specially  connected,  like  the  younger  Africanus,  with  literary  men, 
he  was  highly  educated,  and  represented  the  more  refined  and  libeil 
class  of  nobles,  as  opposed  to  the  party  whose  typical  hero  m 
Fabius,  and  who  were  displeased  even  at  success  if  it  invohd 
breaches  of  custom  or  tended  to  trench  on  senatorial  dignity.  Sud 
was  the  man  who  now  came  forward  with  the  confidence  of  yoaih, 
yet  with  the  gravity  becoming  his  rank.  His  election  was  canin 
with  enthusiasm.  And  when  doubts  arose  on  accoimt  of  bis  ^ 
and  the  unfortunate  associations  attaching  to  his  name  in  Spain,  Ix 
calmed  the  feelings  of  the  people  by  a  speech  which  soothed  abra 
and  inspired  hope. 

Late  in  211,  or  early  in  2to,  he  reached  Spain  with  a  T«infonc 
ment  of  men  and  ships.  But  the  year  210  witnessed,  it  seems,* 
warlike  operations  :  it  was  taken  up  with  negotiations  and  visits  H 
allies,  whose  deputies  had  waited  upon  him  almost  immediately  on  Ibi 
arrival  at  Tarraco.  However,  he  did  not  neglect  the  army  alrtadi 
in  the  country,  or  show  jealousy  of  L.  Marcius.  He  treated  bio 
with  all  honour  ;  and  visiting  the  men  in  their  quarters,  praised  then 
for  the  courage  with  which  they  had  defended  the  province  and  allied 
and  by  word  and  deed  inspired  that  feeling  of  confidence  which  ii 
war  largely  contributes  to  its  own  fulfilment.  He  found  that  be  hai 
three  Carthaginian  armies  with  which  to  reckon.  Mago  was  ii 
the  vicinity  of  Carteia  (Gibraltar),  Hasdrubal  Gisconis  at  the  moall 
of  the  Tagus,  Hasdrubal  son  of  Hamilcar  in  Cediral  Spain  amooj 
the  Carpetani, — a  position  of  things  which  shows  that  Mardns  bM 
been  on  the  whole  successful,  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  il" 
fact  that  Saguntum  was  still  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrisoD  and  ii^ 
restored  inhabitants.  Scipio  had  made  careful  inquiries  as  in  th 
state  of  things  in  Spain  before  leaving  Rome.     Slill  it  was  not  ess] 
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lo  decide  to  what  point  to  direct  his  attack.     If  he  marched  against  HispUn  of 
the  nearest  of  the  three,  Hasdrubal  son  of  Hamilcar,  he  might  be  •"tt^H'tg 
met  by  a  combination  of  all.     Hasdrubal  son  of  Cisco  might  march  7^"^ 
up  the  Tagus,  and  Mago  through  the  now  fiiendly  tribes  of  the  south.    wiHia-o/ 
If  he  avoided   this  and  marched  south  to  attack   Mago,  a  junction  of  110-209 
ihe  iwxi  Hasdrubals  might  shut  him  otT  from  return.     But  there  was 
one  town,  the  chief  seat  of  Carthaginian  power,  from  which  all  three 
camps  were  at  a  considerable  distance,  the  nearest  nol   less  than  ten 
days*  march.      If  NEW  CaRThagE  became  Roman  instead  of  Car- 
thaginian   it   would  serve  as  a   headquarters  as    safe  as   Tanaco, 
commanding  the  south  and  the  nearest  crossing  to  Carthage.     He 
had  therefore  privately  resolved   to  leave  all  three  generals  alone  and 
make  straight  for  it.      Extreme  secrecy  was  needed  lest  the  Punic 
commanders   should  anticipate  him.      During  the  winter,   therefore, 
be  quietly  informed  himself  of  everything  concerning  it,  the  use  and 
conveniency  of  its  harbour,  the  nature  of  its  defences,  and  the  number 
of  its  garrisot).    So  secure  had  it  seemed  10  the  Carthaginian  leaders, 
that  though   their  magazines,  their  money,  and  all  thnr  Spanish 
hostages  were  there,  though  it  was  the  place  of  landing  for  all  stores 
and  reinforcements  from  home,  it  was  only  protected  by  a  garrison 
of  1000  men,  while  its  numerous  inhabitants  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  mechanics  and  fishermen,  wholly  unaccustomed  to  arms. 

The  bay  on  which  New  Carthage  stood  was  an  indentation  of  Nca 
about  a  mile  in  length,  forming  a  good  harbour,  and  partially  closed  <-''"iiagt. 
by  the  island  Skombraria,  At  the  bottom  of  this  bay  was  a  Cher- 
sonese, on  which  were  two  elevations  of  201  and  123  feet  respect- 
ively, one  called  the  mount  of  Asclepius,  on  the  east,  and  the  other 
'he  mount  of  Hasdrubal  (who  had  built  a  palace  on  it)  on  the  west 
side.  The  depression  between  these  two  towards  the  sea  was  pro- 
tected by  a  wall.  On  the  nonh  of  the  town  were  three  hills,  which — 
taking  them  from  west  to  east — were  called  Mons  Satumi  (151  feet), 
Mons  Aletis  (144  feet),  and  Mons  Vulcani  {168  feet).  The  city  wall, 
forming  a  circuit  of  between  two  and  three  miles,  followed  the  line  of 
these  hills.  But  besides  this,  two-thirds  of  the  wall  was  protected 
by  a  great  inland  sea  or  lagoon  (now  dry),  which,  communicating  Thelaguon. 
with  the  harbour  to  the  west  of  the  town,  swept  round  the  north  and 
part  of  the  eastern  walls,  leaving  a  neck  of  land  of  about  a  third  of  a 
mtle  in  extent.  Here  was  the  natural  approach  to  the  city,  and  along 
this  space  therefore  the  walls  were  lofty  and  strong.  That  part  of 
Ihem  which  was  washed  by  the  lagoon  was  comparatively  low  and 
less  carefully  guarded,  as  not  being  open  to  escalade.  Scipio,  how- 
cier,  had  leamt  from  native  fishermen  that  at  certain  states  of  the 
'ide  the  lagoon  was  shallow  enough  to  allow  an  approach  to  the 
*alls,  and  had  a  plan  ready  which  he  carried  out  successfully. 
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''  Laelius,  his  life-long  friend,  who  alone  was  in  the  secret  of  the 
expedition,  was  directed  to  be  at  New  Carthage  with  the  fleet  on  a 

"  fixed  day,  to  assist  in  the  assault,  and  to  take  off  the  troops  in  case 
of  failure.  The  men  generally  were  easily  kept  in  the  dark,  for  the 
veterans  were  accustomed  to  march  south  into  Baetica,  and  when 
Scipio  led  them  across  the  Ebro  there  was  nothing  to  show  to  whai 
point  their  inarch  was  directed.  The  distance  between  the  Ebro  and 
New  Carthage,  about  300  miles,  was  rapidly  accomplished.'  And 
it  was  not  until  they  were  encamped  in  sight  of  the  city  walls  that 
Scipio  explained  to  his  men  the  object  of  their  march. 

The  fleet  under  Laelius  arrived  in  the  harbour  simultaneously 
with  the  army,  and  Scipio  lost  no  time  in  commencing  operations. 
His  camp  was  pitched  opposite  the  city  gate,  in  the  lofty  walls 
which  faced  to  the  north-east  upon  the  neck  of  land  between  the 
lagoon  and  the  sea.  He  drew  lines  of  defence  on  his  rear,  but  left 
the  front  of  his  camp  open.  He  was  rot  afraid  of  the  weak  garrison 
of  the  town,  but  an  attack  of  any  of  the  three  Punic  generals  who 
might  arrive  to  raise  the  siege  must  be  provided  against.  Mago,  the 
commandant  of  the  Punic  garrison,  was  taken  by  surprise,  bul 
organised  a  resistance  with  courage  and  skill.  He  divided  his  1000 
men  between  the  part  of  the  walls  attacked  by  Scipio  and  the  citadel. 
He  armed  3000  of  the  most  available  of  the  citizens,  and  placed 
them  at  the  gates  fronting  the  Romans,  ready  to  sally  against  the 
enemy.  Scipio  drew  these  men  out  by  sending  a  detachment  to 
threaten  an  escalade,  covered  by  2000  of  his  best  troops,  whom  he 
would  be  able  to  support  all  the  more  promptly  that  his  men  would 

1  not  have  to  file  out  of  a  narrow  gate,  but  could  start  from  all  parts 
of  the  camp  at  once.  Their  approach  to  the  wall  was  met  by  a  sally, 
which  they  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy.  The  garrison  had 
advanced  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  attack  the  besiegers,  their  supports 
could  only  come  up  slowly  through  the  gate,  and  when  beaten  back 
they  had  all  to  crowd  through  the  same  narrow  entrance,  losing 
almost  as  many  in  the  crush  as  on  the  field.  The  Romans  all  but 
forced  their  way  in  with  the  fugitives,  and  at  least  were  able  to  fix 
their  ladders  on  the  walls,  which  however  proved  to  be  too  high  and 
well  defended  to  be  thus  taken.     But  to  the  mortification  of  the 

-  defenders  the  attempt,  from  which  towards  the  afternoon  the  Romans 
had  desisted  with  some  loss,  was  renewed  later  in  the  day.     This, 


'  Polyl^s  {x.  11)  says  thai  he  arrived  on  the  leventh  day.  without  ckailf 
Btating  the  poinl  of  departure  from  which  he  is  ceckoning.  Llvy  (iicvi.  4a)  ap 
outright  "on  the  seventh  day  from  the  Ebro,"  ll  is  clear  thai  for  an  army  10 
march  300  miles  in  seven  days  is  practically  impossible.  Livy  is  simply  eopjiiE 
Polytiius,  and  the  only  solution  spems  10  be  to  suppose  an  early  corruption  in  Ihi 
tent  or  Ibe  latter. 
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however,  was  only  to  cover  another  movement.     Men    had  been 

standing  by  the  side  of  the  lagoon  furnished  with  ladders,  and  the 

lime  was  now  come  at  which  Scipio  had  learnt  that  its  waters  would 

ebb.    They  were  in  fact  visibly  sinking,  and  he  bade  the  men  step  T/u  lagom 

in  without   fear  and    make   for   the   low   part   of  the  wall.      It   was  f^atd. 

successfully  scaled   and   found  to  be  almost  deserted,   the  garrison 

being  attracted  to  the  other  Roman  assault.     The  few  guards  met 

by  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  they  made  their  way  along  the  walls,  were 

easily  overpowered  ',  and  presently  the  gates  facing  the  Roman  camp, 

already  assaulted  from  without,  were  reached  and  forced  open.    Thus 

the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the   Romans,  by  the  aid   it  seemed  of 

that  Neptune  who,  as  Scipio  had  told  them,  had  appeared  to  him  in 

bis  sleep  and  suggested  the  plan. 

Hanno,  who  had  retired  to  the  citadel,  presently  surrendered  on  Surmdtr 
promise  of  his  life,  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter,  which  had  been  y""""- 
permitled  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  city  held  out,  was  stopped,  and  ^/„,^^  ^r 
the  soldiers  were  confined  to  taking  booty.     They  were  ordered  to  ou  taum. 
coflect  it  in  the  market-place,  and  to  bivouac  by  it  for  the  night.      It  loq. 
was  extTaordinarily  rich.     The  gold  and  silver,  coined  and  uncoined, 
<ridi  cups  and  plate,  amounted  to  more  than  600  talents  (^144,000), 
and  was  handed  over  to  the  quaestor.     But  besides  this,  and  a  vast 
miscellaneous  booty,  which  was  divided   among   the  army,    Scipio 
obtained  a  great  store  of  war  material — arms,  missiles,  and  catapults  ; 
immense  granaries  of  spelt  and  barley,  iS  vessels  of  war  and    1 13 
merchant  vessels,  many  of  them  laden  with  com  or  naval  stores,  and 
10,000  captives  of  full  age.      These  last  were  not  sold.     Those  who 
seemed  suitable  were  drafted  into  the  navy,  now  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  captured  vessels ;  while  those  skilled  in  handicrafts, 
especially  armourers  and  the  like,  were  encouraged  to  carry  on  their 
industries  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Roman  overseer  to  each 
thirty  of  them,  with  the  promise  of  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war  if 
they  deserved  it.     At  present  they  were  to  be  slaves,  not  of  any 
individual,  but  of  the  Roman  people.     Laelius  was  sent  home  with 
the  news,  carrying  with  him  Mago  and  fifteen  Carthaginian  senators. 
Scipio  remained  at  New  Carthage,  seeing  to  the  restoration  of  the 
fbnifications,  drilling  his  men,  and  practising  his  ships  till  it  was  time 
to  retnm  to  Tarraco. 

The  wealth  thus  obtained  was  of  great  importance  in  sparing  the  Imperiattce 
exhausted  treasury  at  home,  but  he  had  also  secured  a  base  of  opera-  ^'^ 
lions  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  which  he  was  converting  ^^"  ^ 
into  a  "  workshop  of  war  "  to  supply  his  own  needs,  while  he  deprived  cariliagt. 
them  of  their  best  port  and  source  of  supplies.     What  this  did  for 
the  Roman  cause  in  Spain  was  shown  by  the  deputations  which  met 
Sdpio  on  his  return  march  proffering  submission  and  alliance.    These 
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envoys  of  native  tribes  were  told  to  meet  him  at  Tarraco,  where  he 
meant  to  hold  a  congress  of  representatives  of  Spain  north  and  south 
of  the  Ebro  alike.  Scipio  had  also  found  at  New  Carthage  a  means 
of  winning  the  regard  and  gratitude  of  the  chiefs.  There  were 
there  300  host^es,  some  children,  both  boys  and  girU,  some  young 
men,  some  grown  women.  These  he  treated  with  fatherly  kindness, 
presenting  them  with  suitable  presents,  and  promising  them  an  early 
restoration  to  their  homes.  A  special  appeal  for  protection  against 
the  licentiousness  of  their  Carthaginian  guards  from  the  wife  and 
daughters  of  Mandonius  was  courteously  answered  by  Sdpio,  who 
caused  them  to  be  carefully  guarded  to  Tarraco  ;  and  the  self-contro! 
which  he  exereised  in  the  case  of  a  beautiful  girl  taken  prisoner  by 
Roman  soldiers,  whom  he  restored  to  her  father  without  ransom,  still 
farther  enhanced  his  reputation  among  the  Spaniards.  His  winter 
quarters  at  Tarraco  were  thronged  by  chiefs  who  came  to  receive  their 
I  relatives  and  declare  their  adhesion  to  the  Roman  cause.  The  move- 
ment was  begun  by  Edeco,  chief  of  the  Edeloni.  But  presently  it  was 
joined  also  by  the  leaders  of  the  Ilergetes,  Indibihs  and  Mandonius, 
who  were  serving  in  Hasdrubal's  camp,  but  were  discontented  at  the 
overbearing  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  news  of  Scipio's 
kindness  to  Mandonius's  wife  and  daughters  confinned  a  resolution 
to  which  they  had  been  coming.  They  quitted  Hasdrubal,  and,  en- 
trenching themselves  separately,  wailed  an  opportunity  of  joining 
Scipio,  with  whom  they  were  already  in  communication. 

They  accordingly  did  so  when  in  the  following  year  Scipio 
marched  into  Baetica  to  attack  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Hamilcar,  who 
seems  to  have  moved  there  after  the  fall  of  New  Carthage,  to  supply 
himself  with  money  from  the  mines  as  a  preparation  for  his  march 
into  Italy,  for  which  the  low  state  of  the  Carthaginian  fortunes  in  Spain 
made  him  think  the  time  had  come.  Hasdrubal  neither  expected 
nor  wished  to  get  away  without  fighting  Scipio,  and  seems  to  hare 
been  desirous  of  putting  this  last  chance  to  the  test.  His  camp  was 
at  Baecula,  but  on  Scipio's  approach  he  shifted  his  quarters  to  a 
more  favourable  position,  where  his  rear  was  protected  t^  a  river  and 
his  front  by  a  steep  ascent.  Strong,  however,  as  the  piosition  was, 
Scipio  attempted  to  storm  it;  and  though  he  did  not  entirely  succeed, 
the  result  of  the  fighting  seems  to  have  decided  Hasdrubal  against 
farther  risk.  He  had  sent  on  his  elephants  and  money  towards  the 
Tagus  to  meet  Hasdmbal,  son  of  Gisco,  and  during  the  night  following 
the  assault  marched  after  them.  But  Scipio,  though  he  was  able  to 
occupy  the  abandoned  camp,  had  won  no  such  victory  as  enabled 
him  to  follow,  in  the  face  of  two  other  unconquered  armies,  which  he 
knew  to  be  within  a  moderate  distance.  Hasdrubal  therefore  marched 
off  undisturbed  towards  the  lower  Tagus,  where  he  effected  a  junction 
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'ith  Hasdnibal,  son  of  Cisco,  and  Mago.     After  some  rearrange-  Haidruial 
wnt  of  forces  he  continued  on  his  way  lo  the  western  Pyrenees,  and  £°"  <<> 
lenee  into  Gaol,  to  prepare  for  his  march  into  Italy  which  was  to  ^"JlJ^' 
nd  its  catastrophe  on  the  Metaurus. 

Sdpio  had  thus  let  his  enemy  slip,  and  could  only  make  Up  for 
lii  by  warning  the  government  at  home,  as  soon  as  he  had  ascer- 
lined,  by  sending  horsemen  to  watch  the  retiring  army,  the  direction 
f  iheir  march.  After  remaining  some  time  in  the  camp  of  Hasdrubal, 
nd  farther  conciliating  the  Spaniards  by  dismissing  Spanish  prisoners  winur  01 
1  their  homes,  he  led  his  army  back  to  winter  quarters  at  Tarraco.  10S-20J. 
lie  remaining  Carthaginian  generals  made  no  attempt  to  molest  him. 
lasdrubal,  son  of  Cisco,  went  to  Lusitania  to  raise  fresh  recruits, 
nd  MagD  to  Cades,  a  Punic  settlement  which  had  now  become  their 
ndquarters  and  port  of  landing  from  Africa,  and  as  yet  had  had  no 
xpeiience  of  Roman  arms. 

The  arrangement  of  events  during  the  next  two  years  (207-306)  toj-io6. 
i  not  clear,  but  as  the  war  was  practically  brought  to  a  conclusion  Gradual 
y  the  end  of  zo6  it  must  be  that  on  the  whole  the  Roman  anns  fj*"^*^ 
fre  steadily  progressing  throughout.      P.  Scipio  first  opposed  Has-  ^^^^ 
Iribal,  son  of  Cisco,  in  Baetica ;  Silanus  confronted  Mago  in  Celtiberia ; 
Jid  the  proconsul's  brother,  L.  Scipio,  was  among  the  Bastitani,  a 
xnerful  tribe  on  the  south-east  coast.    The  Carthaginians  at  home  now 
wiJved  upon  a  greater  effort,    A  new  army  was  sent  lo  Spain  under 
^anno,  which,  joining  Mago  and  his  Celtiberian  allies,  was  checked 
'  Dot  beaten  by  Silanus ;  while  L.  Scipio  took  Aurinx  near  Munda, 
<m]  sufficient   success  was  obtained  to  warrant  his  being  sent  home 
ndi  captives  and  a  triumphant  despatch.     The  Carthaginian  cause 
ru  eveiywhere  failing.     Hasdrubal  had  fallen  on  the  Metaurus  :  the 
innies  in  Spain  had  been  steadily  pushed  southwards,  until  a  small 
tisirict  from  Cades  to  Carteia  was  all  they  could  count  iheir  own. 

But  another  ethn  was  to  be  made.  In  the  latter  part  of  107  Baiiltt^ 
Hasannasa  appears  to  have  crossed  to  Spain  again  with  Numidian  ^^'P^-  '°^- 
avjliy.  Mago  had  been  able  to  raise  50,000  infantry  and  4500 
asilry,  for  the  Spaniards  have  always  shown  a  curious  faculty  for 
laewiog  a  lost  war  by  endless  local  efforts ;  and  just  when  their 
onuDcs  seemed  lowest  M^o  and  Hasdrubal  found  themselves  at 
he  head  of  a  large  army.  Scipio,  who  had  also  obtained  reinforce- 
iKnis  from  a  chief  named  Colichas,  marched  southward  on  hearing 
l>ai  Hasdrubal  had  ventured  again  into  Baetica  and  was  encamped 
>eaj  Uipa  on  the  Baetis.  He  pitched  his  camp  near  Baecula,  and 
Aerraflering  some  annoyance  from  Masannasa's  cavalry  and  spending 
ante  days  in  skirmishing,  led  out  his  army  and  offered  battle.  He 
lisinisted  hb  Spanish  troops,  however,  and  took  care  that  the  results 
rf  the  battle  should  depend  upon  the  Romans.     These  were  placed 
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on  his  two  wings  and  advanced  at  a  brisk  pace,  while  the  Spaniards 
in  the  centre  were  ordered  to  advance  slowly.  His  two  wings  dteicfbit 
engaged  and  defeated  the  two  wings  of  the  enemy,  whose  men, 
having  been  forced  out  of  camp  very  early  by  the  Roman  cavaltj 
skirmishing  up  to  their  lines,  were  hungry  and  weary.  The  Car- 
thaginian centre  could  not  aid  the  wings,  because  they  could  sec 
Scipio's  Spaniards  advancing,  and  yet  could  not  gel  into  oootan 
with  the  enemy.  By  thus  "refusing  his  centre"  Scipio  secured  thai 
the  best  soldiers  of  the  enemy  should  never  be  engaged  at  alL  Tbt 
rout  of  Hasdrubal's  wings  infected  the  centre,  and  he  was  soon  in 
full  retreat.  The  Romans  were  said  to  have  been  only  ptevented 
from  storming  the  camp  by  a  violent  storm  of  rain. 
f^^it  -""^  '°**  ^  ^^^  ''^"'^  *"  followed  by  the  desertion  of  many  at 

iflUpa  ''^^"  allies,  and  the  wearied  Carthaginian  soldiers,  who  had  had  tc 
spend  much  of  the  time  imperatively  needed  for  rest  in  strengthening 
their  defences,  before  daylight  next  morning  had  abandoned  the 
camp  and  were  in  full  retreat.  The  Romans  fallowed,  hoping  to  cui 
them  off  at  the  passage  of  the  Baeiis,  to  which  natives  had  guided 
them  by  a  shorter  route.  But  Hasdrubal,  finding  the  river  closed  tc 
him,  abandoned  any  attempt  to  force  a  passage,  and  turning  south- 
ward made  for  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  which  was  reached,  tbovgli 
with  much  loss  at  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  cavalry.  Finding  soon 
ships  ready  he  made  his  way  to  Gades,  from  which  he  sent  bad 
the  ships  to  bring  off  Mago  and  some  of  his  men.  The  great  anny, 
collected  with  such  pains,  was  utterly  dispersed  and  broken  np. 
Many  had  perished  in  the  battle  and  the  retreat,  many  more  deserted 
to  the  Romans,  and  some  of  the  remainder  found  refuge  in  tb« 
neighbouring  towns.  But  to  all  effective  purposes  the  Carthaginian! 
were  now  driven  from  Spain,  and  Lucius  Scipio  was  again  sent  bwn^ 
with  many  captives  of  rank,  to  carry  the  jo>-ful  news. 
^-aotf.  Between  this  time  and  the  end  of  206  there  was  indeed  sooe 

^^j  fighting  with  natives,  and  some  difficulties  to  overcome  with  ilw 

Syfhax.  Roman  army  itself.  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Cisco,  and  Mago  were  still  id 
Spain,  but  they  were  confined  to  the  island  and  district  of  Cades,  whik 
Adherbal  still  commanded  some  ships  in  its  harbour.  But  SdiMofcH 
satisfied  that  he  could  leave  the  rest  of  the  campaign  to  Silanus,  whik 
he  concerted  measures  for  his  great  plan  of  transferring  the  war  10 
Africa,  Returning  to  Tarraco  he  sent  Laelius  with  presents  w 
S)^hax,  king  of  the  Massaesylians,  to  detach  him  from  Canbagc; 
and  when  Laelius  reported  that  he  was  well  inclined  but  desired  to 
negotiate  with  the  general  personally,  Scijrio  resolved  to  got  H* 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  dominions  of  Syphax  alnioa 
simultaneously  with  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Cisco,  who  was  sailing  hooK 
from  Cades.     Syphax  entertained  both  with  equal  cxnutesy.     Sd[M 
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Ia>-  (m  the  same  couch  with  Hasdnibal  at  supper,  who  was  much 
impressed  by  his  dignified  courtesy.  "  Scipio  seemed  to  him,"  he 
said,  "even  more  admirable  in  conversation  than  in  war."  Syphax 
himself  also  was  won  over,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  and  made  some 
Ktms  wiih  Scipio  which  were  satisfactory  at  the  time,  though  he 
proved  in  the  fiiture  a  fickle  and  worthless  ally. 

On  his  return  to  Spain  Scipio  found  that  L.  Marcius  had  reduced  iiineu  <^ 
Castulo,  Iltiturgis,  Astapa,  and  other  places  which  had  declared  for  ^'^^P'^- 
the  Carthaginians,  and   he    now  celebrated    his   trinmph    at   New 
Canh^e  by  feasts  and  gladiatorial  shows.     But  the  fatigues  of  the 
•ni  had  been  too  much  for  him  ;  he  became  seriously  ill,  and  a 
leport  was   circulated   of  his   death.       The   effect   was   remarkable. 
Indibilis  and  Mandonius,  whose  hopes  in  joining  the  Roman  alliance  inJUilii 
had  not  been   fiiUy   gr>(tified,    led   their  peoples,  the    Ilergetes  and  and  Man- 
Lacelani,  across  the  Ebro  and  descended  upon  central  Spain.     Even  ~^^' 
some  Roman   troops,  stationed  on  the  Sucro  to  overawe  the  central 
tribes,  growing  licentious  from  long  inactivity,  broke  out  into  mutiny,  MuHny  ef 
drove  their  tribunes  out  of  the  camp,  and  elected  two  private  soldiers  Roman 
to  command   them,  who  assumed   the  ensigns  of  the  highest  military  '™^^. 
rank.     They  alleged  arrears  of  pay,  and  hoped  to  recoup  themselves 
by  unrestrained   plunder.      When   the   new  commanders   had   for  a 
short  time  enjoyed  their  power  and  the  men  their  license,  it  became 
tnown  that  the  rumours  of  Scipio's  death  were  false,  and  even  the 
severity  of  his  illness  exaggerated.     The  feeling  of  uneasiness  and 
^nn  began  to  take  the  place  of  over-confidence,  and  presently  the 
camp  was  visited  by  seven  military  tribunes,  who  invited  the  soldiers 
fo  come  on  a  fixed  day  separately  or  in  a  body  to  New  Carthage  to 
recdve  their  pay,  with  which  Scipio  had  taken  care  to  provide  himself. 
They  resolved  to  go  in  a  body,  and  were  confirmed  in  their  belief 
that  ihe  proconsul  meant  to  treat  them  gently  by  meeting  the  advanced 
guard  of  an  army  leaving   New  Carthage  for  a  campaign  against 
Indibilis  as  they  arrived  at  the  gates  of  New  Carthage.      But,  though 
they  did   not   know   it,   these   troops   returned   to   the   town   in   the 
evening  ;  and  their  own  leaders,  to  the  number  of  thirty-five,  after 
being  entertained  by  officers  in  the  town,  had  been  arrested.      At 
daybreak  next  morning,  being  summoned   to  a  meeting,  they  went 
in  high  spirits,  expecting  the  satisfaction  of  (heir  demands.    Assembled 
before  the  tribimal,  they  found  themselves  surrounded   by  the  men 
"horn  they  believed  to  have  left  the  town  :  but,  though  rendered 
uneasy  at  the  sight,  they  did  not  know  what  was  really  going  to 
bappen.      Presently  Scipio   himself  appeared   in  the  tribunal  and 
addressed  them,  and  his  words  must  at  once  have  warned  them  that 
ibeir  high  hopes  were  vain.      He  pointed  out    that   their  alleged 
grievances  were  groundless  ;  that  the  arrears  of  pay  should  have 
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Thi  ring-  been  asked  for  from  himself  with  proper  respect  and  submission  -. 
ItaJtrs  that  in  any  case  it  did  not  justify  rebellion  against  their  country  and 

puntsHtd.  JQiuing  with  her  enemies ;  that  their  idea  of  becoming  masters  of 
Spain  under  such  leadership  as  they  had  adopted  was  ludicrous ;  and 
that  their  only  excuse  lay  in  the  fickleness  and  gullibility  of  a  crowd, 
which,  "  like  the  sea  which  is  in  itself  safe  and  quiet,  but  when  winds 
fall  violently  upon  it,  takes  the  character  of  the  blasts  which  lash  i( 
into  fury."  Therefore,  he  concluded,  he  should  pardon  them,  twi 
should  show  no  mercy  to  the  leaders  who  had  seduced  them  lo 
mutiny.  Thunderstruck  by  the  severity  of  the  geneial,  and  by  the 
sudden  clashing  of  swords  and  shields  from  the  troops  surrtnmding 
them,  the  men  looked  on  with  silent  terror  while  the  thirty-five  ring- 
leaders were  brought  out,  stripped,  and  bound,  and  submitted  to  the 
usual  military  punishment  of  scouring  and  beheading.  Without  a 
word  or  movement  of  resistance,  the  cowed  mutineers  took  the 
military  oath  of  obedience  and  received  the  promised  pardiM. 
Mage  Meanwhile  L.  Marcius  had  been  suppressing  some  fresh  attempts 

"tain  far  "^  Hanno,  an  officer  of  Mago's,  in  the  valley  of  the  Baetis  ;  and 
//afy.  Laelius  had  in  vain  tried  to  take  advantage  of  treason  from  within 

to  seize  Gades.  This  failure,  with  the  news  of  the  movement  of 
Indibilis,  and  of  the  mutiny,  had  encouraged  Mago  to  send  hoinc 
asking  for  reinforcements.  But  the  Carthaginian  government  had 
abandoned  hope  in  Spain,  and  ordered  Mago  to  go  by  sea  to  Liguha. 
and  create  a  diversion  for  Hannibal  by  rousing  the  Ligurians  and 
Italian  Gauls.  He  accordingly  set  sail,  ftimished  with  money  htm 
home  and  by  exactions  in  Spain,  and  after  touching  on  the  coast 
near  New  Carthage,  from  which  he  was  driven  by  the  Roman  garri- 
son, and  vainly  attempting  to  return  to  Cades,  finally  arrived  at 
Minorca,  and  wintered  there  in  preparation  for  the  crossing  to  Italy 
in  the  spring. 
Scipia  Scipio  was  to  go  home  at  the  end  of  206  ;  but  had  still  to  repress 

prtpara  indibilis  and  Mandonius.  A  fourteen  days'  march  brought  him  from 
kome  106  New  Carthage  into  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  where  the  Ilergetes  appear 
Diftat  v/  to  have  been  easily  defeated,  though  Mandonius  and  Indibilis  escaped. 
Mt  They  shortly  afterwards  submitted,  and  were  allowed  to  compound 

/lergeies.  (gj.  [heir  treason  by  a  fine  ;  but  under  Scipio's  successors  staned 
another  movement  which  cost  them  their  lives.  This  defeat  of  the 
Ilergetes  had  not  only  convinced  Mago  that  he  had  no  more  to 
Adiusi<mof  hope  for  in  Spain,  but  had  also  decided  Masannasa  on  the  plan  d 
Mman-  joining  Rome,  to  which  his  interests  in  Africa,  opposed  by  Sypbis 
"    "'  and  Carthage,  had  also  been  bringing  him.      He  had  for  some  tiiDe 

been  in  communication  with  the  propraetor,  M.  Silanus,  but  wished 
to  have  an  interview  with  Scipio  himself ;  and  accordingly  when, 
under  pretence  of  acquiring  more  room  for  his  cavalry  he  had  crossed 
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Tom  the  islands  of  Cades  to  the  mainland,  Scipio  thought  it  worth 
•hilc  to  journey  across  Spain  to  meet  him.  For  being  now  wholly 
KDt  on  his  expedition  against  Carthage,  every  alliance  in  Africa  was 
rf  value  in  his  eyes.  Masannasa  was  completely  won  by  Scipio,  and 
VDmised  the  utmost  help  in  his  power.  Solemn  pledges  of  friend- 
ihip  were  interchanged,  and  Scipio  returned  to  Tarraco  unth  the 
issurance  that  the  famous  Numidian  cavalry  would  be  at  his  service 
theoever  he  landed  in  Africa. 

He  might,  perhaps,  have  wished  to  go  there  without  returning  to  Safin 
ilOTie.     But  the  Senate  was  jealous  of  farther  military  command  '^t"""  *•> 
King  in  die  hands  of  one  who  had  not  held  the  highest  office  at  f^^^'^ 
lome.     His  successor  was  already  appointed,  and  as  he  could  not  ^^ 
Dok  lor  a  farther  extension  of  impcrium  in  Spain,  with  leave  to  go  to 
^fnca,  he  wished  to  hand  over  his  province  at  once,  and  arrive  in 
Rome  in  time  for  the  consular  elections.     He  was  received  by  the 
Knaie  sitting  in   the  temple  of  Bellona,  that  he  might  claim  his 
liinnph  before  losing  his  imperium  by  entering  the  pomoerium.      He 
Tpaned  that  he  "  had  fought  with  four  generals  and  four  victorious 
inrues,  and  had  not  \eft  a  single  Carthaginian  {i.e.  Carthaginian  sol- 
lici)  in  Spain."     The  triumph  was  refiised  on  the  technical  ground 
^I  he  had   held    no   regular  magistracy  ;  he  had  had  proconsular 
IMwcr,  but  had  been  neither  consul  nor  praetor, 

Scipio  cared   little  for  the  triumph.     He  felt  certain  of  getting  aoj.  Cea. 
fnM  the  people   what   he    wanted,  in   spite  of  senatorial  jealousy.  ^-  ''ST'/' 
Accordingly  at  the  next  Comitia  all  the  centuries  named  him  consul,  'pi^ic'^"^ 
lie  crowd  of  voters  being   unusually  great.      His  colleague  was  P.  Crassus. 
Licbius  Crassus,   who,   as  pontifex  maximus,  would  be  unable  to 
tave  lialy.l     Ii  was  clear,  therefore,  that  whatever  foreign  "  province  " 
faj  assigned  to  the  consuls  would   have  to  be  his.      That  the  people 
■upported  his  wishes  was  made  clear  by  the  crowds  which  frequented 
>>s  house,  or  fallowed  him  when  he  appeared  in  public,  and  the  con- 
ident  predictions  heard  on  all  sides  that  he  would  finish  the  second 
(Wc  war,  as  Lutatius  finished  the  first      Sicily  and  Brultium  were 
he  provinces  assigned  to  the  consuls ;  but  there  was  no  need  for 
^em  to  draw  lots ;  as  Crassus  could  not  leave  Italy,  it  followed  that  Cmtiro- 
^((wmusi  have  Sicily,    But  as  he  also  desired  authority  to  extend  his  versy 
operations  to  Africa,  if  it  seemed  good,  he  brought  this  question  before  ^^  ^ 
teSenateat  its  first  meeting  under  his  presidency;  and  let  it  be  known  taScifids 
J>3t,  if  the  Senate  refused  its  sanction,  he  would  appeal  to  the  people  frBpaal, 
W  a  law  giving  him  the  required  permission.     TTius  he  had  two  parties  March 
in  the  Senate  opposed  to  him.    One,  to  whom  the  extension  of  the  war  '°i- 
DtD  Ajrica  seemed  a  dangerous  deviation  from  the  Fabian  policy  of 

'  A  nde  first  violated  by  L.  Crassus  in  131.  and  lAen  Bdomrds. 
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caution  ;  the  other,  who  were  jealous  of  transferring  lo  the  people  the 
arrangement  of  the  provinces,  which,  by  a  well-established  convention, 
had  been  lefl  to  the  Senate.  The  view  of  the  former  was  stated  by 
the  aged  Fabius  himself,  who,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  pointed  out 
the  risks  and  dangers  of  an  expedition  into  Africa  while  Hannibal  was 
still  in  Italy  ;  and  declared  that  a  consular  army  was  not  enrolled  to 
serve  the  private  ambition  of  the  consul,  but  to  guard  Italy  and  the 
city.  Scipio  answered  that  the  expedition  to  Africa  would  force 
Hannibal  to  leave  Italy  more  effectually  than  an  attack  on  him  there, 
and  that  it  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  people  that  the 
enemy  should  at  length  suffer  what  they  had  so  long  been  inflicting. 

The  other  objection  was  stated  by  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  victor 
of  Capua,  who  had  been  dictator  and  four  times  consul  He  asked 
the  consul  directly  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  provinces  lo  the  Senate  and  abide  by  its  decision,  or 
to  bring  a  rogation  before  the  people  ?  And  On  Scipio's  replying 
evasively  that  "he  would  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Republic," 
Fulvius  appealed  to  the  tribunes  to  protect  him  if  he  refused  to  vote, 
when  he  knew  that  the  consul  would  not  abide  by  the  vote  of  the 
majority  if  against  his  wishes.  The  tribunes  decided  that,  if  Scipio 
determined  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  people,  they  would  protect  any 
senator  refusing  to  vote.  Next  day  Scipio,  after  a  conference  with 
his  colleague,  gave  the  required  assurance,  and  the  Senate  on  their 
part  compromised  the  matter  by  allowing  him  the  province  of  Sicily, 
with  permission  to  cross  to  Africa  "  if  he  should  consider  it  to  be  for 
the  interests  of  the  Republic."  He  was,  in  fact,  in  the  same  position 
as  the  commanders  on  the  Greek  coast  had  been  during  the  last 
few  years.  Their  province  is  sometimes  described  as  "  Greece,"  as 
"  Greece  and  Macedonia,"  sometimes  simply  as  the  "  fleet " ;  the  truth 
being  that  a  discretion  had  to  be  allowed,  and  the  exact  bounds  of 
such  a  "  province  "  could  not  be  defined. 

Moreover  he  was  not  sent  to  Sicily  as  a  provincial  governor; 
the  annual  praetor  would  go  there  as  usual  It  was  a  military  com- 
mand,— which  was  now  only  needed  in  Sicily  as  a  base  for  ftather 
operations.  Though  the  Senate  had  thus  given  in,  it  did  not  reftain 
from  showing  its  jealousy.  Scipio  was  refused  authority  to  levy  troops 
beyond  those  already  serving  in  Sicily,  which,  together  with  the  ships, 
were  put  under  his  command.  Tliis,  however,  did  not  trouble  him. 
He  could  not  well  be  forbidden  to  employ  volunteers,  and  of  these  he 
soon  had  7000  from  various  cities  in  Etruria,  some  of  which  ofleted 
new  ships  and  every  kind  of  material  for  their  outfit,  and  large  sup- 
plies of  com.  Thus  furnished  with  a  considerable  force,  without 
expense  lo  the  treasury,  he  sailed  to  Sicily,  leaving  the  Senate  lo 
3  Mago,  who  had  seized  Genua  and  Savona,  and 
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m  delecting  a  targe  anny  of  Ligurians,  with  the  hope  of  marching 
souih  to  join  Hannibal. 

Scipio  spent  the  remainder  of  this  autumn  and  the  winter  following  Scifiio  in 
in  Sitily,  collecting  provisions  and  stores,  repairing  and  refitting  Sicify, 
ships,  and  organising  his  army  for  his  meditated  expedition   into  '°S-">4- 
Africa.     He  had  been  accompanied  to  the  island  by  300  equites,  for 
slioin  ibe  Senate   refused  equipment      But   he  used   his   power  of 
aforcing  the  service  of  inhabitants  of  Sicilian  towns  to  equip  them. 
Summoning  out  300  Sicilians,  he  offered  to  allow  ihem  to  abstain 
ium  the  service  on  condition  that  they  gave  their  horses  and  aims  to 
lis  Italians  as  their  substitutes.     The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and 
icipio  had  thus  a  body  of  cavalry  in  which  he  felt  confidence.     His 
topulariiy  in   Sicily  was  farther  increased  by  the  equity  with  which 
Kdeeided  disputes  between  the  Sicilians  and  Italian  settlers;  and, 
Iwugh  he  did  not  go  to  Africa  himself  this  year,  he  sent  Laelius  pnpar- 
Hlh  a  fleet,  who  was  immediately  joined  by  Masannasa,  and  returned  atioai  in 
wJro  with  spoils  from  the  African  coast.     This  expedition  had  caused  (-"'^^•'g'- 
he  greatest  alarm  in  Carthage,  where  a  fleet  was  hurriedly  sent  out  '"•*' 
c  aitadi  Laelius  at  Hippo ;  preparations  for  raising  an  army  and 
Ktualling  the  city  were  hastily  made ;   and  messages  sent  round  to 
Ik  ndghbouring   Libyan   tribes  to  ask  for  help ;  while  money  was 
cspaiched  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia  to  induce  him  to  effect  a 
iiinsioD  by  invading  Italy. 

The  success  of  laelius  and  the  ascertained  fidelity  of  Masannasa  Tnuilts 
Bile  the  Roman  army  eager  to  cross  at  once.  But  Scipio  had  "'  Lxri, 
Rarentjy  determined  not  to  make  his  expedition  till  the  following  '"■''■ 
:>nng,  and  was  at  any  rate  detained  for  a  time  by  the  prospect  of 
resting  an  important  Greek  town  in  Italy  from  the  Carthaginians. 
ecti  had  early  revolted  to  the  Punic  side,  driving  out  its  aristocrats, 
bo  weie  generally  favourable  to  Rome.  These  men  had  found  a 
'uge  at  Rhegium  ;  and  they  now,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  mis- 
toieous  refugees,  made  their  way  thither  and  effected  an  escalade 
(he  night  The  Punic  garrison  still  held  one  of  the  two  citadels, 
hiie  the  other  was  occupied  by  Q.  Pleminius,  the  propraetor,  who 
id  been  ordered  by  Scipio  to  supfKirt  the  invaders  from  Rhegium. 
be  two  citadels  were  thus  the  bases  from  which  sallies  were  made 
r  stmie  days  by  the  opposing  forces.  Hannibal  was  said  to  be 
^roaching  to  relieve  the  Carthaginian  garrison ;  and  Scipio,  being 
W  that  Pleminius  was  in  danger,  crossed  at  once  to  Locri.  Hanni- 
>l  bad  advanced  from  his  position  on  the  Lacinian  promontory  to 
e  bank  of  the  river  Butrotus,  and  had  even  approached  the  walls  of 
e  city  so  close,  it  is  said,  that  a  missile  killed  a  man  at  his  side. 
>',  as  usual,  he  could  not  or  would  not  attempt  an  attack  upon 
lUa.  and  hearii^  that  Scipio  was  in  the  town  he  retired,  sending 
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word  to  Hamitcar  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.     Hamilcar  accord- 
ingly abandoned  the  citadel  during  the  night,  and  hastened  to  unite 
himself  with  Hannibal's  relieving  army.    Scipio  then  put  Pleminius  ii 
charge  of  the  citadel  and  town,  and  returned  to  Messana. 
Miieen-  But  quarrels  arose  between  the  garrison  under  Pleminius,  whid 

dad  of  he  had  brought  from  Rhegium,  and  the  soldiers  whom  Scipio  bac 
fUmiHitii  piafgj  jj,  Locri,  under  the  command  of  some  tribunes.  Pleminin; 
took  the  side  of  his  own  men,  arrested  and  flogged  the  tribunes,  ant 
was  almost  killed  himself  in  the  military  riot  which  followed.  Sci[n( 
hurried  across  again,  and  summoned  both  Pleminius  and  the  tribune 
before  him.  He  acquitted  Pleminius,  and  ordered  the  tribunes  lo  bi 
sent  in  chains  to  Rome  to  be  judged  by  the  Senate.  But  directly  hi 
had  returned  to  Syracuse  Pleminius  vented  his  anger  by  puttint 
them  to  death  in  circumstances  of  atrocious  cruelty,  and  cast  co 
their  bodies  unburied.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  treated  the  natiw 
with  abominable  violence,  especially  those  whom  he  discovered  tt 
have  complained  of  his  conduct  to  Scipio,  while  he  made  the  Romv 
government  scandalous  by  licentiousness  and  extortion, 
204,  The  Locrians  sent  legates  to  lay  their  case  before  the  Senate 

Call.  M.  especially  complaining  of  Pleminius's  sacrilegious  avarice  in  plundciine 
„"^ '"'  the  temple  of  Proserpine.  The  Senate  asked  them  wbetber  thn 
fronius.  Ii^d  reported  their  grievance  to  Scipio.  They  replied  that  they  had 
TAt  but  that  he  was  wholly  occupied  in  his  preparations  for  his  voyip 

anitplaint     (q  ftfrica  ;  and  that,  moreover,  when  he  had  heard  the  case  before 
jj,^^^       he   had    condemned    the    tribunes    to    imprisonment,    and    had   kf 
the  guilty  Pleminius  in  power.     This  was  too  good  an  opportuns; 
to  be  passed  over  by   Scipio's   enemies.      Fabius  denianded  tin 
Pleminius   should  be  brought  in  chains  to   Rome,  and   that  Scip" 
Chargti        should   be   recalled   for   having   left   his   province.      Other   rumoor 
agaiHsi       asserted  that  he  was  leading  an  idle  if  not  luioirious  life  in  Syracua* 
i>etf%e.  amusing  himself  with  sports  or  literature,  while  his  army  was  en« 

vated  by  the  delights  of  the  town,  and  Carthage  and  Hannibal  ver 
forgottetL  There  was  for  the  moment  a  strong  feeling  against  hir 
Yet  wiser  counsels  prevailed.  On  the  motion  of  the  consular  tj 
Caecilius  Metellus  it  was  resolved  to  recall  Pleminius,  and  to  sem 
ten  commissioners  with  an  aedile  and  two  tribunes  of  the  pkbs  t 
investigate  the  case,  and  if  it  should  appear  that  what  had  gone  a 
at  Locri  was  by  the  wish  or  order  of  Scipio,  to  bring  him  back  > 
Rome,  even  if  he  had  already  crossed  to  Africa. 

Meanwhile  Pleminius  appears  to  have  been  already  arrested  b 
Scipio's  order,  and  the  Locrian  envoys  disclaimed  any  intentioD  0 
accusing  Scipio  of  anything  beyond  not  having  been  sufficiend; 
moved  by  their  miseries. 

The  Fabian  party  in  the  Senate,  however,  seems  lo  have  thoi^ 
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that,  thodgh  thus  relieved  from  complicity  with  Pleminius,  Scipio  Scifio 
would  b«  found  to  have  neglected  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  ly^gfii'td. 
Africa.  But  the  commissioners  found  everything  in  Syracuse  in  the 
highest  stale  of  efficiency.  The  fleet  and  army  were  splendidly 
trained  and  disciplined,  the  arsenals  were  full  of  stares,  and  Scipio 
was  content,  without  condescending  to  defend  himself,  that  (hey 
should  Judge  with  their  own  eyes.  Their  report  left  the  Senate  no 
excuse.  A  decree  was  passed  sanctioning  his  immediate  invasion  of 
Africa,  and  authorising  him  to  select  for  the  purpose  whatever  troops 
in  Sicily  he  thought  fiL 

An  emissary  from  Syphax  had  informed  Scipio  that  no  help  must  Scipio 
be  expected  from  him.  The  king  had  in  fact  made  terms  with  '""f  ^ 
Carthage,  and  had  married  Sophanisba,  daughter  of  Hasdnibal,  son  j^""' 
of  Cisco,  whose  influence  secured  him  to  the  side  of  Carthage.  The 
army,  however,  was  not  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  this  dis- 
couraging circumstance,  and  the  arrangements  with  the  praetor  in 
Sicily  as  to  what  troops  were  to  be  taken  were  made  without  difficulty. 
Scipio  warmly  welcomed  volunteers  from  the  armies  of  Cannae  and 
Herdonea,  and  mustered  a  force  variously  estimated  at  10,000  foot  Hisforcii. 
with  i2oo  cavalry  and  16,000  infantry  with  1600  cavalry.  The 
transports,  the  provisioning  of  which  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
piaetor,  were  convoyed  by  sixty  war-vessels  in  two  divisions — one 
under  Scipio  and  his  brother  Lucius,  the  other  under  Laelius  and  his 
quaestor  M.  Porcius  Cato — distinguished  from  the  transports  by 
carrying  only  one  lantern  instead  of  two  on  their  prows.  The  start 
bom  Lilybaeum  was  solemn  and  impressive.  The  inhabitants 
crowded  down  to  the  harbour  ;  legates  from  Sicilian  cities  were  there 
to  offer  good  wishes ;  and  the  soldiers  who  were  to  be  \e(t  behind 
came  to  bid  their  comrades  good-bye.  At  daybreak  a  herald  tJu 
proclaimed  silence,  and  Scipio,  standing  on  the  prow  of  his  ship,  departure. 
offered  a  solenm  prayer  to  the  gods  of  sea  and  land,  performed  the 
usual  sacrifice,  and  cast  the  entrails  of  the  victims  into  the  sea. 
Then  he  gave  the  word,  a  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  start  was  made. 
The  pKHnt  aimed  at  was  the  coast  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  Masannasa  was  ready  to  welcome  them  with  a 
force  of  cavalry.  But  the  plan  seems  to  have  been  changed  during 
the  voyage.  They  had  started  in  fine  weather  and  with  a  fair  wind, 
but  towards  noon  a  fog  had  come  on,  lasting  through  the  next  night. 
At  daybreak  it  was  dispersed  by  a  brisk  breeie,  and  the  shore  of 
Africa  was  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  distance.  But  again  at  noon 
the  fiDg  thickened  and  lasted  through  the  night,  so  that  the  ships  had 
to  lay-to  until  daybreak,  when  Scipio  ordered  the  pilots  to  make  for 
the  nearest  point  This  proved  to  be  the  "  Fair  Promontory,"^ 
name  of  good  omen, — and  there  the  troops  were  landed  and  pitched 
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tbeir  camp  on  some  high  ground,  while  the  fleet  was  sent  on  to 

Utica. 

Prepar-  The  alarm  at  Carth^e  was  naturally  great.      Many  tempoiary 

aiioas  in      descents  had  been  made  on  the  African  coasts  by  Roman  forces,  but 

joj    ^'     Scipio's  landing  was  a  real  invasion,  such  as  had  not  been  known 

since   the    days    of   Regulus,    and    the    city    itself  was    in    danger. 

The   gates   were   closed,  the   walls  manned,   pickets  set ;  while   500 

cavalry,  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  Scipio's  position,  fell  in  with  bis 

Scipia         skirmishing  parties  and  suffered  some  loss.     His  first  movements, 

plunders       however,    were    practically    unopposed.       He   harried    the    country, 

thteauntry.  ^^j^j^    fortified    places,    and    sent    off    booty    and    captives     by    the 

thousand  to  the  transports.     Best  of  all  he  was  joined  by  Masannasa 

and  his  cavalry,  influenced    perhaps  by  admiration  for  Scipio,  but 

still  more  by  his  personal  interests.      His  father  Gala,  king  of  the 

Massylians,  had  died    whilst    he    was '  engaged   in  Spain,    and  in 

his  absence    the   kingdom    had   been   secured  for  his    boy-cousin 

Lacimiaces,  whose  tutor  Mozetuius  practically   ruled   it      Mazetulus 

Masan-        was  in  the  Carthaginian  interest,  and   Masannasa  had  therefore  to 

niua.  |oq1(  elsewhere  for  help  to  recover  his  rights.    By  the  aid  of  Bocchus, 

king  of  Mauretania,  he  drove  Mazeiulus  and  his  ward  to  take  refiige 

in  Carthaginian  territory.      They  were  afterwards  induced  to  return 

and   acknowledge    Masannasa's   rights.       But   at   the   instigation  of 

Hasdrubal,  stm  of  Gisco,  their  cause  was  taken  up  by  Syphax ;  and 

Masannasa,  beaten  in  the  field,  fled  tiythe  mountains,  where  for  some 

time  he  led  an  adventurous  life,  plundering  Carthaginian  lands,  and 

hunted  by  the  troops  of  Carthage  and  Syphax.      He  was  looking 

forward  to  Scipio's  arrival  as  a  means  of  recovering  his  dominions, 

and  seems  to  have  been  waiting  for  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

Lesser  Syrtis((n/fr/'wwi:<j£'»)/or/fl);  but  when  Hasdrubal  and  Syphax 

were  recalled  from  their  operations  against  him  to  prevent  Scipio's 

advance  on  Carthage,  he  was  able  to  make  his  way  to  the  Roman 

camp  near  Utica. 

Hasdnthai  He  had  already  assisted  in  repulsing  the  skirmishing  attack  of 

"■''*  Hanno's  cavalry,  which  had  been  sent  in  advance  iu  the  vain  hope 

'uif^in       °^  saving  the   country   from  plunder,   when   Hasdrubal   and    Syphax 

and  3000     arrived  in  view  of  Scipio's  quarters,  and  encamped  within  sight  of 

cavalry.        each  Other,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Roman  camp.      Scipio 

"f"'  had  now  selected   his  winter  quarters,  after  convincing  himself  thai 

■wtik  Utica  could  not  be  carried  by  assault.     The  ships  continued  the 

jo.ooo         blockade,  and  those  that  were  drawn  up  on  shore  were  protected  by 

in/aHiry       the   army,   which  was  encamped  on  a   promontory  to   cover   them. 

andjooo     But  Scipio's  position  during  the  winter  months  of  204-203  was  not 

'^Tk  satisfactory.     He  was  shut  up  in  a  somewhat  confined  space  by  Ivro 

Scipio.         armies   greatly    superior   in    numbers   to   his   own.      At   Carthage 
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idvani^  was  b»ng  taken  of  the  respite  to  prepare  a  powerful  fleet  Winter^ 
a  intercept  his  supplies,  provision  the  city,  and  threaten  the  blockade  304-303. 
i  Uiica.  Not  thinking  himself  therefore  strong  enough  to  offer 
ntik  to  Syphax  and  Kasdnifaal  combined,  he  resolved  to  detach 
ijphax  by  negotiation.  All  through  the  winter  legates  went  back- 
raids  and  forwards  between  the  Roman  and  Numidian  camp. 
ijTihax  wished  to  play  the  part  of  mediator,  and  perhaps  was  not 
trongly  on  either  side.  But  he  was  still  under  the  influence  of 
iophanisba,  and  would  not  abandon  Carthage  altogether.  He  went 
ack  again  and  again  to  the  proposal  that  the  Romans  and  Car- 
liaginians  should  ^ree,  the  one  to  evacuate  Africa  and  the  other 
uly,  leaving  all  places  between  the  two  as  they  were.  These 
egotiations,  however,  were  without  result ;  and  when  spring  came,  Spring  ^ 
icipio,  knowing  that  the  Carthaginians  had  employed  the  winter  »<y. 
Mnihs  in  fitting  out  a  great  fleet,  and  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
Iw  Syphax — who  had  been  strengthening  his  army  by  fresh  recruits, 
ad  seized  a  town  containing  Roman  stores,  and  had  first  tampered 
nth  and  then  tried  to  poison  Masannasa — was  not  prepared  to 
huge  sides,  but  was  still  under  the  influence  of  his  Carthaginian 
nfe,  made  up  his  mind  to  put  in  practice  what  he  had  been  preparing 
II  along. 

He  had  taken  care  that  among  the  legates  sent  from  time  to  time  Scipio 
)  Syphax  there  should  be  some  of  sufficient  military  experience,  prtfans  te 
i^^ised  in  various  ways,  to  be  capable  of  reporting  on  the  position  '^'"* 
nd  strength  of  the  enemy's  camp.      He  now  gave  Syphax  a  hint  ^  " 
ai  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  his  terms.      Syphax  entered  eagerly  Hasdrvbal, 
Ho  the  negotiations,  and  the  messengers  between  the  camps  became  «y. 
:in  more  frequent,  till  Scipio  obtained  all  the  information  he  required. 
lie  huls  in  the  two  camps   he  found  were  of  wood  and  thatched 
ith  reeds,  while  those  of  the  Numidian  reinforcements  were  of  still 
ghler  material,  and  for  the  most  part  were  outside  the  camps.    Such 
uts  could  easily  be  burnt,  and  this  Scipio  determined  lo  attempt 
■It  be  look   care   first  to  distract   the   enemy's   attention.     At   the 
tginning  of  spring  he  began  launching  his  ships  and  getting  the 
igines  on  them  into  working  order,  as  though  he  meant  once  more 
I  assanh  Utica,      When  all   his   preparations  were  complete  he  sent 
final  message  to  Syphax,  desiring  to  be  authoritatively  assured  that 
le  Carthaginians  would  ratify  the  terms  proposed  by  Syphax  if  he 
-cepted  them  for  Rome.      Syphax  obtained  the  assurance  from 
lasdrubal,  and  thenceforth  behaved  as  if  peace  were  certain,  relaxing 
1  the  nsual  precautions,  and  allowing  his  men  to  go  backwards  and 
Twards  to  the  camp  as  if  there  were  no  enemy  near.    His  exultation 
ideed  was  dashed  by  a  second  message  from   Scipio  informing  him 
■at,  though  anxious  to  confirm  the  peace  himself,  the  majority  of  his 
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council  disagreed  with  him.  Still  such  preparations  as  Syphax  s» 
going  on  in  the  Roman  quarters  seemed  to  point  to  a  leisureljr 
resumption  of  the  siege  of  Utica,  and  he  was  wholly  unprepared  for 
an  attack  upon  himself.  This,  however,  was  what  was  impending, 
unknown  to  the  Roman  army  itselC 
Burning  1/  The  tribunes  most  in  Scipio's  confidence  were  ordered  on  a 
thi  tamp  certain  day  to  see  that  their  men  had  their  evening  meal  served  oui 
of^yfhax,  ^^jy^  (j^,  y,t,e„  [j,g  usual  bugles  sounded  at  supper-time  tbty 
might  be  prepared,  instead  of  eating,  to  march  out  at  once  wilhoui 
exciting  suspicion.  It  was  early  in  the  year,  and  by  the  end  of  tht 
first  watch  it  was  possible  to  march  out  without  being  observeiL 
Soon  afler  midnight  the  whole  army  had  covered  the  seven  miles 
between  their  camp  and  the  enemy.  The  Roman  army  was  iha 
divided.  One  half,  under  the  direction  of  Laelius  and  Masannasi, 
was  despatched  to  the  camp  of  Syphax,  while  Scipio  himself  led  i1k 
other  towards  that  of  Hs^rubat,  the  more  distant  of  the  two. 
Masannasa  and  Laelius  advanced  in  two  divisions,  the  former  leading, 
as  being  better  acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  Laelius  occupying 
the  rear  as  a  reserve.  Masannasa  stationed  men  at  all  possible 
outlets,  and  in  a  short  time  the  huts  outside  and  immediately  inside 
the  camp  were  blazing.  The  lire  once  alight  caught  row  after  ro« 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  a  scene  of  indescribable  confiision 
followed.  The  Numidians  could  not  understand  what  had  happened, 
nor  were  Syphax  and  the  men  within  the  camp  better  intbmiel 
Thinking  it  an  accidental  conjuration  they  leapt  out  of  bed,  oi 
sprang  up  from  their  camp  fires  where  they  were  feasting  and 
drinking,  sometimes  with  the  cup  still  in  their  hands,  and  rusbed 
towards  the  burning  tents.  Numbers  of  them  were  trampled  to 
death  in  the  crowd,  or  perished  in  the  flames,  while  those  wlw 
escaped  these  dangers  fell  into  the  hands  of  Masannasa's  picket^ 
and  were  killed  before  tbey  had  time  to  understand  what  bad 
happened. 
and  of  Meanwhile  the  men  in   Hasdmbal's  camp,  observing  the  coo- 

Hasdrutal.  flagration  in  that  of  Syphax,  which  they  imagined  to  be  accideniaL 
either  started  to  render  aid,  or  stood  tmarmed  outside  the  gate  gadni 
at  the  dreadful  spectacle.  Both  alike  were  speedily  attacked  anc 
put  to  the  sword  by  Scipio's  division,  which  also  forced  its  way  inu 
the  camp  and  fired  the  huts.  Both  camps  were  now  suffering  equal 
horrors.  The  flames  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  surging  mass  rf 
panic-stricken  men  could  not  force  its  way  along  the  pathwai's, 
choked  by  horses  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  consuming  id  the 
flames,  or  in  a  state  of  frantic  terror.  Defence  in  such  circumstances 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  escape  all  but  hopeless.  Syphax  and 
Hasdrubal  indeed,  accompanied  by  a  few  horvemen,  did  maaage  fa 
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make  their  way  out,  as  well  as  some  othere.  But  the  vast  majority 
of  those  two  great  armies,  with  their  immense  trains  of  horses,  beasts 
of  burden,  and  slaves,  either  perished  in  the  flames  or  fell  unanned 
and  defenceless  under  the  Roman  sword. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  morality  of  such  an  operation  Tlutficts 
undertaken    in    the   midst   of  negotiations,    its   effect   was   signal.  o/>^ 
Instead   of   watching   their    enemy   shut   up   on   a   promontory   and  ' 

exhausting  his  strength  on  the  siege  of  Utiea,  which  they  could  v'        _^ 

sith  comparative  indiflcrence,  the  Carthaginians  were  now  in  daily  loj. 
expectation  of  seeing  the  Raman  standards  from  their  own  waJls. 
They  gratified  their  wrath  indeed  by  condemning  Hasdrubal  to  death 
in  his  absence, — for  he  knew  only  too  well  what  to  expect,  and  was 
hiding  in  the  country,  where  he  soon  collected  a  band  of  followers. 
But,  that  done,  they  anxiously  debated  their  next  step.  Should  they 
send  for  Hannibal  ?  Should  they  ask  for  a  truce  from  Scipio  to 
discuss  terms  of  peace  ?  Or  should  they  still  hold  out  and  induce 
Syphax  once  more  to  rally  to  their  aid  ? 

The  last  and  most  courageous  course  was  decided  upon,  princi-   Tht 
pally,  wc  arc  told,  by  the  influence  of  the  Barcine  faction,  to  whom  <-ff*o- 
*3r  with  Rome  was  an  hereditary  policy,  as  well  as  by  this  time  a  ^j^' 
matter  of  life  or  death  to   themselves.     There  were  also  reasons  arrival  of 
against   despair.      Syphax   was   still  at   the  head   of  a   considemble  Ctlfiberian 
force,  having  escaped   Scipio's  pursuit,  and  was  said   to  be  safely  '"«*<"- 
established  at  Abba,  collecting  scattered  fragments  of  his  army.      He  """,' 
vas  indeed  meditating  a  &rther  flight  into  his  own  dominions,  but  if  itill  to 
he  could  be  induced  to  remain,  there  might  still  be  hope  of  preventing  rtHsf. 
Scipio's  approach.     They  and  Syphax  were  presently  encouraged  by 
the  arrival  of  more  than  4000  Celtiberians,  who  had  been  hired 
by  Carthaginian  recruiting  agents.     Their  numbers  were  ex^ger- 
ated  at  Carthage,  and  their  warlike  qualities  much  vaunted.     The 
spirit  of  the  people  revived,  and  il  was  resolved  once  more  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  the  field.      Within  a.  month  Hasdrubal  again  led 
out  an  army  from  Carthage,  and  joined  Syphax  and  the  Celtiberians 
on  the  "Great  Plains." 

When  Scipio,  who  was  preparing  to  press  on  the  siege  of  Utica,  Scifiogoii 
beard  of  this  new  rally  of  the  enemy  he  threw  everything  else  aside  '■"  ■""' 
in  order  to  meet  and  crush  it.     His  imperium  was  now  extended  till       '"' 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  having  received  reinforcements  and  supplies 
of  cotn  from  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  he  could  more  easily  divide 
his  forces.      Leaving  troops  to  support  the  ships  in  blockading  Utica, 
he  marched  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  Great  Plains. 

On  the  fifth  day  he  pitched  his  camp  on  a  hill  between  three  and 
lour  miles  from  the  Carthaginian  camp  ;  on  the  next  descended  into 
the  pkun  and  encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy.     Two  days 
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BaiiU  on      were  then  spent  in  cavalry  skirmishes,  and  on  the  fourth  both  sides 
/Ak  Griai      drew   out   for   battle.       Scipio   followed   the   tactics   which    he    had 
At"/'        employed  before.     The  chief  part  of  the  fighting  in  the  early  piart  of 
2Q,         '    the  day  was  left  to  the  cavajry  on  the  two  wings,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  found  himself  successful  on  both  that  he  brought  the  heavy 
armed  troops  in  the  centre  into  contact  with  the  enemy.     Here  the 
Celtiberians  offered  a  stubborn  resistance,  inflicting  considerable  loss 
on  the  Romans,  and  though  they  were  eventually  cut  to  pieces,  the 
delay   enabled    Syphajc   and    Hasdrubal    to   escape  from    the    tield. 
Syphax  Hurried  off  with  his  light  horsemen  lo  his  own  dominions, 
soon  to  be  pursued  and  taken  by  his  bitterest  enemy. 
Seipia  Leaving  Laelius  and  Masannasa  to  follow  Syphax,  Scipio  advanced 

'"^'""'"  towards  Carthage,  receiving  the  submission  of  town  after  town,  and 
"""■  carrying  those  which  resisted  by  assault.  He  found  Ultle  indeed  to 
withstand  him.  The  government  of  Carthage  had  been  forced,  owing 
to  the  protracted  war,  to  levy  heavy  imposts  of  men  and  money,  and 
the  wretched  Libyans  welcomed  a  change  of  masters,  which  could 
not,  they  thought,  be  for  the  worse.  Finding  himself  after  some 
weeks  gorged  with  booty,  Scipio  despatched  it  to  the  camp  on  the 
sea  near  Utica,  and,  thus  lightened,  marched  to  Tunes,  pitching  his 
camp  in  sight  of  the  walls  of  Carthage. 
Hannibal  The  Carthaginians,  however,  were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their 

and  Mago  resources.  They  had  sent  to  Italy  to  recall  Hannibal  and  Mago ; 
snmmentd  ^^^  meanwhile  diverted  Sdpio's  attention  from  themselves  by  de- 
spatching a  fleet  to  attack  the  Roman  ships  at  Utica.  From  Tunes 
Scipio  and  his  officers  could  see  the  fleet  leaving  the  harbour  and 
steering  for  Utica.  Alarmed  for  his  own  ships,  he  broke  up  his 
camp,  and  made  a  rapid  march  to  Utica  also.  There  he  found,  as 
he  expected,  that  the  Roman  ships  were  in  no  situation  to  fight. 
They  were  moored  under  the  walls,  and  heavily  laden  with  machines 
for  assaulting  and  battering  them,  and  would  be  helpless  before  a 
well-managed  fleet  of  war  vessels,  able  to  move  at  pleasure,  to  charge 
and  retire,  and  practise  all  their  skilL  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
protect  his  ships  of  war  by  a  triple  or  quadruple  ring  of  transports, 
from  which,  as  from  an  entrenchment,  the  lighter  craft  tnight  dash 
out  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and  behind  which  they  might  again  retire 
for  safety.  The  dilatoriness  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  had  given  time 
for  these  hasty  arrangements ;  and,  when  it  at  last  arrived,  it  found 
the  bustle  of  preparation  over,  and  all  in  readiness  to  receive  them. 
The  Carthaginians,  however,  inflicted  some  loss  on  the  Romans,  and 
by  means  of  long  poles,  to  which  great  hooks  were  suspended  by  iron 
chains,  dragged  off  six  of  the  transports. 
Capture  if  But  whatever  satisfaction  this  slight  advantage  may  have  caused 

Syphax.       |„  Carthage  was  outbalanced  by  the  success  of  Laelius  and  Masan- 
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nasa  a^nst  Syphax.  While  Scipio  was  engaged  on  his  march  to 
Carthage  they  had  pursued  the  unfortunate  king  inio  Numidia.  He 
had  there  been  able  again  to  collect  an  army,  but  had  been  defeated, 
and  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Roman  camp ;  whilst  Masannasa 
recovered  his  own  dominions  with  part  of  those  of  Syphax. 

Thus  deprived   of  hope   from   Numidia,   the   Carthaginians  sent   TKt 
embassadors  10  Scipio  to  ask  for  terms.     They  might,  at  any  rate,  by  '^'"'Ika- 
so  doing  obtain  sufficient  delay  to  allow  for  the  return  of  Hannibal  ;  f-""""' 
and,  if  his  presence  did  not  improve  their  prospects,  Ihey  would  not 
be  any  worse  off  than  before.      They  accordingly  made  no  difficulty 
about  the   conditions,    which,   besides   the  usual   stipulation   for   re-   Ttrmi 
turn  of  captives,  deserters,  and  runaway  slaves,  demanded  ihe  with-  demandtd. 
drawal  of  Carthaginian  armies  fitim  Italy  and  Caul ;  the  renunciation 
of  all  claims  in  Spain  ;  the  evacuation  of  all  islands  between  Africa 
and   Italy  ;  the  surrender  of  all  but  twenty  ships  of  war ;  an  imme- 
diate supply  of  300,000  modii  of  spelt  and  300,000  of  barley,  and 
an  indemnity  of  5000  talents. 

A  three  months'  tnice  was  granted  to  obtain  the  ratification  from  D/ftaiof 
Rome,  and  a  few  deserters  and  runaways  «»ere  handed  over  to  Scipio  ^^ »" 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  Carthaginian  government.  The  Roman  X?  ^  "' 
Senate  was  not,  however,  in  a  mood  for  concession.     Laelius,  accom-  ' 

panied  by  agents  of  Masannasa,  had  already  informed  the  fathers  of 
the  true  state  of  affairs  in  Africa,  and  any  anxiety  which  might  have 
been  felt  from  the  presence  of  Mago  in  Italy  was  dissipated  by  the 
rictory  of  Quintilios  Varus  and  M.  Cornelius.  Mago  had  advanced 
into  the  territories  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  but  had  been  completely 
defeated,  and  was  himself  so  severely  wounded  thai  he  died  on  board 
ship  off  Sardinia,  while  most  of  his  ships  were  captured  by  the  Roman 
squadron  stationed  in  Sardinian  waters.  The  entire  recovery  of  Roman 
influence  in  Italian  Gaulwasfarthertestifled  by  the  long-delayed  release 
of  Gaius  Servitius  and  Gains  Lutatius,  the  triumvirs  seized  sixteen 
years  previously  by  the  Gauls  in  the  attack  on  Placenlia. 

To  satisfy  the  Roman  expectations  at  this  time,  therefore,  a  very  tiu 
complete  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  legates  would  emtais}i 
have  to  be  made.     But  when  they  appeared  before  the  Senate  they  /"'"■ 
professed  to  have  no  fariher  commission  than  to  explain  that  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  war  rested  on  Hannibal,  and  to  ask  for  peace  on 
the  terms  arranged  at  the  end  of  the  last  war  with  the  consul  Lutatius 
(141).      They  were  promptly  dismissed  without  being  allowed  to 
enter  the  city.' 

'  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  of  Poljbius  that  the  Senate  signi- 
lial  to  Scipio  ibat  they  would  accept  the  terms  he  had  imposed.  The  Punic 
"ivays  were  dismiuetl,  it  appears,  because  they  did  not  ash  for  theie  terms,  but 
else,  vii.,  ti>e  itatiu  gm  tA  Ihe  end  of  thelTm  Punk  war. 
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Meanwhile  the  resolution  of  the  Caitha^nnian  Senate  had  been 

communicated  to  Hannibal,  and  he  knew  that  his  career  in  Italy  wis 

at  an  end^that  wonderful  career  of  brilliant  victory,  of  indomitable 

P.  Stm-      resolution,  of  almost  ceaseless  activity.     It  was  only  in  the  pievious 

prmius        year  that  he  had  for  the  last  time  defeated  a  Roman  con»ik,  and 

Tudiianus   driven  him  back  with  the  loss  of  1 200  men  into  his  camp ;  and  civa 

'^hImIm    ''^ ''  '^  ^""^  '^^'  Sempronius  had  been  able  to  retaliate  shortly  afier- 

2„^.        '    wards  by  a  similar  defeat  of  Carthaginian  skirmishing  parties,  nothing 

had  happened  which  gave  his  enemies  any  hope  of  dislodging  him 

from   Lacinium,  where,  for  nearly  three  years,  he  "greatly  stood  U 

bay."      Now  all  was  to  go  for  nothing.      That  his  victories  had  be« 

fruitless  was  very  greatly  due  to  the  niggardly  support  which  he  had 

received  from  home.     And  now  he  was  recalled  to  save  it  from  Om 

dangers  which  that  dilatory  and  jealous  policy  had  done  so  much 

to  create.      But  however  keen  his  regrets  or  just  his  Tcsenimcni, 

HanKibal     Hannibal   recognised  the   inevitable  duty  of  obedience,   and  indetd 

if^'  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  silently  preparing  for  the  necessity  wbidi 

"■''  he  foresaw.     Ships  had  been  got  ready  in  the  harbour  of  CroioD; 

the  less  useful  part  of  his  forces  had  been  drafted  on  various  piclexti 

into  towns  still  under  his  influence  in  Bruttium  ;  and  it  is  asserted  bf 

Livy — perhaps  from  malignant  ruisour,  which  constantly  attributed 

cruelty  to  Hannibal^that  a  number  of  Italians  who  had  taken  itiiifie 

in  the  sanctuary  of  Juno  in  Lacinium,  to  avoid  the  campaign  in 

Africa,  had  been  slain  in  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place.    'Wbai' 

ever  may  be  the  truth  of  such  stories,  it  is  easy  to  belie%-e  thii 

Hannibal  embarked  in  obedience  to  the  summons  with  keen  focling! 

of  disappointment ;  that,  casting  his  eyes  back  upon  the   retreating 

shores  of  Italy,  he  thought  of  what  might  have  been  had  he  led  his 

soldiers  to  Rome  straight  from  the  bloody  field  of  Cannae,  and  h>d 

not  spent  time  and  strength  in  the  pleasant  lands  or  round  the  walled 

towns  of  Campania. 

Servilius  The   great    enemy  was    gone :   and    the    consul    Cn.    Servilius 

■aiihis  la      Caepio,  exulting  at  the  thought  that  Italy  had  been  freed  in  his  year 

/fa'nnihal     °^  office,  and  white  the  war  with  Hannibal  was  his  special  province. 

was  eager  to  crown  his  glory  by  pursuing  him  to  Africa.      But  in 

Sicily  he  was  overtaken  by  an  order  to  return.    The  anxiety  at  Rome 

was  still  great,  and  the  Senate  had  compelled  his  colleague  to  name 

a  dictator  for  the  express  purpose  of  summoning  him  back  by  the 

authority  of  his  majus  imperium. 

Hannibal,  meanwhile,  crossed  safely  to  Africa,  and  disembarkel 
at  Leptis.'    He  seems  to  have  spent  the  winter  in  negotiating  alliance^ 

'  Of  Hannibal's  proc«edings  in  Africa  it  is  impossible  10  gel  i 
view  from  Livy,  Petlinps  he  found  no  account  in  his  aulhoriiies,  yei  I 
and  Zonarai  give  at  least  an  inlelhgible  naiTBtive.      According  to  Li' 
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ith  Numidtan  princes,  whose  jealousy  of  Masannasa  he  sought  to  f/anniiai 
ji  up,  and  in  collecting  stores,  horses,  and  Numidian  cavalry.  For  ''■  AfrUa. 
L  spile  of  the  Senate  having  approved  the  terms  oflered  by  Scipio  ^"^"" 
I  the  Carthaginians,  a  campaign  was  now  inevitable.  The  Senate  ^,.,£„. ' 
id  left  Scipio  full  discretion  ;  and  an  incident  had  since  happened 
hich,  in  his  view,  amounted  to  a  breach  of  the  truce  on  the  piart  of 

A  large  fleet  of  transports,  laden  with  provisions  for  the  Roman   Thtseiturt 
my,  and  convoyed  by  thirty  war  vessels  under  Cn.  Octavius  from  tf  Riman 
ardinia,  was  blown  by  a  storm  upon  an  island  in  the  hay  of  Car-  "'^-  '"3- 
i^e,  within  sight  of  the  city.     The  opportunity  was  too  tempting 
I  ihe  diizens,  who  had  been  suHering  from  short  supplies  ;  and,  in 
lite  of  remonstrances  from  those  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  truce, 
«  people  voted  for  seizing  the  prey.     Scipio  at  once  despatched 
i»oyi  U)  remonstrate ;  who,  after  an  audience  of  the  Senate,  were 
inxliiced  to  a  public  meeting,  and  reproached  the  citizens  with  the 
'each  of  a  treaty  which  they  had  themselves  sought  with  such 
ijea  humiliation,  and  had   now  infringed  because  they  believed 
cimeh^s  safe  under  the  protection  of  Hannibal.      The  people  were   Tkt 
pin  divided  in  opinion  ;  but  the  majority,  both  of  the  Senate  and  Cartha- 
K  peofJe,  were  against  restoring  the  booty,  and  were  irritated  at  the  ^V.^' 
lugbty  tone   of  the    Roman   legates.      The   war   party  once  more  TtparaHon 
lined  the  ascendant,  and  even  contrived  a  plot  which  would  make  and  injure 
e  renewal  of  hostilities  inevitable.     The  Roman  envoys  were  sent  '**  Roman 
ick  to  the  Roman  camp  near  Utica  without  an  answer,  but  under  "i"'"- 
e  safe  conduct  of  two   triremes.      But  these  triremes  were  only  to 
nvoy  them  within  sight  of  the  Roman  lines ;  and  a  message  was 
01  to  Hasdnibal,  Che  admiral  of  the  Punic  tieet  at  Utica,  to  have 
ssels  ready  to  attack  them  as  soon  as  the  convoy  withdrew.     The 
der  was  obeyed,   and   the   legates  barely  escaped  captivity,  while 
my  of  their  crew  were  killed  or  wounded. 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  recommencement  of  the  war,  and  in  TKtmsr 
farcer  and  more  angry  spirit  than  before :  the  Romans  incensed  "''"'^■ 
■  the  outrage,  the   Carth^inians  rendered  desperate  by  the   con-  '"'■ 
iousness  that  they  had  faUlly  committed  themselves. 

Accordingly  Scipio  now  treated  the  inhabitants  of  Carthaginian 
Titory  with  great  additional  severity.       Towns  were   no  longer 

xts  It  Lcptis  in  303  (iiT.  35)  :  in  209  be  goes  to  Adrumetam.  rested  hii  soldiers 
Tc  for  a  few  days,  ad  refifimdvm  ix  jailatiem  marilima — ai  though  they  had 
I  landed  ! — and  Maris  at  once  by  forced  maiches  for  Zama  (ixi.  99).  Then 
low  ihe  incidents  of  ihe  Punic  spies  spared  by  Scipio,  the  interview  with  Scipio 
■seir,  and  the  speeches.  diRerent  Trom  and  much  longer  than  those  in  Polybiiu 
n.  Kt-Ji),  and  the  bailie  next  day  <xxx.  33).  There  is  no  word  of  the 
nler's  preparations  or  the  campaign  before  the  battle,  and  no  chronological 
^  tax^  Ihe  two  yean. 
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loi.  admitted  to  terms  on  their  submission,  but  were  nithlessly  stormed 

Camfriifn  and  their  inhabitants  enslaved,  and  every  preparation  made  for  tbc 
^^'ik^ '"  ^^'^^^^  battle  which  he  now  saw  was  inevitable.  Masanoasa  had 
ciniaa  departed  in  the  previous  autumn  to  secure  his  own  dominions,  witfc 

lerritory.      the  addition  of  a  great   part  of  those  of  Syphax  ;  but  he  was  no* 
summoned  to  return  to  the  help  of  the  Roman  army  with  all  iht 
cavalry  he  could  muster.      He  was  ready  to  do  this,  for  his  existentt 
and  his  power  now  depended  on  Roman  success,  as   Hannibal  va 
Scifiia  careful  to  point  out  to  rival   Numidian  princes.      The  return  of  ihc 

ttsiorii        Carthaginian  envoys  also  gave  Scipio  an  opportunity  of  putting  hint 
.   ."  self  diplomatically  in  the  right.      Not  knowing  what  had  happened, 

tnvoYi-  ^^^y   c^nie   to   the   Roman  camp   at   Utica,   and   were   detained  bj 

Baebius,    the  officer   in   command,    awaiting    Scipio's    Instructians 
Scipio  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  sent  home  uninjured:  i 
respect   for  international   and   religious   obligation   which  made  ti* 
desired  impression,  and  was  commended  by  Hannibal  himself 
Hannibal  But  the  people  of  Carthage  were  impatient  once  more  to  try  th« 

aiUchooit  fortune  of  war,  now  that  they  had  at  the  head  of  their  forces  tbc 
til  man  famous  general  who  had  so  often  defeated  the  Romans  in  the  fidi 
But  he  declined  to  be  hurried.  In  answer  to  urgent  messages  he 
bade  the  citizens  "  attend  to  their  own  aHairs,  and  leave  him  to  choose 
his  own  time  of  fighting."  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  however, 
he  moved  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Zama,  and  attempted  to  recon- 
noitre the  position  and  forces  of  Scipio.  His  spies  were  caught,  and, 
by  Scipio's  orders,  shown  everything  and  sent  back  unharmed.  A 
cavalry  skirmish  took  place,  which  resulted  in  favour  of  the  Ronuns: 
Muling  of  and  then  Hannibal  seems  to  have  wished  to  treat  It  seems  thai  he 
^"^'^f'-  still  had  hopes,  based  partly,  perhaps,  on  the  moderation  of  Scipw 
""  ''"'  and  his  own  exceptional  renown,  that  some  conditions  might  be 
obtained  which  would  content  the  Romans  without  rousing  too 
fiercely  the  passions  of  the  war  party  at  home.  Thus,  if  the  Romau 
would  accept  the  absolute  cession  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  vitb 
a  pledge  on  the  part  of  Carthage  that  she  would  never  take  up  aura 
for  their  recovery,  and  a  larger  indemnity  for  the  captured  ships: 
and,  in  return,  would  remit  some  of  the  more  galling  of  the  pre 
liminaries,  a  peace  might  be  made  honourable  to  both  ^des.  Bni 
this  hope  proved  abortive  in  two  ways.  In  the  interview  which  be 
sought  and  obtained  with  Scipio  (of  the  truth  of  which  there  is  oo 
reasonable  ground  for  doubting)  >  he  was  given  clearly  to  understaDd 

I  Ihne,  of  course,  rejects  il  as  a  Taiiy  tale.     Bui  we  cannot  suppose  thaiii 

maltei  so  interesting  in  the  histor?  of  the  Scipios  Polytiiiis  should  ban  ik< 

had  means  of  knowing  (he  Inilli.      No  doulit  many  inaccurale  vmions  d  iip* 

atraut,  and  the  writers  of  so-called  histories  exercised  their  ingenuHy  in  invoiiint 

speeches.      But  if  any  one  will  compare  those  given  by  Polybiua  with  those  » 
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that  the  Romans  held  that  they  had  already  got  by  their  own  e 
and  victories  all  that  he  offered  as  a  concession,  and  that  the  late 
aclioii  of  the  Carthaginian  government  had  rendered  indulgence  im- 
possible. In  the  second  place  the  war  party  in  Carthage  was  irre- 
concilable. A  popular  otitbreak  had  taken  place  at  the  very  mention 
of  peace,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  people  had  fallen  on  Hasdmbal, 
whom  they  believed  to  have  prolonged  the  war  from  deliberate  treason 
as  much  as  from  incompetence.  Hannibal  had  demanded  on  his 
airiva]  in  Africa  that  he  should  be  pardoned,  and  he  was  living  in 
retirement  at  Carthage.  In  the  excitement  now  aroused  by  the  sug-  Dia/i  ef 
gestion  of  making  submission  to  Rome  he  was  again  sought  out,  and  Hasdmbal. 
would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  or  crucified,  had  he  not  taken  reftige 
in  the  mausoleum  of  his  fomily,  and  there  poisoned  himself 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  light.     It  was  getting  Batiu<4 
late  in  the  year,*  and  Scipio  was  impatient  to  end  the  war.     For  the  ^"^ 
advene  party  at  home  had  shown  a  disposition  to  snatch  the  credit  ^Zi_ 
from  him,  and,  in  spite  of  a  popular  vote  assigning  Afirica  still  to  ^g^ 
Scipio,  the  Senate  had  allowed  the  consuls  to  draw  lots  for  it,  and 
had  arranged  that  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  (to  whom  it  fell)  should  cross 
thitlier  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  quinqueremes,  and  enjoy  equal  powers 
with  Scipio,  the  result  of  which  wotild  be'  that,  as  consul,  the  triumph 
wouk]  be  his. 

The  battle  which  followed  the  abortive  negotiation  was  probably 
fought  several  days'  march  from  Zatna,  which  has  supplied  its  name, 
and  which  was,  it  seems,  the  scene  of  the  previous  cavalry  skirmish : 
and  from  one  at  least  of  our  authorities  it  would  appear  that  Scipio 
managed  to  force  Hannibal  to  fight  on  ground  unfavourable  to 
himself,  having  come  up  with  him  while  in  the  act  of  changing  camp. 
Hannibal  had  an  army  broadly  divided  into  five  classes :  there  was  HaiHOars 
his  veteran  "  army  of  Italy,"  on  which  he  could  thoroughly  rely ;  "rmy- 
secondly,  there  was  a  considerable  body  of  Numidian  cavalry,  secured 
daring  the  previous  winter ;  thirdly,  there  were,  besides  a  corps  of 
Macedonians,  1200  mercenaries,  partly  Europeans, — Celts,  Ligurians, 
and  Baliarians — and  partly  natives  of  Mauretania ;  fourthly,  a  newly 
raised  force  of  Libyans  and  Carthaginians  ;  and,  lastly,  a  large  number 
of  elephants.  The  mercenaries  were  to  occupy  the  front  rank  in  the 
centre  covered  by  the  elephants,  while  on  either  wing  were  the  Cartha- 
ginian and  Numidian  cavalry ;  and  on  the  rear  of  the  whole  were 
stationed  the  veterans  of  the  "army  of  Italy." 

On  this  occasion,   as  often,  the   elephants  proved  disastrous   to 

Uvy,  he  will  see  tbe  difference  between  a  sober  unplfficalion  of  data  supplied  and 
a  pece  of  rbetocical  fine  writing  tl'<'^'>'  i"'  ^-B,  Livy  xxx.  30,  31). 

'  TIm  dale  of  the  UUlle  bu  been  fixed  on  i8ll>  of  October,  tieouise  of  an 

KlIpK. 
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iheir  own  side.  The  Roma.ns  had  got  used  to  them,  and  provided 
against  them  by  the  simple  expedient  of  leaving  space  for  them  to 
run  through.  Their  order  was  in  three  lines  as  usual,  but  instead  of 
the  maniples  being  arranged  in  the  quincunx,  like  the  spaces  on  a 
chessboard,  they  were  drawn  up  immediately  behind  each  other,  so 
as  to  leave  spaces  in  (he  lines.'  These  spaces  were  at  first  fiUed 
with  the  light-armed  or  veliUs,  who,  when  the  elephants  charged, 
first  irritated  ihem  with  missiles,  and  then  stepped  aside  behind  the 
maniples.  Some  of  the  animals  at  the  very  beginning  got  unmanage* 
able,  being  frightened  by  the  noise  of  trumpets  and  horns  sounding 
the  charge,  and  rushed  back  upon  the  Numidians  ;  others,  though 
they  did  charge  the  enemy  and  infiicted  some  damage,  got  so  pelted 
with  missiles  that  they  either  ran  straight  away  down  the  spiaccs 
between  the  Roman  maniples  and  were  of  no  more  use,  or  turned 
and  rushed  otT  the  field  between  the  two  armies.  At  the  best  they 
had  done  little  good  to  their  owners.  The  Numidian  cavalry  also 
on  Hannibal's  left  wing  were  routed  by  Masannasa,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian cavalry  on  their  right  by  Laelius. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  which  of  the  Iwo  bodies  of  heavy-armed 
'  was  the  stronger.  The  miscellaneous  mercenaries  of  Hannibal  met 
in  a  death-grapple  with  Roman  legions,  but,  though  they  fought 
well,  ihey  were  inferior  both  in  strength  and  in  the  excellence  of 
their  weapons.  Moreover,  in  the  mSlfe  the  Romans  supported  each 
other  well,  the  rear  ranks  pressing  on  those  in  front,  fiUing  up  the 
places  of  those  that  fell,  and  adding  their  weight  to  the  impact ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  enemy  the  mercenaries  did  not  find  themsdves 
backed  up  by  the  Carthaginians  in  their  rear.  These  last,  probably 
raw  levies,  lost  heart  and  did  not  advance,  until  the  mercenaries,  finding 
themselves  overpowered,  and  believing  that  they  were  betrayed  by 
their  own  side,  turned  upon  the  Carthaginians  and  began  to  cut 
their  way  through  them.  The  Romans  followed  dose,  and  the 
Carthaginians,  thus  driven  to  bay,  and  finding  themselves  engaged 
with  two  enemies,  fought  for  their  lives  with  such  desperation  that 
for  a  lime  they  threw  the  Roman  kastati  into  some  disorder.  This 
was,  however,  quickly  rectified  ;  and  eventually  the  field  was  thickly 
strewn  with  the  bodies  both  of  the  Carthaginians  and  mercenaries  slain 
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by  each  other  or  by  the  Romans.  The  survivors  endeavoured  to 
lake  refuge  in  the  lines  of  the  veterans  whom  Hannibal  was  keeping 
in  reserve,  but  he  ordered  his  men  to  lower  their  spears  and  repulse 
them,  and  they  accordingly  escaped  as  [hey  best  could  off  the  fieU 
to  the  ground  lately  occupied  by  the  cavalry. 

The  last  combat  was  with  the  veteran  reserve.  The  Romans  Final 
could  not  charge  over  ground  encumbered  with  the  debris  of  the  'fruggle 
fight,  with  dead  and  dying  ;  the  front  line,  moreover,  was  in  disorder,  ^  ... 
having  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  mercenaries.  TTiese  obstacles,  veitraHs 
probably  also  prevented  an  advance  of  Hannibal's  veterans,  which  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  withstand.  At  any  rate  they  did  not  stir  : 
and  Scipio  had  time  to  have  the  wounded  removed  to  the  rear,  and 
to  rally  the  kastali  by  sound  of  bugle.  The  prindpes  and  triarii 
nere  then  hroi^ht  slowly  up  so  as  to  fall  into  line  with  the  kastali^ 
and,  thus  fonned,  the  whole  line  advanced  to  the  charge.  It  was 
ihe  most  severe  fighting  of  the  day.  The  veterans  stood  their 
ground  with  obstinate  valour  without  giving  way  a  step,  each  man 
ihat  was  killed  falling  in  his  place.  The  battle  was  only  won  at 
length  by  Ihe  return  of  the  cavalry  under  Masannasa  and  Laelius 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  horse.  They  now  fell  upon 
Hannibal's  rear,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  was  in  confusion. 
Many  were  killed  where  they  stood,  nor  had  those  who  fled  much 
chance  of  escape,  for  the  country  was  flat  and  open,  and  the  horse- 
men easily  caught  and  cut  them  down.  Twenty  thousand  are  said 
to  have  fallen,  and  almost  as  many  to  have  been  taken  prisoners, 
while  the  Roman  loss  is  set  down  as  1 500.  Hannibal  himself 
escaped  with  some  cavalry  to  Adrumetum  and  thence  to  Carthage, 
but  his  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  Scipio,  and  the  country  between 
it  and  Carthage  itself  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Roman  general 

The  war  was  at  an  end.     As  far  indeed  as  the  objects  for  which  Endtf 
ii  had  been  undertaken  were  concerned  it  had  been  over  long  liefore.  '*«««^. 
From  Spain  and  Sardinia  the  Carthaginians  had  been  finally  expelled.   ""' 
The  attempted  combination  of  the  north  Italian  pieoples  against  Rome 
had  fallen  to  pieces  with  the  retirement  and  death  of  Mago ;  and  the 
more  formidable  and  once  all  but  successful  rising  of  the  southern 
Italians  and  Greeks  had  collapsed  with  the  recovery  of  Campania, 
the  fall  of  Tarentum,  and  the  final  retirement  of  Hannibal.     For  the 
last  (WO  years  the  Carthaginians  had  been  fighting,  not  for  the 
extension  of  territory,  but  for  bare  existence.     That  too  was  now 
over.     They  had  no  new  army  to  put  in  the  field,  and  an  auxiliary 
force  of  cavalry  under  Vermina,  son  of  king  Syphax,  which  arrived 
after  the  battle,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  victorious  Romans.     Nor 
were  the  Carthaginian  ships,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  Roman 
fleet,   sufficient   to  keep    their    harbour   open    and   the    sea   safe. 
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They  must  take  what  terms  they  could  get  if  they  would  avoid 

Accordingly  when  Scipio,  having  sent  on  his  main  anny  imdi 
Cn.  Octavius  to  Tunes  by  land,  returned  to  Utica,  and  thence  nil 
a  fleet,  lately  strengthened  by  a  squadron  under  P.  Lentulus,  starti 
for  Tunes,  he  was  met  by  a  ship  decked  with  olive  branches  an 
all  the  other  signs  of  submission  and  peace.  He  would  w 
receive  the  ambassadors  then,  but  appointed  them  to  meet  bim '. 
Tunes. 

The  answer  they  received  was  brief  and  haughty.  "Th 
deserved  nothing  at  his  hands  but  condign  pninishment,"  he  uj 
them,  "  yet  the  Romans  had  resolved  to  treat  them  with  magnanimit 
They  must,  however,  thankfully  receive  any  terms  oflered  them 
These  were  of  course  of  increased  stringency,  but  yet  such  as  k 
Carthage  still  a  nation  and  free.  The  territory  in  Africa  held  beta 
the  war  they  were  siill  to  possess  with  all  appurtenances.  Tb) 
were  to  enjoy  their  own  laws  and  have  no  Roman  garrison.  Bi 
they  were  to  return  the  ships  and  goods  taken  during  the  trace  i 
full,  with  all  captives  or  runaway  slaves  ;  to  hand  over  to  d 
Romans  all  iheir  elephants,  and  all  war  vessels  except  twenty :  I 
wage  no  war  outside  Africa,  and  none  within  it  without  permissioti  i 
Rome;  to  restore  Masannasa  all  his  dominions  and  property:  i 
pay  10,000  talents  in  yearly  instalments  within  fifty  years ;  and  1 
give  too  hostages  for  their  good  faith,  selected  by  the  Rom 
general  among  youths  between  fourteen  and  thirty  years  of  ag< 
Lastly,  as  a  preliminary,  they  were  to  supply  the  Roman  army  n 
provisions  and  pay  for  three  months,  or  until  such  lime  as  a  ratific 
tion  should  come  from  Rome. 

The  money  fine  (about  £3,400,000)  was  not  an  excessive  a 
when  spread  over  fifty  years,  and  the  limits  assigned  to  the  terrim 
in  Africa  were  reasonable.  The  two  points  which  were  abrn 
intolerable  to  the  Carthaginians,  even  in  their  present  state 
humiliation,  were  the  surrender  of  the  ships — without  which  iht 
commerce  and  their  wealth  must  be  ruined — .and  the  prohibitiw 
war  in  Africa  without  permission  from  Rome:  This  would  subje 
them  to  constant  encroachments  from  the  Niunidian  prioces,  galtii 
to  their  feelings  as  well  as  ruinous  to  their  agriculture,  especially  i 
their  enemy  Masannasa  was  to  be  established  on  their  frmilier  *i 
additional  power.  It  would  be,  moreover,  a  standing  witness  til 
they  were  not  really  a  free  State,  but  were  under  the  dictatioD  < 
another  government 

Some  spirits,  braver  or  more  reckless  than  the  rest,  were  sa 
foun<l  in  Carthage  to  urge  the  rejection  of  the  tenns  at  all  haant 
But  Hannibal  was  present,  and  in  plain  words  warned  his  coontr 
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men  that  they  had  no  choice,  and  bad  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  Haaniial 
terms  were  no  worse.  He  even  roughly  pulled  down  one  of  the  ""i'l'  "• 
senators  who  rose  to  speak  on  the  other  side,  excusing  himself  by  vf. '""' 
saying  that  he  had  been  so  long  time  abroad  with  the  army  that  he  actifiid. 
had  foi^otten  the  habits  of  civil  life. 

Both  Scipio  and  Hannibal  in  fact  were  acting  wisely :  Scipio, 
in  not  wishing  to  destroy  a  great  and  populous  city,  and  to  drag  on 
i  war  which  had  already  pressed  on  his  countrymen  for  sixteen 
years ;  and  Hannibal,  in  counselling  submission  rather  than  the 
endurance  of  a  long  siege,  which,  even  if  it  dlimalely  failed,  must 
entail  suffering  and  ruin  beyond  calculation. 

The    legates    returned    to    Scipio    signifying   the  acceptance    of  Afani 
the  terms.     The  only  point  still  to  be  settled  was  the  amount  due  '"■'■     ^^ 
for  the  stores  on  board  the  ships  captured  during  the  last  armistice,   '-f  ™" 
Tbey  were   now  scattered  in   every  direction,   and   it  would  be   im-  arfrt/  tl, 
possible  to  recover  them,  but  the  valuation  of  the  amount  due  on  frnwi. 
ihem  was  left  to  Scipio  to  arrange.    The  envoys  were  immediately  sent  ctai. 
off  to  Rome,  where  they  were  received  not  unkindly,  and  allowed  to  Ga^tu 
select  about   200  of  their  countrymen,   who   were    prisoners    there,   Comtlias 
10  lake  back  vrith  ihem  to  Africa,  with  a  message  to  Scipio  that  the  ^"^'^^^ 
Senate  desired  that,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  they  should  be  paitus. 
M  free  without  ransom.      Tliere  was  still  some  caballing  at   Rome  lor. 
to  share   the  triumph  of  Scipio  ;  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  one  of  the 
consuls — who  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  were  elected  late 
this  year — insisted  on  having  Africa  as  his  province,  and  the  Senate, 
as  a  compromise,  gave  him  the  fleet,  with  orders   lo  go  to  Sicily, 
and,  if  any  renewal  of  the  war  took  place,  to  cross   to  Africa.      But 
nothing  changed  the  minds  of  the  people.     The  question  being  put 
lo  them  they  voted  to  extend  Scipio's  imperium  in  Africa,  and  that 
ihe  Senate  should  solemnly  (Jurati)  decide  as  to  who  was  lo  preside 
It  the   making   of  the   peace   (dare  pacem),    and    bring   home    the 
victorious  army.     The  sentiments  of  the  people  on  this  head,  how- 
ever, were  so  clear  that  the  Senate  could  but  assign  both  honours 
to  Scipio.       Fetials   were   sent   lo   see   that   the   proper   ritual   was 
Qbseri'ed   in   making  the  peace,  at  which  he  presided ;  and  then, 
bving  caused  the  Carthaginian  fleet  of  500  vessels  to  be  burnt, 
uid    having     taken    over   and    punished    deserters,    and     installed 
Masannasa  in  his  new  dominions  taken  from  Syphax,  he  prepared 
lo  depart 

These  various  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  assistance  of  Scipio's 
ten  commissioners  sent  out,  according  to  precedent,  to  the  conquered  "'""'  " 
country  to  assist   the   proconsul.       When    they  were   finished    he 
seni  Cn.    Octavius  to  Sicily  10  hand  over  the  fleet   10  the  consul 
Cornelius,   and   put    his   men   on    board    ihe   remaining   transports. 
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At  Ltlybaeum  he  parted  with  his  troops,  sending  them  by  sea  u 

Rome,  while  he  went  by  Und  to  Messana,  and  crossed  to  Rhegium. 

^f*  His  journey  through  Italy  was  a  triumphal  prt^fress.    The  peoj* 

wflM^"  °^  **  cities  poured  out  to  greet  the  conqueror ;  the  countiy  foD 

^^  lined  the  roads  as  he  passed,  and  he  was  everywhere  greeted  as  lb 

saviour  of  Italy.    The  journey  was  crowned  by  a  magnificent  triumpl 

at  Rome,  followed  by  splendid  games,  lasting  several  days,  Ibr  whid 

he  supplied  the  money.     It  seems  doubtful  whether  king  Syphax  » 

in  the   procession,  as   Polybius  asserts.      Livy  says  that  he  died  i 

Tibur  shortly  before,  but  that  his  public  funeral  about  the  same  tin 

served  to  bring  his  defeat  and  capture  prominently  before  the  peopli 

He  had  not  been  treated  ungenerously,  and  his  son  Veimina  n 

afterwards  restored  to  part  of  his  father's  dominions.      Scipio  henn 

4fricanai.  forth  adopted  the  cc^nomen  of  Africanus,  which  descended  to  hi 

family.     It  was  not,  as  Livy  says,  the  first  instance  of  a  name  lalx 

from  a  conquered  country,  for  M.  Valerius  Maximus  had  assume 

the  title  of  Messalla  from  his  conquest  of  Messana  in  263,  bat 

seems  to  have  set  a  fashion  afterwards  widely  followed  by  many  "I 

had  less  claim  to  such  honour. 

The  joy  at  Rome  was  well  grounded.  The  long  agoay  1 
Hannibal's  occupation  of  Italy  was  at  an  end.  The  dreaded  enail 
had  not  only  been  driven  from  Italy,  but  had  been  beaten  in  his  cm 
country.  Italy  was  free;  Spain  was  open  to  Roman  trade  w 
Roman  arms ;  the  islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean  •« 
occupied  by  Roman  fleets  and  soldiers  \  and  the  great  question  h) 
been  settled  for  ever,  whether  western  Europe  was  to  be  Latin  ' 
Semitic 

AtrmoRlTlES  for  tbe  second  Punic  irar,  see  p.  313. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI 

DOMESTIC  APFAIRS  AFTER  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR 

3ntlnnait  cl  lialj  after  the  second  Punic  war— Chaages  in  Roman  life  during 
ibe  epoch— The  Senale — The  aimy — Tendency  lo  leave  country  life— Litera' 
lure:  Ennios.  Plaulos — Tbeir  iUuslralion  of  cily  life — Their  identilieaiion  of 
Gmk  and  Roman  gods — Cato  and  country  life. 

At  tbe  end  of  the  Hannibalian  war  Rome  was  supreme  in  Italy,  but  Staiemaii 

Im  supremacy  had  to  be  secured,  and  the  traces  of  tbe  struggle  if  Italy. 

"iped  out     The  Italian  towns  generally  returned  to  the  position  of 

Mu  without  change  of  status  or  additional  burdens.     But  to  this 

tDk  there  were  some  exceptions.    The  Bruttii  had  set  the  example  of  Ttu 

iti-oh  to  Hannibal,  and  were  now  punished  by  being  degraded,  at  any  Bnttu. 

nte  for  the  present  generation,  fi'om  the  position  of  sodi;  they  were 

BM  enrolled  with  the  army,  being  only  allowed  to  serve  magistrates 

u  lorarii;  and  their  whole  countiy  was  assigned  as  a  province  to  one 

of  the  praetors.      But  the  Greek  cities  fringing  the  southern  shores 

1^  Italy  secured  more  indulgent  treatment.     Even  Tarentum,  which  Ttt  Greek 

son*  wished  to  degrade  to  the  position  of  Capua,  appears  to  have  re-  """■ 

"lalned  a  crvitas  foederata  on  terms  not  worse  than  those  enjoyed  by 

ite  loyal  towns  Naples  and  Rhegium,  whereby  local  freedom  was 

st<^ured  on  tbe  payment  of  a  lixed  stipendium,  and  the  supply  of 

1  fixed  number  of  soldiers  or  seamen  upon  conditions  differing  in  the 

iffetent  siatea.* 

In  Campania  the  amount  of  punishment  had  been  careflilly  Camfania. 
>l1>ottianed  to  the  degree  of  guilt,  distinctions  being  drawn  not 
only  between  whole  towns  but  also  between  families  and  individuals. 
As  a  rule  the  existing  generation  was  deprived  of  all  civil  rights  but 
*u  not  enslaved.  Exceptions  were  towns  which  had  remained  loyal 
ud  had  suffered  at    HannibaFs  hands.     Such  was    Nuceria,  the 

'  Thus  «v  find  the  Locrians  ctaimtng  eiemplion  from  »rvice  out  of  Italy,  and 
■PinniulT  getting  their  claim  allowed  (Polyb.  lii.  s). 
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inhibiunts  of  which,  having  abandoned  the  town  rather  than  submit 
to  Hannibal,  were  now  allowed  to  transfer  themselves  to  Atella  (the 
Atellani  being  removed  to  Calabria),  and  to  retain  all  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  before.  In  like  manner  the  people  of  Acerra 
returned  to  their  town  and  rebuilt  its  ruins  (3io).  Nuccria  was 
repeopled  by  other  loyalists,  and  in  the  next  generation  was  again 
an  important  town.  With  these  exceptions  the  Campanians  were  so 
moved  about  and  split  up,  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  them ; 
and  a  large  tract  of  their  country  was  retained  as  ager  publicum  and 
leased  to  Roman  tenants. 

In  Etruria  no  spiecial  measures  seem  to  have  been  taken.  Towns 
like  Arretium,  where  signs  of  revolt  had  been  manifested,  were  over- 
awed by  arms,  and  their  senators  forced  to  give  hostages.  This  bad 
proved  so  etFectual  that  towards  the  end  of  the  war  they  were  wholly 
p:ic!(ied ;  and  ii  was  Arretium  among  other  Etruscan  towns  which, 
in  Z05,  furnished  Scipio  with  such  voluntary  contributions  as  enabled 
him  to  go  well  equipped  to  Sicily. 

For  the  rest,  two  methods  were  employed  for  Romanising  Italy. 
Confiscated  lands  were  divided  among  Roman  citizens,  and  colonies 
were  sent  out  to  various  parts  with  full  civil  rights.  Thus  we  hear 
of  a  commission  of  ten  to  divide  the  ager  publicus  in  Samnium  and 
Apulia,  in  201,  among  the  veterans  of  Scipio's  army,  while  a  great 
batch  of  colonies  was  decided  upon  immediately  after  the  war,  and 
actually  formed  in  194.  In  Campania  were  thus  settled  Litemum, 
Salemum,  and  Voltumum ,'  in  Lucania,  Buxentum  on  the  site  of  the 
Greek  Pyxi  ;  in  Apulia,  while  Venusia  received  a  supplementum, 
Sipontum  was  newly  founded  ;  in  Bruttium  Tempsa  and  Croton  were 
made  Roman  colonies.  "  Latin  "  colonies  were  also  established  ai 
Thurii  under  the  name  of  Copia,  and  at  Vibo  under  that  of  Valentia. 

Thus  communities  of  Romans  were  being  established  in  all  parts 
of  Italy.  But  the  war  had  also  tried  the  fidelity  or  shaken  the  pros- 
perity of  those  already  existing.  In  109  twelve  Latin  colonies' 
refused  to  contribute  men  or  money.  They  excused  themselves 
indeed  on  the  ground  of  inability,  but  the  Senate  believed  that  they 
desired  to  abandon  the  empire.  Affairs  in  Italy  were  then  in  too 
critical  a  state  to  allow  of  compulsion  or  punishment ;  but  in  204, 
when  the  fall  of  Capua  and  Tarentum,  and  the  retirement  of  Hanni- 
bal to  the  Lacinian  promontory,  had  removed  the  tension  of  the  war, 
the  Senate  resolved  to  show  its  sense  of  their  disloyalty.  Their 
magistrates  were  summoned  to  Rome  and  were  informed  that  each 
colony  must  futnish  twice  the  usual  number  of  infantry  with  no 

'  They  were  Ardea,  Nepele, 
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ravaliy.     If  cavalry  was  impossible,  three  foot  soldiers  were  to  be 
ient  in  lieu  of  each  cavalry  man,  while  in  addition  to  the  property 
ax  or  trihutum,  on  the  same  scale  as  that  raised  from  Roman 
alliens  on  the  valuation  of  the  censors,  each  colony  was  to  pay      * 
rearly  a  percent^e  to  the  Roman  treasury.     In  case  of  non-cwnpli- 
mce   the  magistrates   were  to  be   retained  as  hostages.      As  the 
lolonies  had  avoided  military  service  for  six  years  they  had  no  real 
liSicuIty  in  obeying.     Other  Latin  colonies  had  not  shown  a  similar 
lisloyalty,  and  Livy  enumerates  eighteen  which  had  been  conspicuous 
□r  their  good  services.'     Even  the  maritime  colonies  of  Roman  Cotimiai 
itiieiis  submitted  b  207  to  the  stispension  of  their  exemption  from  lariitmat. 
nilitary  service  so  long  as  an  enemy  was  in  Italy.* 

In  the  north  the  two  Latin  colonies,  Flacentia  and  Cremona,  PiactHHa 
■ad  suffered  severely  from  the  Gauls  while  the  Roman  arms  ""^ 
rere  engaged  elsewhere.  Their  lands  were  wasted,  and  the  ^rimima. 
mmher  of  colonists  diminished  by  losses  in  the  field  and  by  the 
leparture  of  whole  families  in  search  of  safety.  In  206  the 
icnate  tried  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  ordering  all  absent 
okni  to  return,  and  by  sending  an  army  under  a  praetor  to  protect 
hem.  But  in  200  we  find  a  mixed  body  of  Gauls  and>  Ligurians 
\ipan  invading  them.  Placentia  seems  to  have  been  partly  de- 
itroyed,  but  Cremona  closed  its  gates  and  held  out  till  it  was 
elieved  by  the  consul  Aurelius  Cotta.  It  was  not  until  195  that 
lie  two  colonies  were  finally  restored  to  prosperity  and  their  enemies 
Tusbed  by  the  consul  Valerius  Flaccus  ;  and  more  wars  had  to  be 
Mgbt  before  the  Romans  had  a  firm  hold  upon  the  valley  of  the  Po. 
lot  from  Etruria  southward  Italy  was  now  secured,  and  the  grievances 
rhich  afterwards  led  to  the  Social  war,  though  arising  from  the  nature 
f  this  settlement,  were  of  a  different  kind,  and  more  analogous  to  the 
Id  quarrel  of  patrician  and  plebeian. 

Meanwhile  some  changes,  political  and  social,  had  been  develop-  chamgts  in 
ig  themselves  in  Rome  itself.     Of  the  former,  perhaps  the  most  Romt. 
jiking  was  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Senate.      There  was  no  /"wreaw.* 
inna!  alteration  of  its  functions ;  it  had  no  more  legally  defined  ■^T^jMrt 
Dwcre  of  control  over  the  magistrates  than  before  ;  its  decrees  could 
ways  be  overridden  by  a  ifx  or  fiUbiscitum.     But  in  practice  nearly 
le  whole  administration  was   directed   by  it     While  magistrates 

'The  DiantinK:  Roman  coloniei  had  this  privilege  (fofs/M  miAVtw),  Ihougfa 
rj  were  Iwund  W  ftmiisb  men  for  ibe  fled  {Uvy  mvi.  3).  In  307  Ostia,  Alsium. 
itioin.  Aniur.  Mintumae,  Sinuessa,  and  Sena  all  applied  10  be  nllowed  10 
liolain  ihis  vacalio  mitiliat,  iNit  with  (he  exceplion  of  Aniium  nnil  Osda  were 
Cuwd.  In  these  Iwo  last  men  of  miiitaiy  age  were  forced  10  take  an  ootb  not 
pan  a  nigbt  outside  the  walls  of  their  towns  (Livy  ixvii.  33). 
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were  loyal  to  the  unwritten  constitution,  and  anxious  that  the  respoit 
sibility  of  their  acts  should  not  rest  wholly  on  themselves,  questioos 
of  every  kind  were  refened  to  the  Senate  ;  and  the  number  of  such 
questions  largely  increased  in  a  time  of  war,  and  when  the  relaboiu 
with  other  sta.tes  were  numerous  and  complicated.  Thus  ceitain 
administrative  departments  were  tacitly  allowed  to  ^1  into  the  hands 
of  the  Senate.  It  received  and  answered  foreign  ambassador. 
directed  the  movements  of  commanders  in  a  campaign  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  interference  of  the  Roman  government  in  die  internal  a&in 
of  the  Italian  socii,  sometimes  very  minute  and  strict,*  was  wielded 
entirely  by  it.  Again,  the  "  provinces  "  of  the  magistrates  were,  as 
a  rule,  settled  by  lot ;  but  the  Senate  decided  for  which  of  th«c 
provinces  the  several  colleges  of  magistrates  should  draw,  and  in 
cases  of  special  importance  assigned  the  provinces  without  lot  Its 
claim  to  do  so  was  generally  admitted,  and  if  now  and  again  some 
consul  or  praetor  resisted,  it  was  politic  enough  to  give  in,  or,  to 
avoid  responsibility  by  referring  the  mailer  to  the  people.  In  a  fe* 
cases,  such  as  that  of  Terentius  Varro  and  Publius  Scipio,  wbert 
popular  feeling  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  senaton, 
they  yielded  with  no  great  show  of  reluctance.  And  sudi  conces- 
sions were  frequently  rewarded  by  the  strengthening  of  their  om 
hands ;  for  it  often  happened  that  when  the  Senate  referred  a  matter 
to  the  people,  the  popular  vote  remitted  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate.  The  people  and  Senate,  in  &ct,  were  as  yet  on  the  nboic 
of  one  mind  ;  and  it  had  not  yet  occurred  to  any  statesman  to  aS 
out  the  dormant  powers  of  the  people  to  defi»l  the  Senate  for  his 


e  Not  less  remarkable  was  the  gradual  change  which  bad  beM 
taking  place  in  the  composition  of  the  Senate  itselil     Briefly,  it  had 

'  ceased  to  contain  a  preponderance  of  members  drawn  from  the  old 
patrician  gentes,  modified  by  an  admixture  of  plebeian  magistrate! 
and  ex-magistrates.  It  was  now  filled  in  an  overwhelming  majont] 
with  an  ofHciaJ  class  drawn  from  plebeian  families  ;  a  result  arisinj 
partly  from  the  natural  decline  in  the  number  of  the  patrician  ^mW 
partly  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  magistrates,  who  ihoi 
generally  sufficed  to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  If  they  did  not,  as  ;bl 
Dictator  appointed  in  216  to  make  up  the  Senate  found  to  be  tin 
case,  then  those  vacancies  were  supplied  by  men  distinguished  in  iIm 
army,  who  were  as  likely  to  be  plebeians  as  patricians.  In  the  nai 
eight  Uctiones  (from  2 1 4  to  179)  no  such  measure  was  necessary,  ib« 
ex-magistrates  being  fotmd  sufficient  to  fill  the  places,  so  that  tbi 
Senate  was  steadily  recruited  from  the  middle  ranks  of  the  dliieiii 


'  See  the  case  of  the  " 
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and  consisted  of  an  official  class,  the  members  of  which  had  alJ  had 
experience  in  the  practical  work  of  government.'  As  consuls  or 
dictators,  they  had  commanded  armies ;  as  praetors  had  transacted 
legal  and  judicial  business  ;  as  aediles  had  been  responsible  for  ptolice 
and  internal  order;  as  quaestors  had  learnt  the  management  of  finance. 
They  formed  a  new  nobility,  which  for  the  next  century  and  a  half  The  new 
was  to  conduct  the  multifarious  business  of  an  already  mighty  empire.  "^My- 
It  is  their  gradual  deterioration  under  the  temptations  to  luxury  at 
home,  and  peculation  or  oppression  abroad,  which  led  to  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  future.  Already  they  were  beginning  to  rouse 
popular  suspicion.  The  tribune  who  fulminated  against  Marcellus 
in  209  included  the  nobility  generally  under  the  charge  of  protract- 
ing the  war  for  selfish  purposes  ;  and  the  filebiscihttn  Claudium 
{218),  which  forbade  a  senator  or  his  son  owning  a  vessel  of  more 
than  300  amphorae  burden,  illustrates  both  the  ideal  of  a  senator's 
position,  which  should  be  above  the  temptations  of  mercantile  trans- 
actions, and  the  suspicion  already  aroused  that  the  senators  did  not 
act  up  to  it. 

In  the  army  no  important  change  in  formal  constitution  had  Tin  army. 
taken  place,  beyond  the  organisation  of  the  rorarii,  the  light-armed 
men  formerly  distributed  among  the  maniples,  into  a  separate  corps 
under  the  name  of  velites.     Service  in  the  legions  was  still  theoretic-  Vttita. 
ally  a  privilege  of  those  included  in  the  five  classes.      But  the  needs 
of  the  time  had  occasionally  caused  freedmen,  or  slaves  manumitted 
for  the  purpose,   to  be  employed  ;  and   the  socii  from  the  Italian  Socii. 
towns  became  a  regular  element  in  every  Roman   army,  equalling  in 
number  (he  citizen  soldiers  of  the  legion.      Serving  side  by  side  with 
them  the  Roman  soldier  became  less  Roman  and  perhaps  somewhat  less 
amenable  to  discipline.^     Long  service  abroad  also,  often  without  fur- 
lough,^ made  men  unfit  for  civil  life,  and  at  any  rate  prevented  them 
from  providing  for  themselves.   The  mililary  class,  therefore,  became   The 
more  distinctly  marked  off,  and  those  settlements  of  veterans  on  con-  vetrrans. 
fiscated  lands  were  begun  which  in  after  days  offered  many  oppor- 
tunities to  the  promoters  of  civil  war. 

Though  some  instances  of  fraud  are  retailed  by  Livy  during  this  Decline  in 
period,  the  high  standard  of  official  honesty,  so  admired  by  Polybius,  n^^^"  •'/ 
was  not  yet  seriously  impaired.    Rich  men  were  still  patriotic  enough  "   *"''■ 

I  In  the  list  o(  Ifae  Senale  for  179,  ingeniously  and  laboriously  compiled  by 
Willems  {le  Sinai,  ch.  Jii. ),  of  304  members  SB  only  belong  to  patrician  genlei, 
916  are  plebeians  ;  oil  ore  members  in  vinue  of  having  held  oHice, 

'  Matinies  were  rare,  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  mutineers  in  Spain  (ao6) 
selected  two  Italians,  not  Romans,  10  command  them. 

'  TIte  mutineers  in  Macedonia  {199)  complained  that  tbey  had  served  con- 
tinuously in  Africa,  l^cily,  and  Macelotiia.  and  had  not  seen  Italy  lor  many 
years  (Uvy  xixii.  3). 
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to  supply  the  needs  of  the  state  ;  and  no  elements  of  disorder  were 

brought  to  light  by  the  critical  position  of  the  city.'     Yet  two  efleas 

of  the  war  was   somewhat  disquieting.     The  first  was   a   serious 

decline  in  the  number  of  the  citizens,  amounting  between  223  and  304 

to  more  than  50,000  ;  the  second  was  the  increased  tendency  of  the 

AiuHdan-    farmers  to  leave  the  country  and  come  to  Rome.     Once  there  it  was 

""'^        difficult  to  induce  them   to  return.      Their  Ikinihouses  had  perhaps 

fMiji  ryjor  y^^^  bumt,  their  Cattle  driven  away,  their  free  labourers  enrolled  in 

the  legions,  and  their  slaves  run  away.     It  was  too  much  to  expect 

them  to  leave  the  city,  with  its  occupations  and  amusements,  and  take 

up  again  the  toils  of  country  life,  which  seemed  to  promise  only 

bankruptcy.     The  opening  of  the  vast  wheat  fields  of  Africa,  Sicily, 

and  Sardinia  lowered  the  price  of  com  and  made  forming   in   Italy 

unprofitable,  except  perhaps  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  means  of  sla^'e 

labour.     The  constant  tendency,  therefore,  of  the  small  farmer  would 

be  to  sell  his  holding  and  come  to  Rome,  there  to  invest  his  capital 

in  coimnerce,  and  trust  to  cheap  food  and  the  chances  of  city  life. 

This  tendency,   which   had   existed   long    before   the   second    Punic 

war,  seems  to  have  at  least  received  some  impetus  from  it,  and  was 

in  the  future  to  increase  10  an  alarming  extent.     For  the  present  we 

are  told  that  the  consuls  exerted   all  their  authority  to  induce  the 

farmers  to  return  to  the  country. 

Imforia-  This  age  also  not  only  saw  an  extension  of  the  taste  for  the 

'""  ¥  objects  of  Creek  art,  consequent  on   the  large  importations  of  such 

^  i     I     ''•'"S^  from  Syracuse,  Capua,  Tarentum,  and  other  towns,  but  also 

the  definite  establishment  of  a  literature  based  on  Greek  modds. 

Livius  and   Naevius  had  set  a  fashion  which  soon  found  followers  ; 

and  two  writers  should  be  noticed  now  who  confirmed  this  tendency, 

and,  with  one  who  resisted  it,  did  much  to  fix  Latin  as  a  literary 

language,  and  in  different  ways  illustrate  Roman  life. 

Littrature.         Q.     Ennius    was    bom    at    Rudiac     in    Calabria,    and    was 

(')  ■^""'"'  brought  to  Rome  by  Cato,  who  met  him  in  Sardinia  in  203.     From 

\'39'"^)  •   tiiai  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  second  service  in  the  army  of 

Nobiliorin  r9l,  he  lived  principally  at   Rome,  where  he  supported 

himself  by  teaching— being  acquainted  with  Oscan,  Latin,  and  Greek 

— and  by  writing.      He  was  the  chosen  friend  of  Africanus  and  other 

nobles,  and  professed  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  Pythagorean  school  of 

philosophy.      He   seems,   however,   to   have   been   Imbued    with    the 

rationalising  spirit  of  the  Epicureans  ;  for  he  translated  the   '  Sacred 

Treatise '  of  Euhcmerus,  in  which  he  applied  the  account  of  the  gods 

as  originally  great  kings  and  captains  to  the   Latin  divinities  ;  and 

'  A  lire  in  aio  cmled  some  feeling  of  uneasiness,  bal  It  was  evailualljr  pul 
down  to  certain  Campanians,  and  was  very  likely  nccidenlol. 
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bis  favourite  tragedian  was  Euripides,  whose  plays  he  translated  for  kisieorin; 
the  Roman  stage,*     He  wrote  also  Saturai  and  epigrams,  a  pane- 
gyric of  Scipia,  and  other  poems.      His  most  famous  work  was  the 
Annales,  a  history  of  Rome  from  its  foundation  10  his  own  day,  in 
hexameter  verse,  in  which  he  freely  used  the  early  legends,  and 
doubtless  did  much  to  fix  them  in  the  popular  imagination.     Among 
the  fragments  of  this  poem  there  is  one  which  may  help  us  to  realise 
the  growing  InRuence  of  the  Greek  nan  of  letters  among  the  nobles 
of  the  day,  who,  like  Sulla,   Lucullus,  and  Pompey  in  a  later  age, 
usually  entertained  one  or  more   such  about    their  persons.     He  his  dtscrip- 
speaks   of  the   great   man   after  delivering   some   public   oration   as  tioncflke 
"Calling  for  him  in   whose  company  and  conversation  at  table  he   Greet  sec- 
look  delight,  when  wearied  with  public  business  for  more  than  half  J^^^^*^ 
the  day  in  the  broad  Forum  or  the  sacred  Senate ;  one  to  whom  he 
could  confide  his  secrets,  small  and  great,  and  safely  utter  whatever 
rose  to  his  tips,  good  or  bad  ;  one  with  whom  he  could   share  his 
relaxations  in  public  or  private.     Such  a  man  must  be  of  the  strictest 
honour ;    not  likely  to  make  mischief  either  from  levity  or  malice ; 
learned,   loyal,   pleasant,   willy ;   content  with  his  own   and   seeking 
nothing  more  ;  with  tact  to  seize  the  moment  for  speech,  brief  and 
to  the  point.      He  must  be  skilled  in  antiquities  and  history,  ready 
with  precedents,  ancient  and  modem ;   and  above  all,  must  know 
when  to  be  silent."  * 

If  this  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  manners  of  the  great,  from  (2)  Plautus 
another  poet,  a  considerable  part  of  whose  work  has  come  to  us,  \'S4-'S4)' 
we  may  learn  something  of  common  life.  T.  MaCCIUS  Plautus 
was  bom  about  254  at  Sassina,  in  Umbria.  We  know  little  of  his 
life  beyond  the  fact  that  his  parents  were  poor  though  free,  and  that 
coming  to  Rome  as  an  actor  he  lost  the  money  there  gained  by 
specularion,  and  became  so  reduced  that  he  was  obliged  to  work  for 
hire  in  a  mill 

Though  the  plays,  some  of  which  were  composed  in  the  intervals 
of  this  servile  work,  were,  like  those  of  his  predecessors,  translated 
from  the  Creek  of  the  later  comedy,  yet  he  used  his  models  more 
freely,  and,  without  attempting  originality  in  plot  or  generally  in 

'  A  pasnge  in  one  of  his  translations  contains  a  slalemenl  at  Epicurean 
doctrine,  which  be  probably  would  bave  softened  if  he  bad  not  agreed  with  it. 
Trag.  354,  ed.  Vahlen:— 

Ega  deum  jEcnua  cue  Htnper  dixi  t\  dicam  ccelimm, 
Bed  «ot  ibon  cartn  opinor  quid  pn(  humanum  gcnui. 
NuD  «  cmwir,  bene  booiA  tit|  nuue  nulu,  quod  nunc  abesl. 
*  Ennios,  Annaia,  939.  ed.  Vahlen.     A  comparison  with  similar  maxims  of 
Horace  for  intercoorse  wilh  the  great  (e.g.  Epp.  1,  7,  46  ;   i,  tS)  will  show  how, 
wiih  externals  not  much  ctukPged,  the  mperioiily  in  dignity  and  simplicily  is  with 
the  eaiiin  >g& 
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dialogue,  introduced  Roman  allusions  and  expressions  which  almost 
for  the  first  time  in  surviving  Latin  literature  seem  to  show  us  the 
people  and  their  thoughts  and  opinions.  Thus,  though  the  Punic 
wars  are  only  once  alluded  to,  the  national  prejudice  against  the 
double-faced  Caithaginians  comes  out  in  the  description  of  a  char- 
acter in  the  I'ocnuluss  who  "  knows  everything  and  pretends  to  know 
nothing — a  true  Carthaginian  "  ;  just  as  another  national  prejudice  as 
to  the  morals  of  the  Greeks  is  betrayed  by  the  use  oA  pergrcucari 
and  congraecari  to  indicate  loose  and  luxuiious  habits.' 

Again,  the  signs  of  the  growth  of  a  foreign  element  in  Rome  may 
be  detected  in  the  terms  for  which  Plautus  found  no  ready  equivalent 
,  in  Latin.  Thus  the  banker  is  called  Irapezita,  and,  like  other  Greek 
men  of  business,  was  supposed  to  be  a  cheat,  cunning  at  evading  the 
laws.'  So  also  terms  connected  with  shipping  are  mostly  Greek.  The 
merchant  adventurer,  sailing  in  his  own  ship,  is  nauclerus,  though 
the  speculator  in  such  gear  is  a  mercaior^  and  sea-sickness  is  nausea; 
for,  in  spite  of  the  naval  efforts  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Romans 
had  not  ]>ecome  a  sea-going  folk ;  and  socii  navales,  as  a  term  for 
their  sailors,  witnesses  to  the  source  from  which  they  got  them,' 

Certain  luxuries  also  appear  to  have  had  no  Latin  name  in  use. 
The  maker  of  fancy-bread  or  rolls  was  artopta;^  the  refreshment 
bar  was  a  thermopolium ;''  the  best  perfume  was  murrha,  the  per- 
fumer myropola  or  myrebrecckarius,  and  his  shop  a  myropoUum; 
while  the  perfumed  douche  after  the  bath  is  described  by  a  hybrid 
expression  as  unguentitm  eccAeutnatafi  Ladies  did  not  live  apart  in 
a  Roman  house  as  at  Athens,  and  there  was  no  equivalent  for  the 
Greek  gynacaatm  to  the  time  of  Cicero.'  Nor  was  there  any  word 
in  Latin  for  the  needy  hanger  on,  the  parasilus  or  sycopkania,  a  con- 
temptible connexion  far  removed  from  that  of  diens  and  patreims; 
and  while  he  uses  a  Latin  word  for  dice  {alea)  the  throw  is  constantly 
expressed  by  the  Greek  boius. 

Again,  the  early  Roman  was  exercised  in  arms,  in  real  or  mimic 
war,  and  the  manly  exercises  of  the  Campus,^  without  the  more  artificial 
arrangements  common  in  Greece.  The  palatsira  and  gymitoHum 
therefore  could  only  be  described  by  their  Greek  names,  though  thej- 
speedily  becanie  acclimatised,  along  with  the  bath  and  its  luxuries, 
while  the  larger  private  houses  already  had  the  aiiUmlacrum  and 
porticus.,  which  served  some  of  the  purposes  oi  i\i^  palaestra. 

■  Poen.  pr.  iia  ;  Cist,  i,  i.  31,  6i  ;  4.  3,  ai  ;  Bacch.  4.  6.  isetc 

*  Pseud,  a,  4,  67  :  Cure  4,  9.  93.    Bui  menia  for  a  bank  is  used,  Cure.  5.  3.  4. 

'  Mil,  4,  3,  15 ;  Asin,  i,  1,  55 ;  Merc,  a,  3,  54. 
*  Aul.  3,  9,  4.  '  Cure  3,  3.  13, 

•  As.  5.  3,  79 ;  Cas.  a.  3,  10 ;  Aul.  3,  5,  37 1  Amph.  4,  1,3;  Poen,  3,  3,  SE. 

'  Most,  3,  3,  68 ;  Cicero,  a  Pbil,  %  95,  •  Bacch.  3,  3,  34 ;  Most.  1,  3,  67, 
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The  value  of  eloquence,  and  the  rise  of  the  new  nobility  by  Eioquttat 
popular  favour  gained  in  pleading  causes,  are  illustrated   by  the  "'"i  '^ 
advice  given  to  the  young  man  in  the   Trinumus,   "  to  serve  his  "f^^ 
friends  in  ihe  Forum  if  he  wishes  for  public  office  " ;  and  by  another 
pusage  describing  the  growing  desire  of  such  men  Co  have  round 
ikm  a  body  of  well-to-do  clients,  without  much   regard   to   their 
character.   These  are  the  "  clients  "  of  the  later  Republic,  not  heredi- 
aiy  dependents,  but  men  whose  interests  centred  round  some  leader, 
statesman,  or  general,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  coming  revolu- 
lions.i     Closely  allied  is  the  appearance  of  bribery,  as  office  began  Ambitui. 
to  be  valuable  from  the  foreign  provinces.     The  first  law  against 
amiiluiwss  not  passed  till   1 8 1,  but  the  thing  itself  was  becoming 
notoiious,  and  the  tipsy  slave  in  the  Trinumus  is  made  to  moralise 
with  solemnity  on  the  growing  scandal.' 

A  still  graver  feature  in  Roman  life,  c^opiously  illustrated  by  Slai-es  in 
I'lautus,  is  the  number  and  ill-treatment  of  slaves.  Though  Greek  ""i^y  <"«l 
in  name  and  in  the  parts  they  sustain  in  the  plays,  yet  the  extra-  ""^  '''' 
oriinary  fertility  of  expressions,  wholly  Latin,  for  their  torture  or 
punishment,  throws  a  lurid  light  on  the  position  of  these  unfortunate 
nwn  and  wOTnen.*  The  cat  (Jlagrum)  and  the  rods  {virgae)  are  the 
Dsoal  implements  of  punishment.  But  there  are  numberless  worse 
nwdes  (rf  torture.  The  poor  wrelch  was  sometimes  hung  by  his 
bands  to  a  beam,  with  weights  attached  to  his  feet,  while  his  flesh 
*as  pierced  with  goads.  Sometimes  a  heavy  fork  of  wood  was 
placed  on  his  neck,  to  the  ends  of  which  his  hands  were  bound,  and 
be  was  flogged  or  goaded  as  he  staggered  under  the  weight ;  and  if 
Ik  jlole  he  was  branded  with  the  letters  FUR.*  A  punishment  Slants  in 
nuch  dreaded  was  the  being  transferred  to  the  country  establishment,  t^coHniry. 
md  there  being  forced  to  work  in  chains  on  the  land,  to  grind  at 
be  mill,  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water,  or  labour  in  the  stone 
juanies,  imprisoned  during  the  night  in  the  hateful  ergaslulum. 
finally  their  masters  could,  and  sometimes  did,  punish  them  by 
deration  on  the  cross.  The  honest  slave  in  the  Miles  {2  4,  19) 
!  made  to  say,  "  I  know  that  a  cross  will  be  my  grave.  That  was 
he  sepulchre  of  my  father  and  grandfathers  to  the  fourth  genera- 
ion."  After  making  allowance  for  comic  exaggeration,  it  seems 
tear  that,  if  such  language  was  to  have  any  point  at  all,  it  must 
ndlcale  a  vast  growth  in  the  number  of  slaves,  whose  masters 
■elieved  that  they  could  only  hold  them  in  subjection  by  the  utmost 
eveiity ;  and  particularly  that  the  hardest  labours  of  the  farm  were 

'  Trin.  3,  a,  25;  Men.  4.  a,  1-30. 

•  Trin.  4,  3,  16. 

'  For  leverittes  10  women  see  Merc  a,  3,  77 ;  True.  4,  3,  i-io. 

*  Pn  Ust  of  slave  punishments  s«  paniculBrly  Asin.  3,  ai ;  Men.  j,  6>  S, 
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now  perfonned  almost  entirely  by  them.  When  this  began  we  can- 
not tell  exactly ;  but  Ihe  Punic  wars,  in  flooding  the  markets  wiih 
slaves,  doubtless  largely  extended  it ;  and  as  the  Roman  dtiicns 
became  more  and  more  averse  to  the  dulness  of  the  country  diesc 
large  gangs  of  slaves  became  a  real  danger  lo  the  State. 
Street  life  Of  the  daily  life  of  the  streets  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  a  view.    A 

'"^'Y"''"'  pass^e  in  the  Curculio^  will  show  us  the  Forrnn  and  its  neighbom- 
'  hood — the  comitium  crowded  with  electors  listening  to  the  profes- 
sions of  candidates,  as  well  as  a  spot  on  the  north  of  the  Foruin  wx 
the  altar  of  Venus  Cloacina ;  the  street  near  the  Banliai  haunted  by 
idlers  and  loose  women  ;  the  fishmarket  full  of  purchasers,  ejtd 
anxiously  by  hangers-on  watching  for  an  invitation  to  dinner.  The  mm 
of  wealth  do  business  in  the  part  of  the  Forum  nearest  the  capiiol 
Close  by  the  lacu!  Ctiriius  men  are  hawking  wine.  Near  the  veUm 
tabtmae,  on  the  south  side,  congregate  the  money-lenders,  Neartbt 
temple  of  Castor  and  the  vicus  Tuscus  are  more  loose  diaracters: 
while  the  Velabrum  is  full  of  tradesmen's  shops,  such  as  buichen 
and  bakers  ;  and  the  Stiburra  is  lined  with  eating-bouses  and 
taverns.  At  the  porta  trigemina,  and  all  along  the  road  to  Osiii, 
stand  or  crouch  the  beggars  with  which  every  visitor  is  ireD 
acquainted  to  this  day.*  In  the  midst  the  aedila  exercise  the  oS« 
of  police  and  petty  magistrates  :  see  that  the  streets  arc  cleaned; 
regulate  the  markets ;  lest  the  soundness  of  the  goods  offered  fcr 
sale  i  and,  when  the  games  are  coming  on,  give  out  contracts  (br 
theatrical  properties,  and  exercise  control  over  the  actors,  who  xK 
mostly  slaves,  punishing  those  who  do  ilL^ 
Ideniifica-  Lastly,  in  both  Ennius  and  Plautus  we  see  the  identification  of  the 

tim  of        Greek  and  Latin  gods  all  but  complete.     It  was  perhaps  the  exigences 
Roinax        ^f  translation  that  helped  on  the  process,  which  doubtless  had  aho 

and  Grteh         ,,  ^  .  ^  '..  ...         ,i 

divinities  Other  determining  causes.  At  any  rate,  Ennius  gives  the  list  of  the 
twelve  gods  of  the  Greeks  under  their  Latin  titles,*  which  is  »iso 
repeated  by  Plautus,  with  some  variations  and  additions,  such  ^ 
Summanus  ( =  Pluto),  and  others,  most  of  whom  had  temples  ^ 
Rome.  A  number  of  rural  deities  were  still  locally  worshipped, 
who  had  no  Greek  analogues  ; '  but  the  State  religion  was  hencelbnh 

1  Cure.  4.  I.  The  genuineness  of  the  passage  is  doulHed  because  odbenB- 
tion  of  the  basilica,  for  ttie  Basilica  Porcia  whs  Iwik  in  Cato's  censonhip.  i-'^ 
1S4,  tlie  year  of  Plautus' s  death.  But  as  sui-iaiilitani  occuis  in  Capt.  4,  1.  bA- 
it  seems  lietter  to  believe  tlia.1  the  name  was  Btlacbed  to  some  btuMing  orta. 
At  any  rate  the  passage,  if  an  insertion,  is  old  enougb  for  our  puipoa& 

*Cist.  I,  3,  3;  Capt.  I,  I.  aa. 

*  For  ibe  various  functions  of  ttie  aedlles  see  Slich.  3,  3,  39;  Men.  4,  ■,  ISII 
Capl.  4,  a,  34;  Rud.  a.  3,  43:  Trin.  i,  3,  So;  4,  4,  148.  j 

*  Ennius,  AnnaUi,  i  fr. ;  Plautus,  Btuih.  4.  7,  31.  1 

*  Enumerated  by  Varro,  R.R.  i.  1 
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confined  10  the  worship  of  these  deities,  with  certain  additions,  such 
as  that  of  the  Bona  Dea  or  Magna  Mater,  introduced  from  Asia  in 
20J.  Thus  Ronian  theology,  if  not  now  for  the  first  time  settled, 
received  its  first  definite  expression  in  liierature.' 

Thirdly,  from  M.  PORCIUS  Cato,  who  stoutly  resisted  the  fashion  (j)  Caia 
of  writing  or  copying   Greek,  and  who  was  prolific  in   speeches  and  ('34-'49)- 
bistories,  we  have  a  treatise  on  the  man^ement  of  a  farm  of  about 
lOO  jugera,  from  which  something  may  be  gathered  of  the  country 
life  at  this  period, — all  the  more  interesting  from  the  consideration 
that  in  no  other  sphere  is  custom  so  persistent,  and  that  therefore  in 
many  respects  we  may  feel  sure  that  what  we  read  applies  equally  to 
Latin  fanners  many  generations  before.      In   his  preface  he  praises  Praia  tf 
farming    above    other    industries.      In   ancient    times,    he   says,    the  ^'""'■f' 
highest  compliment  was  to  call  a  man  a  good  farmer.     It  is  farmers 
who  are  the  mainstay  of  the  state :  they  are  the  bravest  men  and 
the  best  soldiers  ;  their  trade  is  not  open  to  the  risks  of  the  merchant 
or  the  odiiun  of  the  money-lender.     Farming,  however,  must  not  be 
treated  as  of  secondary  importance :  a  man  should  make  his  chief 
resilience   in   the  country,  only  l[>dging  in  the  city  for   the   sake   of 
public  duties.      Those  done  he   should,  like   Cincinnatus,   return   to 
his  farm.     In  Gate's  time  the  actual  work,  once  performed  by  the 
&nner  and  his  free  labourers,  was  done  by  slaves,  for  whose  manage- 
ment, allowance  of  food,  dress,  and  wooden  shoes  he  gives  minute 
directions.     But  the  old  habits  and  customs  still  remained,  especially 
in  the  methods  of  securing  the  favour  of  the  gods  for  the  operations 
of  the  farm.      The  first  thing  the  owner  must  do  on  anjving  at  his  Country 
house  is  to  greet  the  Lar  Familiaris  ;   before  a  sickle  can  be  put  into  ^"^ '"^ 
ihe  com  an  oflering  of  incense  must  be  made  to  Janus,  Jupiter,  "ff""™- 
and  Juno,  and   a   pig   sacrificed   to   Ceres,   to  whom   also  first-fruits 
must  be  given  when  the  crops  are  about  to  be  stored  in  the  bam. 
When  the  grain  is  sown  a  daps  is  to  be  given  to  Jupiter.     When  the 
oxen  are  turned  out  into  the  meadows  an  offering  is  to  be  made  to 
Mars  Silvanus.     If  a  woodland   is  to  be  cleared  a  pig  must  be 
offered  to  the  deity  inhabiting  it,  and  another  when  the  ground  is 

in  Enuius  is  contained  in  the  distich : — 

incTvi  Ccr«  Diana  V.nu.  :  Mm 

is  NcpEunus  Vokanus  Apollo. 
Man.  wbo  in  the  I^lin  religion  was  the  god  of  death  and  destnidion.  here  repre- 
»nt5  Ares,  the  god  of  war,  Plaulus  adds  Lalona,  Kpcs,  Ops,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
Vinos.  Hercules,  Suhmanus,  Sol.  Salumus,  all  of  whom,  except  Latona  and  Sub- 
Dianus,  had  temples  al  Rome.  The  worship  of  Apollo,  which  seems  al  first  not 
io  have  caaght  on  at  Rome,  though  he  had  a  temple  since  413.  was  much  pro. 
moled  by  the  establishment  Of  (he  ludi  Apollinares  in  aia.  There  was  no 
icRiple  of  Lalona,  yet  her  name  was  joined  with  that  of  Apollo  in  a  iecHsltnUuM 
IttW  in  396  W  avert  a  pesUlence  (Livy  v.  13).  CioOQic 
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first  broken  by  ihe  plough.  Mars,  in  this  rustic  hierarchy,  m: 
god  of  blight  and  murnun  to  crop  and  flock,  and  a  form  of  prayc 
is  given  to  be  used  to  him  by  the  former.'  Such  a  hn 
would  contain  plough-land,  meadow,  garden,  olive-grove,  orchard 
of  apple,  pear,  and  ligs ;  with  woodland,  in  which  the  chit 
trees  were  elm,  poplar,  cypress,  oak,  ilex,  and  willow  (or  baikd 
work.  The  beasts  used  on  the  (arm  were  oxen,  mules,  and  asst 
for  the  mill ;  horses  seem  seldom  employed  for  agiicultun 
purposes.  The  food  used  in  the  farm-house  is  shown  by  & 
directions  to  the  viUica,  who  is  always  to  have  a  good  store  o 
poultry,  eggs,  dried-peas,  service-berries,  figs,  raisins,  wallnuts,  aot 
preserved  or  dried  fruits  of  various  kinds,  and  must  be  skilled  ti 
grinding  fine  or  coarse  meal  or  groats.  Nothing  is  to  be  wasted 
the  worn  sagum  served  out  to  the  slave  is  to  be  returned  bdbrt  ■■ 
new  one  is  given,  in  order  to  make  patchwork  coverlets.  The  wind 
falls  of  the  olives  are  to  be  collected  to  make  puhnentarium  for  tlx 
slaves,  and  the  skins  of  the  pressed  grapes  to  make  their  wine  a 
posca.  Every  eighth  day  the  farm  produce  is  to  be  taken  to  Rom 
or  elsewhere  for  market,  while  at  cert^n  seasons  there  wcie  bin 
{mtrcalus),  such  as  that  at  the  grove  of  Feronia  at  the  foot  of  Moua 
Soracte.  Wet  weather  was  to  be  utilised  for  clearing  or  rcjflinnt 
the  oil  or  wine  vessels  and  other  implements  ;  while  the  olive  crcf 
was  gathered  by  bands  of  leguli  or  pickers  at  a  special  laie,  « 
sometimes  sold  on  the  trees  at  a  valuation.  The  four  great  bdida)'^ 
in  the  year  were  the  Lupercalia  in  March,  the  Palilia  in  April,  tb 


npt.  TniiniK. 


Wbkh  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (has  translales  : — 

Hdp  UA,  Ah  LuH,  help  ui.  Lant,  help  lu ! 
And  Itaoo,  oh  Hunur,  suRer  Dot 

■t  tbcEround) 

r  tbe'ihreithoid  J  Halt  \  Now  iKal  Ihe  gmund !) 


(Cull  toyoaiud  Ibeheroe  iu,  tall  in  alMnwtc  i 

CiJl.  call.  Ihc  hcrou  all. 
QM  to  your  aid  ih<  hcrgu  all,  I 
Help  U'   oh  Miirmir.  help  DS.  1 
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Saturnalia  in  December,  and  the  Compitalia  in  January.     In  the 

Ko  last  named  the  slaves  were  specially  permitted  to  share  ;  but 

rom  religious  functions  of  the   family  generally  they  were  jealously 

excluded.     On  other  holy  days,  though  work  did  not  cease,  it  was  of 

I  lighter  kind,  or  was  bestowed  upon  the  highways  on  the  demand  of  the 

lulhorities  of  the  ^ii^iu'.      Many  recipes  for  country  dishes,  simples, 

ind  fomentations  were  traditional    among   the   farmers,    who   still 

Klieved  that  even  a  dislocated  limb  would  yield  to  a  charm  recited 

rith  the   cabalistic  words,  of  which  Cato  gives  a  specimen.'       Such 

ras  the   life  that   in  its  primitive  simplicity  still   lingered  in  the 

ountry   districts   of  Latium   and   Campania,   while   in   mountainous 

.istriccs  the  shepherds  formed  a  distinct  and  hardy  class,  and  in  the  siuplurds 

woodlands    and   forests  there  were   large  bands  of  swineherds,  of  and  nuint' 

;hose    methods    and    habits    Polybius    has-  left    us    some     curious  *"^- 

articulars.^      It  was  such  men  that  formed  the  backbone  of  the 

ation  ;  it  was  from  them  that  the  armies  which  conquered  the  world 

rere  replenished.     And  even  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the 

late,  it  wiU  be  observed  that  of  the  three  men  here  mentioned  as 

eprescntatives  of  literature  one  was  a  South  Italian,  the  other  an 

Jmbrian,  and  ihai  the  third,  though  a  Latin  and  a  Roman  citizen  by 

lirth,  lived  chiefly  in  the  country.     Rome  had  the  power  (the  true  note 

f  a  nation)  of  absorbing  and  inspiring  all  with  her  spirit ;  but  the 

est  of  the  raw  material  was  found  not  in  the  city  but  in  the  countr>-. 

'  Motas  vaita  dariii  dardarti  ailalari/s  dissunafittr,  R.R.  160. 
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CHAPTER   XXVn 

THE   FIRST  MACEDONIAN   WAR 

214-aoS 

The  stale  of  Asia  and  Greece  from  333  lo  aij — The  development  of  the  three 
gnat  kingdoms  of  iLgypt,  Asia,  and  Macedonia — The  [esser  Asiatic  powers, 
t^gamos,  Bithynia.  Cappndocia,  and  Galatis — The  extent  of  the  MaccdooIji.Ti 
influence  in  Asia  and  Greece— The  Achaean  and  AetoUan  Leagues — The  ac- 
cession of  Philip  V. — He  conceives  the  idea  of  invading  Italy — His  treaty  with 
Hannibal— The  Romans  declare  war  with  him  (315) — His  defeat  at  Apollonu 
— His  vigorous  measures  and  victory  over  the  Aetolians  at  Lamia  (309)— 
The  war  languishes  for  some  time  {aoS-3o6).  but  the  Romans,  by  the  advkt 
of  Sulpicius.  £ire  unwilling  lo  make  peace — The  Aetolians  therefore  tnake  a 
scpaiate  peace  with  Philip  :  followed  by  general  padlication  al  Phoenice  (905)- 

TAt  Among  the  incidetits  of  the  struggle  with  Hannibal  had   l>een  a 

imporiimee   collision   with   the   king   of    Macedonia.       What   is   called   the   fint 

"{J^.  Macedonian  war  (214-205)  was  not  marked  by  any  great  battles  or 

iflH  nan      important  changes  of  territory,  but  it  pledged  the  Romans  to  a  certain 

protectorate  and  the  maintenance  of  a  definite  state  of  aflairs  in 

Greece  and  Asia   Minor.      This  led  to  the  second  war  with   Philip 

(200-197),  and  to  the  extension  of  that  protectorate  over  all  Greece; 

and   this   in  its  turn   involved  the    war   with   Antiochus    and   the 

Aetolians,  and  another  large  extension  of  Roman  responsibility  (193- 

1B8).     The  Romans  thereby  took  their  place  in  the  development  of 

a  world-wide  history.     The  affairs  of  Africa,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia 

became  inextricably  involved  ;  and  our  narrative  can  no  longer  be 

confined  to  the  rise  or  fortunes  of  an  Italian  power  ;  it  becomes  part 

of  the  history  of  the  civilised  world.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 

obtain  at  least  an  outline  of  the  political  state  of  the  world  at  the 

Divisions  The  victories  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  for  a  brief  period  welded 

tf  '^  into  one  huge  empire  the  Greek  peninsula,  nearly  all  Asia  up  to  the 

Au'"^  Punjaub,  the  Islands,  and  Egypt.     At  his  death  (323)  disintegration 

J2J.JO!.  immediately  began.      For  a  lime  the  whole  remained  nominally  under 
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his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  or  iheir  guardians.  But 
ihc  generals  or  native  princes  who  retained  or  undertook  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  several  provinces,  nearly  thirty  in  number,  were  bent 
on  establishing  practical  independence,  and  were  for  the  most  part  in 
coDtioual  hostility  with  each  other. 

From  this  confusion  there  emerged  in  306  live  great  powers,  the  Tht  six 
niters  of  which  then  for  the  first  time  called  themselves  kings — -Egypt  '"W.  jotf- 
under  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus  i  Syria  under  Antigonus  ;  Upper  Asia 
under  Seleucus  ;  Thrace  under  Lysimachus  ;  Macedonia  under  Cas- 
sander.  In  addition  to  these,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (a  son  of 
.Antigonus  of  Syria)  also  assumed  the  title  of  king,  though  without 
definite  dominions,  his  chief  work  during  the  next  few  years  being 
to  pose  as  the  champion  of  Greek  freedom,  guaranteed  by  treaty  in 
31 1  against  Macedonia,  in  the  course  of  which  he  received  the  title 
of  general  (iJyt/uJv)  of  all  Greece. 

The  ambition  of  Antigonus  caused  a  general  combination  against  301.  The 
him.      In  301,  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  he  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  ^"'"^  '/ 


s  dominions  were  divided.     There  were  now  four  great  kingdor 


./•" 


Egypt  under  Ptolemy;  Syria  (or,as  it  was  called,  Asia)  under  Seleucus ;  of  four 
Thiace  and  Asia  Minor  under  Lysimachus  ;  and  Macedonia  under  greai 
Cassander.      Demetrius  Poliorcetes  still  kept  the  title  of  king  and  the  ^'"gdoms. 
possession  of  Cyprus  and  part  of  Phoenicia,  though,  after  he  had  been 
defeated  with  his  father  at  Ipsus,  the  Athenians  refiised  to  admit 
him  within  their  walls. 

In   297,  however,  he  determined  to  reassert  himself  in  Greece.  Macedonia 
He  took  Athens  after  a  long  siege,  and  was  proceeding  to  make  /""  '97 
himself  master  of   Peloponnesus   when   he   was   recalled  10  greater  ""  ""' 
hopes.      Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  died  in   296,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Philip  IV.,  who  within  a  few  months  also  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  bis  two  brothers  Aniipater  and  Alexander. 
The  joint  kings  soon  quarrelled,  and  the  younger  one,  Alexander, 
asked  help  both  of  Demetrius  and  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.      Pyrrhus 
was   the  first  to  arrive.     He  drove  out  Antipater  and  established 
Aleicander  on  the  throne  ;  and  when  Demetrius  came  later  he  found  Demeirivi 
himself  coldly  received,     He  even  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  /-. 
that  Alexander  was  attempting  to  have  him  poisoned.     He  therefore  '9-¥''°''- 
anticipated  the  treachery  by  causing  him  to  be  assassinated,  and  was 
himself  proclaimed  king  (294).      But  his  ambitious  policy  in  Greece, 
Thrace,  and  Asia  ended  in  final  overthrow  at  the  hands  of  Seleucus 
in  286.     TTiree  years  later  he  died  in  captivity.     For  ten  years  (286-  Tenytars 
277)  Macedonia  was  the  scene  of  constant  confijsion  and  revolution,  <"'«""*)'. 
now  divided  between  Lysimachus  of  Thrace  and   Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  "*"'??• 
now  seized  by  various  pretenders  whose  hold  on  power  was  short  and 
stonny.      The  confusion  seemed  rendcre<l  hopeless  by  the  wave  of 
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Gallie  Gallic  invasion  which  swept  over  the  country,  and  in  which  king 

invaiioH  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  lost  his  life  (280)  ;  until  in  377  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
"^Aiitif  ***"  °'  Demetrius,  obtiiined  peaceful  possession  of  the  crown ;  and  in 
^„y  '  a  reign  extending  (with  two  brief  interruptions)  oyer  thirty-eight  yeare, 
dynasty.  guided  the  country  back  into  paths  of  order  and  material  prosperity. 
aSo-ijj.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Demetrius  II.  (239),  who  on  his  death 
Philif  C  jn  219  left  a  son  eight  years  old  named  Philip,  under  the  guardianship 
jm"/h/"  ^^  '*''  '^""^'^  Antigonus  Doson,  who,  while  treating  the  boy  with  all 
doti  not  kindness,  practically  remained  king  until  his  death  in  220.  In  that 
riign  lilt  year  Philip  V.  began  his  real  reign ;  and  it  was  with  him  that  thK 
"o-  Romans  came  in  contact. 

Tkt  Maa-  The  Macedonian  kingdom  thus  transmitted  was  something  more 
rfoMifls  [1)3^   jjjj  territory   known  geographically  by   that   name.       Though 

and  Gmct  ^''*^^*  ***  nominally  free,  Macedonian  influence  was  widely  ac- 
in  3)0.  knowledged  in  a  large  part  of  it,  and  Macedonian  garrisons  were 
stationed  in  many  of  the  towns,  especially  in  the  three  "  fetters  of 
Greece  "— Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Acro-Corinthus,  which  controlled 
Thessaly,  Euboea,  and  Peloponnesus  respectively.  It  is  true  that 
even  in  Thessaly  the  people  were  supposed  to  enjoy  their  ovm  con- 
stitution and  laws,  and  not  to  be  subjects  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Macedonians  ;  but  practically  they  were  entirely  at  the  orders  of  the 
king  or  his  ministers,  as  were  also  the  people  of  Locris,  Phocis, 
and  Doris.  Even  in  Attica  and  Peloponnesus  there  were  several 
towns  in  which  a  Macedonian  garrison  was  placed,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  the  orders  of  the  Macedonian  government  were  paramount. 
Moreover,  the  superior  vigour  and  energy  of  the  Macedonian; 
gave  them  a  special  prestige,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  among  the 
less  manly  subjects  of  the  other  kings  also.  It  became  the  fashion 
to  imitate  their  manners  and  dress,  no  less  than  their  mititar>' 
tactics  and  methods  of  drill ;  and  although  they  were  conteni 
with,  and  even  proud  of  their  monarchical  government,  they 
retained  and  exercised  a  privilege  of  free  speech  and  blunt  re- 
monstrances with  the  king  that  moved  the  surprise  and  envy  of  more 
servile  peoples. 
TAi  The  Thracian  kingdom  of  Lysimachus  disappeared  with  the  death 

Thnuian     of  that  monarch  in  281  in  a  war  with  Seleucus  of  Syria ;  who  was 
diialpears    ''™^^"^  assnssinated  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  (280)  at  the 
iSi-iSo.  '    instigation  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.      From  that  lime  Thrace  ceased  to 
be  among  the  great  ptowers.     It  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  anarchy. 
The  cities  of  the  Chersonese  were  claimed  by  the  king  of  Egypt  and 
actually  annexed  by  him  in   247  ;  while  Asia   Minor  passed   to  the 
kings  of  Syria,  or  maintained  a  virtual  independence.      Thus  we  find 
Pergamus.    at   Pergamus  a  wealthy  citizen  named  Attains  assuming  in   24 1   the 
title  of  king,  and  his  kingdom  at  one  time  embracing  a  large  part  of 
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Asia  Minor,  at  another  reduced  almost  to  the  single  city  of  Pergamus 
and  its  immediate  territory. 

The  government  of  Egypt  had  throughout  these  changes  remained  Egyfi 
firmly  in  the  family  of  the  Lagidae.     Up  to  205  four  Ptolemies  had  ptaaful 
succeeded  each  other  in   peaceful   succession,  and  established  their  '"''',,, 
authority  in  Cyrene,  Cyprus,  and  the  Cyclades,  while  the  possession 
of  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  was  a  constant  source  of  dispute  between 
them    and    the   Seleucid   kings  of  Asia.      The  dynasty,  however, 
remained  Greek,  and  gathered  round  it  in  Alexandria  Greek  or 
Nfacedonian  troops,  Greek  writers  and  libraries,  and  Greek  artists, 
and  never  amalgamated  with  the  people,  who  then,   as  now,  were 
apparently   content,    though    with   occasional   outbursts   of  fanatical 
violence,  to  produce  the  wealth  of  that  extraordinary  soil  on  the  sole 
condition    of  being  allowed   to   live  and  serve.      But  though  the 
Ptolemies   did   not   aspire,    like   the   kings   of  Asia,    to   world-wide 
conquests,  they  attracted   the  commerce  of  the   East   and   West   to 
Alexandria,  and  had  the  influence  which  accompanies  wealth. 

The  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria  or  Asia  regarded  themselves  as  Asia, 
occupying  the  place  of  the  old  Persian  Empire,  as  organised  or  3°'-"° 
subdued  by  Alexander,  All  Asia  belonged  to  them  in  theory.  Yet 
lai^e  parts  of  it  had  really  become  divided  into  separate  independent 
kingdoms,  and  those  parts  which  were  nominally  satrapies  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  real  troth  constantly  in  rebellion.  Little  more  than 
Cilicia,  together  with  Syria  Superior  or  Phoenicia,  was  practically  in 
the  bands  of  the  king ;  and  even  here  the  possession  of  coast  towns 
was  often  disputed  by  the  king  of  Egypt.  Of  the  attempts  of 
Antiocbus  the  Great  to  make  his  kingdom  of  Asia  a  reality  we  shall 
have  to  speak  hereafter 

The  result  of  these  developments  was  the  existence  of  three  laige  Thrtt 
powers — Syria  or  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Macedonia ;  while  in  Asia  the  ^T^ 
great  king's  dominions  were  fringed  by  a  number  of  smaller  king-  5^^""' 
dams  or  states — Pergamus,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  roled  Egypt. 
by  kings  ;    and   a    region    on   the  Halys,  in  which  the  wandering  Maet- 
Gauls   had  found  a  home  and  established  a  polity  since  about  250,  '^""i"- 
and  which  obtained  the  name  of  (lalatia  from  them.      It  was  to  their  Five 
courageous  resistance  to  these  marauders  that  Attalus  chiefly  owed  '"™i^'y 
his  royalty  and  Prusias  of  Bithynia  his  reputation.       In  the  far  East  plrgami-i 
the  Bactrians  and  Parthians  successfully  resisted  the  attempts   of  Bithynia, 
Antiochus  to  annex  them ;  and  lastly,  throughout  Asia  there  were  Ca^a- 
a  number  of  Hellenic  settlements,  independent  or  semi- independent,  ^<'- 
which  tended  to  keep  alive  a  certain  culture,  and  at  any  rate  the  q^j^^j^ 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  in  the  various  dynasties  with  which  tjj-iSj. 
Rome  afterwards  came  in  contact. 

While  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  were  thus  breaking  up  and 
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Greeee  at  refonning,  Greece  in  some  of  its  esseniial  features  remained  what  it 
Ikitndcf  had  always  been.  It  was  slill  a  race  and  not  a  dynasty  that  was 
'century  "neant  by  that  term.  No  man  called  himself  king  of  Greece  :  no 
a  (._  body  of  men,  whether  hereditary  or  elective,  could  speak  for  all 

Greece.  The  love  of  local  autonomy  had  survived  ruinous  internal 
strife,  commercial  disaster,  and  foreign  conquest.  Yet  there  was  a 
real  unity  in  this  disunion.  A  common  origin,  language,  and  religion 
Still  caused  the  Greeks  to  stand  out  before  the  world  as  a  distinct 
nation,  representing  a  culture  and  civilisation  in  which  all  wished  to 
share,  and  which  all  recc^ised  as  Greek  and  Greek  alone. 
Tke  It  must  partly  be  attributed  to  the  sentiment  excited  by  their 

freedom  of  character  and  unique  intellectual  position  that  the  freedom  of  the 
*""'"  //  'j'*^!'*  '^•J  been  so  often,  at  least  in  name,  respected.  Plulip  11. 
"^aud.  ^""^  Alexander  the  Great  had  both  been  content  to  accept  the  title 
of  their  "general"  [ijyt^iJi'],  and  had  ptosed  as  champions  of  Hel- 
lenism. The  same  position  was  taken  up  by  Antipater  in  32 1  as 
guardian  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  in  3 1 2  by  Cassander,  who 
explicitly  confirmed  the  freedom  of  Greece.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
indeed,  in  307,  made  himself  master  of  Athens ;  but  he  took  the 
same  title  as  did  Philip  1 1.  and  Alexander,  and  professed  to  champion 
Greek  freedom  against  Macedonia.  When  he  became  king  of 
Macedonia  (29;-2S7)  his  rule  over  Greece  was  continued,  and  fiH" 
that  period,  more  nearly  than  at  any  other,  Greece  was  formally  part 
of  a  kingdom.  But  in  the  conliision  in  Macedonia  which  followed 
his  defeat  in  Asia,  to  the  succession  of  his  son  Antigonus  Gonatas 
(287-277),  Greece  became  for  the  most  part  again  practically  free; 
and  though  in  some  cities  there  were  still  Macedonian  garrisons,  in 
the  majority  the  old  autonomy  remained,  and  also,  unhappily,  the  old 
divisions  and  quarrels. 
Change  in  But  the  centres  of  power  and  influence  were  not  the  same  as  of 

/At  centres    ^y^     -pjig  Asiatic  Greek  cities  bad  grown  in  wealth  and  importance 
Gwe'  '"  ^y*^^   those  in   Greece  proper.      And  in  Greece  proper  itself  there 
had  been  a  great  change.     Athens  still  retained  her  walls  and  the 
Athens.        walls  of  the  Peiraeus,  though  the  long  walls  which  tmited  the  two  had 
fallen  into  ruin  ;  but  of  her  wide  possessions  outside  Attica  nothing 
remained.     She  still  attracted  the  admiration  as  well  as  the  benefac- 
tions of  various  kings  and  princes,  but  of  political  power  or  influence 
she  had  become  wholly  b«rcft,  and  was  content  to  rest  upon  the 
glories  of  her  past  and  the  reputation  of  her  schools  of  philosophy. 
Her  dread  of  the  power  of  Macedonia  caused  her  to  be  closely  alhed 
with  the  Aetolians,  and  inclined  from  the  first  to  welcome  the  R<HnaD 
alliance. 
Thtba.  Thebes  had  never  recovered  from  the  vengeance  of  Alexander, 

and  with  Boeotia  generally  was  in  a  feeble  and  demoralised  state, 
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vitbout  patriotism  or  public  spirit,  its  old  institutions  only  existing  in 
liw  form  of  meaningless  and  demoralising  celebrations  and  banquets, 
and  was  disposed  to  rely  wholly  on  the  Macedonian  protection. 

Sparta,  far  from  retaining  her  old  ascendency,  had  been  reduced  Sfarla. 
lo  the  narrow  limits  of  the  ancient  Laconia.  With  the  flight  of 
Cleomencs  (222)  she  had  lost  the  semblance  of  her  pteculiar  consti- 
tution, and  had  foJlen  into  the  hands  of  a  series  of  tyrants,  the  last  of 
whom,  called  Nabis  (207),  made  himself  formidable  by  collecting 
round  him  a  body  of  mercenaries  gathered  from  all  the  wor^t  ele- 
ments of  Greece,  and  by  joining  in  close  alliance  with  the  pirates  of 
Crete,  From  enmity  to  the  Achaean  League,  which  was  inclined  to 
Macedonian  protection,  Sparta,  like  Elis  and  Messenia,  was  during 
■his  period  in  sympathy  rather  with  Aetolia,  and  gainst  the  political 
union  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  confederacies  (kO(vii)  of  Epirus  and  Acamania  were  of  no  Aeamama 
political   importance.      The   Romans  had  already  obtained  a  footing  ind 
ai  various  points  in  their  territories,  as  at  Corcyra  and  Dyrrachium  ;  ^t'""- 
bat  as   a  rule  they  were  inclined  10  cling  to  Macedonian   protection 
against  the  piracies  or  the  encroachments  of  the  Aetolians. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  decay  two  powers  had  gained  and  Tit 
fbt  some  time  had  maintained  something  like  consistence  and  life,  '^'lol'i"' 
These  were  the  Aetolian  and  Achaean  Leagues.  "a  ka 

The  Aetolians  had  in  ancient  times  been  little  known  in  Greece.  Uagvei, 
Strange  stories  were  told  of  (heir  wild  and  savage  life,  their  raw  food, 
and  their  open  mountain  villages.  Yet  when  the  Athenian  Demos- 
thenes invaded  them  in  426  they  had  shown  that  they  could  combine 
for  self-protection  ;  and  both  Sparta  in  her  day  of  power  and  Philip 
II.  of  Macedonia  had  had  to  reckon  with  them.  They  first  appear  as 
taking  a  distinct  part  in  Greek  politics  in  the  Lamian  war  of  322, 
The  presence  of  their  soldiers  at  Crannon  brought  upon  them  an  Stmias 
invasion  of  the  Macedonian  generals,  which  they  baffled  by  retreating  "/'*< 
to  their  mountains  J  and  their  reputation  in  Greece  was  much  extended  ^"''"'""• 
by  their  services  against  the  invading  Gauls  in  2S0-279,  It  was  they 
who  defended  Delphi,  and  did  most  to  cut  to  pieces  the  barbarous 
horde.  From  this  time  they  stood  out  as  one  of  the  chief  powers  in 
Greece.  They  joined  to  their  League  parts  of  western  Acamania, 
southern  Epirus,  many  cities  in  Thessaly,  as  Pharsalus,  Echinus, 
Demetrias,  Hypata,  and  Herccleia ;  in  Peloponnesus,  as  Mantinea, 
Tegea,  Orchomenus,  and  others  ;  in  Thrace,  as  Lysimacheia ;  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  Cius  and  Chalcedon.  The  exact  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  League  and  these  outlying  towns  is  somewhat 
obscure  ;  but  it  at  least  involved  the  obligation  of  protection  against 
the  attacks  of  others  ;  and  though  the  Le^ue  government  was  not 
always  able  to  supply  that  protection  with  sufficient  promptitude,  it 
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Tht  was  never  absolutely  rcfiised.'     At  home  there  was  a  r^ularir  coo- 

^Krnmtnt  stituted  government  capable  of  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  wholt 

Aeioliaa      P^ople.       A  Strategus,  assisted  by  thirty  counsellors  or  Apodeti,  i 

Ltague.        hipparch,  and  a  secretary  were  elected  every  year.     The  assemhiy  o 

the  people  was  held  at  Thermus  for  this  election,  and  at  other  time 

and   places  as  required  by  public  business.      The  decisions  of  thi: 

assembly  were  of  absolute  authority  ;  but  the  general  policy  of  tht 

League  was  much  influenced  by  the  views  and  character  of  tin 

strategus  for  ihe  time  being.     That  policy  seems  on  the  vhole  ti 

Thiir  have   been   highly  oppressive  to  their  neighbours.     The  system  o 

t""^'""'      private  or  public  piracy  was  openly  recognised  ;  private  citizens  main 

"tredaferr      '^'"^  the  right  of  hiring  themselves  out  in  bodies  to  fight  for  an; 

haiiis.  government  that  would  pay  them  ;  and  wherever  war  was   going  oi 

they  professed  to  have  the  right  of  carrying  off  spoil  from  either  o 

the  contending  parties,  whether  friends  or  enemies. 

The  The  second  important  power  in  Greece  at  this  time  was  tin 

AikaeoH      ACHAEAN  LEAGUE,     Twelve  cities  of  Achaia,  the  northern  distric 

Leagut.        ^j'  Peloponnesus,  had  formed  a  league  long  before  Herodotus  wroie 

eiemenii.      ^^  ^^^  ""^  been  one  of  the  great  powers  in  the  days  when  Sparta  sol 

Athens  were  the  leading  states  in  Greece,  yet  it  had  always  cDjoytt 

a  special  reputation  for  good  faith  and  disinterested  conduct,  wfaid 

led  to  its  being  selected  to  arbitrate  in  more  than  one  dispute  betreet 

Greek  towns.     During  the  Macedonian  period  it  had  shared  ihi 

general  decline.     Many  of  its  towns  were  occupied  by  Macedoniu 

garrisons  ;  some   had   by  natural   causes   become  deserted   or  Mci 

into  complete  insignificance  ;    and  the  old   federal  imion  or  govern 

ment  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C.  scarcely  more  thu 

Tiireviva!  a  memory  Or  tradition.      A  revival,  however,  had  been  begun  in  281 

of  the  i)y  four  cities  of  the  old  federation — Dymae,  Patrae,  Tritaea,  Pbarai 

jogtatn     — again  forming  a  league  for  mutual  assistance.     These  were  sow 

afterwards  joined  by  three  others,  and  for  twenty-five  years  (279-155 

these  seven  cities  constituted  the  entire  League,  electing  two  straicg 

annually  in  turns.     In  255  the  dual  oflice  was  abolished,  and  ftw  tbi 

first  time  Margos  was  elected  sole  strategus.     From  this  date  ib 

League  rose  rapidly  in  importance.     About  three  years  later  it  vi 

Joined  by  Sicyon  under  the  influence  of  Aratus,  the  tnie  founder  a 

'  An  inBcriplion  (C.  1.  G.  2350)  containing  the  lerms  made  with  Ihc  idan" 
Keos  (about  n.c.  340-130)  will  show  someihing  of  what  was  implied  in  nicb  11 
anangement:  "The  Aelolians  think  il  good  to  preserve  the  existing  liieDdibii 
with  the  Keians,  and  that  no  Aetoljan  shall  plunder  the  Keiuns  fTOm  whalsofn 
port  be  ma;  sail,  either  by  land  or  sea,  either  on  the  Kore  of  an  Amphict>«iii 
decree  or  any  other— the  Keians  tieing  now  Aelolians.  But  if  anjr  one  shil 
plunder  the  Keians  the  siralegui  of  the  time  being  shall  have  power  to  decide  ufBi 
goods  brought  into  Aelolia,  and  his  assessors  shall  have  authority  to  levy  tt>e  mn 
for  tbe  Keians  upon  those  who  plundered  Ibem." 
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he  new  League,  who  expeUed  the  tyrant  from  his  native  town,  and 
m  being  elected  strategus  of  the  League  for  the  second  time,  in  243, 
ct  himself  to  persuade  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus  also  to  expel 

heir  tyrants  and  Macedonian  garrisons,  and  lo  join  the  League, 
nhkh  implied  fr-ee  democratic  institutions  in  each  of  its  members. 
j)nDth  and  Megara  joined  in  243  ;  and  when  the  death  of  Icing 
[)enietriu$  (329)  seemed  to  weaken  the  influence  of  Macedonia,  there 
»as  a  wide-spread  movemeni  among  the  tyrants  of  Peloponnesian 
Utes  to  resign  their  powers,  and  add  their  cities  to  the  League, 
fhus  it  was  at  this  time  that  Megaloptolis,  Argos,  Hermione,  and 
Phlius  gave  in  their  adhesion  ;  and  the  League  came  now  to  include 
ill  Pek^nnesus  except  Elis  and  Laconia,  and  some  towns  in  Arcadia 
"hich  were  membeis  of  the  Aetolian  League. 

The  great  adversaryof  this  revived  Achaean  League  was  Cleomenes  Tie  war  a^ 
i  Sparta,  whose  hostility  was  supported  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Aetol-  '*f  League 
aos.  The  Cleomenic  war  (227-221),  while  it  ruined  Cleomenes  ^,,„„_^„ 
ind  enfeebled  Sparta,  introduced  again  the  infiuence  of  Macedonia  iij-m,  ' 
I  Peloponnesus.  Antigonus  Doson  responded  to  the  invitation  of  andihe 
tatns  10  assist  the  Achaeans  against  Sparta  in  224,  crashed  Cleo-  rtntwtd 
KiKsat  Sallasia  (221),  and  then  returned  home  to  die.      His  death  '^  , 

[iioj  »Fas  followed  by  renewed  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Aetolians.  ifactdonia, 
I'nder  Dorimacbus  they  had  for  some  time  been  employed  in  infest- 
"•i  Messenia  from  Fhigaleia  in  Arcadia,  which  belonged  to  their 
Uague;  and  now  (220)  the  same  man,  along  with  a  restless  soldier 
■nmed  Scopas,  induced  the  existing  Aetolian  strategus,  Ariston,  who 
■as  a  man  of  no  military  talent  or  force  of  character,  to  sanaion  a 
"^K^lat  war, — though  without  any  formal  diplomatic  breach.     The  War  witi 
rwdi  of  the  new  sovereign  of  Macedonia,  Philip  V.  (then  seventeen  '*« 
l*srs  old)  encouraged  the  belief  that  active  steps  would  not  be  taken     '    """' 
^  the  Macedonians.      It  was  always  an   object  of  the  Aetolians   to 
BtabUsh  or  extend  their  power  in  Acamania  and  Epirus,  and  Messenia 
■as  the  constant  field  for  their  depredations.     In  all  directions,  there- 
'ore,  their  privateers  went  forth,  damaging  iheir  enemies  and  enriching 
ie  State.     The  Achaeans,  under  the  influence  of  Aratus,  proclaimed 
"v-    But  though  Aratus  had  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a 
"altsman  and  military  organiser,  he  was  ineffective  in  the  field.    The  Philif  V. 
ftchaeans  suffered  many  reverses  ;  and  in  the  meeting  of  the  League  inviitd  into 
m  the  summer  of  2  20  it  was  resolved  10  solicit  the  alliance  of  Epirus,   ***  ^'''^ 
B*'*olia,  Phocis,  Acamania,  and  Philip  of  Macedon  against  the  com- 
iMn  enemy.     In  the  war  which  followed  (220-217)  the  youthful  king 
•Tiilip  showed  both  energy  and  skill  beyond  his  age,  and  the  Aetolians 
wcie  glad  in  zi6  to  negotiate  a  peace,  which  was  suggested  by 
^issaries  from  the  sea  powers  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  and 
from  king  Ptolemy  of  Egypt 
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Philip  But  if  the  Aetolians  were  prepared  for  peace  so  was  king  Philip. 

conceives       In  the  course  of  his  great  campaign  his  amhition  bad  become  roused 

^'     ,       ,  and  the  ideas  of  Empire  which  had  inspired  previous  kings  of  Mara 

"invading     donia  had  taken  possession  of  him.    He  soon  ceased  to  be  merely  th 

Italy.  champion  of  Achaean  independence  and  of  Greece  against  Aetoliai 

wrong-doing.     His  eyes  were  turned,  like  those  of  Alexander  am 

Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  to  the  West.    The  snggestion  came  from  Demctiia 

of  Pharos,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him  in  219  after  the  victorie 

Injiuinceif  of  Aemilius  Paullus  in  the  Itlyrian  war.    Polybius  assigns  the  deterion 

Demelriui    ^j^jj  ;„  Philip's  character  to  the  influence  of  this  unprincipled  adva 

"■'      """'    turer,  whose  objects  in  the  advice  given  to  the  king  wert  puitl] 

sellisb.     He  desired  the  humiliation  of  Rome  to  gratify  his  personi 

vengeance,  but  still  more  because  by  that  means  alone  could  he  bopi 

to   recover   his  lost  dominions.      He  therefore  constantly  insligalec 

Philip  to  leave  Greece,  where  he  was  now  sufhciently  strong,  and  u 

turn  his  attention  to  conquests  in  lllyria  as  a  stepping-stone  to  Italf 

In  the  summer  of  317,  as  Philip  was  watching  the  sports  at  ih 

Nemean  festival,  a  courier  arrived  with  the  news  of  the  Roman  defc* 

at  Thrasymene  (zznd  June).     The  king  showed  the  letter  at  first  D 

no  one  except  Demetrius,  who  at  once  urged  bim  to  seiie  the  oppor 

PkiUp  tunity  of  pushing  his  designs  upon  Italy.      Philip  found  no  oppo&itio 

maiei  jn  his  council  when  the  measure  was  proposed  to  them.      Aiani 

fmct  mlh     (-mj J  „m  deny  that  the  successes  won  by  the  king  were  sufGcient  M 

Aetotiani.     enable   him  to  make  peace  with  dignity  ;  and  others  were  eager  foi 

any  arrangement  which  would  unite  Greece  in  the  presence   of  dw 

growing  power  of  Rome. 

Prepar-  Philip  immediately  set  about  his  preparations.     In  the   winte 

"t^l/T     °^  217-116  a  hundred  galleys  were  built  for  him  by  Illyrian  ship 

■aar  71  J-    bu'ldcfs  ;  and  by  the  sunmier  of  1 1 6  they  were  afloat,  and  thar  crew 

7i6.  in  training.      But  the  Romans  were  not  wholly  unprepared.      Sccidi 

laidas,  one  of  the  princes  who  had  been  established  by  Rcanan  in 

fluence  or  consent  in  part  of  the  dominions  of  Queen  Teuta,  hw 

given  information  at  Rome  of  the  suspicious  preparations  of  Philip 

and  had  asked  aid  for  himself. 

A  Roman  The  Romans,  however,  were  wholly  bent  upon  the  struggle  wit) 

squadron  ef  Hannibal,  and  the  preparations  for  the  battle  of  Cannae-     Tbei 

lio""'       therefore  merely  sent  an  order  to  the  commander  of  the  fleet  a 

2/a.'  Lilybaeum  to  detach  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  to  watch  the  lllyriai 

coast     But  as  it  happened,  this  proved  sufficient  to  alarm  Philip 

He  was  about  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Aous  when  some  vessel 

arrived  in  haste  with  information  that  the  Roman  fleet  was  at  Rbegiun 

on   its  way   to  Apollonia.      Philip  and  his  fleet  were  seized  with  : 

panic,  and  sailed  back  day  and  night  until  they  reached  Cephallenia 

There  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  his  ignommious  flight  by  preteDdin^ 
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that  he  had  been  invited  to  carry  out  some  operations  in  Peloponnesus. 
But  he  had  lost  a  great  opportunity  in  Illyria ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae  and  Hannibal's  advance  into  Campania 
[hat  he  ventured  on  farther  steps. 

At  Rome,  meanwhile,  it  bad  become  clear  that  Philip  was  dan-  Thi 
gennis,  and  that  the  origin  of  his  policy  was  the  advice  of  Demetrius,  Romans 
for  whose  surrender  accordingly  an  embassy  was  sent  just  before  ^"'^"^ 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  ■    The  news  of  that  disaster,  however,  decided  „„^„  j- 
Philip  to  openly  join  the  Carthaginians.     We  have  seen  how  his  DenKirim, 
ambassadors  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  with  the  text  of  the  ^'i- 
neaty,  thus  giving  them  timely  warning  of  what  was  going  on. 

It  was  not  till  215  that  Philip  learnt  what  had  happened,  and  Philip 
despatched  new  emissaries  to  Hannibal.     These  last  succeeded  in  ""^^ "  . 
bringing  to  him  a  copy  of  the  treaty  to  which  Hannibal  had  sworn  ;  j^"     J", 
hut  even  then  he  took  no  immediate  measures  in  aid  of  his  new  ally.   j,,. 
Either  the    Roman  fleet  now  permanently  stationed  at  Brundisium 
alarmed  him,  or  his  thoughts  had  been  recalled  to  Greece.    A  revolu- 
tion in  Messenia  had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the 
oligarchical  party  opposed  to  him  there  :  and  for  two  years  (2 1 5-2 1 3) 
lie  was  more  or  less  engaged   in  this  country.      His  evil  genius,  Phiiip't 
Demetrius  of  Pharos,  fell  in  Z14  during  an  assault  on  Mount  Ithome  ;  ^"'i  "/ 
t)iH  Philip  continued  the  attack  upon  the  Messenians  afterwards  in  t^P^<'"'y 
pereon ;  in  the  course  of  which,  in  addition  to  many  other  acts  of  3,^.3,',  ' 
craelty,  he  was  believed  to  have  got  rid  of  Aratus  by  poison.     These 
proceedings,   however,  did  much   to  ruin   his  popularity  among  the 
Greeks,  and  disposed  even  the  Achaeans,  who  owed  so  much  to  the 
Macedonian  kings,  to  attach  themselves  to  Rome. 

At  the  time,  therefore,  at  which  Philip  provoked  the  enmity  of  Tkt 
Rome,  the  hostility  which  he  had  roused  against  himself  in  Greece,  'Itnunls 
and  the  mutual   animosities   of  the   Greeks  themselves,   afforded  a  ^f^,. 
^rady  means  of  forming  a  combination  against  him.     Sparta,  indeed,  ^phiiip. 
chiefly  from  hostility  to  the  Achaean  League,  and  because  its  tyrant 
^lund  every  man's  hand  against  him,  was  ready  to  maintain  alliance 
^th  Philip.      But  the  Achaeans,  his  usual  allies,  had  been  deeply 
offended  by  his  proceedings  in   Messenia  and  stood  aloof.      The 
Aeiolians  desired  extension  of  territory  at  his  expense,  and  were 
especially  jealous  as  to  Acamania  and  the  Thessalian  and  Asiatic 
towns  which  belonged  to  their  League.    The  lllyrian  princes,  Scerdi- 
ialdas  and  his  son  Pleuracus,  owed  their  position  to  Roman  favour, 
^d  were  always  apprehensive  of  Macedonian  encroachment.      The 
™ler  of  the  Athamanians,  Anaxymander,  had  also  reason  to  fear  his 
more  powerful  neighbour,  and  was  glad  to  join  the  Roman  attack ; 
"^ile  iu  Asia  Minor  the  king  of  Pergamus  from  the  first  was  ener' 
gEdcally  on  the  side  of  Rome :  for  Philip  was  encroaching  in  the 
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Thracian  Chersonese  and  -even  in  Asia  itself,  and,  moreover,  was  a 
Iriend  and  relation  of  Prusias  of  Bithynia,  his  own  constant  enemy. 
Antiochus  the  Great  had  secured  the  chief  power  in  Asia  Minor  by 
the  capture  and  death  of  his  cousin  Achaeus,  who  had  taken  it  from 
Attalus,  but  was  at  present  (212-205}  engaged  in  his  expedition  into 
Upper  Asia,  arid  did  not  as  yet  affect  Greek  politics. 

The  terms  of  Philip's  treaty  with  Hannibal,  by  which  he  engaged 
to  exclude  the  Romans  from  Corcyra  and  lllyria,  determined  the 
Roman  government  to  proclaim  war  against  him,  although  they  were 
engaged  at  the  same  time  in  their  life  and  death  straggle  with 
Hannibal.  But  little  was  done  on  either  side  for  the  first  three  years. 
A  fleet  indeed,  with  one  legion,  was  stationed  at  Brundisium,  under 
the  propraetor  M.  Valerius,  with  general  orders  to  keep  guard  against 
an  invasion,  but  at  flrst  had  little  to  do.  In  214  a  message  from 
Oricum  informed  Valerius  that  Philip,  with  1 20  ships,  had  sailed  up 
the  Aous  ;  was  attacking  Apollonia  ;  and  was  likely  to  attack  Oricum 
also.  These  Greek  towns  in  lllyria  were  convenient  places  of  landing 
from  Brundisium,  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aous,  the  former 
some  seven  miles  up  the  stream,  and  were  already  closely  allied  with 
Rome.  Valerius,  therefore,  acted  promptly.  Leaving  T.  Valerius 
in  charge  of  Brundisium,  he  crossed  with  his  main  fleet  to  Oricimi, 
expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  then  advanced  by  land  to 
Apollonia.  He  threw  himself  with  2000  men  into  the  town  by  a  road 
which  the  king  had  neglected  to  guard,  and  joined  the  Apolloniaces 
in  a  sally  upon  the  king's  camp.  Philip  escaped  with  difhculiy, 
abandoning  his  camp  and  siege  artillery,  which  was  appropriated  10 
the  defence  of  the  town, 

M.  Valerius  wintered  in  Oricum,  and  his  imperium  was  prolonged 
through  2 1 3  and  212.     We  have  no  details  of  his  operations  in  those 

'  years,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  successful  both  by  land  and 
sea.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Aelolian  League  (211),  which 
was  to  include,  if  they  wished  it,  the  Eleans,  Lacedaemonians,  king 
Attalus,  and  the  lllyrian  princes  Pleuratus  and  Scerdilaidas,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  Aetolians  undertook  to  make  war  on  Philip  and  10 
supply  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  quinqueremes  to  the  Roman  fleet ; 
and  in  return  were  to  be  allowed  to  take  Acamania,  and  retain  all 
towns  that  might  be  taken  as  for  north  as  Corcyra,  The  Aetolians 
at  once  commenced  operations,  and  Valerius  took  Zathynthus,  which, 

'  with  Oeniadae  and  Nasus  in  Acamania,  he  caused  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Aetolian  League.     Corcyra  itself  was  held  as  a  dependency  of 

Philip,  threatened  by  this  formidable  combination,  i«taliated  by 
a  rapid  march  upon  the  territory  of  Apollonia.  From  thence  he 
hurried  into  Thessaly  to  secure  the  loyalty  and  co-operation  of  die 
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Thessalian  towns.     From  Thessaly  he  was  recalled  to  defend  his  PhUifs 
frontiers  from   an  invasion    of  Thracians  and  Maedi ;   and    while  vigenms 
engaged  with  them  he  heard  that  the  Aetoliajis  were  invading  Acar-  "'"""'"■ 
nania.      He  hurried  off  to  the  rescue,  but  learnt  on  the  way  that 
ihey  had  retired. 

In  the  spring  of  210  Valerius  sailed  from  Corcyra  to  Naupactus,  3io-3oi. 
and  took  Anticyra  in  Locris ;  but  while  there  was  recalled  to  Rome  ?.''fj''J" 
10  enter   upon  hb  consulship.      His  successor  P.  Sulpicius  Galba  ^^„g^ 
did  little  at  first     But  in  this  or  the  following  year  king  Attalus  qfthejteti. 
purchased  the  island  of  Aegina  from  the  Aetolians  for  thirty  talents, 
and  made  it  the  headquarters  of  his  fleet.     There  Sulpicius  joined 
him,  and  the  two  projected  an  attack  upon  all  points  in  eastern 
Greece  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Macedonia.     Philip  replied  to   victory  nf 
this  move  by  taking  Echinus,  a  strong  town  on  the  coast  of  Phthiotis  ''*'''>  '^•'" 
belonging  to  the  Actolians,  in  spite  of  the  efTorts  of  Sulpicius  and  the  ^f,„;,„„j 
Aetolians  to  relieve  it.    He  then  resolved  to  proceed  to  Peloponnesus  at  Lamia. 
and  recover  the  friendship  of  the  Achaeans  by  helping  them  against  109. 
their  enemy  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta.     The  Aetolian  army,  sup- 
ported by  some  troops  of  Attalus  and  a  thousand  Roman  soldiers,  tried 
to  prevent  him,  but  were  beaten  with  considerable  loss  at  Lamia,     At 
the  harbour  town  of  Lamia,  called  Phalara,  legates  from  Ptolemy,  Tht  mari- 
Rhodes,  Athens,  and  Chios  met  the  king  and  endeavoured  to  induce  timipmvtrs 
lum  to  make  peace.      Their  efforts,  however,  were  in  vain,  and  he /"""""'*' 
conUDued  his  march  into   Peloponnesus,  strengthening  and  securing 
Euboea  on  his  way  against  a  possible  attack  of  Attalus.     He  resided 
at  Aigos  during  the  following  autumn  and  winter,  attended  another 
abortive   peace  conference  at  Aegium,   and  gained  a   small   success 
over  a  Roman  force  which  was  making  a  raid  upon  the  territory  of 
Sicyon     But  the  licentious  conduct  of  the  king  and  his  court  during 
the  winter  still  farther  alienated  the  feelings  of  the  Achaeans,  and  he 
returned  to  Demetrias  in  the  spring  of  208  to  find  himself  beset  with 
appeals  from  every  quarter,  testifying  to  the  activity  of  his  enemies, 
while  he  had  done  much  during  the  past  months  to  deprive  himself 
of  his  friends.    Thus  the  Achaeans  called  for  help  against  an  impend-   The 
ing  attack  by  Machanidas  of  Sparta  and  the  Aetolians  ;  the  Boeotians  "fft'f 
and  Euboeans  against  Attalus  and  the  Romans ;  the  Acamanians  ^^l'""" 
and   Epirotes  expected  to   be  attacked  by  Aetolians  or  by   Scerdi- 
laidas  and  Pleuratus ;  whibt  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia  itself  were 
threatened  by  hostile  Thracian  tribes,  and  Philip  was  cut  off  from 
the  south  by  Aetolian  troops  holding  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 

In  the  presence  of  these  various  and  formidable  dangers  Philip  Philip's 
showed  his  highest  qualities  of  courage  and  vigour.     The  several  ""^&- 
delegates  were  dismissed  with  promises  of  aid,  which,  as  far  as  his 
means  extended,  was  promptly  given.     A  garrison  was  sent  to  the 
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island  of  Peparethus  to  intercept  Attains  when  he  came  as  usual  to 
Aegina ;  other  troops  under  Polyphonies  were  sent  to  Boeotia  and 
Phocis ;  others  under  Menippus  to  Euboea.  He  himself  advanced 
to  Scotussa,  on  the  borders  of  Phthiotis,  with  the  ii 
rupting  a  conference  summoned  by  the  Aetolians  : 
immediately  to  the  north  of  Thermopylae.  He  wa: 
interrupt  the  congress,  but  he  left  a  strong  force  s 
retired  to  Demetrias,  as  the  best  centre  from  which  t 


Heracleia, 


and  ting 

Allttlus  in 
Euboea. 


Philip  dis- 
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p/iupport 
from 


Philip 
ncw/Utt  \ 


t  Scotussa  and 
>  keep  watch 

over  Peparethus,  Phocis,  and  Euboea,  between  which  places  and 
Demetrias  he  established  a  system  of  fire  signals  or  beacons,  whereby 
he  would  at  once  become  aware  of  any  attack  made  upon  aoy  one  of 
these  points. 

Meanwhile  king  Attalus,  after  leaving  the  conference  at  Heracleia, 
joined  Sulpicius  at  Aegina,  and  the  combined  forces  made  an  attacl: 
upon  Euboea.  Oreos  on  the  north  of  the  island  was  taken,  bal 
Chalcis  was  successfully  held  by  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  the 
rest  of  the  campaign  was  unfevoarable  to  the  allies.  Attalus,  while 
attempting  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Opuntian  Locris,  was  suT' 
prised  by  Philip,  who  had  been  warned  by  his  beacons  of  the  danger 
to  Euboea,  and  was  marching  southward.  Attalus  was  obliged  la 
fly  back  to  Oreos,  whence  he  was  recalled  home  by  the  news  thai 
Prusias  of  Bithynia  was  invading  the  Pergamene  territory.  Sulpicius 
also  remained  inactive  at  Aegina  :  while  Philip  continued  his  march 
towards  Peloponnesus,  after  again  rejecting  proposals  of  peace 
suggested  by  envoys  from  Egypt  and  Rhodes. 

In  Peloponnese  his  ostensible  object  was  to  assist  the  Achaeaas 
against  Machanidas  of  Sparta.  But  he  also  hoped  to  find  a  squadron 
of  Carthaginian  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Aegium,  where  he  aiteniled 
the  autumn  assembly  of  the  Achaean  League.  The  Punic  admiral, 
however,  had  feared  to  enter  the  Corinthian  Gulf  lest  he  should  be 
caught  there  by  Sulpicius,  who,  as  he  was  infoimed,  was  shortly  to 
be  expected  at  Naupactus. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  he  must  depend  on  his  own  resources 
for  continuing  the  war  at  sea,  Philip  ordered  one  hundred  new  ships 
to  be  built  at  Cassandreia  (Potidaea).  But  of  the  operations  of  the 
next  two  years  (207-206)  we  have  no  details.  Stirring  events  in  Spain 
and  Italy  distracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans  from  Greece;  the 
Aetolians  professed  to  feel  themselves  neglected  by  their  allies ;  and 
the  absence  of  king  Attalus,  who  was  detained  in  Asia  by  troubles 
at  home,  helped  to  cause  the  war  to  be  carried  on  slackly.  On  his 
side  Philip  had  some  reason  to  desire  an  accommodation  with  the 
Aetolians.  The  Achaeans,  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Fhilo- 
poemen,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Spartans  at  Mantinea,  in 
which  the  tyrant  Machanidas  was  killed  (207) ;  and  Nabis,  «ho 
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omtrived  to  seiie  the  tyranny  in  succession  to  him,  devoted  the 
EadicT  part  of  his  reign  to  stren^hening  his  ptosition  in  Sparta,  and 
keft  the  Acbaeans  alone.  It  did  not  suit  Philip's  policy  that  the 
Achaeans  should  be  independent  of  his  aid  He  is  said  to  have 
tried  to  get  Philopoemen  poisoned  ;  and  at  any  rate  circumstances 
combined  to  make  both  the  king  and  the  Aetolians  ready  to  listen  to 
iuggestions  of  peace. 

Accordingly  negotiations  for  a  general  pacification  were  more  Ntgoti- 
tban  once  renewed,  with  the  good  offices  as  before  of  Egypt  and  the  aOons  for 
maritime    powers,    in    the    years    207    and    306,    and  were  only  ^gt^rai 
prevented    from   succeeding   by  the   opposition   of  Sulpicius,  ''ho^"^^ 
persuaded  the  Senate  that  it  was  for  the  Roman  interests  that  Philip  Sulpitiut, 
aod  tfae  Aetolians  should  remain  at  war  with  each  other.     P.  Sem-  206. 
pTTiaius  was  therefore  sent  out  in  305  with  a  reinforcement  of  10,000 
iobntry  and  1000  cavalry.     But  when  he  arrived  to  relieve  Sulpicius  iiu 
be  found  that  the  Aetolians  had  already  accepted  a  separate  peace  Aeioliaru 
with  Philip.     By  so  acting  they  violated  the  treaty  of  211,  and  for-  «"*'" 
frited  the  advantages  secured  to  them  by  that  arrangement ;  but  the  'Z^'T^fi, 
immediate  result  was  that  in  a  few  months  negotiations  were  renewed,  pkitit. 
and  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  at  least  for  a  time,  for  all  who  had 
been  parties  to  the  war  was  agreed  upon. 

lie  advent  of  the  Roman  army  under  Sempronius  had  been  the  Ptatt  if 
signal  for  the  rising  of  the  Parthini  and  other  Illyrian  tribes,  to  PinfUt, 
counteract  which  Philip  invaded  the  territory  of  Apollonia,  hoping  to  '°-^- 
provoke  Sempronius  to  come  out  of  thai  city  and  give  him  battle. 
He  ^ed  to  do  this,  and  while  he  was  still  there  he  was  approached 
by  legates  of  the  Epirotes.  There  was  a  general  weariness  of  the 
war,  which  had  now  dragged  on  for  nine  years  without  producing 
much  definite  result ;  and  the  Epirotes  induced  Philip  to  consent  to 
meet  Sempronius,  and  the  representatives  of  other  nations  interested, 
ai  Plioenice,  in  Epirus.  The  only  condition  exacted  from  Philip, 
beyond  the  undertaking  not  to  molest  states  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
seems  to  have  been  the  surrender  to  Rome  of  his  suzerainty  over  the 
Parthini  and  certain  towns  in  Epirus,  with  the  reservation  of  Atin- 
tania  for  fiiture  consideration.  No  question  of  all  that  had  induced 
ifae  various  parties  to  the  war  to  join  in  it  was  settled  or,  apparently, 
discussed.  It  was  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  ante,  and 
could  hardly  be  anything  better  than  an  armistice. 

The  real  importance  of  the  treaty,  as  expressing  the  results  of  Imfertanee 
the  nine  years'  desultory  warfare,  was  that  it  clearly  defined  the  two  <ft^ 
sides, — the   protectorates  of  Macedonia  and   Rome, — for  the  safety  *'™v'- 
of  which    they   were    respectively   pledged.      On    Philip's   side    the   tIu  too 
parties  to  the  peace  were  Prusias  of  Bithynia,  the  Achaeans,  the  cmfttUr- 
Boeotians,    Thessalians,   Acamanians,    Epirotes ;    on   that  of   the  "™*' 
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Romans,  the  people  of  Ilium,'  king  Attalus  Nabis  of  Sparu,  the 
Eleans,  Messenians,  and  Athenians.  Having  already  made  their 
own  terms  with  Philip,  the  Aetoiians  were  not  parties  to  this  treati', 
and  were  not  pledged,  as  were  the  others,  to  resent  an  attack  upon 
a  member  of  either  body  of  allies.  They  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with  separately  at  any  future  outbreak  of  hostiUties  ;  but  they  did 
not  consider  their  treaty  with  Rome  of  a  1 1  to  be  abrogated,  and  vt 
shall  find  them  hereafter  claiming  the  possession  of  captured  cities 
Tie  in  virtue  of  it.     For  the  Romans  the  war  had  served  its  immediaie 

pratptcl  of  object,  which  was  to  prevent  Philip  from  giving  help  to  Hannibal, 
but  it  had  left  its  legacy  of  responsibility  and  therefore  of  danger  fbt 
the  future.  Each  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  on  the  Roman  side 
would  be  certain  to  appeal  to  Rome  in  case  of  encroachment  or 
injury  of  any  sort  from  Aetolian  or  Macedonian  ;  and  to  such  appeals 
neither  honour  nor  interest  would  allow  the  Senate  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear.  Troubles  of  this  sort  were  only  loo  likely  to  arise  ;  Philip 
was  neither  beaten  nor  dismayed.  The  Achaean  League  had  nol 
approached  its  great  object  of  combining  all  Peloponnesus  in  one 
confederacy,  and  had  continually  to  fear  the  encroachments  of  the 
Spartan  tyrants  and  the  hostility  of  the  Aetoiians.  The  outlpng 
towns  joined  to  the  Aetolian  Le^fue  would  be  a  constant  source  of 
qimrrel  between  them  and  the  sovereign  of  Macedonia.  It  must 
have  been  evident  to  all  prudent  men  that  a  renewal  of  the  war  was 
not  <ar  distant,  and  that  the  question  of  Roman  or  Macedonian 
supremacy  on  the  cast  of  the  Adriatic  would  have  to  be  decided  by 

'  ITial  is  New  Ilium,  which  was  believed  lo  represent  the  ancient  Trof,  or  al 
least  a  reslomlion  of  il  on  a  closely  contiguous  spot.  It  bad  some  time  dnrbiE 
this  svBT  applied  for  Roman  prolecUon  on  ibe  ground  of  the  Trojan  descent  oT 
Romulus,  and  a  strong  sentiment  in  its  bvour  had  been  roused  at  Rome,  Ihougb 
its  inhabitants  were  really  Aetolian  Greeks.  We  shall  see  the  same  sentimoil 
influencing  the  part  taken  by  the  Ramans  again  ;  and  a(  any  rate  il  seems  lo  be 
the  first  Asiatic  ciiy  enjoying  the  direct  protection  of  Rome. 

AirrHOBlTiBS. — The  histonr  of  this  war  is  given  in  a  fragmentair  mannei  br 
Livy  in  the  intervals  of  his  account  of  the  Hannibalian  war  (xiii.  -xiii. ).  A  toj 
full  account  of  Philip's  character  and  his  policy  in  Gi«ece  is  given  by  Polybius.  bal 
of  the  actual  vrai  with  Rome  the  surviving  fragments  contain  only  a  (ew  deliiU. 
There  is  an  interesting  account  of  Philip's  first  idea  of  joining  in  the  slttig^  {'. 
loi),  and  the  leil  of  his  treaty  with  Hannibal  (vii.  9),  but  little  more.  The  infci- 
cnce  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  on  which  PolytBUS  lays  stress,  is  dwell  upon  l>y  T^tJEin 
fjust.  xxviii.  )i  anaccouni  of  the  peace  of  Hioenice  is  given  by  Appian,  jttov^M.  II- 
But  the  usual  secondary  authorities  pass  over  ibis  war  very  lighUy. 
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THE   SECOND   MACEDONIAN    WAR 

200-19S 

The  conduct  of  king  Philip  during  ihe  peace  oT  305-100  — His  league  wilh 
Anliochus  againsl  Egypt  (305),  and  his  altacks  on  the  Cycladet  and  Thracian 
Cberaonese  of  Asia  (aoa-aoi) — The  Rhodians  and  king  Attalus  dedare  war 
with  bim  (aoi) — Appeals  from  Ptolemy  and  the  Greek  slates  to  Rome — The 
Rtanan  commissJODers  in  Egypt  and  Greece  (303-301)— The  Romans  pro- 
daim  war  (aoo) — P.  Sulpidus  Golba  lands  in  Epirui  and  sends  aid  10  Athens 
— Ineffective  campaigns  of  aoo  and  199 — Arrival  of  T.  Quinlius  Flamininus 
(198)— Victory  of  Flamininus  in  the  Aniigonnan  Pass  and  his  match  through 
Greece— Tlie  Achaean  League  join  Rome  (198)— Pence  congress  of  Nicaea 
fails  (198-197) — (jmpaign  of  197  and  battle  of  Cynoscephalae — Freedom  of 
some  Greek  slates  proclaimed  at  Isthmian  games  ( ig6) — War  with  Nabis  of 
Spena.  setllemenl  of  Greece  and  Iriumph  of  Flamininus  {195-194). 

When  the  treaty  of  Phoenice  was  referred  to  the  Senate  no  difficulty  Thi  ptaa 
was  made  as  to  its  ratification.     The  attention  of  Government  and  of^os-ioo. 
people   alike  was   fixed    upon  Africa  and   the  final   conflict  with  Protmca- 
Carthage.      But  from  the  very  firet  Philip  committed  himself  to  ''"J  <^ 
measures  which  were   neither   unnoticed    nor  forgotten  at   Rome,  pff . 
although  for  the  moment  they  were  ignored.  '' 

About  the  very  time  at  which  the  peace  was  being  settled  he  had  A  Maa- 
reccived  an  application  from  Carthage,  now  in  desperate  straits,  to  <^""' 
effect  a  diversion  in  its  favour  by  invading  Italy  or  Sicily.     The  king  j/^^^^^/ 
could  not  openly  renounce  his  new  alliance  ;  but  he  either  commis-  ,,,  Africa. 
sioned  one  of  his  nobles,  named  Sopater,  to  raise,  or  connived  at  his 
raising,  a  body  of  4000  men  to  cross  to  Africa.     These  men  fought 
ai  Z^a  under  Hannibal,  and  many  of  them  became  prisoners  of 
war  to  the  Romans.     This  fact  could  not  be  denied ;  but  it  was  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  king  to  disavow  it ;  and  though  the 
truth  was  thoroughly  understood  at  Rome,  there  was  no  disposition 
at  present  to  allow  anything  to  interfere  with  the  complete  settlement 
of  the  quarrel  with  Carthage. 
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^  f-  i       from  his  great  expedition  into  central  Asia,  flushed  with  success, 

A  dividt      ^"'^  ^'^^  ^  reputation  for  personal  gallantry  and  military  capacity 

//u  which  had  gained  him  the  title  of  the  Great,  hardly  justified  by  his 

daminimi    conduct  in  thc  subsequent  straggle  with  Rome.     Towards  the  end 

K^""'    of  thc  year  he  entered  into  a  flagitious  bargain  with  Philip  to  divide 

^£^'  between  them  the  outlying  dominions  of  the  youthful  king  of  Egypt, 

loj.  '        Ptolemy  Epiphanes.      His  own  share  was  to  be  Coele-Syiia  and 

Palestine,  widi  parts  of  Cyrene  and  Egypt  itself;  Philip's  was  to  be 

the  Cyclades  and  the  cities  and  islands  of  Ionia. 

Oftrationi  In  order  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  arrangemeni  Philip  was 

"f™if '**    obliged  to  strengthen  his  power  in  the  Aegean,  and  this  at  once 

a^d  at '       involved  him  in  hostilities  with  Attalus  of  Pergamus,  and  with  the 

Rhodts.        powerful  naval  slate  of  Rhodes.     He  employed  for  his  purposes 

304-101.      Heracleides  of  Tarenlum,  who  had  been  guilty  of  double  treason 

during  the  conflict  of  Hannibal  and  the  Romans  for  that  town,  and 

Dicaearchus,  an  Aetolian  pirate. 

He  began  with  an  attack  upon  the  Cyclades,  the  reduction  of 
which  was  at  once  commenced  by  Dicaearchus  with  a  squadron  of 
twenty  ships.  To  Heracleides  was  committed  the  task  of  prevcntiDf 
the  Rhodians,  the  naval  guardians  of  the  Aegean,  from  interfering  tc 
protect  the  Islands.  This  he  did  first  by  aiding  the  Cretans  in  a 
war  against  Rhodes,  in  which  their  piracies  had  involved  them,  and 
secondly  by  a  piece  of  congenial  treachery.  He  crossed  to  Rhodes, 
pretending  that  he  had  abandoned  the  service  of  Philip,  and  having 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  authorities,  found  an  opportunity  of 
setting  fire  to  the  arsenal  and  burning  enough  of  their  ships  to  cripple 
for  a  time  any  expeditions  for  the  relief  of  the  Cyclades. 
Philip  Philip  himself  marched  at  the  head  of  an  atmy  towards  the 

'"  .  Hellespont,  and  seized  Lysimacheia,  which  "commanded  the  entrance 
Chermiteu  "^  *^^  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  had  for  some  time  been  a  monber 
and  Asia,  of  the  AetoHan  League,  though  formerly  belonging  to  the  king  of 
707.  Egypt      He  then   crossed   to  the  Asiatic  side   and  took  two  other 

towns,  which  were  also  at  that  time  in  political  connexion  with  the 
Aetolians,  Chalcedon  and  Cius,  and  annexed  them  to  the  dominions 
of  his  brother-in-law  Prusias  of  Bithynia.  But  in  the  case  of  Cius  ii 
was  only  an  empty  town  which  he  thus  handed  over.  The  Cians 
made  a  stout  resistance,  and  when  at  length,  in  spile  of  tbe 
remonstrances  of  envoys  from  Rhodes,  he  succeeded  in  taking 
the  place,  he  broke  his  promise  of  granting  impunity  to  the  people 
They  were  sold  as  slaves  and  their  property  treated  as  spoils  of 
war, — a  craelty  inflicted  also  on  the  people  of  Tbasos  on  bis  way 
home,  although  they  had  surrendered  without  a  struggle. 
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These  acts  were  not  intended  as  a   provocation  to  the  Aetolian   Tht 
League.      They   were    done    in    pursuance   of    his    bargain    with  Jfi^iifi 
Antiochus,   in  virtue  of  which    Philip  claimed  all  places  that  had  ""^^^^ 
belonged  to   the   Idng   of  Egypt  in  the  Aegean  and   the  coasts  of  proclaim 
Europe  and  Asia,      But  they  at  once  aroused  the  fears  and  anger  of  war 
Attalus  and  the  Rhodians.     The  fate  of  Cius  had   been  watched  "g"'"'' 
with   great   anxiety   at    Rhodes,    but   by    messages    of    pretended  '^'""f< 
moderation    Philip    had  prevented   active   measures  for   its   relief 
When  the  news  of  its  fall  and  the  treatment  of  its  pieople  became 
known,  both  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians  determined  upon  war,  and 
a  powerful  fleet  was  prepared  for  the  spring  of  201. 

But  Philip  once  more  displayed  the  greatest  spirit  and  activity.  Philip 
Eaiiy   in  loi   he  invaded  the   territory  of  Attalus,  and  advanced  *i^^" 
up  to  the  walls  of  Pergamus  itself.     Being  unable  to  take  the  city  he  ^^     ,^ 
ravaged  the  suburbs,  sparing  neither  house  nor  temple.      But  in  spite  fi^ 
of  this  plunder,  and  the  sack  of  Thyatira  and  the  neighbouring  tenitary  cf 
lands,  he  soon  found  himself  short  of  provisions ;  nor  did  Zeuxis,  Pfgamm. 
Antiochus's  satrap  at  Sardis,  supply  his  wants  as  he  had  hoped.      He 
therefore  went  on  board  his  fleet  to  attack  the  islands. 

He  had  already  taken  Samos  and  was  besieging  Chios  when  the  Battle  of 
combined  fleet  of  Attalus  and  Rhodes  appeared.  Finding  the  siege  '^*""' 
of  Chios  long  and  difRcult  he  resolved  to  retire  to  Samos,  and  to 
do  so  was  obliged  to  elude  or  conquer  the  allied  fleet.  Failing  to 
ehide  them  he  was  forced  to  fight.  His  ships  on  the  whole  got  the 
worst  of  the  battle :  yet  Attalus  himself  was  all  but  captured,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  Erythrae,  with  the  loss  of  his  own  ship  and 
others  attending  it.  The  losses,  indeed,  on  both  sides  were  serious, 
including  the  chief  admiral  of  both  fleets. 

But  if  the  battle  of  Chios  was  of  doubtful  result,  the  same  could  Philifs 
not  be  said  when  it  was  renewed  shortly  afterwards  off  Lade.  Here  ^/"fP" "' 
Philip's  victory  was  decisive,  and  was  followed  by  the  occupation  of 
Caria  and  the  reduction  of  the  Khodian  Peraea.  But  while  he  was 
thus  employed  on  land,  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians  had  repaired  and 
increased  their  fleets,  which  were  now  strong  enough  to  prevent  him 
Irom  attempting  to  return  to  Macedonia.  He  therefore  wintered  in 
Caria,  although  reports  reached  him  of  disturbances  in  Macedonia 
which  made  him  anxious  to  be  at  home.  Again  his  provisions  tan 
short,  and  he  was  reduced  to  humiliating  supplications  for  supplies, 
and  was  compelled  to  allow  his  army  to  live  on  simple  robbery.  In 
the  spring,  however,  he  eluded  the  hostile  fleets,  which,  after  vainly 
chasing  him  for  a  time,  put  in  at  Aegina  (300). 

From  Aegina  Attalus  crossed  by  invitation  to  Athens.  The 
Athenians  had  already  had  cause  of  complaint  against  Philip  for 
assisting  a  raid  trf  Acamanians  upon  their  territory ;  and,  therefore, 
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their  usual  anti- Macedonian  feelings  were  at  their  height.  Attalus 
was  received  with  euthusiasm ;  every  honour  which  words  could 
bestow  was  lavished  on  him,  his  name  being  even  given  to  a 
new  tribe,  as  though  he  were  one  of  the  eponymous  heroes.  Ad 
alliance  with  him  and  Rhodes  was  unanimously  voted,  and  full  civil 
rights  bestowed  on  all  Rhodians.  There  was  also  at  Athens  at  this 
time  some  legates  from  Rome,  who  took  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  hour  to  enrol  Athens  among  the  "friends  of  Rome,"  wbom 
they  were  now  seeking  to  combine  against  the  king. 

For  by  this  time  it  had  been  resolved  at  Rome  that  war  must  bt 
made  on  Philip.  As  early  as  204  legates  from  Alexandria  had 
come  to  Rome  denouncing  the  nefarious  schemes  of  Aniiochus  and 
Philip,  and  begging  for  assistance.  The  Romans  had  experienced  ibe 
ftiendship  of  Egypt  during  the  Punic  war,  and  had  learnt  the  value 
of  its  com  fields ;  they  were  therefore  quite  ready  to  guarantee  its 
independence.  Three  legates  were  sent  to  order  the  two  kings  to 
abstain  from  attacking  Egypt  as  a  iriend  of  Rome,  one  of  whom,  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidus,  remained  in  Alexandria  for  some  yeais  as  a 
guardian  of  the  young  king's  interest. 

But  other  complaints  also  had  been  pouring  in  from  the  allied 
states,  alleging  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Philip's  officers, 
almost  from  the  month  in  which  the  treaty  had  been  made.  These 
complaints  became  so  frequent  that  in  203  three  more  commissionen 
— C.  Terentius  Varro,  C.  Manilius,  M.  Aurelius  Cotta — were  sent  » 
Greece  to  investigate  the  matter  on  the  spot.  Philip  replied  by 
sending  ambassadors  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  year  201.  Bui 
though  they  offered  explanations  and  excuses  on  some  points,  they 
also  lodged  formal  complaints  as  to  acts  of  hostility,  of  which  they 
alleged  the  Roman  commissioners  had  themselves  been  guilty ;  and 
finally  demanded  the  restoration  of  Sopater  and  the  other  Macedonian 
taken  prisoners  at  Zama,  whom  they  spoke  of  as  private  citixcns 
serving  for  pay  in  Hannibal's  army. 

The  senators  Ibtened  to  this  message  with  indignant  surprise. 
Aurelius  bad  also  sent  an  agent  to  represent  the  case  of  the  com- 
missioners, who  assured  the  Senate  that  they  had  in  every  cast 
acted  only  in  defence  of  an  allied  state  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
a  mere  private  mercenary,  Sopater  was  a  man  high  in  the  king's 
confidence,  one  of  his  purpurati,  and  had  been  sent  by  the  king 
mdi  men  and  money  expressly  to  assist  Hannibal.  The  Senate 
therefore  answered  sternly  that  the  king  had  doubly  broken  his 
treaty,  first  in  assisting  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  and  secondly 
by  injuring  its  allies  ;  Scipio  and  Aurelius  had  both  done  tmly  their 
duty,  the  former  in  taking  the  Macedonian  soldiers  prisoners,  the 
latter  in  defi^nding  Roman  allies  from  the  hostile  acts  of  the  king's 
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officers.      "  It  was  plain,"  they  added,  "  that  the  king  desired  war.  The 
and  he  should  speedily  have  it."     The  war,  however,  was  not  popular  ^ooi"" 
at  Rome.     The  people  had  but  juM  emerged  from  the  long  agony  I^j^"JJ'^ 
of  the  struggle  with  Carthage,  and  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  them  ^oar, 
10  enter  upon  another,  especially  where  the  interests  to  be  defended  too. 
were  not  those  of  Romans,  but  of  Greeks,  of  whom  they  knew  little  Ceit.  P. 
that    did   not    inspire    contempt.       It    was    only    when    the    consul  Qt!"1i 
Sulpicius  in«stcd  that,  if  they  wished  to  prevent  another  invasion  c.  Aurti- 
of  Italy,  they  must  fight  the  king  of  Macedonia  in  his  own  lands,  iui  Cotta. 
that  they  were  induced  to  cancel  the  vote  forbidding  the  war.     But  Prtfata- 
before  its  formal  declaration  the  Roman  commissioners  in  Greece  liani/or 
had  warned  the  various  allied  states  of  what  was  coming.     We  have  "rgamstng 
seen  how  they  had  secured  the  alliance  of  Athens.      They  were  still  "^^"^1 
there  when  a  Macedonian  force  under  Nicanor  entered  Attica  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Academy.     They  sent  a  herald  to  him  for- 
bidding him  to  molest  that  or  any  other  city  allied  to  Rome  ;  and 
Nicanor  did  not  venture  to  disobey,  for  the  breach  between  his 
master  and  Rome    was  not  yet  openly  avowed.     They  then  left 
Athens  and  visited  the  other   allie5,^the    Epirotes    at  Phoenice, 
Amynander  in  Athamania,  the  Aetolians   at    Naupactus,    and   the 
Acfaaeans  at  Aegium, — assuring  each  that  any  attack  by  Philip  upon 
them,  or  upon  any  state  allied  to   Rome,  would  be  followed  by 
instant  war.     About  the  same  time  a  Rhodian  fleet  sailed  among 
the  Cyclades  and  obtained  the  adhesion  of  all  but  three — Andros, 
Paros,  and  Cythnos,  in  which  there  were  still  Macedonian  garrisons. 

But   Philip  also  was  well  prepared,  and  even  before  war  was  Enetg^and 
declared  sent  Philocles  with  Jooo  infantry  and  200  cavalry  to  invade  <"iiyi')'  of 
Attica  again ;  while  he  himself  marched  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese  ;  ^  !^'- 
received  the  submission  of  nearly  every  ton-n  on  his  way  and  in  the  ^iy^os 
Chersonese  itself;  and,  being  met  at  Maroneia  by  his  fleet,  crossed 
to  Asia   and   laid   siege   to   Abydos.      The   defence    was    long   and 
desperate,  though  the  citizens  received  little  help  from  outside ;  for 
only  a  small  garrison  and  a  single  quadrireme  was  supplied  by  the 
Rhodian  fleet  stationed  at  Tenedos ;  whither  also  Attains  came  on 
hearing  of  the  siege.     Diplomatic  interierence  was  indeed  tried,  but 
Philip  contrived  to  allay  the  alarm  at  Rhodes  while  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  remonstrances,  even  to  those  of  the  Roman  commissioners, 
nho  on   hearing   at   Rhodes  of  the   siege   of  Abydos,   sent  one  of 
their  number,  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  to  deliver  to  the  king  in  person 
the  last  orders  of  the  Repubhc :  "He  must  abstain  from  attacking  The 
any  Greek  town,  leave  untouched  all  places  under  the  power  of  Rot^fn 
king  Ptolemy,  and  submit  to  arbitration  the  indemnities  claimed  by  ""l; 
Attalus  and  the   Rhodians  for  injuries  done  by  him."     The  king 
answered  that  the    Romans   had   been  the  aggressors.     Aemilius 
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bluntly  interrupted  the  royal  speech  by  exclaiming  :  "  But  what  about 
the  Athenians  and  the  Cianians  ?  And  what  about  the  Abydcniuis 
at  this  moment?  Did  any  of  them  begin  hostilities?"  The  king 
kept  his  temper  at  this  unceremonious  address,  remarking  with 
ironical  courtesy  that  he  excused  Aemilius  for  three  reasons:  "he 
was  young  and  unused  to  conducting  such  btisiness,  he  was  very 
handsome,  and  lastly  he  was  a  Roman."  He  added,  however,  thai 
for  his  part  he  demanded  of  the  Romans  that  they  should  not  hieat 
the  treaty  and  make  war  on  him ;  if  they  did,  he  would  by  God's 
help  defend  himself  as  best  he  could. 

The  king  had  his  barren  diplomatic  triumph  ;  and  presently  a 
more  substantial  advantage  in  the  fall  of  Abydos.  The  citimis 
resisted  to  the  last,  fighting  desperately  upon  the  ruins  of  the  walls 
which  his  battering  rams  had  thrown  down,  and  finally  killed  their 
wives  and  children,  and  then  themselves,  rather  than  fail  into 
his  hands.  But  though  he  had  thus  secured  his  passage  into 
Asia,  he  had  exasperated  his  enemies,  and  confirmed  them  in  their 
resolve  to  join  their  fortunes  with  those  of  Rome.  The  Rhodians, 
Attalus,  and  the  Athenians  at  once  warmly  espoused  the  RonUD 
alliance,  and  were  preparing  in  their  several   ways  to    contribute 


T^  conml  Shortly    after   the   capture   of  Abydos    news   reached   the  king 

^■..        which  compelled  him  to  return  to  Greece,     The  consul  P.  Sul[Hcius 

Unds'ht       "''''  '''^  army  and  fleet  had  crossed  to  Epinis  somewhat  late  in  the 

Bpirus         summer,   and   would   probably  not   make  any  important   movonent 

BKd  that  year.      But  the  land  force  was  to  winter  at  Apollonia,  and  the 

lUspatches    fleet  under  L.  Apustius  at  Corcyra :  the  Romans,  therefore,  were 

Cornelius     pfci"i-"ng    ^°   carry   on   the   war   continuously,   and   the  king  must 

to  dt/end      reckon  upon  an   invasion  of  his  western  frontier.      But  besides  that, 

Ailuni.        when  Sulpicius  landed  at  Dyrrachium  he  was  met  by  envoys  from 

"">■  Athens,  announcing  the  invasion  of  Philocles,  and  begging  for  help. 

The  consul  had  at  once  detached  a  squadron  of  twenty  ships  and  a 

military  force  under  C.  Cornelius  Centho,  who  had  not  only  saved 

Athens,    but   had   also  made  a  descent   upon  Euboea ;    surprised 

Romans        ^^^    i^jng-j     pl,igf    stronghold,    the    town     of   Chalcis ;    killed    the 

an/  royal  commandant  Sopater ;  burnt  the  royal  stores,  and  set  fiee  a 

fariiyiurn  number   of  captives    whom   the   king   had   deposited  there.    The 

Chalcis.        Romans,  indeed,  had  not  been  in  sufficient  force  to  retain  Chalcis 

without  abandoning  Athens,  and  had  therefore  retired  after  doing 

all  the  harm  they  could  ;  but  the  king  was  eager  for  revenge,  and 

resolved  on  an  immediate  attack  upon  Athens.     Sailing  to  Chalcis 

he   crossed   the  Euripus   into    Boeotia,  and   marched  mto  Attica, 

hoping  to  surprise  the  city. 

The  Athenians,  however,  had  had   timely  warning,  and  when 
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the  king  arrived    he  found   the  gates .  closed,   the  walls   manned,  Baitlt 
Mid    every  one  on  the  alert ;   while  on  the  road  leading   to   the  otfosiu 
gate   called  Dipylum  were  drawn  up  a  mixed  body  of  Athenians  Z/'^itetis 
and  Pergamenians.     These  he  attacked  with  great  fiiry,  and  drove  ^^y^ 
them  with  heavy  loss  within  the  walb.     But  though  he  had  shown 
conspicuous  personal  gallantry  in  the  charge,  be  did  not  succeed 
in  effecting  an  entrance ;  and  next  day,  finding  that  the  garrison 
had  been  reinforced  by  Roman  soldiers  and  more  troops  of  Attalus 
from  ibe  Peiraeus,  he  retired  towards  Eleusis,  wasting  the  country 
as    he    marched,    and   hoping   to   seize   the   fort   and   the   temple 
of  Demeter.     But  the  fleet  from  the  Peiraeus  appearing  off  Eleusis, 
he  abandoned  Attica  and  marched  by  Megara  to  Corinth,  and  thence 
to  Argos  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Achaean  League. 

He  was  anxious  to  retain  the  loyalty  of  the  Achaeans  and  to  pnnf  and 
induce  them  to  commit  themselves  to  his  side  against  Rome.      And  tlu 
the  moment  seemed  opportune,  for  he  found    them  consulting  on  -^ciaean 
measures  to  be  taken  for  defending  themselves  against  Nabis,  tyrant  ^^^  ^ 
of  Sparta.    He  offered  to  imdertake  this  business,  and  relieve  them  of  ^qq, 
all  anxiety,  on  condition  of  their  supplying  a  sufficient  garrison  for 
Oreum,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth.     This  would  have  secured  the  double 
object  of  weakening  the  League  by  removing  the  flower  of  its  troops 
from  Peloponnesus,  and  committing  it  to  hostility  with  Rome.     But 
the  strategus  Cycliades  prudently  avoided  the  snare  by  alleging  the 
League  law,  which  prohibited  any  measure  being  brought  before 
an   assembly   other  than   that  for  which   it  was  summoned.      Thus  Datrae- 
bafSed  Philip  returned  to  Attica,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  reinforce-  lion  ^  iht 
ment  under  Diocles ;  and  though  he  failed  to  take  either  Peiraeus  "'i'ti'"/ 
or  Athens,  he  made  terrible  havoc  of  the  temples,  tombs,  and  farms  ' 

in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then,  as  the  season  was  growing  late, 
returned  to  Macedonia  through  Boeotia. 

Thus  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  king  had  been  by  far  the  ResuUi  of 
most  active  and  apparently  the  most  successful      But  he  had  not  '^fi"i 
really  improved  his  position  in  Greece.     The  Achaeans,  his  natural  ■J^^^''*' 
allies,  had  avoided  committing  themselves.     The  fleets  of  Rhodes 
and  of  Attalus,   stationed   at   Aegina,  protected    the    islands   and 
threatened  his  movements  in  southern  Greece.     The  Romans  them- 
selves had  as  yei  done  little  beyond  protecting  Athens.     The  consul 
P.  Sulpicius  had  fallen  ill  and  was  unable  to  direct  any  great  move- 
ment, even  if  such  bad  been  desired  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  season. 
Still  the  frontiers  of  south-west  Macedonia  had  been  devastated,  and 
some  border  fortresses  captured  which  commanded  the  passes  over 
the  mountains  ;  and  a  defeat  had  been  inflicted  upon  a  Macedonian 
force  under  Athenagoras,  who  attempted  to  cut  olT  the  legatus  L. 
Apustius  while  he  was  crossing  a  stream. 
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Tbe  winter  of  300-199  '"'^'^  passed  by  the  consul  in  quanen 
between  Apiollonia  and  Dyrrachium,  where  he  was  visited  by  envoys 
from  the  allies  and  the  tribes  round  Macedonia  hostile  to  the  king. 
Pleuratus,  son  of  Scerdilaidas  from  Illyria,  Amynander,  king  t£ 
the  Athamanes,  and  Bato,  prince  of  the  Dardani,  all  came  for 
instructions ;  while  legates  from  Altalus  anxiously  inquired  what 
help  their  master  was  to  expect  in  the  spring.  Pleuratus  and  Bato 
were  told  to  be  ready  to  assist  in  an  invasion  of  Macedonia  eaily 
the  following  year ;  Amynander  was  commissioned  to  rouse  tbe 
Aetolians ;  the  legates  of  Attalus  were  promised  that  the  Roman 
fleet  should  join  their  master  at  Aegina  in  the  spring. 

But  the  king  was  also  taking  active  precautitms.  The  islands  of 
Peparcthos  and  Sciathos,  which  might  he  used  by  the  enemy  as  tbe 
basis  of  an  attack  upon  Demetrias,  were  dismantled,  and  rendered 
useless  for  that  purpose.  Tbe  king's  son  Perseus  was  despatched  lo 
guard  the  north-west  frontier  gainst  the  Dardani ;  and  envoys  were 
sent  to  dissuade  the  Aetolians  from  breaking  their  treaty  with  Philip 
and  Joining  the  Romans.  The  Aetolians  avoided  immediate  decision ; 
the  issues  were  not  JSmple  in  their  eyes.  Philip  was  undoubtedly  a 
hindrance  lo  Greek  freedom,  and  had  many  ideas  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  territories  which  militated  against  their  own ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  had  begun  already  to  fi»r  that  the  victory  of  Rome  wooM 
mean  a  greater  danger  still  to  freedom  and  to  their  own  ambition. 

In  spite  of  promises  and  preparations  nothing  efiective  was  done. 
Sulpicius  moved  into  the  country  of  the  Dassareti  in  the  spring  of 
199,  and  later  on  into  Eordaea.  Philip  encamped  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  cut  off  foraging  parties,  and  attempted  to  draw  tbe 
Romans  into  a  general  engagement.  It  was  his  first  experience  tA 
a  regular  Roman  army,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  formidable  nature  of  the  camp ;  while  his  soldiers  weie 
dismayed  by  observing  in  the  frequent  skirmishes  how  much  more 
efiective  than  their  own  spears  were  the  Roman  swords,  which  lopped 
o6f  limbs  and  made  horrible  gashes.  But  the  campaign  died  away 
in'indecisive  skirmishes, — in  one  of  which  indeed  the  lung  had  a 
horse  killed  under  him,  and  was  himself  wounded  and  only  saved 
from  capture  by  the  devotion  of  a  soldier,  who  dismounted  and  gave 
up  his  horse  to  him,  falling  himself  under  the  swords  of  the  enemy. 

The  superiority  of  the  Ramans  in  the  field,  however,  had  been 
suliRciently  demonstrated  to  convince  the  Aetolians  in  the  course  of 
tbe  year  that  they  had  better  take  part  against  Philip.  Id  conjunc- 
tion with  Amynander  they  invaded  Thessaly  and  advanced  within  a 
short  distance  of  Demetrias.  But  the  king  surprised  them  near 
Gomphi,  as  they  were  returning  and  wasting  the  plain  of  Thessaly, 
and   they  were   only  saved    from    annihilation    by    Amynander's 
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knowledge  of  tbe  iDoantaiii  posses  into  Alhanunia.     At  the  same  Jitfmlit  y 
time  the  king's  general  Athen^^oras  (who  accompanied  Perseus)  '^ 
repulsed  the   Dardani  in  tbe  North  and  cotnpeUed  them  to  retire  *'''*'*^ 
with  consideraUe  Iossl 

In  the  West  tberelbre  Phihp  had  held  his  own  with  considerable 
StKcess.     In  the  East  the  naval  war  had  been  of  a  similaHy  desultory 
character,  but  on  the  whole  had  been  less  &vourable  to  Philip.    The  .Vavrmenti 
Roman  fleet  under  L.  Apusuus,  after  wintering  at  Corcyra,  joined  if'** 
that  of  Attalus  at  Aegina,  and  attacked  such  of  the  Cyclades  as  were  "/J"^-^" 
still  held  by  Macedonian  garrisons, — Andros,  Cythnos,  and  Paros.  AmaH, 
At  Andros  they  were  successftil,  at  Cythnos  they  failed.     Thence,  ^99. 
being  joined  by  twenty  Rhodian  ships,  they  coasted  as  &r  as  the 
Chalcidic  peninsula  and  returned  to  Euboea  laden  with  spoil.      But 
such  piratical  expeditions  were  not  of  great  importance,  any  n¥>re 
than  the  violent  decrees  passed  at  Athens  against  Philip,  or  the 
destruction  of  his  statues  and  erasing  of  inscriptions  in  his  honour. 
The    most    useful    achievement    was    the    capture   of    the    strongly 
fortified  town  of  Oreus  in  the  north  <A  Euboea,  which   fell  just 
before  the  Roman  fleet  had  to  return  (or  the  winter  to  Corcyra. 
Nor  were  the  indecisive  movements  of  199  improved  by  the  advent  of  '^ 
Ihe  consul  P.  Villius,  who  superseded  Sulpicius  late  in  the  sununer  CottuUui 
of  that  year ;  and,  like  his  predecessor,  seemed  intending  to  put  oS  L4ntulas. 
all  active  operations  till  his  second  year.  P.  VilHus. 

It  was  not  destined,  however,  that  he  should  have  the  chance 
of  success  or  failure.     The  consul  for  198,  T.  Quintius  Flamininus, 
resolved  not  to  waste  his  year  of  oflice  by  staying  at  Rome  for 
ceremonial   observances,  but  to  go  at  once  to  the  seat  of  war.*  T"- 
With   the  arrival  of  Flamininus  the  war  received  a  new  impetus.  ^'"^"* 
He  fbtnid  Villius  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  Antigoneian  pass,  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
which  led  from  Chaonia  into  Macedonia  by  the  valley  of  the  Aous.  mrr  ilu 
The  Roman  point  of  attack  had  therefore  been  changed  from  the  eommand 
north-west  to  the  south.     It  was  a  more  difficult  way  of  entering  '"  '^'    . 
Macedonia,  though  the   nearest  for  troops  coming   fh>m  Corcyra.  ^ 
Philip  was  defending  the  upper  end  of  the  pass,  where  a  narrow 
gwge  —  the    Sitna   Aoi — connected    it    with    the    valley    of    the 
Aous.      He  was  in  a  very  strong  position,  and  when  Flamininus 
arrived  with  8000  fresh  in&ntry  and  Soo  cavalry,  and  had  sent  Villius 
home,    he    found    himself   in    a    great    difficulty.        To    remove    to 
the  old  point  of  attack  was  to  waste  the  whole  summer,  and  yet 
it  seemed  impossible  to  turn  the  king's  position.     For  forty  days 
the   two    armies    remained   within    sight    of    each    other   without 

'  Snce  abont  305  it  had  become  the  custom  of  Ihe  consuls  nol  10  leave  Rome 
till  after  ibe  games  of  Apollo  {July  6-13).  The  new  consul,  therefore,  was  generally 
too  late  la  do  much  till  the  neii  leason. 
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AfrviiUts  moving,  and  some  of  the  leading  men  in  Epinis  even  suggested  a 
con/trnut,  conference  with  a  view  to  peace.  A  meeting  actually  took  place 
between  the  consul  and  the  king,  but  led  to  no  result.  Flamininus 
demanded  as  a  preliminary  that  the  king  should  withdraw  his 
garrisons  from  all  Greek  towns,  without  any  distinction  between 
those  which  he  had  found  already  so  guarded  when  he  came  to 
the  tbrone  and  those  to  which  he  had  himself  sent  garrisons 
for  the  first  time.  When  asked  for  a  more  distinct  definitioa 
the  consul  began  by  naming  all  Thessalian  towns.  But  it  was  in 
Tbessaly  that  tlie  king's  supremacy  bad  been  the  most  complete 
and  unquestioned  :  with  some  exceptions  it  was  practically  a  part  of 
Macedonia.  He  al  once  broke  off  the  conference,  exclaiming 
indignantly,  "What  harder  condition  could  you  have  imposed  if 
you  had  beaten  me  on  the  field  ?  " 
T^  Hn^s  The  war  of  skirmishes  between  outposts  therefore  was  continued  ; 
^'''"j  and  though  the  Romans  could  beat  the  enemy  in  the  open,  they  were 
1^^  '  always  foiled  when  they  tried  to  force  their  way  up  the  pass,  which 
had  been  strengthened  by  balistae  set  at  every  available  point.  But,  as 
usually  happened  in  mountain  warfare,  a  superior  knowledge  of  the 
ground  did  what  mere  force  could  not  do.  A  shepherd  offered  to 
show  Flamininus  a  track  which  would  enable  him  to  get  on  the  rear 
of  the  enemy.  With  some  hesitation,  and  on  the  assurance  of  the 
chief  men  of  Epinis,  he  despatched  a  picked  body  of  4000  infontty 
under  his  guidance,  supported  by  300  cavalry,  as  &r  as  they  could 
go.  Their  movement  was  covei«d  by  extra  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  skinnishers.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  signal  that 
the  4000  had  reached  their  position  was  given  by  smoke ;  and 
Flamininus  at  once  ordered  a  general  advance.  The  king's  troops 
came  out  to  meet  them,  in  full  confidence  in  their  impregnable 
position.  On  this  occasion  the  Romans  advanced  so  &r  up  the  pass 
that  the  Macedonians  believed  that  they  had  got  them  in  a  trap, 
when  a  shout  in  their  rear  showed  them  that  they  were  themselves 
being  attacked  on  both  sides.  In  sudden  panic  they  fled  in  every 
direction :  while  those  who  could  find  no  escape  were  surrounded 
and  cut  to  pieces.  The  slaughter,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  great,  for  pursuit  in  the  unknown  mountain  ways  was  scarcely 
attempted :  but  with  some  difficulty  the  royal  camp  was  reached  and 
occupied  by  the  Romans  for  the  night 
FligUi  if  The  king  at  first  fled  preciintately ;  but  finding  that  he  was  not 

Philip  into  pursued  he  recovered  his  presence  cj  mind,  halted  on  an  eminence, 
Tktualy.     ^jjj  collected  his  scattered  troops.    Only  2000  were  eventually  fouad 
to  be  missing  ;  and  thus  with  his  main  army  still  intact  he  marched 
up  the  valley  of  the  Aous.    Where  the  roads  branched  to  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly  he  halted  for  several  days,  unable  to  make  up  his  mind 
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wbicb  route  to  take.  Eventually  be  deteraiincd  in  &vour  of  the 
latter  :  and  descending  to  the  valley  of  the  upper  Peneius  arrived  at 
Larissa.  His  aim  was  Demetrias,  but,  being  refused  entrance  into 
Pberae,  he  turned  northward  again  and  finally  intrenched  himself  at 

The  effect  of  this  victory  in  rousing  the  allies  to  action  was  Sujinngi 
immetliate,  and  the  war  fell  at  fint  with  full  weight  on  the  unhappy  "f'^' 
Tfaessalians.      In  the  course  of  his    march   Philip    burnt   or   dis-  f'f"" 
mantled  many  of  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  to  prevent 
their  affording  shelter  and  food  to  Flamininus  :  while  by  the  southern 
pass  the  Aetolians  and  Athamanians  again  poured  into  the  country, 
plundering  and  destroying  as  though  in  an  enemy's  land 

Flamininus  seized  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  different  spirit  Tit  marrk 
in  which  he  meant  to  treat  Greeks.  Having  admitted  the  Epirotes,  "/  P'""'"- 
whose  Macedonian  inclinations  had  been  changed  by  the  victory  in 
the  Antigoneian  pass,  to  friendship  and  alliance,  he  started  leisurely 
in  the  track  of  Philip.  But  he  refrained  bam  pillage  or  even 
severe  exactions,  exhorting  his  soldiers  to  regard  the  country  as  their 
own,  and  was  received  almost  everywhere  with  signs  of  enthusiastic 
,  welcome.  He  furnished  himself  with  supplies  by  trains  of  carts 
from  his  fleet  of  transports  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Ambracian 
Gulf,  whence  the  stores  could  be  brought  through  the  pass  10 
Comphi.  But  as  he  advanced  eastward,  until  brought  to  a  stand  by 
the  stout  resistance  of  Atrax,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Larissa,  he 
found  that  he  was  too  far  firom  his  supplies,  and  that  the  Ambracian 
harbour  was  inadequate  for  the  number  of  transports  necessary. 
The  vessels  were  therefore  ordered  to  come  to  Anticyra  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf;  and  having  abandoned  the  siege  of  Atrax  he 
marched  to  the  south.  Here  again  most  of  the  cities  opened  their 
gates  to  him,  or  were  easily  compelled  to  do  so,  and  found  that  the 
consul  was  always  ready  to  grant  them  full  freedom  on  condition  of 
expelling  their  Macedonian  garrisons.  In  same  indeed  the  Mace- 
donians were  able  to  offer  more  resistance.  Thus  Daulis,  Strong  in 
its  lofty  position,  was  only  taken  by  a  stratagem  ;  and  Elateia  kept 
him  at  bay  for  a  considerable  time. 

While  he  lay  opposite  Elateia  he  received  the  adhesion  of  the  Tht 
Achaean  League — an  event  especially  welcome,  as  it  made  it  more  Achaean 
easy  than  ever  to  carry  out  his  policy  of  acting  as  champion  of  Greek   —  **J1^ 
Mberty.     In  the  previous  winter  Philip  had  felt  great  anxiety  as  to  ^R^ans, 
the  attitude  of  the  Achaeans,  and  had  tried  to  propitiate  them  by  autumn  of 
restoring  certain  towns  which  had  been  held  by  his  troops.^     The  ^9^- 
Eleans  were  mollified  in  the  same  way ;  and  his  own  subjects  gratified 
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by  the  imprisonment  of  the  unpopular  Heracleides  of  Tarentum. 
These  measures,  however,  seem  to  have  been  regarded  rather  as 
evidences  of  his  fisar  than  of  his  benevolence ;  and  when  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  Rome,  king  Attains,  and  Rhodes — aAer  taking  Eretria 
and  Carystus  in  Euboea,  and  making  prisoners  of  war  of  their 
Macedonian  garrisons — dropped  anchor  at  Cenchreae,  the  eastern 
port  of  Corinth,  and  began  making  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
Corinth  itself,  held  since  the  time  of  the  Cieomenic  war  (322)  by  a 
Macedonian  garrison,  the  time  seemed  to  have  come  when  the 
Achaean  League  must  decide  whether  to  stand  by  Philip  at  all  costs 
or  make  terms  with  the  stronger  party. 
T*e  deiaft  It  was  in  lact  an  important  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the  League 

'"  '*"  and  of  Greece ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  treated  in  the  open 

aiiemiJy  assembly  of  the  people  is  interesting.  L.  Quintius  Flamininus, 
the  brother  and  legatus  of  the  consul,  was  in  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet  at  Cenchreae,  and  it  was  he  who  proposed  negotiation.  Aris- 
taenus,  the  strategus  of  the  year,  was  known  to  be  inclined  to  the 
Roman  side ;  and  Cycliades,  the  leader  of  the  Macedonian  bction, 
had  lately  been  expelled  and  had  taken  refuge  with  Philip.  Accord- 
ingly Lucius  sent  L.  Calpumius,  supported  by  legates  from  Altalos 
and  Rhodes  and  Athens,  to  the  meeting  at  Sicyon,  where  Philip  also 
ogiTBi  tiu  was  represented  by  ambassadors.  The  envoys  of  the  various  allies 
allui.  spoke  first,  beginning  with  the  Roman  Calpumius.    They  ofTered  the 

templing  bait  of  entire  ^edom  from  Macedonia  ;  and,  as  an  earnest 
of  that,  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  from  Acrocorinthus, 
and  the  restoration  of  Corinth  to  the  Achaean  League.     Then  the 
Rtpiyef      legates  of  Philip  were   heard,  who  recalled  the   services   of  the 
Philip's       Macedonian    kings   to  the  Acbaeans  in  their  struggles  with  the 
legaiti.         Aetolians  and  with  Sparta.     Lastly,  the  Athenians  replied  to  the 
AHneer^    royal  legate,  dwelling  on  the  king's  treachery  and  cruelty,  and  all 
iaas  '         '^'^y  '"^  suffered  at  his  hands.     These  speeches  lasted  all  day. 
The  whole  case  was  laid  before  the  people  in  the  best  way,  by  hearing 
the  advocates  of  all  the  parties  interested  put  their  own  case.     The 
next  day  was  to  be  devoted  to  a  debate  between  the  two  factions  on 
the  statements  thus  put  before  them. 
7*f  But  when  in  the  next  morning's  assembly  the  herald  made  the 

samdday  ^guai  proclamation  inviting  any  one  who  wished  to  speak,  instead  of 
the  usual  orators  coming  forward  eager  to  get  the  ear  of  the  assembly, 
there  was  a  profound  silence — a  silence  of  perplexity  and  fear.  On 
the  one  hand  the  Lacedaemonian  tyrant,  their  constant  en«ny,  was 
a  friend  of  the  Roman  ;  on  the  other,  if  they  resisted  Rome,  they  bad 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  her  arms  would  prove  too  strong  botfa 
for  them  and  Macedonia.  To  the  Macedonians  they  were  bound  by 
many  obligations,  by  gratitude  for  protection  in  the  past  as  well  u 
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the  present ;  yet  the  actual  wearer  of  the  Macedonian  crown  had 
lost  their  confidence  by  his  treachery  to  the  Messenians,  and  by  his 
suspected  complicity  in  the  murder  of  both  Aratus  the  father  and 
Aiatus  the  son.  The  conflict  of  feelings  was  too  strong ;  no  one 
was  found  bold  or  decided  enough  to  come  forward  with  advice. 

At  length  Aiistaenus,  after  vainly  attempting  to  rouse  them  by  Sfttck  of 
launtiiig  allusions  to  the  contrast  between  the  violent  language  heard  Aris- 
every  day  in  their  social  or  political  gatherings  and  th^r  silence  '"'"'"■ 
DOW,  delivered  a  set  speech.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Romans,  with 
Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  were  asking  their  active  alliance,  while 
Philip  only  asked  for  their  neutrality.  The  reason  of  this  diffeience 
was  that  Philip  was  diffident  of  being  able  to  return  their  services  by 
protecting  them  against  Sparta  and  Rome ;  while  the  allies,  con- 
fident in  their  position  and  in  their  power  to  resist  the  Macedonians, 
felt  themselves  competent  to  repay  them  for  their  support.  The 
Romans  in  the  former  war  with  Philip  had  been  hampered  by  their 
sniggle  with  Carth^e ;  from  that  they  were  now  relieved,  and  the 
successes  of  Titus  Flamininus  had  conclusively  proved  how  much 
ihey  were  the  stronger.  Putting  aside  therefore  all  question  of 
PhUip's  own  conduct  at  Athens  and  in  Messenia,  at  Cius,  and  Abydos, 
it  was  plain  that  he  was  not  able  to  defend  them  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  allied  fleet,  or  the  hostility  of  Nabis,  much  less  from  the 
two  combined.  No  less  evident  was  it  that  they  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves  against  these  enemies.  Therefore,  though  the 
Romans  asked  for  their  alliance,  they  could  really  compiel  it :  they 
bad  better  therefore  grant  it  at  once,  and  avoid  the  discredit  of 
merely  waiting  on  fortune.  The  opportunity  of  doing  so  with  grace 
would  not  recur ;  they  might  now  be  free  from  Philip ;  but  they 
must  decide  now  once  for  all  whether  tbe  Romans  should  be  their 
friends  or  their  enemies. 

The  speech  was  received  with  mingled  shouts  of  approbation  and  7^ 
disapproval.  A  motion  had  to  be  brought  fonvard  by  a  board  of  ten  '*=^''™- 
magistrates  called  Demiurgi ;  and  they  were  divided  as  to  tbe  legality 
of  putting  this  question,  for  a  decree  had  been  passed  rendering  it 
unlawfril,  not  only  to  vote,  but  to  put  to  the  vote  any  motion  hostile 
lo  Philip.  When  the  third  day,  however,  came,  the  Demiurgi  had 
decided  to  put  the  vote.  The  voting  was  by  nations,  and  by  common 
consent  the  Dymaeans,  Megalopolitans,  and  Argives  abstained. 
The  Aigives,  partly  from  the  traditional  sentiment  in  favour  of  a 
dynasty,  whose  founder  was  believed  to  have  come  from  Argos,  had 
always  had  peculiarly  intimate  relations  with  Philip  ;  the  Dymaeans 
owed  the  restoration  of  their  citizens,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  by 
the  Romans  three  years  before,  to  the  generosity  of  the  king  ;  while 
the  people  of  Megalopolis  could  not  forget  the  services  of  Antigonus 
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Doson  in  restoring  them  to  their  city,  from  which  Cleomenes  had  ex- 
pelled them.  The  rest  of  the  assembly  voted  in  favour  of  an  alliance 
with  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians.  The  question  of  an  alliance  with  Rome 
was  left  undecided  until  a  confirmation  should  arrive  from  the  Senate. 
Corinth  The  accession  of  the  forces  of  the  Achaean  League  to  those 

aitdArgos  already  investing  Corinth  did  not  bring  about  the  downfall  of  that 
Trai'fo  pl3ct  Nor  were  the  hopes  of  help  from  the  Corinthians  themselves 
Pkitif.  fulfilled.  The  Macedonian  garrison  was  apparently  popular  there, 
igS.  and  its  commander,  Androslhenes,  had  been  made  a  citizen  and 

elected  chief  magistrate.  Moreover,  there  was  a  large  number  of 
deserters  from  the  Roman  fleet  within  the  walls,  who  luiew  that  they 
could  eitpect  no  mercy  if  it  were  surrendered  to  the  allies.  There- 
fore, when  a  reinforcement  was  successfully  thrown  into  the  town  by 
Philocles,  the  Macedonian  commander  of  Chalcis,  the  siege  on  the 
advice  of  Attalus  was  abandoned.  Having  saved  Corinth  Philocles 
proceeded  to  Argos.  The  breach  with  Philip  was  exceedingly 
unpopular  there,  as  had  been  shown  since.  It  had  been  the  custom 
at  the  ordinary  assemblies  for  the  heiald  to  join  the  name  of  Philip 
with  the  names  of  the  protecting  gods  of  the  city.  But  the  omission 
of  his  name  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Sicyon  caused  such  a 
storm  of  indignation,  that  the  herald  was  obliged  to  repeat  the 
formula  with  the  name  of  Philip  restored  to  its  place  of  honour. 
Satisfied,  therefore,  of  popular  support,  some  of  the  leading  men 
arranged  to  put  the  town  into  the  hands  of  Philocles,  the  Achaean 
garrison  being  allowed  to  depart  unharmed.  Thus,  though  the 
Achaean  League  had  formally  joined  the  allies,  Argos  and  Corintb 
still  remained  Macedonian. 
Flamin-  Meanwhile,  having  taken  Elateia,  Flamininus  put  his  army  into 

iHus  winter  quarters  in  various  towns  of  Locris  and  Phocis,  within  reach 

™"~™  "  of  his  supplies  at  Anticyra  ;  while  the  fleet  under  his  brother  Ludns 
igS-igy.  retired  as  usual  to  Corcyia.  Philip  was  not  yet  beaten,  and  still 
Pkiiit  ^fAA  the  "  fetters  of  Greece  " — Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Acrocorinthus 
■wiilus  t«  — yet  it  was  evident  that  Roman  influence  was  growing  to  be  paia- 
Ireat.  mount,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  Asia  also.      In  the  course  of  this 

year  Roman  legates  had  demanded  from  Antiochus  that  he  should 
abstain  from  attacking  the  territories  of  Attains,  and  had  been 
obeyed,  though  the  king  was  fresh  from  a  <  onquest  of  Coele-Syria. 
In  other  ways  Rome  was  finding  the  profit  of  her  extended  empire. 
Masannasa  had  shown  his  gratitude  by  the  despatch  of  Numidian 
cavalry,  elephants,  and  com  to  the  seat  of  war';  while  Sicily  uid 
Sardinia  supplied  in  abundance  the  food  and  clothing  required  for 
the  army,  A  desultory  war  had  been  going  on  with  the  Boii  and 
the  Ligurians ;  but  it  had  not  required  more  than  the  normal  con- 
sular armies,  and  had  not  weighed  heavily  on  the  people,  and  had 
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often  indeed  added  to  the  wealth  poured  into  the  treasury  from 
Africa  and  Spain.  Philip  must  have  felt  conscious  that  he  was 
engaged  in  resisting  a  power  of  almost  inexhaustible  resources.  At 
any  rate  in  the  course  of  the  winter  (198-197)  he  sent  a  herald  to 
Flamininus,  inviting  him  to  attend  a  congress  of  the  several  states 
concerned  with  a  view  to  a  peacefiil  settlement. 

To  Flamininus  the  suggestion  of  a  congress  was  welcome.      It  Flamim- 
need  commit  him  to  nothing ;  and  if  he  were  superseded  in  197  he  '""' 
might  return  to  Rome  with  the  credit  of  having  finished  the  war.  "'""''"• 
ir  his  imperium  were  prolonged,  he  might  renew  operations,  should 
the  king  prove  unreasonable,  without  any  additional  difficulty.     He, 
however,  granted  as  a  lavour  what  in  fact  he  desired,  in  order  that 
the  king  might  not  feel  himself  at  an  advantage. 

The  place  of  meeting  was   fixed   at    Nicaea,    on   the    Malian  The 
golf,   between    Phocis   and   Thessaly.      The    king    came    by    sea  congras  i>f 
from  Demetrias,  with    the   Boeotian   Brachylles   and   the  Achaean  ^f""' , 
Cycliades.      Flamininus  was  accompanied  by  king  Amynander 
there    were    legates    from    Achaia,    Rhodes,    and   Aetolia.       Philip 
declined  to  leave  his  ship,  and  on  Flamininus  askjng  of  what  he  was 
afraid,  answered  proudly  that  he  feared  nothing  except  the  gods,  but 
that  he  distrusted  the  Aetolians.     "  If  there  is  a  chance  of  treachery," 
sud  Flamininus,  "  the  danger  is  common  to  us  all."      "  There  you 
are   wrong,"   replied   the   king;    "the   risk   is    not    the    same.       If 
Phaeneas  perished  there  are  many  Aetolians  who  could  be  strategus  ; 
if  I  fell  there  is  no  one  to  be  king  of  the  Macedonians." 

Flamininus  waived  the  point,  and  at  once  asked  for  the  king's 
demands.  Philip,  however,  professed  that,  it  was  rather  the  part  of 
the  consul  to  state  on  what  terms  the  Romans  would  cease  to  attack 
him.  Thereupon  Flaminitius  declared  that  the  king  must  evacuate  all 
Greek  towns  :  must  restore  prisoners  and  deserters  to  iheir  several 
states ;  hand  over  to  Rome  all  piarts  of  lUyria  seiied  since  the  peace 
of  Phoenice  (205),  and  to  Ptolemy  all  cities  taken  since  the  death  of 
Philopator.  To  these  demands  the  envoys  of  Attalus  added  the 
restoration  of  ships  taken*  in  the  battle  of  Chios,  and  the  repair  of 
temples  round  Pergamus.  The  Rhodians  asked  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  Peraea  and  certain  other  towns  in  Caria,  the  restoration  of 
Periothus  to  Byiantium,  ^nd  the  withdrawal  of  Macedonian  garrisons 
from  Sestoa,  Abydos,  and  all  ports  and  harbours  in  Asia.  The 
Achaeans  demanded  Ai^os  and  Corinth  ;  the  Aetolians  that  Philip 
should  evacuate  Greece,  and  especially  should  restore  to  them  the 
cities  which  had  belonged  to  their  League.' 


ud  HttUotid  'rbel>es  In  The^y  {Polyb.  xviiL  3). 
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The  king  replied  to  these  demands; — sununed  ap  by  Aleiiander 
Issius,  aji  Aeiolian — in  a  clever  and  sarcastic  speech,  which  seems  to 
have  amused  and  interested  Flamininus,  and  roused  some  sympathy 
with  the  king  in  his  mind.  He  promised  to  satisfy  some  of  the 
demands  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  but  he  refuted  with  pride  IhE 
arguments  of  the  Aetolians,  and  bitterly  reproached  the  Achaeans 
with  ingratitude,  [hough  he  offered  to  restore  Argos  to  them.  Finally 
he  announced  his  intention  of  dealing  with  Flamininus  alone,  and 
demanded  that  the  several  claims  should  be  handed  to  him  in  wrii- 
ing,  "  He  was  alone,  and  must  have  time  to  consider  them,"  "Of 
course  you  are  alone,"  said  Flamininus;  "you  have  put  all  your 
friends  worth  consulting  to  death."  The  king  only  replied  by  a  gtiu 
smile  to  this  sarcasm,  and  the  conference  broke  up  for  the  day.  On 
the  second  day  he  came  designedly  late,  and  demanded  a  priyaie 
interview  with  Flamininus.  The  result  was  a  proposition  wbidi 
failed  to  satisfy  fully  any  of  the  claims,  except  that  of  the  Achaeaoi, 
to  whom  he  offered  Argos  and  Corinth  i  and,  finally,  on  the  ihiri 
day  he  proposed  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  referred  to 
the  Senate — a  proposition  which  Flamininus,  with  some  difficoity, 
prevailed  upon  the  allies  to  accept.  A  truce  for  three  monttu 
was   arranged    on   the   king   consenting    to   withdraw   all   garrisons 

'  from  Locris  and  Phocis,  and  giving  a  written  undertaking  to  nukt 
no  attack  meanwhile  upon  any  state  allied  to  Rome. 

The  tone  of  the  Senate,  however,  was  uncompromising.  The; 
listened  to  all  the  deputations  with  patience,  but  to  the  king's  armfi 

■  they  simply  put  the  question,  "  Would  Philip  surrender  the  thiM 
towns  P " '  And  when  the  envoys  replied  that  they  had  no  authoriir 
to  make  such  a  promise,  they  were  at  once  dismissed.  The  imferiaiK 
of  Flamininus  was  continued,  with  full  discretion  as  to  making  peace : 
no  embassy  was  to  be  again  received  from  Philip  unless  charged  «iib 
the  promise  of  evacuating  all  Greece. 

War  was  therefore  to  be  continued,  and  Philip  exerted  himself  to 

'  strengthen  his  army  and  secure  allies.  Abandoned  by  the  Achaeus 
he  turned  to  their  bitterest  enemy,  Nabis  of  Sparta,  oflering  hid 
Argos  as  the  price  of  his  alliance.  After  some  show  of  scruple  Nabis 
occupied  Argos,  from  which  he  and  his  wife  exacted  money  with  men 
than  their  usual  cruelty,  but  immediately  opened  communicatkNts 
with  Flamininus,  and  even  supplied  him  with  some  Cretan  archen, 
at  the  same  time  making  a  four  months'  truce  with  the  Achaeaos- 
In  recruiting  his  army  Philip  found  increased  difficulty.  His 
numerous  wars  had  drained  the  country,  and  he  had  to  enni  ma 

,   under  and  over  the  military  age  to  Hll  up  his  thinned  ranks.     Hov- 


'  Thai  is 


i,  Cbalds,  and  CorlDlh. 
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^CT,  by  the  end  of  March  he  was  at  Dium,  on  the  south-eastern 
oast  of  Macedonia,  and  there  set  vigorously  to  work  to  train  and 
trill  his  troops. 

Flamininus,  too,  was  early  on  the  move.     At  the  beginning  of  Fint 
■pring   he  broke  up  his  quarters  at  Anticyra  and  entered   Boeotia.  itovemints 
rhe    Macedonian    inclinations    of  the    Boeotians   were    notorious ;  ^^,-,"11 
nit  still  their  fears  caused  the  Thebans  to  meet  him  in   a  com- 
>limentary  procession,  by  which  they  hoped    to  avoid   an    actual 
isit  to  their  town.     But  ignoring  their  real  wishes  Flamininus,  who 
lad  a.  considerable  body  of  troops  close  behind,  entered  the  gates 
riih   tlie   deputation,  and,   accompanied   by  king  Attalus,   attended 
here  a  meeting  of  the  Boeotian  League.     The  arguments  which  he 
nought  forward  silenced,  if  they  did  not  convince,  the  Boeotian 
leputies,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  set  out  to  join  his  main 
rmy  at  Elateia,  feeling  that  he  left  no  enemy  on  his  rear.' 

Phihp,  too,  had  by  this  time  entered  Thessaly,  and  was  encamped  The  tm 
t  Larissa.     The  two  armies  were  not  ill-matched  in  point  of  nimi-  <""""'  i" 
UTS,  though  the  Romans  were  somewhat  stronger  in  cavalry.     The         '''''*'' 
lower  of  the  king's  army  was  a  body  of  1 6,000  heavy-armed  men, 
•bo  were  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  &mous  Macedonian  phalanx,  sup- 
nrted  by  about  7000  light-armed  troops  of  varifHis  nationality,  and 
!ooo  cavalry.     The  Roman  army  of  two  legions  with  their  usual  allies 
ras  increased  by  about  6000  Aetolians,  infentry  and  cavalry,  who 
Dined  at   Heiacleia,  just  north  of  Thermopylae,  whither  Flamininus 
lad  come  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Aetolian  League.     His  army 
ras  farther  swollen  by  800  Cretan  bowmen  (procured  apparently 
y  Nabis)  and  izoo  Athamaniaos  under  king  Amynander. 

The  two  annjes  were  marching  by  diflerent  roads,  and  for  some  Tie  A» 
me  did  not  get  information  of  each  other's  whereabouts.     Philip  at  ^™'"  '" 
.arissawasonthe  inland  road  leading  through  Pharsalus  ;  Flamininus,  'v'p'" 
dvancing  from  the  south,  was  on  the  coast  road  leading  by  Phthiotid 
Tiebes  to  Pherae.     At  length,  hearing  that  Flamininus  was  between 
"hthiotid  Thebes  and  Pherae,  PhilipCook  the  left-hand  road  from  Larissa 
ading  to   Pherae,  and  encamped  about  four  miles  north  of  it     The 
vo  armies  were  separated  by  a  low  range  of  hills  {Mons  Ckalcodotdoi), 
bich  concealed  them  from  each  other.   Their  cavalry,  sent  out  to  make 
tconnaissances,  came  into  collision  from  time  to  time,  the  advantage 

^  ll  was  at  ibis  meeting  Ihai  king  Atlalus  was  sunck  vtilh  paralysis  as  he 
as  iKKiBning  his  speech.  He  lingered  for  a  few  monihs,  and  was  laken  lioine 
I  Pctganms  to  die,  and  ms  succeeded  by  his  son  Eumenes  II.  The  character 
this  ■'burgess  lOTereign,"  as  Mommien  calls  tiim,  is  presented  (o  us  in  most 
tractive  culoors  by  Polybius  and  I^ivy.  The  good  faith  10  his  public  engngr- 
■mU  VIS  onited  to  a  homely  affection  in  the  character  of  husband  and  falber 
imoal  in  the  hisloij  of  royal  foniiliei  of  the  age. 
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generally  remaining  with  the  allies,  chiefly  owing  to  the  valour  of 
the  Aetolians.  Bui  neither  general  was  satisfied  with  his  position. 
Philip  presently  moved  to  the  west,  wishing  to  get  into  the  plain 
of  Scotussa,  both  as  being  better  suited  to  the  phalanx,  and  as 


supplied  with  abundance  of  com.  Flamininus  divined  his  intention, 
and  moved  in  the  same  direction,  but  on  a  line  considerably 
south  of  the  king.  Thus  Philip  came  down  into  the  plain  of 
Scotussa  from  the  north,  round  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  called,  from 
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ilieir  shape,  the  Dogsheads  {Cynosctpkalcu),  to  a  spot  called  Melan- 
liom  ;  Flamininus  entered  the  same  plain  by  the  south,  and  encamped 
<a  the  road  to  Pharaalus,  near  a  temple  of  Thetis.  Philip  being 
anxious  to  reach  Scotussa  left  the  hills,  and,  in  spite  of  violent  rain, 
coDtinued  his  advance  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  plain,  sending 
lack  a  reserve  to  occupy  the  ridge  of  Cynoscephalae. 

These .  operations  had  taken  three  days.     The  next  morning  a  An 
thick  mist  following  the  rain  obscured  the  view,  and  Flamininus  sent  "gogf^tn* 
on  some  cavalry  and  light  infimtry  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  posi-  "* "  ""'" 
lion.     These  men  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  Macedonian  reserves 
on  the  slopes,  the  mist  having  efiectually  concealed  both  from  each 
other.     Reinforcements  were  sent  for  in  haste  by  both  to  their  re- 
spective camps,  the  Macedonians  at  first  getting  the  better  of  the 
encounter,  owing  to  their  position  on   higher  ground  ;   while  the 
Konians  were  at  one  time  only  saved  from  decisive  disaster  by  the 
liaJlantry  of  the  Aelolian  cavalry. 

Philip  had  not  expected  batde  on  that  day,  and  bad,  in  fact,  Tteiai/lc 
detached  a  large  force  to  forage.     Moreover,  it  was  not  a  ground  '^^^^' 
bvonrable  to  the  phalanx :    they  were  too  near  the   hills,  which  'J^^^    ' 
were  rough,  and  In  places  precipitous.     The  phalanx  required  an  autumn 
open  country,  and  it  was  chiefly  because  of  the  obstacles  presented  «f  '97- 
by  walls  and  gardens  and  streams  that  he  had  abandoned  his  posi- 
tion near  Pherae.     To  accept  battle  on  the  mountainous  ground, 
where  the  fighting  was  now  going  on,  would  be  even  worse. 

It  was  the  first  time,  at  any  rate  since  the  days  of  Pyrrhus,  Tht 
that  the  Romans  had  encountered  the  much-dreaded  Macedonian  f^lt""- 
phalanx ;  and  though  they  presently  leamt  how  to  dislocate 
and  defeat  it,  the  alarm  which  it  inspired  was  long  in  dying 
ouL  Thirty  years  later  L.  Aemilius,  the  victor  at  Pydna,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  never  beheld  anything  more  terrible.  The 
numbers  forming  the  phalanx  of  course  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  its  normal  arrangement  consisted  in  massing  1 6,000 
men  in  close  order,  sixteen  deep,  involving  a  space  of  open  ground  at 
least  1000  yards  in  breadth.  They  were  armed  with  long  spears 
called  sarissat,  of  length  varying  from  sixteen  to  fourteen  cubits,  held 
in  such  a  manner  that  those  of  the  first  five  ranks  projected  in  front, 
and  presented  a  bristhng  wall  of  steel.  The  sarissae  of  the  remaining 
eleven  ranks  were  held  in  a  slanting  direction  over  the  heads  of  the 
tanks  in  front,  and  formed  some  protection  against  missiles.  These 
eleven  ranks,  though  they  did  not  add  to  the  number  of  spears  pre- 
sented to  the  enemy,  added  enormously  to  the  weight  of  the  charge^ 
Such  a  body  of  men,  moving  in  a  compact  mass,  would  come  with 
irresistible  force  upon  anything  opposed  to  it.  The  disadvantages 
wer^  in  the  first  place,  the  difficulty  of  finding  sufficient  extent  of 
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Disadvanl-  perfectly  unimpeded  ground  on  which  it  could  act  ;  for  ditches,  banki, 
agfs  if  the  or  Other  obstacles  dislocated  it  at  once.  In  the  next  place,  it  ki' 
pkaiaax.  eflfgctivc  only  in  front.  The  men  were  so  closely  locked  togeiba 
that  they  could  not  turn  either  to  flank  or  rear,  and  the  unwidd} 
length  of  the  sarissae  made  them  useless  except  for  the  one  move 
ment  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Romans,  with  tbeu 
more  flexible  order  and  more  convenient  arms,  soon  found  bon'  ii 
harass  and  defeat  the  phalanx.  When  it  charged  through  iheit  line 
the  Roman  maniples  learnt  to  open  out  and  let  it  pass,  and,  nDless' 
was  supported  by  cavalry  or  light-armed  troops,  could  attack  it  oi 
flank  or  rear,  when  their  short  Strang  swords  could  be  used  will 
deadly  effect  on  men  encumbered  with  the  huge  and  bardensomi 


de/ealtd. 


Philip  Philip  was  quite  aware  of  the  disadvantage  of  accepting  baltli 

f"'''-'  on  this  ground,  but  was  over-bomc  by  repealed  messages  fron 
againii  ^^^  field,  describing  in  exaggerated  terms  the  repulse  whid 
his  bttltr  the  Romans  had  sustained,  and  urging  him  to  strike  at  oan 
judgmeni.  Reluctantly  he  got  his  men  out  of  camp,  and  occupied  ti» 
ground  from  which  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Rwnans  had  beo 
driven,  and  there  massed  as  much  of  his  phalanx  as  there  ci 
room  for.  This  was  his  right  wing,  which  he  commanded  ii 
person,  and  it  proved  strong  enough  by  charging  downhill  to  scatte 
the  Roman  left.  But  his  left  wing  could  not  keep  together,  tx  fom 
up  in  time.  The  Roman  right  was  upon  them  while  still  dislocaiei 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  A  rapid  charge,  led  by  Flaminiait 
and  preceded  by  the  elephants,  at  once  put  them  to  flight ;  and  ttt 
Roman  right  being  thus  victorious,  one  of  the  military  tribunes  bj  ■ 
brilliant  manoeuvre  settled  the  result  of  the  whole  battle.  Instead  o 
joining  in  the  pursuit  he  led  his  division  to  the  rear  of  Philip's  Hgli 
wing,  which  had  defeated  the  Roman  left,  and  charged.  The  kini 
was  surprised  to  see  his  men,  when  apparently  victorious,  suddeol 
throwing  away  their  arms  and  turning  to  flight,  and  the  lately  defeatf 
Romans  facing  round.  Gaining  some  high  ground  he  saw  that  the 
were  being  attacked  on  both  sides,  and  knew  that  all  was  lost  K 
rallied  some  Thracian  and  Macedonian  cavalry,  and  fled  at  full  spec 
along  the  road  to  Tempe. 

The  immediate  eflect  of  the  battle  was  to  put  an  end  to  M»« 
donian  influence  in  Greece,  Henceforward  it  would  be  to  Km" 
and  not  to  Pella  that  controversies  would  be  referred  and  application 
for  help  made.  And  to  this  Philip  seems  at  once  to  have  made  n' 
his  mind.  He  had  collected  the  remains  of  his  army,  and  cflectr 
his  retreat  within  his  frontiers.  The  loss  had  not  been  nuroeiii^ 
great  in  comparison  with  other  imptertant  battles,  but  the  moral  eft< 
he  knew  would  be  o'/erwhelming;  he  therefore  immediaidy  sem 
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beiald  asking  for  a  truce  to  bury  his  dead  and  for  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  proconsul.  Flamininus,  scorning  the  insinuation  of  the 
Aeiolians  that  he  was  influenced  by  royal  gold,  granted  an  armistice 
of  fifteen  days,  and  agreed  to  meet  tbe  king  at  Tempe. 

The  king  came  to  this  meeting  with  the  knowledge  of  other  reverses  Other 
to  his  arms  and  allies.     In  Peloponnesus  Androsthenes,  commandant  reventi  of 
al  Corinth,  had  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the  Achaeans  stationed  ^g^"- 
at  Sicyon  ;  in  Asia  the  Rhodians  had  recovered  the  Peraea  in  Caria  Pitapon- 
and  other  cities  close  by  ;  and  lastly  the  Acamanians,  who  still  clung  aesus, 
to  him — partly  from  loyalty  and  partly  from  hatred  to  the  Aeiolians   Caria, 
— had  been  forced  to  submit  to  the  fleet  under  Lucius  Flamininus.  "jcanania 
On  all  sides  therefore  Philip  found  his  cause  depressed  and  that  of  ,07. 
Rome  triumphant,  and  he  must  have  felt  that  the  very  existence  of 
his  dynasty  now  hung  on  the  moderation  of  the  proconsul. 

Flamininus  had  no  disposition,  however,  to  push  the  king  to  ex-  Modtr- 
tremily,   or   to   destroy   Macedonia.       He   represents   the   best   and  ation  of 
most   honourable    phase   of  Roman   policy  towards    Greece.       He  ■f'""""- 
seems  really  to  have  wished  for  its  liberty  and  prosperity  ;  and,  like  fgautrds 
some  of  the  wisest  Greeks  themselves,  regarded  a  strong  Macedonia   Philip, 
as  a  necessary  bulwark  against  the  northern  barbarians.     Nor  did  and  his 
he  intend  that  Philip's  place  in  Greece  should  be  taken  by  the  ''''^['^^'^ 
Aetolians,  who  were  likely  to  be  equally  oppressive  to  other  Greeks  ^,/(,;,a„, 
and  more  dangerous  to  trade  on  the  seas.     He  had  been  annoyed 
by  the  arrogance  with  which  they  claimed  the  credit  for  the  victory 
at  Cynoscepbalae,  and  still  more  by  their  cupidity  in  plundering  the 
king's  camp  before  any  Roman  troops  arrived,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
guise bis  resentment.     He  refrained  from  consulting  Aetoli an  officers, 
and  declined  to  admit  their  claim  under  the  treaty  of  z  1 1  to  the 
possession  of  all  towns  taken,  since  they  had  forfeited  it  by  making 
a  separate  treaty  with  Philip  in  205.     And  now  to  their  disgust  he 
showed  every  intention  of  treating  Philip  with  moderation. 

Philip  did  not  appear  at  the  conference  of  Tempe  till  the  third  Confmnrt 
day,  when  the  allies  had  already  discussed  the  terms  to  be  offered  "^  Tcmpc. 
him.  Flamininus  declared  his  intention  of  enforcing  nothing  more 
than  had  been  demanded  before — the  evacuation  of  all  Greek  towns ; 
and  this  bad  been  approved  by  all  except  the  Aetolians,  who  main, 
lained  that  the  freedom  of  Greece  could  only  be  secured  by  his 
deposition.  When  Philip  arrived  he  anticipated  all  demands  by  at 
once  offering  this  evacuation.  Thereupon  the  Aelolian  Phaeneas 
somewhat  roughly  asked  why  the  Thessalian  towns — Pharsalus, 
Larissa  Cremaste,  Echinus,  and  Phthiotid  Thebes — were  not  at 
once  restored  to  the  Aetolian  League.  Philip  replied  that  they  were 
"dcome  to  take  them.  But  here  Flamininus  interposed.  These 
towns,  except  Thebes,  had  voluntarily  submitted  to  Rome :    their 
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posiiion  would  have  to  be  decided  by  the  Senate.  Thebes  had 
resisted  and  been  captured,  and  the  Aetolians  might  therefore  take 
that,  but  only  that.  The  Aetohans,  who  had  hoped  to  regain  all 
they  had  lost,  exclaimed,  that  by  the  faJl  of  Philip  Greece  had  only 
got  a  change  of  masters.  In  spite,  however,  of  their  discontent, 
a  four  months'  truce  was  arranged,  to  allow  of  the  necessary 
reference  to  Rome,  and  the  king  having  paid  loo  talents  and 
given  his  son  Demetrius  and  others  as  hostages  (to  be  restored  should 
the  senates  refuse  ratification),  Flamininus  went  into  winter  quarters 
at  Elalcia,  sending  delegates  to  Rome  along  with  the  ambassadors 
of  the  king. 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  Cynoscephalae  caused  great  joy  at 
Rome,  and  the  peace  was  exceedingly  welcome.  Flamininus  was 
continued  in  his  command  for  another  year  (196) — though  the  new 
consuls  both  desired  the  province — and  ten  commissioners  were 
named  to  proceed  to  Greece  and  settle  the  details  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment in  consultation  with  him. 

The  Senate,  however,  laid  down  general  principles.  Greek  cities 
in  Europe  and  Asia  were  to  be  free  and  autonomous ;  but  those  at 
present  under  the  authority  of  the  king,  or  in  which  there  was  a 
Macedonian  garrison,  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  commissionen 
before  the  next  Isthmian  games  (July),  to  be  dealt  with  separately. 
The  Greek  states  in  Asia,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Philip,'  were 
to  be  set  free  at  once,  and  the  restitution  of  Cius  demanded  from 
Pnisias.  Farther,  the  king  was  to  restore  all  captives  and  deserters, 
surrender  all  but  three  war-vessels, — besides  his  own  sixteen-banked 
galley, — and  pay  1000  talents  (about  ,^240,000),  half  at  once,  and  the 
rest  in  ten  annual  instalments.  The  object  of  the  distinction  between 
the  Greek  towns  in  Asia  (which  were  at  once  to  be  set  free)  and 
those  in  Europe  seems  to  have  been  that  the  case  of  Demetrias, 
Chalcis,  and  Acrocorinthus  might  be  reserved.  It  was  not  clear 
whether  these  "  fellers  of  Greece  "  could  as  yet  be  safely  abandoned 
This  was  a  point  that  Flamininus  and  the  conunissioners  would  have 
to  decide. 

The  Roman  commission  opened  its  session  at  Corinth  in  the 
spring  of  196.  In  spile  of  the  loud  remonstrances  of  the  Aetolians, 
'  and,  as  it  seems,  against  the  advice  of  Flamininus,  the  commissioners 
resolved  for  the  present  to  retain  the  three  towns.  They  had  been 
warned  before  leaving  Rome  of  the  danger  threatening  from  the 
possible  interference  of  Antiochus  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  He  had 
taken  Coele-Syria  from  the  king  of  Egypt,  had  secured  Ephesus,  and 
had  only  been  prevented  from  giving  active  aid  to  Philip  in  Europe 
'  Euromus,  Bargylia,  losus,  Atydos,  Myrina,  Perintfaus,  and  the  iibtod  fi 
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by  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  powerful  Rhodian  fleet ;  and  in 
197  bad  crossed  to  the  Tbracian  Chersonese  and  taken  possession 
of  the  nearly  abandoned  town  of  Lysimacheia.  At  any  moment 
intrigues  in  Greece  might  invite  him  &rther  south.  The  com- 
missioners therefore  could  only  be  induced  to  grant  the  town  of 
Corinth  to  the  Achaean  League.  Acrocorinthus,  Chalcis,  and 
Demetrias  were  stiU  to  have  Roman  garrisons. 

As  the  lime  for  the  Isthmian  games  approached  the  excitement  Pnclama- 
throughout  Greece  as  to  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  rose  high,  i^""  "{  '*' 
and  drew  an  unusually  large  number  of  spectators  to  Corinth.      The     '    ~"" 


and  the  announcement  from  Flamininus  was  awaited  by  the  crowd 
in  the  stadium  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  The  heiald's  trumpet 
suddenly  sounded,  and  his  voice  was  heard  proclaiming  silence.  He 
then  read  the  decree  ;  "  The  Senate  of  Rome  and  T.  Quinctius,  pro- 
consul and  imperator,  having  conquered  king  Philip  and  the  Mace- 
donians, declare  the  following  peoples  free,  without  garrison  or 
tribute,  in  fiill  enjoyment  of  the  laws  of  their  respiective  countries, 
namely,  Corinthians,  Phocians,  Locrians,  Euboeans,  Achaeans  of 
Phthiotis,  Magnesians,  Thessalians,  Perrhaebians." 

These  included  the  districts  and  towns  which  had  been  more  or  Fetlingi 
less  under  control  of  Philip,  and  as  to  which  it  had  not  hitherto  been  "^cittd  ty 
known  whether  the  Romans  meant  to  retain  rule  over  them  or  to  set  ''' 
them  free.     The  sentence  therefore  which  annoimced  their  freedom 
was  received  with  such  a  storm  of  applause  that  the  full  list  of  names 
was    not   heard,    and  the   herald  was  compelled   to  repeat    them. 
In  the  wild  outburst  of  joy  at  what  seemed  the  realisation  of  their 
best  hopes,  the  people  overwhelmed  Flamininus  with  the  expression 
of  gratitude.     He  was  almost  crushed  to  death  by  the  crowds  that 
pressed  round  him  to  touch  his  hand,  and  almost  smothered  under 
the  garlands  and  flowers  which  they  showered  upon  him.' 

It  was  a  great  work  done  eifectively  and  with  honest  intention,  Fuiieficii 
and  it  was  not  Rome  but  the  Aetolians  who  afterwards  brought  its  "^'^ 
results  into  jeopardy.     No  doubt,  when  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  """""■ 
was  over,  there  seemed  something  in  what  the  Aetolians  were  always 
saying,  that  Greece  could   not  be   free  with  foreign  garrisons   at  the 
three  "fetters."     But  even  this  pretext  for  discontent  was  before  long 
removed  by  Flamininus.     Nor  did  his  settlement  show  any  jealousy 
of  Greek  confiederations.     Phocis  and  Locris  were  joined  again  to  the 
Aetolian  League,  and  Corinth  with  some  other  towns  was  adjudged 

'  This  famous  scene  is  often  alluded  10  as  a  proclamation  of  the  freedom  of 

Greece.      It  will  be  observed  thai  iis  appllcalion   is  limited  to  ihow  parts  of 

Greece  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Of  the  rest  of 
Greece  there  was  no  question. 
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to  the  Achaean  League.  The  outlying  towns  indeed,  which  had  once 
been  in  political  union  with  Aetolia,were  to  be  free  and  autonomous,  and 
the  Aetolians  were  specially  annoyed  at  not  being  allowed  to  have 
<«  ^  Pharsalus  and  Leucas.  But  it  was  in  Thessaly  that  the  commissioners 
>-  had  most  to  do,  for  it  had  more  than  any  other  part  of  Greece  been 
absorbed  in  Macedonia.  Four  communities  were  erected  or  restored 
which  had  been  loosely  included  under  that  designation — Penliae- 
bians,  Dolopes,  Magnesians,  and  the  remainder  to  be  called  Thessaly. 
Each  of  these  four  were  to  be  autonomous.  The  wishes  or  claims  of 
particular  towns  within  these  districts  had  to  be  considered  separately, 
and  we  find  traces  of  disputes  and  arbitrations  in  such  cases  extending 
for  some  years  onwards.'  In  Euboea  it  was  proposed  to  give  Oreus, 
Eretria,  and  Carystus  to  the  king  of  Pergamus  ;  but  finally  they  too 
were  declared  free.  Some  rectifications  of  the  Macedonian  frontier 
toward  Epirus  and  lilyria  were  also  made.  Thus  the  Oresiae  were 
declared  autonomous  ;  the  lUyrian  towns  Lychnis  and  Parthus  were 
given  lo  Pleuratus  ;  and  others  to  Amynander.  The  general  tend, 
ency  was  to  consolidate  nationalities,  and  to  discourage  distant  pos- 
sessions, or  the  holding  of  isolated  towns  in  one  district  by  the  people 
of  another.  When  the  awards  were  completed,  the  commissioners 
separated  to  tbe  several  districts  assigned  to  them,  to  see  that  the 
arrangements  were  carried  out,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 
'■  Those  who  had  undertaken  Caria  afterwards  visited  Antiochus  al 

'■  Lysimacheia,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  where  they  were  met  hy 
some  of  the  other  commissioners  who  had  already  been  in  Egypt. 
ius.  They  expressed  their  surprise  that  he  should  have  crossed  to  Europe 
with  so  large  an  army  and  fleet,  and  demanded  that  he  should  evacuaie 
all  Greek  towns  taken  from  Ptolemy,  or  which  had  been  subject  to 
Philip,  and  attack  none  already  autonomous.  The  king  declined  lo 
admit  the  right  of  Rome  to  interfere  in  Asia  ;  and  maintained  that  he 
was  in  the  Chersonese  to  recover  what  was  rightfully  his,  and  was  ai 
that  moment  engaged  in  restoring  Lysimacheia,  left  to  the  mercy  of 
surrounding  barbarians,  who  had  plundered  and  depopulated  it.  As 
to  Ptolemy,  he  had  already  made  peace  with  him,  and  confirmed  it  t^ 
a  matrimonial  alliance.  The  embassy  led  to  no  result,  and  wai 
presently  intemipted  by  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy, 
in  consequence  of  which  Antiochus  dismissed  the  ambassadon 
and  hurried  off  to  Cyprus,  leaving  bis  son  Seleucus  in  charge  of 
Lysimacheia. 

'  For  instance,  in  an  inscription  latel/  discovered  containing  the  final  iJeaR 
oT  the  Senale  in  a  dispute  between  Nonhakion  and  Melile  in  The$sal]>,  abicti 
had  been  decided  by  Flnnimtnus,  then  referred  lo  tbe  arbitration  of  the  Samiuu 
and  olhn-  stales,  and  finally  laid  before  the  Senate. — ButliHn  Jt  Carrttftnia^ 

ffelUnu/ut,  y\.  364, 
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For  the  present  no  farther  step  was  taken.     A  nearer  if  not  a  Flamiii- 
greater  danger  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  Greece  in  the  person  of  '«"  ''•'' 
Nabis  tyrant  of  Sparta.      The  imperium  of  Flamininus  was  again  ex-  '"  ^""'■ 
tended  for  the  year  195  :  for  though  Philip  had  not  only  submitted,  '^^' 
but  had  asked  to  become  a  "friend  and  ally"  of  Rome,  there  was 
still  business  to  be  done   in   Greece,  and  the  army  was  still   there. 
The  commissioners   in  their  report,  while  warning  the  Senate  of  the 
danger  impending  from  Antiochus,   had  declared  the   pretensions 
and  conduct  of  Nabis  to  be  the  most  immediate  peril.     The  question 
of  peace  or  war  with  Nabis  therefore  had  been  committed  to  the 
discretion  of  Flamininus.      Early  in   195  he  proceeded  to  Corinth 
and  summoned  a  conference  of  Greek  states  and  allies.     They  were 
unanimous  in  favour  of  war  with  the  tyrant,  who,  besides  his  other 
numerous  acts  of  aggression,  was  in  occupation  of  Argos, — a  city  of 
the  Achaean  League.      The  only  discordant   note  came  from  the 
Aetoltans,  who  wished  the  war  to  be  left  to  themselves,  and  that  the 
Roman  troops  should  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  Greece.     The 
rest,  however,  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  Flamininus  ;   Eumenes,   Cmfed- 
the   Rhodians,  and  king  Philip  all  sent  ships  or  men,  and  cavalry  '"^ 
was  raised  in  Thessaly.      L.  Quintius  brought  the  Roman  fleet  from  "S'^^^f 
Corcyra  and  blockaded   Gylhiura,   the   chief  port  of  Laconia,   while  Sferla, 
Titus  himself  proceeded  to  attack  Argos  ;  and  when  Argos  showed  i^s- 
no  signs  of  wishing  to  get  rid  of  its  Spartan  garrison,  he  transferred 
the  attack  to  Sparta  itself.     Sparta  was  no  longer,  as  in  old  times, 
an  open  town  ;  it  had  been  fortified  in  the  early  days  of  the  Diadochi, 
and  Nabis  had  now  a  strong  force   of  Cretans  guarding  the  walls. 
Yet  he  was  soon  reduced  to  negotiate  ;  and  could  urge  that  he  was  Sitgtif 
no  worse  than  when  the  Ronum  proconsul  had  accepted  his  alliance  Sparta. 
against  Philip.     But  Flamininus  replied  by  pointing  to  his  subsequent 
cruelties  at  Argos  and  the  piracies  of  his  fleet  \  and  declared  that,  the 
Romans  being  determined  to  complete  their  task  of  freeing  Greece, 
he  must  submit  or  stand  a  siege :  he  might,  however,  have  a  truce 
in  order  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  on  condition  of  immediately 
evacuating  Argos  and  other  towns   in   Argolis  ;    restoring   all  ships 
taken  from  maritime  towns ;  surrendering  all  his  own  ships  except 
two  galleys  ;   restoring  exiles  to  their  property  and  civil  rights  ;  dis- 
missing his  mercenaries  ;  abandoning  all  possessions  in  Crete,  and 
refraining  from  external  alliances  and  wars ;  withdrawing  garrisons 
from  all  towns  which   sought  the   protection  of  Rome  ;  building  no 
more  forts  either  in  his  own  or  other  territory  ;  and,  lastly,  on  pay- 
ing 1 50  talents.     Nabis  naturally  wished  10  reject  such  terms,  which 
would  reduce  him  to  the  position  of  a  petty  inland  prince  surrounded 
by  enemies.      The  allies,  on   the  other  hand,  were  against  allowing 
him  even  that  alternative  :   and  were  only  persuaded  by  Flamininus 
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Freedom  ^  pointing  out  to  them  the  heavy  requisitions  which  a.  long  si^e 
Arges  would  bring  upon  them  all.      After  a  short  experience  of  the  siege 

^^""^  '^*'*"  submitted,  and  at  the  next  Nemean  games  there  was  a  repeti- 
NemMt  *'''"  ""  ^  smaller  scale  of  the  scene  at  the  Isthmian  games  of  the 
games,  previous  year, — the  freedom  of  Argos,  once  more  joined  to  the 
Tuinler  ^  Achaean  League,  being  proclaimed  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
'9S'  spectators :  the  Aetolians  again  munnuring  that  with  a  tyrant  still 

at  Sparta  the  freedom  of  Greece  was  a  sham. 
Riivrnand        The  work  of  Flamininus  was  now  all  but  done.     Af^er  another 
iriumpi  of  winter  spent  at  Elateia  in  deciding  points  of  dispute  as  they  rose,  he 
.  summoned  a  final  meeting  of  the  free  states  at  Corinth.     To  them 

'  '  he  addressed  a  farewell  speech,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  histoiy 
of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Greece,  its  motives,  and  its  result  on  the 
freedom  of  the  Greeks.  He  tried  to  allay  the  one  feeling  which 
marred  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  speech  was  received  by  pomi- 
ing  out  that,  in  the  case  of  Nabis,  the  choice  lay  between  leavii^ 
him  so  weakened  as  no  longer  to  be  dangerous  and  practically  de- 
stroying a  great  historic  town.  His  farewell  exhortation  to  hannony 
and  moderation  drew  tears  from  his  emotional  hearers ;  and  their 
feelings  were  still  farther  stirred  to  their  depths  when  he  finally  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  withdrawing  the  garrisons  from  Acrocorin- 
thus,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  and  bade  them  judge  between  Roman 
faith  and  Aetolian  malignity. 
Stslirmlion  When  the  applause  had  died  away  he  added  that  there  was  one 

la  hbertyi^  favour  they  could  do  him  which  he  should  value  above  all  othen. 
"amatts  Thci^  were  in  Greece  large  numbers  of  Romans  who  had  been  sold 
into  slavery  as  prisoners  during  the  Hannibalian  war.  They  could 
give  him  no  more  pleasing  proof  of  their  gratitude  than  by  searchine 
out  and  redeeming  these  men.  Before  the  conference  broke  up  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  seen  defiling  down  from  Acrocorinthus ;  and 
when  Flamininus — after  withdrawing  the  garrisons  from  Chalcis, 
Oreus  and  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  from  Demetrias  in  Thessaly— 
arrived  at  Oricum,  on  the  coast  of  Epinis,  to  take  his  army  across, 
he  found  awaiting  him  izoo  Roman  captives  redeemed  by  the 
Achaeans  at  the  cost  of  loo  talents.  Others  were  redeemed  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  and  these  ransomed  citizens  formed  the  most  gli»ioiu 
feature  of  his  triumph. 
TA*  The  good  faith  and  disinterested  policy  of  Flamininus  had  raised 

^^^'  the  reputation  of  Rome,  and  caused  (we  are  told)  applications  fiwn 
peoples  and  sovereigns  in  all  directions  for  his  protection.  If  in 
their  subsequent  dealings  with  Greece  the  Romans  may  be  justly 
charged  with  harshness  or  insincerity,  the  honest  attempt  to  establish 
its  liberty  of  this  true  philhellene  ought  to  be  remembered  to  his 
and  their  honour.     The  wisdom  of  the  entire  withdrawal  of  Roman 
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troops  tnay  &irly  be  questioned.  The  elements  of  discord  were  not 
destroyed,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Romans  had  a  great  part  of  the 
work  to  do  over  again.  But  if  Flamininus  erred,  the  error  rose 
partly  from  a  geoerous  confidence  in  the  people,  whom  be  believed 
himself  to  have  served  to  the  best  of  his  power ;  and  partly  from 
filing  to  take  sufficiently  into  account  that  spurious  patriotism  which 
prefers  national  disaster  to  the  least  diminution  of  a  hollow  inde- 
pendence ;  which  grasps  at  the  shadow  and  misses  the  substance ; 
and  places  the  gratification  of  local  or  private  pride  and  lesentment 
before  the  good  of  a  whole  country.  It  was  to  the  Aetolians,  and 
their  tool  and  victim  Nabis,  that  Greece  owed  the  next  disturbance 
of  her  peace. 

AvTHOKiTics. — Our  most  continuous  >aiirce  of  infonnalion  b  still  Livy 
{oxiL-zxxiv.).  who  in  this  period  makes  use  principally  of  Pc;>|ybius,  often 
smplj  transUling  from  him.  The  lurriving  fragments  of  Polybius  himself  are 
alio  of  the  utmost  Tolue  (it.  ao-a4;  ivl.  1-13,  94-37;  ''"'i''  '-S^)-  For  this  period 
also  the  secondary  authorilies — Diodonis  fr.  aB  ;  Applan  ni  Mactdonitat  \ 
Phnaich  TUut  Flamininui ;  Zonaras  ix.  15-18  (see  Dion  Cass.  fr.  58) ;  Orosius 
iv.  ao,  EutTDpius  iv.  t-3,— ue  tuber  fuller  than  usual,  and  all  contribute  some- 
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WAKS   WITH   THE    BOIl   AND   LIGURES,   AND   IN   SPAIN 


[Hispania,  Qlerior  and  Ulterior]  Panna     ^ 

B.C.  197  Mutina     l 

Gallia  Cisalpiiu  B.C.  iSi  Saluniia  J 

B.C.  189  Luna        1 


Fisanrum  f  ^       Luca         ....     B.C.  177 

I,  The  Boh — The  imponance  of  the  struggle  with  them  and  the  Ugam — The 
Boii  attack  CremonB  and  Ptacentia  (199)— The  Insubns  help  the  Boti.  and 
are  defeated  by  C,  Cornelius  Celhegus  (197) — Marcellus  takes  Fel^na  {196) 
— L.  Comelius  Merultt  defeals  the  Boii,  but  is  refused  a  triumph  (193) — Scipio 
Nasica  Gnaliy  conquers  the  Boii  (191)— -The  province  of  Gaul  infonnal  from 
191,  fonnal  tram  iBi  —  Road  made  from  Bononia  lo  Airetium,  and  the 
construction  of  the  tia  Aemiiia  (187)— Colonies  at  Poixentia,  Pisaurum, 
Bononia,  Parma,  Mutina,  and  Aquileia  (1S9-183)  —  Liguhes:  Ibe 
Friniates  and  Apuani  threaten  Pisae  and  Bononia  (187},  defeat  Q.  Mareius 
{186},  but  ate  defeated  by  M.  Semproniua  Tuditanus  (186}.  and  finallj 
crashed  by  L.  Aemitius  Paullus  (i3i},  and  are  transferred  by  M.  Baebius  to 
Samnium  (iHoj^Colonies  at  Ptsae  and  Luna.  II.  Spain — Eilent  of  Roman 
powerin  Spain— The  limits  of  the  provinces  of  Hispania  Cilerior  and  Ulterior — 
Hostility  of  the  Celliberi  (305-198) — Appointment  of  two  additional  praeion 
for  Spain  (197) — Serious  risings  (197-196) — Calo  comes  to  Spain  as  consul, 
defeals  the  Spaniards  near  Emporiae.  and  advances  10  Tarraco — Causes  ihe 
towns  lo  throw  down  their  walls — Assists  Ihe  praetcar  of  Hispania  Ulieriot — 
Takes  Vergium  Castrum  (195-194)— Reverses  of  Sex.  Digitius  (194-193)— P. 
Comelius  Scipio  Cn.  f.  conquers  the  Lusiuni — C.  Flaminios  die  OeUni 
(193-193)  —  Twelve  years  comparative  peace  in  Spain  (191-179}  —  Great 
Celtiberian  rising  (iai.i79j— Victories  °^  I'"''-  Semprooius  Gracchus  and  his 
settlemeni  (179-176). 

Thk  wars  with  Philip  and  the  settlement  of  Greece  by  Flamininus 
were  followed  closely  by  the  struggle  with  Antiochus  (193-190) ; 
and  these  led  by  slow  but  inevitable  steps  to  the  fonnation  of  a 
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Roman  empire  in  the  East.  But  meanwhile  in  the  West  also  the  Tht 
Romans  were  making  steady  progress,  were  consolidating  their  cohioU- 
power  in  Italy,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  Romanised  ^"^% 
Spain  ;  though  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  Numanline  war  (133)  aoo-zJ/.' 
that  the  Spanish  provinces  were  fully  established ;  and  even  then 
the  Lusitani  still  gave  trouble,  and  the  Cantabri  and  Astures  remained 
a  constant  source  of  danger  till  their  defeat  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
(20).  In  Italy  the  IJgurians  on  the  north-west,  and  the  Boii  in 
the  Cispadane  valley,  often  assisted  by  the  Insubres  on  the  north  of 
the  Po,  had  caused  frequent  alarms  during  the  Hannibalian  war  ; 
and  their  hostility  continued  when  that  war  was  at  an  end.  If  the 
Ronians  were  to  be  masters  of  the  whole  of  Italy  south  of  the  Alps, 
and  to  command  the  Riviera  as  an  approach  to  Spain,  it  was  necessary 
to  pacify  or  crush  these  tribes.  It  was  therefore  in  Spain  and  in 
North  Italy  that  during  this  period,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
the  most  persistent  efforts  of  Rome  were  maintained.  Making  less 
noise  in  the  world  than  the  more  sensational  victories  in  Macedonia, 
Greece,  or  Asia,  the  Spanish  and  Italian  campaigns,  renewed  year 
after  year,  now  with  conspicuous  success  and  now  with  disheartening 
failure,  not  only  best  illustrate  the  dogged  persistence  of  the  Roman 
character,  but  also  resulted  eventually  in  forming  the  most  permanent 
and  solid  basis  of  the  empire. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  was  Tit  Boii 
formed  by  the  colonies  of  Cremona  and  Placentia,  established  in  ""'' 
218  after  the  great  Gallic  war  of  224-222.     These  colonies  had  '".^^r" 
been  the  chief  object  of  attack  in  the  rising  of  the  Boii  and  Insubres  crtmana 
in  200,  which  had  been  promoted  by  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar,  a  and 
survivor  of  the  forces  of  Hasdrubal  or  Mago.     Prompt  orders  were  Plaaniia. 
sent  to  Carthage  to  recall  Hamilcar ;  and  though  the  Carthaginian  ^^'^  , 
government  had  no  power  to  do  this,   they  endeavoured  to  save  l.  FvHia 
tbeonselvcs  from  Roman  vengeance  by  declaring  him  an  exile  and  Pvrftim, 
confiscating  his  property.     The  question,  however,  was  settled  by  a  'o"- 
decisive  victory  gained  over  the  Gauls  by  L.  Furius  Purpureo,  in 
which  Hamilcar  perished.      From  that  time  forward  year  by  year 
a  praetor  or  a  consul,  or  sometimes  both  consuls,  had  the  duty 
allotted  to  them  of  continuing  the  struggle. 

And  side  by  side  with  this  was  the  struggle  with  the  Li-  Tlu 
gurians,  —  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  rugged  Apennines  or  Liguriam. 
audacious  pirates  on  the  seas, — who  had  also  during  the  Hanni- 
balian  war  remained  faithful  to  Carthage,  and  were  now  always 
ready  to  help  the  Boii.  They  had  joined  in  the  attack  upon 
Cremona  and  Placentia  in  200,  and  were  continually  invading 
or  threatening  the  territory  of  Pisae,  which  for  some  period 
previous  to  225  had  been  closely  allied  with  Rome — the  port  for 
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her  ships  siuling  to  Spain,  and  the  base  for  her  mHitaiy  operatians 
in  north-west  Italy.  There  was,  thcrefoTe,  every  motive  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans  to  force  the  Ligurians  to  submit  or  at  least  to 
remain  passive  within  their  fi'ontiers.  We  find  accordingly  Uiat 
during  this  period  the  consular  armies  are  almost  constantly  divided 
between  them  and  the  Boii,  The  two  wars  go  on  side  by  side: 
when  the  Ljgurians  are  quiescent  or  sustain  a  heavy  defeat,  the 
Roman  legions  are  led  off  to  assist  those  engaged  with  the  Boii : 
when  the  Boii  are  forced  to  hide  themselves  in  their  villages  or 
woods,  the  legions  engaged  with  the  Ligurians  are  rrinforced  by 
those  itam  the  valley  of  the  Po.  The  consuls  had,  as  the  phrase 
went,  the  "province  of  Italy,"  and  their  duties  were  not  always 
defined  more  closely. 

In  the  year  after  the  repulse  of  the  attack  upon  Cremona  and 
Placentia  (199)  the  praetor  Gnaeus  Baebius  Tamphilus  sustained  a 
seven  defiiat  at  the  hands  of  the  Insubres,  then  in  alliance  with  the 
Boii ;  nor  did  the  consul  Lentulus,  who  took  over  his  command, 
contrive  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  by  any  brilliant  expltnt ;  nor  tbe 
consul  of  the  following  year  (198),  Sextus  Aelius  Paetus,  thoDgh 
supfiorted  by  the  army  of  the  previous  year  in  addition  to  his  own, 
under  the  praetor  Gaius  Helvius.  The  presence  of  the  two  armies, 
however,  overawed  the  Boii  and  their  allies,  and  the  consul  had  only 
to  continue  the  measures  of  his  predecessors  for  the  restoration  of 
Cremona  and  Placentia.  There  seemed  profound  peace  throughout 
Italy,  broken  only  by  a  servile  outbreak  at  Setia,  which,  though 
causing  great  alarm  at  Rome,  was  easily  suppressed. 

Yet  in  197  both  consuls,  with  full  consular  anmies,  wen 
employed  in  North  Italy ;  for  firesh  outbreaks  were  threatened  both 
in  Liguria  and  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  the  Insubres  were  preparing 
to  cross  the  river,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cenomanni,  to  assist  the 
Boii.  But  the  Cenomanni  had  long  been  laJthfiil  allies  of  tbe 
Romans,  and  in  the  battle  with  C.  Cornelius  which  now  took  place 
on  the  Mincius,  deserted  their  kinsfolk  and  joined  the  consul,  vho 
entirely  defeated  and  scattered  tbe  Insubrian  forces.  Tlie  other 
consul,  Minucius,  failed  to  bring  the  Boii  to  a  pitched  battle ;  bm 
finding  them  dismayed  by  the  defeat  of  their  allies,  and  theiebre 
abstaining  for  the  present  from  any  hostile  demonstration,  he  was 
able  to  lead  his  forces  against  the  Ilvates,  the  only  Ligurian  tribe  at 
the  moment  in  arms.  The  Ilvates  submitted  ;  and  these  operatiom, 
the  details  of  which  are  very  obscure,  were  considered  to  justify  a 
four  days'  supplicatio  at  Rome. 

Vet  bow  little  had  been  really  accomplished  was  shown  next  year 
when  both  consuls  were  sent  against  the  Boii,  who  inflicted  a  some- 
what severe  defeat  upon  Marcellus  (son  of  the  fiunous  opponent  of 
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Hannibal),  forcing  bim  to  remain  for  some  time  within  his  entrenched  ig6.  Cast. 
camp.     Tbey  had  not,  however,  sufficient  endurance  to  persevere  in  ^-  f"'"''" 
beleaguering  a  camp,  and  soon  dispersed.      Whereupon   Marcellus  g^^^'"' 
crossed  the  Po,  entered  the  district  of  Comum,  and  gained  a  great  ciaudiua 
victory  over  the  Insubres.     He  toc^  the  town  of  Comum,  and  forced  Marccilus. 
the  insubres  to  scatter  into  their  villages,  and  then  being  joined  by  '*/'"' "™' 
bis  colleague  L.  Furius,  the  two  returned  to  the  territory  of  the   Boii  J^^"^„j 
and   received   the    submission   of   Feisina  (Bononia).     Thence  he  fgiu 
marched  against  the  Ligurian  tribes,  the  Laevi  and  Libici,  who  were  Feliina 
again  in  arms.     But  the  Boii  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  """^  deftaii 
army,  and  as  it  was  retiripg  from  Liguria  ventured  to  attack  it. 
They  were  reptilsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  Marcellus  was  allowed 
a  triumph  over  them  and  the  Comenses. 

The  next  year  was  not  marked  by  any  great  event.     One  of  the  igs-  Con. 
crasuls  (Cato)  went  to  Spain.     The  other  (Valerius  Flaccus)  fought  4.- ^"''""^ 
a   successful   battle   with   the    Boii    at  the  silva  Lilana,   between  ^  ^^bj 
Bononia   and    Placentia,   the    scene   of    the    defeat   and   death   of  Caio. 
Postumius  in  216.     It  seems  not  to  have  been  till  the  spring  of  the  /?/.  Coss. 
next  year  (194)  that  he  crossed  the  Po  and  met  another  combined  Pj  Sc'P"> 
anny  of  Boii  and  Insubres  near  Mediolanum.     When  he  had  de-  jixib^ 
feated  them  he  was  summoned  south  of  the  Po  again  to  join  the  new  stoipmn- 
consal   Sempronius   Longus,  his  own   imptrium   having  been  pro-  iusLongus. 
longed  for  a  year.     Before  he  could  effect  a  junction  with  him, 
Sonpronius  had  been  attacked  by  the  Boii,  and  had  retired  with 
considerable   loss   to    Placentia.      According    to   some   authorities 
he   was  relieved  by  his  colleague  Scipio  ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be 
that  nothing  of  impwrtance  occurred  during   the  rest  of  the  year,  ■ 

and  that  when  his  imperium  as  proconsul  was  extended  for  the       ' 
year    193  Sempronius  was  still  at  Placentia  and  unable  to  make 
any  farther  movement ;   and   that,  as  a    result    of  this   failure,  a 
great  rising  for  the  year  of  193  both  of  Ligurians  and  Boii  appeared 
imminent 

A  force  had  been  sent  t(*Pisae  in  195  under  P.  Porcius  Laeca,  /«. 
and  was  still  there  under  the  command  of  M.  Cincius.     From  the  ^'-  j-,- 
latter  came  a  despatch  In  the  spring  of  193  which  dissipated  any  ^^^n 
hopes  of  peace  which  might  have  been  entertained.     It  announced  MiKvciui ' 
that  "meetings  of  the  Ligurian  confederation  were  being  held  ;  that  Tiamus. 
the  territory  of  Luna   had    been  ravaged ;    the  territory  of  I^sae  ^™' 
entered  ;  and  the  whole  coast  was  being  plundered."     The  alarm  was  ^^^^ 
farther  increased   by  a  desfiatch  from  the  proconsul    Sempronius  Ligurians. 
Longus,  announcing  that  1 5,000  Ligures  were  all  but  at  the  gates  of 
Placentia,  and  that  the  Boii  were  on  the  point  of  rising.      The  Senate 
declared  a  tumultut  in  Gaul.     Minucius,  who  had  appointed  his 
levy  to  meet  at  Arretiimi,  was  ordered  to  his  '  province '  of  Liguria 
uirneob,  Google 
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ai  once.     Two  of  the  praetors  were  to  have  an  additional  anny 
of  3000  foot  and  JOo  horse,  together  with  5000  foot  of  Socii  and 
200  horse.     All  applications  for  furlough  were  postpioned ;  and  the 
other  consul,  Cornelius,  was  directed  to  reheve  Placentia. 
Minucius  Minucius  met  his  anny  at  Airetium,  and  marched  down  the 

at  Pilot,      valley    of  the    Anio    to    Pisae.      He   found   that   city   surrounded 
193-191.       j,y  ^  great  host  of  Ligurians,  which  was  daily  being  increased  by 
fresh  arriva.ls  attracted  by  the  hopes  of  plunder.      He  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  river  and  entering  the  tow-n  ;  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
done  more  than  barely  hold  his  own  for  the  rest  of  the  summer, 
having    been    indeed    on    one    occasion    only   saved   from   absolute 
disaster  by  the  gallantry  of  his  Nutnidian  cavalry ;  and  when  the 
time  for  holding  the  comitia  came,  a  duly  which  had  been   allotted 
to  him,  he  ur^ed  the  Senate  by  letter  to  transfer  the  task  to  his 
colleague,  who  had  by  this  time  practically  finished  the  war  with 
Victory        the  Boii.     It  was  not  till  towards'  the  end  of  his  year  of  office,  the 
overike        spring  of  1 92,   that  he  brought  the  enemy  to  a  pitched  battle,  in 
Ligurts.        which  he  defeated   them  with  considerable  slaughter,  occupied  their 
abandoned  camp,  and  was   able    to   enter   southern   Liguria  and 
storm  villages  and  strongholds,  which  he  found  tilled  with  the  plunder 
of  Etruria. 
I-  L.  Cnmelius  had  meanwhile  been  more  quickly  successful  against 

'  the  Boii.  He  had  begun  the  campaign  by  laying  waste  their 
Ike  Boii  territory  with  fire  and  sword,  without  being  able  to  induce  the  enemy 
igi.  to  leave  their  strongholds  and  give  him  battle.     At  length,  ladeo 

with  booty,  he  was  retiring  upon  Mutina,  marching  somewhat  care- 
lessly as  though  through  a  country  now  thoroughly  subdued.  Taking 
advantage  of  this,  the  Boii  passed  his  position  by  night  and  occupied 
some  narrow  ground  in  front  of  him,  closed  in  by  marsh  or  forest. 
The  consul,  however,  gained  intelligence  of  the  movement,  and 
ascertained  their  position  by  sending  out  his  cavalry  to  reconnoibe. 
Leaving  the  triarii  in  charge  of  his  luggage  and  booty,  with  directioos 
to  strengthen  the  camp,  he  marched  in  battle  order  upon  the  Gauls, 
who  were  thus  by  the  failure  of  their  own  stratagem  forced  to  fighi. 
The  Romans  won  the  battle,  but  lost  heavily  themselves,  and  did  not 
effectively  pursue  and  annihilate  the  enemy  ;  SO  that  when  the  consul, 
on  his  return  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  demanded  a  tritmiph,  be 
found  the  senators  prejudiced  against  bim  by  a  letter  sent  to  many 
of  them  by  his  legatus,  M.  Claudius.  In  this  letter  the  large  losses 
were  ascribed  to  the  incapacity  of  Cornelius,  who  had  only  been 
saved  from  disaster  by  the  extraordinary  valour  of  the  soldiers. 
ConuUus  Whether  these  criticisms  were  deserved  or  not,  they  sufficed  to 
rifuiiii  a  induce  the  Senate  to  refiise  Cornelius  a  triumph ;  though,  without 
immp        judging   of  the    facts,    it    based    its   refusal   on    the   ground  that 
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Cornelius  had  not  brought  Marcellus  with  him  to  Rome  to  sub- 
stajitiate  the  charge,  but  had  preferred  to  leave  him  in  command 
of  the  army,  whereas  his  legate  Sempronius  still  enjoying  imperium, 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  have  entrusted  the  command 
to  bim. 

The  next  consuls  did  little :  bui  in  191  the  Boii  were  crushed  by  '^'- 
the  consul  Scipio  Nasica,  whose  colleague   Glabrio  was  engaged  in   £^,iius 
(ireece.     Scipio   inflicted  an  immense  slaughter  upon   the  enemy,  Siipio 
boasting  that  he  had  left  only  old  men  and  boys  alive.      The  whole  Naska. 
tribe    were    forced    to    become   Roman    subjects,    and    to    see    half  ^  ■  . 
their  territory  become  domain  land  open  to  colonisation  and  division  G/airw 
at    the   will  of  the  Roman  government.      The  magnitude  of  the  piaat 
destruction  inflicted  upon  the  Boii  was  testified  by  the  number  of  subjugation 
captives  and  horses,  arms,  standards,  and  every  kind  of  spoil  which  ?'"'*'  *"'■ 
adorned  the  conqueror's  triumph.     Among  other  things,  Scipio  is 
said   to   have   caused    1470  gold   bracelets   or   chains,  such  as   the 
wealthier  of  the  Gauls  wore  on  neck  or  arm,  to  be  carried  in  the 
procession,  witnessing  to  the  number  which  had  fallen ;  while  the 
treasury  was  enriched  by  vast  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  worked 
and  unworked,  and  the  soldiers  rewarded  by  large  prize-money. 

It  has  been  usual  to  date  the  formation  of  the  province  of  Cisalpine  The 
Gaul  from  this  year.     But  this  requires  some  qualification.     The  >"*'"" 
word  province  in  its  original  application  (whatever  its  derivation),  "'      " ' 
denoted,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  10  see,  the  sphere  of  duty  of 
a   magistrate.     Thus   it  applied  equally  to  the  praetor  urbanus,  the 
praetor  peregrinus,  and  the  praetors  who  went  to  Sicily  or  Sardinia 
or  Spain.     Thus  too  the  consuls,  who  year  by  year  had  been  sent 
^Cainst  the   Ligures   or  the   Boii,  were  said  to  have   Italy  as   their 
'province'  ;    and    during    the    late    wars    we    hear    of    consuls    or  Uaofike 
praetors  having  Macedonia  or  Greece  or  the  fleet  as  their  "  province."  """'•^ 
When    foreign    countries    fell    under    the    power  of    the    Roman  f""'"""- 
people,   and    were    regularly    administered    by    Roman    ms^strates 
according  to  a  constitution  or  formula  settled  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate  or  a  plebiscitum,  they  naturally  tetained  the  name  used  to 
express  the  sphere  of  duty  of  a  magistrate ;   and  thus  arose  the 
more  technical  and  restricted  use  of  the  word  most  familiar  to  us. 
Of  such  provinces,  the  first  two  were  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  for 
their  administration  two  additional  praetors  had  been  annually  elected 
since  237  ;    although,  if  it  seemed  necessary,  one  or  both  of  the 
consuls  might  also  have  their  sphere  of  duty  assigned  to  them  in 
these  countries,  and  would  be,  at  any  rate  for  military  purposes, 
superior  to  the  praetors  for  the  time  being.     But  in  an  empire  built 
up  gradually  by  successive  conquests,  there  was  naturally  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  more  or   less  continuous    occupation   and 
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compleie  provincial  organisation.  Such  was  the  case  in  Spain. 
Since  205  it  had  been  divided  into  two  provinces,  to  which  each 
year  two  proconsuls  elected  sffccially — extra  ordiHtm — were  sent, 
with  two  legions  for  each.  But  it  was  not  until  197,  when  two 
additional  praetors  began  to  be  yearly  elected  for  governing  the  two 
Spanish  provinces,  that  its  regular  provincial  administration  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  :  nor  even  then  was  the  organisation  complete  till 
the  end  of  Ihe  Numantine  war  (133).  We  shall  find  hereafter  a.  still 
longer  interval  in  the  case  of  Achiua  between  its  practical  and 
formal  redticlion  to  Che  status  of  a  province ;  and  thus  in  the  case 
of  Cisaljune  Gaul  we  cannot  doubt  that  from  191  onwards  some 
provision  was  annually  made  for  holding  and  administering  the 
country,  though  we  have  not  the  names  of  the  magistrates  so  em- 
ployed every  year  Irom  that  period.  In  190  one  of  the  consuls, 
Gaius  LaelJus,  was  assigned  the  *  province '  of  Italy,  and  his  iih- 
ptrium  there  was  extended  to  the  following  year  (189),  in  the  course 
of  which  he  strengthened  the  colonies  of  Cremona  and  Placentia, 
and  secured  a  senatus  consultum  for  the  foundation  of  a  Latin  colony 
at  Felsina,  under  the  name  of  Bononia  In  188  one  of  the  consuls, 
Gaius  Livius  Salinator,  has  Gaul  as  his  '  province,'  but  no  record  of 
what  he  did  there  retnains.  In  1 87,  after  the  suppression  of  a  rising 
in  Liguria,  one  of  the  consuls,  Gaius  FJaminius,  employed  his  meo 
in  constructing  a  road  from  Bononia  to  Arretium  ;  while  the  other, 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  constructed  a  road  from  Placentia  to  Ariminam, 
where  it  joined  the  iria  Flaminia.  This  was  the  famous  via  Aemilia 
which  traverses  the  whole  of  Cispadane  Gaul  to  this  day,  and  along 
which  all  places  of  importance  in  the  district  are  found.  But  though 
the  country  was  thus  being  organised  and  secured,  it  is  not  till  181 
that  we  hear  of  a  praetor  having  Gaul  assigned  as  a  'province.'  Q. 
Fabius  Buteo,  who  is  thus  mentioned  in  181,  had  his  office  extended 
for  a  second  year,  and  probably  for  a  third  {179) ;  and  in  177  two 
praetors  go  to  Gaul,  which  is  now  divided  into  two  '  provinces.' 
By  the  system  of  extending  when  necessary  the  imperium  to  a  second 
or  even  a  third  year,  and  electing  six  praetors  each  year,  there  were 
always  magistrates  suflicient  for  extra  provinces ;  and  as  yet  no 
danger  was  apprehended  from  leaving  a  capable  magistrate  for 
several  years  in  the  same  province.  We  may  regard  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
therefore,  from  at  least  181,  as  a  regular  province,  though  we  base 
not  a  record  of  the  succession  of  governors. 

The  hold  of  Rome  upon  it  was,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  con- 
firmed by  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  colonies.  Pollewtia 
in  Picenum  and  Pisaurum  in  Umbtia  (184)  helped  to  secure  the 
great  north  road  to  Gaul;  while  BONONiA  (189),  Mutina,  and 
Parma  (183)  along  the  via  Aemilia  were  ClttiUt^eti  ia  the  tcry 
I.., .ogle 
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heart  of  the  territory  of  the   Boii.     The  Roman  power  was  also  Cdcnies  .- 
asserted    in    the    north-east       Some    transalpine    Gauls    in    186  PolUntia, 
made  their  way  over  into  Venctia  and  began  founding  a  town,  but  ^"""J"- 
were  in  183  compelled  by  threats  of  Roman  interference  to  return,  m-^nna'^ 
and  a  Latin  colony  was  planned  and   shortly  afterwards  established  Parma, 
on  the  site  of  this  new  Gallic  town,  under  the  name  of  Aquileia.  Aquileia. 
Moreover,  Marcellus  asked  and  obtained  permission  in  1 83  to  extend 
his  expedition  to  Istria,  the  inhabitants  of  which  bad  long  been 
troublesome  by  their  piracies.     It  was  their  opposition,  however,  to 
the   foundation  of  Aquileia  that    led  to  their   ultimate  subjection 
in  177. 

Meanwhile  the  struggle  with  the  Ligurians  had  been  continued   7^ 
from  year  to  year.     The  year  which  had  witnessed  the  tinal  sub-  Ligunmi. 
mission  of  the  Boii  (191)  had  been  marked  also  by  a  viciory  of  the 
proconsul  Minucius  over  the  Ligurians  -,  and  for  a  few  years  we  hear 
no  more  of  general  risings  on  their  part,  or  of  conspicuous  victories 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  generals.     But  thai  the  nation  was  by  no 
means  subdued  became  evident  again  towards  the  end  of  188  or  the 
beginning  of  187,  when  a  rumour  of  a  movement  on  a  great  scale  iSj. 
in  Liguria  caused  both  the  consuls  to  be  sent  there.     The  Friniates  Cost.  M. 
(on  the  north  slope  of  the  Apennines)  and  the  Apuani  (on  the  j'^S^,'" 
border  of  Etniria)  were    threatening   Bononia   and    Pisae,   and  it  t^ai„,  ' 
required  the  full  force  of  two  consular  armies  to  disperse  them.      The  Maminius 
friniates  seem  to  have  been  effectually  subdued  and  compelled  10  <'^''' 
surrender  arms;    but  the  Apuam  only  dispersed  into  their  villages  """/'" 
and    the   mountain  fastnesses  on  the  borders  of  Etruria,  and  in 
186  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  with  a  loss  186-iSj. 
of  400D  men  and  three  standards.      The  consul   M.   Sempronius   The 
Tnditanns  again  dispersed  them  in  185,  while  his  colleague  Appius  '^f"""' 
Claodius  won  a  victory  over  the  warlike   tribe  of  the   Ingauni,   who  /,.„„„,■ 
inhabited  the  west  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Cienoa,  putting  the  leaders 
of  the  rising  10  death  and  capturing  some  of  their  strongholds. 
Neither  tribe,  however,  were  completely  subdued  ;  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  both  consuls   are  engaged   in   Liguria.      In  his  consulship 
he  bad  some  successes,  but  it  was  not  till   1 8 1  that  the  proconsul 
U    Aemilius    Paullus    finally  crushed  the  Ingauni  in  a  great  and 
bloody  battle,   after   having   been   in  extreme   peril  himself       This 
was  followed   by  the  submission  of  most  of  the    Ligurian  tribes. 
They  were  forced  to  surrender  their  piratical  vessels,  and  in  many 
cases  to  throw  down  the  walls  of  their   towns.      But  their  con- 
tinued existence  in  a  certain  degree  of  strength  was  desired  as  a 
bulwark  against  invasions  from  Gaul,  and  therefore  the  people  were 
not  generally  treated  with  severity.     The  Apuani,  however,  were  still 
objects  of  alarm,  until  in  the  following  year  ( 1 80)  the  proconsul  M. 
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Trans-        Baebius  transferred  Ibem,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  to  a  lowland 
fertiuf  of     district  in  Samnium,  the  vacant  plains  round  Taurasia,  which  had 
ikiApuani  |j^^  confiscated  and  made  ager  publicus  during  the  third  Sanmite 
Samnism     **''■     '^'''*  "^^  "  policy  which  had  already  been  adopted  in  regatd 
to  a  portion  of  the  Piceni,  who  had  been  tiansferred  to  the  soutb- 
western   corner  of  Campania,  and  had  become  under  the  name  of 
Picentini  a  flourishing  community.     In  like  manner  the  tran^ioTed 
Apuani,  reinforced  next  year  by  7000  more  who  had  at  first  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  Liguria,  settled  down  peacefully  in  their  nei' 
homes,  and  became  prosperous  and  contented, — known  until  liie 
times  among  the  communities  of  Samnium  as  Liguret  Comeliad 
et  Baebiani. 
CoIohUi  ff         The  hold  on  Liguria,  thus  deprived  of  a  disturbing  element,  wis 
Piiat  and    confirmed  by  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  of  Pisae  and  Lnca  in 
^'"''-  180,  the  latter  being  renewed  in  177.     Still  there  were  tribes  not 

yet  fully  subdued.     Almost  yearly  wars  are  recorded  by  Livy  up  10 
the  time  to  which  his  history  remains  (167),  and  afterwards  b  tbe 
Tkthng      epitomes  of  the  lost  books,  as  in  166-164  and  154.'    We  can  s« 
rtsitiana     (hat  it  was  only  with  immense  difficulty  that  the  Roman  aims  sub- 
"j!^  .  dued    tribe    after    tribe  —  Stalielli,   DecieUe,  and    Salluvii  — all  <i 

iribei""      which  are  mentioned  at  different  times  as  affording  subjects  for 
Roman  triumphs.     The  last  recorded  was  in  117  ;  but  even  aktt 
that  desultory  wars  seem  to  have  gone  on.     Tbe  final  subjngaiioD 
and  organisation  of  the  country  may  perhaps  be  dated  from  109. 
I'ia  when   M.  Aemilius    Scaurus   made    the    road   from   Pisa  to  Vada 

Atmilia  Sabbata  {-uia  Aemilia  Scauri),  and  thence  across  the  Apennines  by  way 
Statin.  ^  Aquae  Statiellae  to  Dertona,  thus  connecting  the  via  Annlia, 
along  the  western  shore  of  Italy  to  Pisa,  with  the  great  via  Aewalia 
Lepidi  which  joined  Ariminum  to  Placentia,  whence  there  ms 
a  road  to  Dertona.  This  established  a  military  connexion  between 
the  plains  of  the  Po  and  the  highlands  and  coast  of  Liguria,  whidi 
made  that  district  effectively  a  part  of  Italy. 
Spain,  While  the  Roman  hold  on  northern  Italy  was  thus  being  piia- 

">S-'77-  fiilly  and  laboriously  maintained,  that  on  Spain  was  costing  haidly 
less  continuous  effort.  The  retirement  of  Scipio  in  205  was  followed. 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  revolt  of  Indibilis  and  Mandonius,  and  thdr 
suppression  and  death  at  the  hands  of  his  successors,  L.  Comdiia 
Lentulus  and  L.  Manlius  Acidinus.  These  two  officers  were  con- 
tinued in  the  command  until  201,  when  Lentulus  returned  to  Rome, 
and  was  allowed  an  ovation,  Acidinus  apparentiy  remaining  another 
year  with  C.  Cornelius  Cethegos  as  his  colleague.  In  199  they 
were  relieved  by  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  L.  Stertinius  in 
Hispania  citerior  and  ulterior  respectively.  Lentulus  was  allowed  an 
ovation  on  his  return,  and  though  Stertinius  did  not  seek  a  triompfa 
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or  ovation  he  is  said  to  have  paid  large  sums  into  the  treasury.     Of 

tbe  details  of  the  actions  of  these  successive  commanders  we  have  Piriadof 

really  no  knowledge.      From  Z05  to  198  there  appears  to  have  been  ™t"^' 

no  general  rising  against  the  Roman  power,  though  the  Celtiberian  ^  ^"'^  ' 

tribes  in  tbe  centre  were  unsubdued,  and  were  constantly  making 

attacks  upon  the  towns  and  districts  allied  to  or  settled  by  the 

Romans,  which  consisted  generally  of  ihe  country  between  the  great 

central  range  of  mountains  and  the  eastern  coast,  and  that  between 

tbe  Sierra  Morena  and  the  southern  coast.     Tbe  division  between  the 

*  provinces '  of  the  two  Roman  magistrates  was  at  first  at  any  rate 

the  Ebro ;  later  on  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Saltus  Castulonensis, 

forming  the  northern  barrier  of  the  valley  of  the  Baetis.     In  these 

'  provinces'  the  proconsuls  were  practically  military  governors  or 

despots :  there  was  as  yet  no  provincial  constitution,  and  they  had 

to  conduct  the  bu^ness  of  defence  and  government  as  best  they  Roman 

could,  each  having  a  Roman  legion  serving  continuoiwly  for  the  full  soldiers 

number  of  years  which  men  were  bound  to  serve,  and  "supple-  -^'"f'" 

mented  "  from  time  to  time  by  fresh  drafts  of  men  to  lake  the  place 

of  the  veterans  who  had  served  their  full  time — a  system  which  in 

the  end  did  much  towards  Romanising  Spain ;  for  many  of  these 

men  had  become  used  to  the  country,  had  married  Spanish  wives, 

and  preferred  to  settle  in  Spain  when  their  service  was  over. 

It  was  not  till  197  that  a  regular  provision  for  the  government  of  igj.  Two 
the  two  Spains  was  made.      In  that  year  for  the  first  time  two  p'^'ion 
additional  praetors  were  elected  (raising  the  number  to  six),  and  ""^^j^ 
Nearer  and  Farther  Spain  became  regularly  two  of  the  '  provinces,'  ^spain. 
for  which  the  praetors  drew  lots.     In  some  cases,  when  the  praetors 
were  wanted  for  other  duties,  those  already  in  Spain  were  continued 
for  one  or  more  years  \  but  as  a  rule  from  this  time  two  of  the  six 
annually  elected  proceeded  to  the  Spanish  provinces.     The  two  first 
years  of  this  arrangement  (197,  196)  were  marked  by  a   more  than 
usually  serious  rising  in  farther  Spain.     Additional  troops  were  sent 
to  the  praetors,  and  for  the  first  time  there  was  a  "  Spanish  war,"  as 
distinguished  from  a  war  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain. 

Afiairs  seemed  so  serious  that  in   19;  one  of  the  consuls,  M.  /pj.  m, 
Porcius  Cato,  was  sent  with  aconsular  army  in  addition  to  the  two  Ponius 
praetors    and    their    regular   establishment   of   two  legions.      Caio  ^"'V" 
had  already   distinguished   himself  for  his  administration   of   the  j^"' 
province  of  Sardinia  as  praetor.     He  had   shown    himself  there,  praties  Ap. 
though  somewhat  stern  and  unsympathetic,   to  be  in  the  highest  Claudias 
degree  just  and  incorruptible.      His  personal  habits  were  simple  ^'.'^ '". 
and  economical,  and  he  avoided  imposing  upon  the  provincials  even  „/J^^'" 
the  ordinary  expenses  which  the  Roman  magistrates  could  by  law  or 
custom   exact.      Now  that   be  was   consul   he   did  not  alter   his 
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frugal  habits.  His  retinue  of  slaves  was  small  beyond  example, 
and  he  shared  the  rations  and  thin  wine  served  out  to  the  soldiers. 
Hither  Spain,  however,  was  not  a  peaceful  province,  in  which  he 
had  only  to  show  the  virtues  of  a  disinterested  magistrate.  It  was 
in  open  and  almost  universal  rebellion,  and  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  himself  as  entering  an  enemy's  country ;  on  landing  ai 
Emporiae,  after  expelling  a  Spanish  force  from  Rhoda  {Rosas),  he 
sent  home  the  contractors,  who  had  followed  him  with  the 
view  of  making  their  profit  by  supplying  the  army  with  com  pur- 
chased in  the  country,  and  declared  that  the  war  should  support  itself 
The  name  Emporiae  included  two  towns,  one  close  to  the  sea,  which 
was  mainly  Greek — a  colony  from  Massilia, — and  had  long  been 
closely  allied  with  the  Romans  ;  the  other,  some  three  miles  farther 
inland,  which  was  wholly  Spanish,  and  was  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy,  Cato  at  once  entered  the  Greek  town,  and  evading 
the  necessity  of  dividing  his  forces  in  answer  to  a  request  for  help 
from  the  llergetes,  spent  the  first  month  after  landing  in  collecting 
the  com  stored  in  the  granaries  in  the  country  round.  The  enemy 
shut  themselves  up  in  fortified  towns  or  castles,  and  did  not  venture 
out  to  oppose  him  or  to  attack  his  entrenchments  near  Emporiae.  Afler 
a  while,  however,  they  mustered  in  large  numbers  and  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Resolving  to  force  them  to  give  him  battle,  Cato 
marched  past  the  Spanish  camp  by  night  and  seized  some  advan- 
tageous ground  in  the  enemy's  rear.  The  Spaniards  fell  into  the 
snare ;  they  issued  out  of  their  camp,  thinking  to  bar  him  from  return- 
ing to  his  entrenchments,  and  were  beaten  with  great  loss.  The 
Romans  plundered  the  Spanish  camp;  and  Cato,  released, as  it  appears, 
from  a  position  of  some  danger,  advanced  to  Tanaco,  receiving  the 
submission  of  nearly  all  the  tribes  north  of  the  Ebro.  But  he  was  not 
content  with  simple  submission  which,  as  he  well  knew,  was  not  security 
against  a  renewal  of  war  by  all  or  any  of  the  tribes  as  soon  as  they 
saw  an  opportunity.  He  determined  that  the  towns  should  no 
longer  offer  security  lo  rebels  and  robbers.  He  sent  an  order,  there- 
fore, to  each  of  the  towns  to  pull  down  its  walls.  The  despatch  of 
the  messengers  was  so  arranged  that  each  town  received  the  order 
on  the  same  day,  and  believing  or  fearing  that  it  would  be  alone  m 
resisting  the  command,  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  instructions. 
The  northern  province  was  thus  within  a  diort  space  of  time  reduced 
to  obedience.  But  Cato's  work  was  far  from  being  done.  Seldom 
successful  in  pitched  battles,  the  Spaniards  then,  as  in  their  subse- 
quent history,  were  extraordinarily  pertinacious  in  detailed  re- 
sistance ;  and  Cato's  task  after  the  pacification  of  the  north  was  to 
suppress  petty  or  local  outbreaks,  which  often  amounted  to  little 
more  than  brigandage.     He  had  also  to  support  the  forces  in  the 
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south  under  the  praetors  who  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the 
Turdetani,  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  peninsula,  supported  by 
a.  la^  mercenary  force  of  the  Celtiberian  inhabitants  of  the  centre. 
This  was  perhaps  the  least  successful  part  of  his  campaign ;  but  jtoMer 
though  he  did  not  succeed  entirely  in  compelling  the  Turdetani  to  casilts. 
disband  their  forces,  he  enriched  his  army  with  abundant  spoil  and 
took  a  great  number  of  fortified  towns  and  castles  in  the  country 
through  which  he  passed, — boasting  at  the  end  of  his  year  of  office 
that  he  had  taken  more  towns  than  he  had  been  days  in  Spain. 
The  inhabitants  were  not  usually  treated  with  severity  or  deprived 
of  liberty ;  but  a  heavy  yearly  tax  was  laid  upon  the  produce  of  the 
iran  and  silver  mines,  to  the  development  of  which  Cato  is  said  to 
have  largely  contributed.  Towards  the  end  of  his  government, 
however,  he  struck  a  blow  at  the  brigandage  which  disturbed  his 
province  by  the  capture  of  its  principal  seat,  caJled  Vtrgium  Castrum, 
identified  by  some  with  the  modem  Berga-  In  this  case  no  mercy 
was  shown.  With  the  exception  of  some  few  of  the  chiefs  and  people 
who  had  helped  to  deliver  the  place  10  him,  the  inhabitants  were 
sold  as  slaves  and  the  robbers  or  bandits  themselves  put  to  death. 

Cato's   command   in    Spain    was   not  continued   for    a   second  r^-i^j. 
year,  owing  it  is  said  to  the  opposition  of  Africanus,  but  he  was  Puniur 
awarded  a  triumph,  and  paid  large  sums  into  the  treasury.     Thai  '"**^' '" 
the  pacification  of  Spain,  however,  which  he  believed  himself  to    ^'"* 
have   secured,   was   for  from    perfect,  was  shown   by  the  troubles 
which  awaited  his   successor  Sex.  Digilius,  who  lost  so  many  men 
that  he  had  a  mere  fragment  of  an   army  to  hand  over  to  his  suc- 
cessor Gaius    Flaminius.     His  colleague  in    Hispania  ulterior,  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  the  Gnaeus  Scipio  who  had  fallen  in  Spain 
in   212,  was  eventually  more   successful.      He  won  a  great  victory 
over  the  Lusitani,  iiT  which  with  a  small  loss  to  himself  he  inflicted 
a  very  severe  slaughter  on  the  enemy :  while  Gaius  Flaminius  in 
193,  with  troops  collected  from  Sicily  and  Africa,  also  had  some 
successes  against  the  Oretani,   who  lived  just  north   of  the  Saltus 
Castulonensis,   as    well   as   against   the   more    important  tribes  of 
the  centre,  the  Vaccaei,  Vectones,  and   Celiiberians.      Next  year 
(192)     he    and    M.    Fulvius,    as    propraetors,    followed     up     these 
successes  by  the  capture  of  isolated  castles  or  towns.       But    no 
great  or  decisive  battle  was  fought.     Year  after  year  the  Roman 
generals    are  said   to  have   won  one  or  more  battles,  or  sustained 
more  or  less  serious  reverses.     But  nothing  occurred  seriously  to  Period  of 
increase  or  diminish  the  Roman  hold  in  Spain,  or  to  interest  Roman  indtcisive 
feelings   at  home.      The   personal  character  of  the   praetor  for  the  ''"Si'"- 
time  being  seems  to  have  had  great  influence  in  diminishing  or    ' 
exasperating  resistance ;  but  on  the  whole  the  result  was  pn^ress 
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rather  than  the  reverse  for  the  Roman  power.     Yet  in  the  southern 

province  there  were  continual  struggles  with  the  Lusitani  ;  and  in 

the  north  any  tribe  which,  impelled  by  restlessness  or  a  sense  of 

wrong  or  a  desire  for  better  territory,  ventured  to  break  away  from 

the    Roman    supremacy,  could    reckon  on  the  aid  of  the  warlike 

Celtiberians  of  the  centre. 

9-  Movements   of  this   sort   culminated   in   the   year    i8i.     The 

''       praetor   Q,  Fulvius    Flaccus,  on   arriving   in   (aither  Spain,  found 

''       himself  confronted  by  a  serious  rising  of  the  Celtiberians,  Vacc^i, 

and  Veciones,  who  mustered  in  great  foroe  in  the  territory  of  the 

Carpetani  {round    Toledo),  and  were   defeated  by  him  with  great 

slaughter  near  a  town  named  Aebusa  or  Lipara,  some  few  mikes 

south  of  the  upper  Tagus,  and  again  near  the  town  of  Contrebia,  in 

the  vicinity  of  the  modem  AJbarracin. 

In   spite  of  these   victories    the   next    praetors,    L.    Postumius 
"  "J   Albinus  and  Tib.  Sempronius  Giacchus,  found  the  Celtiberians  still 
,        in  arms,  and  besieging  the  town  of  CaTari5^>n  the  Ebro.     Gracchus 
us,     succeeded  in  relieving  this  town  )  but  it  was  not  until  the  next 
S-      year  (178)  that,  having   made  an  arrangement  with    Albinus,  the 
propraetor  of  the  farther  province,  to  go  against  the  Vaccaei  and 
Lusitani,  Gracchus  penetrated  to  the  extreme  south,  took  Munda, 
Certima,  and  Alces,  and  for  a  time  subdued  the  Celtiberians, — one 
of  their  most  powerfid  princes  even  taking  service  in  the  Roman 
army.     His  victories  and  the  number  of  towns  and  castles  which 
surrendered  to  him,  or  fell  before  his  assault,  gained  him  a  well- 
deserved  triumph ;    and  his   victories   were   rendered   more   com- 
plete   by  those   of  his   colleague    Albinus   over  the  Vaccaei  and 
Lusitani.     But  it  was  as  an  organiser  rather  than  as  a  conqueror 
'"*     that  he  earned  a  permanent  reputation  in  Spain.     With  the  instinct 
„,      of  a  statesman  he  perceived  that,  if  the  Romans  were  to  continue 
to  hold  Spain,  their  rule  must  in  some  way  be  brought  into  haimoiy 
with  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  subject  peoples.     There  was 
a  land  question  to  be  settled  there ;  and  he  set  himself  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  those  whose  poverty  and  want  of  land  had  been 
the  origin  of  their  restlessness  and  revolt     When  he  had  settled 
these  landless  men  in  communities  with  a  fair  share  of  the  soil,  he 
next  arranged  with  the  several  tribes  and  cities  the  terms  on  which 
they  were  to  enjoy  their  local  independence,  as  friends  and  allies  of 
Rome,  in  a  spirit  of  such  liberality  and  equity,  that  the  "  settlement 
of  Gracchus  "  was  long  looked  back  10  during  subsequent  troubles 
with  respect,  and  its  fiill  application  or  restoration  demanded  as 
the    best    charter   of   their    liberties.      Forty    years    afterwards  the 
honour  in  which  his  Other's  name  was    still  held  gave   the  more 
famous  Tiberius  Gracchus  such  credit  with  the  people  of  Numaoiia 
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that  lie  was  able  to  obtain  from  them  the  safety  of  a  Roman  army. 
A    fixed  tribute  and    a   regular  obligation   as   to   military  service 
formed  part  of  all  these  agreements  ;   but  above  all  the  building 
of   castles   and  fortified  towns   was  forbidden.     By  long  and  sad 
experience  the  Romans  had  discovered  that  the  winning  of  battles, 
however  bloody,  did  little  towards  securing  Spain,  as  long  as  every  Ttoenty 
petty  prince  or  captain  of  banditti  could  ensconce  himself  and  his  >""  v 
followers  behind  the  walls  of  a  fortress  or  slrong  town.      It  was  a  ^^  ' 
policry  which  Cato  had  enforced,  but  which  his  successors  seem 
to    have  been   unable   to   maintain.      The  "  thorough "  policy  of 
Gracchus,  joined  to   the  equity  of  his  settlement,  was   rewarded 
by    twenty  years  of  comparative  peace  at  least  in  northern  and 
central  Spain,  and  forms  a  natural  epoch  in  the  dealings  of  Rome 
witfa  the  Spanish  people. 

Authorities. — We  have  liiile  ■□  g^uide  us  in  these  obscure  siruggles  tnii  the 
oarrative  which  Ijvy  has  interwoven  with  the  general  course  of  his  history. 
xxxii-xiiv.  Foe  the  Spanish  wars  something  is  to  be  got  from  Appian,  Rts 
Hisp.  36-44,  from  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cato,  and  from  ZOnaras,  %.  17.  For  the 
Gallic  wars  practically  the  only  source  is  Livy,  with  occasional  lights  from 
Strabo  (v.),  and  Plutarch's  Z,i/;^j*emi/(Bj  Paulivs,  c.  vi. 
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ANTIOCHUS  THE  GREAT  AND  THE   AETOUANS 
193-188 

Greece  after  the  settlemenl  of  Flamininiu  (194-3)— Discontenl  °f  <t>s  A 

They  resdve  10  call  in  Anliochus— The  kjngdoni  and  earljr  reign  of  Aniiodna 
^His  confederacy  wilh  Philip  for  the  partition  of  Egypt — He  occupies  the 
Thracian  Chersonese— His  haughty  answer  to  the  Roman  envoys — -Hannibal 
at  his  court — Hannibal's  plan  rejected — ^Nabis  of  Sparta  breaks  Ibc  icmis  o( 
his  treaty,  and  the  Roman  fleet  come  to  Pcloponne&us — Death  of  Nabi«  (>9i)— 
Preparations  in  Rome — 'Die  Aeiolians  occupy  Demeirias  and  invite  Aniiocbus 
to  liberate  Greece^Antiochus  arrives  in  Phlbiotis  and  is  proclaimed  stralegus 
of  the  Aetoliatis  al  the  congress  at  Lamia—He  tales  Chaleis  (19a)— Ht 
attempts  to  form  a  Greek  confederation — ^Decay  of  his  forces  in  the  winter  o( 
193-191— M'.  Acilius  Glabrio  comes  to  Tbessaly  in  190— DeTcal  of  Antiocttv 
at  Thermopylae,  who  returns  to  Asia — L.  Cornelius  Scipio  with  his  brodw 
Afticanus  come  to  Greece  m  July  iBg,  grant  six  months'  Injce  10  the  Artolians 
and  march  to  the  Hellespont — Meanwhile  the  Roman  fleet  had  taken  Sesloi. 
and  sailing  to  Samos  shut  up  the  king's  fleet  a(  Ephesus — Reduction  of  tomit 
in  Carta— Failure  ai  Patara— Great  defeat  of  the  king's  fleet  in  the  bay  of  T«s 
— In  October  190  the  consul  Scipio  crosses  the  Hellespont,  and  in  Sovanba 
conquers  tlie  king  al  Magnesia,  who  is  (breed  to  evacuate  Asia  Minor — Settle- 
menl of  Asia  and  victories  over  F^sidians  and  Gauls  by  Cn.  Manlius  Vuho 
{189-188)— End  of  the  Actolian  war  and  capture  of  Ambracia  by  M.  FuTviui 
Nobilior  (189-188). 

Elmuniso/  THOUGH  the  settlement  of  Flamininus  had  been  favourably  receiwd 

iroublt  IB     by  a  large  part  of  Greece,  there  were  several  centres  of  dissaiis6iclioii 

.'IT"~      from  which  trotible  might  at  any  time  arise.     The  Aeiolians  had  , 

Acioiiais,    never  ceased  to  protest  that  Greece  had  only  gained  a  change  of  [ 

Botoiiam,     masters  by  the  Roman  victory  over  Philip ;  and  they  had  a  special 

and  Naiii    grievance  of  their  own  in  the  fact  that  the  Senate  had  declined  1* 

of  Sparta.     ^^5,0^6  to  their  League  certain  towns  which  had  once  belonged  10  il^ 

particularly  Pharsalus  and  the  island  of  Leucas.     The  Boeotians  bad 

retained  their  Macedonian  sympathies,  exasperated  By  the  assassiiu- 

tion  of  the  Boeotarch  Brachylles,  the  leader  of  the  Macedonian  partYi 
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with  tbe  connivance,  as  they  believed,  of  Flamininus.  These  feelings 
bad  shown  themselves  in  the  winter  of  196-195  by  frequent  murders 
of  Roman  soldiers  or  ciliiens  in  solitary  places  in  Boeolia.  As  many 
as  500  are  said  to  have  perished  in  this  way,  until  Flamininus  de-  Hurdtri 
manded  satis&ction  of  the  Boeotian  community,  and  when  it  was  Roman 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  murders  were  mere  private  crimes,  'f'^^J^. 
entered  Boeoria  with  an  army  and  laid  waste  the  couniry  :  only  c 
scnting  to  hold  his  band  on  the  intercession  of  the  Achaeans  and 
Athenians,  the  surrender  of  the  criminals,  and  the  payment  of  thirty 
talents.  Lastly,  as  long  as  his  enemies  the  Achaeans  could  count 
on  Roman  support,  Nabis  of  Sparta  had  no  hope  of  recovering  his 
seaports,  or  freeing  himself  from  the  humiliating  tenns  which  had 
been  forced  upon  him. 

The  Aeoiolians  were  the  first  to  stir.     Their  new  idea  for  the  Tht 
salvation  of  Greece  was,  in  fact,  a  very  old  one.      It  was  to  call  in  Atloliant 
the  aid  of  another  foreign  power.     As  of  old  the  king  of  Persia,  ""^  '■*' 
and  in  later  times  the  king  of  Macedonia,  had  been  invoked  to  aid  ^"  ""^' 
parties   in   Greece,   so   now  the  Aetoiians  proj>osed  to  call  for  help 
upon  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria. 

Aniiochus  III.,  called  the  Great,  had  been  king  of  Syria  for  more  Aniiochus 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  various  fortunes.     Besides  Syria  he  ting  if 
claimed  to  be  lord  of  a  great  part  of  Upper  Asia  and  Asia  Minor ;  Sjinafrem 
but  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  had  to  meet  an  insurrection  "3'"7- 
of  his  satraps  in  Persis  and  Media ;  had  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful 
war  with  Ptolemy  IV.  for  the  possession  of  Palestine ;  and,  though 
bis  cousin  Achaeus  recovered  in  his  name  the  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
which  Attalus  had  taken,  he  had  immediately  set  up  as  an  independent 
sovereign  himself      By  the  fall  of  Achaeus  in  2 1 4,  however,  Antiochus 
recovered  Asia  Minor;    and    a  seven  years'  expedition  in  Upper 
Asia  (31Z-20;)  added  to  his  reputation,  and  extended  his  alliances 
as  far  as  India.      In  205  he  began,  in  conjunction  with  Philip  V.  of  Hit  attack 
Macedonia,   that   attack   upon   the   young   king   of  Egypt,  of  which  upon 
we  have  already  heard  as  involving  Philip  in  hostility  with  Rome,  ^'"'"'y^-' 
Antiochus  began  his  share  of  the  enterprise  by  an  invasion  of  Coele- 
Syria,  of  which  he  gained  possession,  after  a  victory  over  Ptolemy's 
general  (the  Aetolian   Scopas)  at   Panium,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan,  in  zoi.    In  this  enterprise  he  had  shown  some  of  the  qualities  Hii 
of  a  statesman  as  well  as  of  a  soldier,  particularly  in  his  treatment  of  trealmtnt 
the  Jews,  whom  he  conciliated  by   the   grant  of  privileges,  and  by  ¥'^J™'' 
respecting  their  law  and  customs.     This  was  followed  by  an  attempt 
upon  some  of  the  outlying  possessions  of  the  Egyptian  king  in  Caria 
and  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese  ;  and  it  was  this  that  brought  him 
into  collision  with  the  Romans,  who  had  undertaken  the  defence  of 
Egypt  as  well  as  the  cause  of  Greek  freedom.     Before  actually  entcr- 
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ing  upon  the  reduction  of  Catia  and  the  Chersonese  he  had  made 
tenns  with  Piolemy,  and  had  given  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in 
man-tage,  with  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria  as  her  marriage  portion. 
He  would  therefore  claim  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  the  Cher- 
sonese with  some  show  of  right,  and  could  confront  Rome  without  the 
fear  of  the  hoslihiy  of  Egypt  in  the  background. 
'acttr  As  to  his  personal  qualification  for  the  task  of  resisting  Rotnan 

.  ,  supremacy,  upon  which  he  was  now  entering,  it  was  not  easy  for  th; 
^,-,  Greeks  to  judge.  He  had  on  several  occasions,  during  his  great 
'niens.  expedition  into  Upper  Asia,  shown  conspicuous  personal  courage,  not 
unmixed  with  the  ciuining  and  occasional  cruelty  which  appear  to 
mark  the  oriental  despot.  Nevertheless  he  had  proved,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Jews,  that  he  was  able  to  treat  those  over  whom  he  obtained 
power  with  prudence  and  magnanimity ;  and  the  name  of  Great 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  a  tribute  to  the  ruler  as  to  the  soldier.' 
The  character  of  his  policy,  as  well  as  the  reputation  of  his  power 
and  great  resources,  had  no  doubt  its  influence  in  suggesting  to  the 
Aetolians  the  idea  of  asking  for  his  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  he  bad 
never  as  yet  measured  swords  with  a  great  military  power  like  thai 
of  Rome.  His  triumphs  had  been  over  the  difficulties  of  nature 
rather  than  over  disciplined  armies  ;  for  even  at  Panium,  though  his 
enemies  were  commanded  by  an  Aetolian,  the  mass  of  the  army  con- 
sisted of  unwarlike  Egyptians.  Moreover,  he  was  now  no  langer 
young,  and  was  surrounded  by  flatterers  and  intriguing  courtier^  «4w 
closed  his  ears  to  the  sound  of  wholesome  but  unwelcome  truths,  and 
caused  him  to  view  with  suspicion  signs  of  energy  and  honesty  as 
dangerous  to  himself.  The  peoples  also  over  whom  he  ruled  tKrt 
heterogeneous  and  loosely  united.  He  could  command  considerable 
levies  from  his  distant  satrapies,  and  could  summon  a  fleet  (ron 
Phoenicia ;  but  these  armies  were  inspired  by  no  united  feeling  of 
patriotism  and  no  mutual  confidence.  The  first  sign  of  failure  would 
be  the  signal  for  immediate  dispersion. 
'9S-  Though  in  ig6  Antiochus  answered  the  Roman  envoys  at  Lysi- 

"^T"    macheia  with  haughty  indifference,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  fch 
Bj  entire  confidence  in  his  position  ;  for  in  ihe  next  year  legates  &nai 

him  visited  Flamininus  at  Corinth  with  propositions  for  an  alliance. 
They  were  referred  to  ihe  Senate.  The  king  accordingly,  after 
strengthening  himself  by  a  renewed  alliance  with  Kgypt  and  by  a 
treaty  with  Ariarathes  of  Cappadocia,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rchdc 
(193).  They  were  answered  that  unless  the  king  abstained  ftoai 
entering  Europe,  the  Romans  would  free  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  from 

'  Pluiarch  {A/Kphlkegm.)  says  that  he  wrote  lo  Ihe  Greek  cities  that,  if  tlwj  k- 
ccived  any  orders  from  him  which  were  eonirary  to  Iheir  laws,  they  were  lo  rtegiecl 
them,  in  the  iuBurance  tliat  Itiey  had  been  giran  in  ignonuce; 
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him.     The  ambassadors  exclaimed  against  an  answer  which  must  Aniioehus 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  ;  and,  as  a  compromise,  three  com-  and  IJu 
missioners — P.  Sulpicius,  P.  Villius,  P.  Aelius— were  sent  to  nego-  V^"^' 
tiale  with  the  king  in  person  at  Lysimacheia.  ,gj_ 

lliey  found  him  in  no  mood  for  yielding.     He  had  already  been  AhUocAus. 
appealed  to  by  the  Aeiolians,  who  promised  that  Nabis  would  make  infitancai 
t  movement  \a  Peloponnese,  and  hoped  that  they  would  be  able  to  ^^  ^^^^ 
stir  up  Philip   of  Macedon  to  strike  another  blow   against   Roman  aad  tie 
supremacy.     But  he  had  also  at  his  court  the  most  famous  general  Aiinlians. 
rfthat  or  perhaps  any  time,  the  implacable  foe  of  the  Romans,  the  ■will  resist, 
peal  Hannibal  himself.      He  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  '93-'9'- 
malignity  of  the  oligarchical  party  in  Carthage,  of  which  the  Roman 
pJvetnment,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Afeicanus,  had  availed  itself  to 
consummate  the  ruin  of  their  great  enemy.     As  early  as  200  the 
Senate  had  protested  against  Hannibal  being  employed  as  a  military 
:Dmiiiander.     fiut  though  the  Romanising  oligarchs  had  obediently 
recalled  him,  the  people  had  been  faithful,  and  had  elected  him  as 
me  of  the  Shophetim  or  "  kings."    He  strove  in  that  position  to  break 
jp  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchical  body  of  Judices ;   to  restore  the 
utional  finances  to  a  sound  position  ;  and  to  prevent  the  malversation 
rf  public  money  by  which  these  men  lived  in  luxury.     This  made 
lim  enemies  at  home  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  him  to  Roman 
utred,  and  who  now  ( 1 96)  denounced  him  at  Rome  as  having  entered 
Mo  correspondence  with   king  Antiochus.      The  Senate  at  once  196-193- 
astened  on  the  excuse,  although  Scipio  protested  against  the  weight  f^"""'^' 
rf  Roman   authority   being   thrown   into  the   scale  of  Carthaginian  'j-yn.  and 
any  quarrels,  and  three  commissioners  were  at  once  sent  to  Carthage,  tkaiee  to 
rbeir  professed  purpose  was  to  adjudicate  on  some  of  the  quarrels  Antioch. 
xrpetually  arising  between  Masannasa  and  the  Carthaginians  ;  but, 
m  their  arrival  they  put   themselves   into   communication   with  the 
Mlitical  enemies  of  Hannibal,  who  well  understood  the  object  of 
heir  mission.     He  had  made  provision  for  flight,  and  during  the 
light  following  the  arrival  of  the   Roman   commissioners  made  his 
ray  from  the  city  to  a  point  on  the  coast  near  Thapsus,  where  a  ship 
ras  in  readiness  to  receive  him.     Thence  he  sailed  to  Tyre,  the 
notber  city  of  Carthage,  where  he  was  received  with  all  honour  as 
he  most  illustrious  of  Phoenicians,      He  stayed   there,  however,  only 
I  few  days.     King  Antiochus  was  said  to  be  at  Antioch,  and  it  was 
a  him  that  he  was  now  determined  to  attach  himself.     When  he 
.rrivcd  at  Antioch  the  king  was  gone  to  Ephesus  ;  and  after  being 
Dtertained  with   honour  at   Antioch   by  his  son,  he  followed   the 
.ing  himself  to  Ephesus. 

Antiochus  during  the  winter  of  195  was  fluctuating  in  his  mind 
leiween  a  desire  to  answer  Roman  pride  with  equal  pride,  and  doubt 
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as  to  his  ability  to  meet  the  forces  of  the  Republic     The  Aetdians 

were  making  much  of  their  grievance  as  to  Pharsalus  and  Leucas,  and 

their  ambassadors  were  urging  the  king  to  interfere  in  Greece.     The 

arrival  of  Hannibal  seemed  likely  to  turn  the  scale.      But  Antiocbus 

HannHat!  had  not  the  courage,  or  perhaps  the  imprudence,  to  embark  upon  the 

ftanfora    pi^u  which  Hannibal  proposed.     He  asked  for  too  ships,   10,000 

""".     .         infantry,  and  1000  cavalry,  that  he  might  sail  to  Carthage  and  induce 

Rome,  103.   'lis  Carthaginians   to   renew   the  war  by  a   fresh   invasion  of  Italy, 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  to  enter  Greece  with  his  anny,  prepared,  if 

necessary,    to  cross  even  to   Italy.      The   plan   was   soon   known  or 

suspected  by  the  Romans  ;  for   Hannibal  had  sent  a  Tyrian  named 

Aristo,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  at  Ephesus,  to  Carthage,  charged 

with  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  feelings  of  the  Barcine  party  there ; 

and  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  though  he  carried  no  letters,  was  at  once 

divined  by  Hannibal's  enemies,  and  duly  reported  at  Rome  (193). 

It  was  with  the  knowledge  of  this  intrigue,  therefore,  that  the 
Roman  commissioners  were  sent  to  Antiochus,  while  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  prevented  from  making  any  movement  by  the  threaten- 
ing attitude  of  Masannasa,  whose  dispute  with  them  was  intentionally 
left  undecided  by  Africanus  and  his  colleagues. 
Remen  It  was  not  with  any  hope,  or  perhaps  de»re,  of  peace  that  the 

en-iniyi  at      ambassadors  visited  Antiochus.     Their  charge  was  rather  to  observe 
Apameia.     ^^^  report  upon  the  king's  position  and  forces.     Various  accidental 
'      circumstances  delayed  the  interview :  and  when  the  earliest  to  anive, 
P.  Villius,  did  obtain  an  audience,  it  was  interrupted  by  the  news  fi 
the  death  of  the  king's  son.     But  though  the  king  was  at  Urst  absent, 
the  Romans  found  Hannibal  at  the  court,  and  the  friendly  inter- 
course they  maintained  with  him  furnished  the  jealous  courtiers  with 
materials  for  rousing  the  suspicions  of  Antiochus  as  to  the  good 
laith  of  his  famous  guesL      It  was  to  allay  these  suspicions  that 
Hannibal  (old  the  story  of  the  early  vow  of  undying  hostility  to  Rome 
exacted  hrorn  him  by  his  father,  and  assured  the  king  that  as  long  u 
he  was  at  enmity  with  Rome  he  might  count  upon  his  good  service. 
The  story  71)ere   was  a  tradition — which    Livy   seems  to  disbelieve — that 

^  ihtcrm-  Africanus  himself  was  a  member  of  this  commission  and  conversed 
"m  '^^i  '"  ^  friendly  manner  with  Hannibal.  Among  other  things  Scipio 
o„rf  asked   him  who  in  his  opinion  was  the   greatest   general    that  ever 

AfricanKs.  lived.  "  Alexander,"  said  Hannibal,  "  Who  next  f "  "  Pyrrhus.' 
Who  third  ?  "  Myself."  "  What  would  you  have  said  then,"  asked 
Scipio,  "  If  you  had  conquered  me  7 "  "I  should  have  said  that  I 
was  greater  than  either  Alexander  or  Pyirhus,"  ' 
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But  whatever  were  the  circumataiices  in  which  the  envoys  spent  TMf  Hug 
their  time  during  tbfc  king's  retirement  in  mourning  for  his  son,  they  ^^. 
got  no  satisfactory  answer  at  the  end.  Antiochus  had  been  shut  up  /™,'" 
with  his  most  intimate  (liends,  who  knew  little  of  the  world  beyond 
Asia,  and  believing,  or  affecting  to  believe,  that  the  great  king 
was  the  most  piowerfUI  monarch  upon  earth,  urged  him  to  undertake 
the  protection  of  Greece  against  Rome.  Accordingly  when  the 
Roman  envoys  went  to  Ephesus  (early  in  the  spring  of  192)  they 
found  that  there  was  still  less  disposition  on  his  part  to  yield.  He 
did  not  personally  appear;  but  Minio,  one  of  his  ministers,  was 
instructed  to  deliver  a.  long  and  somewhiit  provocative  argument. 
The  application  of  two  Creek  towns,  Lampsacus  and  Smyrna,  to  be 
delivered  from  Antiocbus,  had  formed  the  basis  of  the  Roman 
demand.  Minio  ridiculed  their  anxiety  for  the  freedom  of  these 
towns  in  face  of  their  own  treatment  of  Naples,  Rhegium,  Tarentum, 
and  Syracuse,  over  which  they  had  the  same  right  as  Antiochus 
over  the  Asiatic  cities, — the  right  of  conquest.  TTie  upshot  of  the 
sfieech  was  a  rejection  of  the  Roman  demand.  The  Roman  envoys 
indeed  answered  the  aiguments  :  but  the  matter  had  passed  beyond 
discussion.  The  king  was  urged  on  all  sides, — by  his  own  council, 
by  Alexander  of  Acamania,  by  messages  from  Aetolia,  and  by 
Hannibal,  when  admitted  to  an  audience.  A  fiill  belief  in  his 
own  resources,  joined  to  a  confident  expectation  of  welcome  and 
support  in  Greece,  as  soon  as  he  moved,  combined  to  make  him 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  coimsels  of  prudence ;  and  the  Roman  com- 
missioners were  allowed  to  retire  without  a  word  of  concession. 

TTie  commissioners  had  not  reached  Ronie,  it  seems,  when  the  jgi.  t/k 
consuls  and  the  praetors  for  the  year  192  had  already  drawn  lots  for  fiomans 
their  provinces.      But  the   unfavourable   nature  of  their   report   was  "f<^'  '^''> 
anticipated,  and  it  was  determined   that  measures  must  be  taken  to  p"^"  ' 
prepare  for   the   now   inevitable   war.     Two    of  the   praetors,   M.  atiom. 
Baebius  Tamphilus  and  A.  Atilius    Serranus,   had  drawn  the  two 
.Spanish  provinces.    The  allotment  was  annulled,  the  praetors  already 
in   Spain   continued  in   their  office,  and    Baebius  was  sent  with   two 
legions,    and     their    usual    contingent    of    allies,     into    Bruttium. 
Atilius  was  put  in  command  of  the  fleet,  forwhichhe  was  to  build  thirty 
quinqueremes,  to  enrol  the  necessary  number  of  socii  navaUs,  and 
to  receive   1000  infantry  of  allies  and   1000  Roman  soldiers  from 

Polybius  for  this  period,  but  thai  the  story  was  not  in  his  books  seems  clear  from 
ibe  foci  Ihut  Livy — who  follows  him  closely — expressly  aivibmes  il  to  the  Creek 
history  of  C.  AcOiiis  (Uvy,  iixv.  14), — which  he  quotes  at  second  hand  from  Q. 
Claodius  Quadrigarius.  Il  is  repealed  with  some  variHiion  by  Appian  Syr.  nnd 
Plutarch  Tilns  Flam.  x.x\.  Zonaras  (ix.  18)  says  thai  Scipio  went  from  Canhage 
\o  Ephesus,  bi4l  says  Dolbiug  of  ihe  convetsation. 
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one  of  the  consuls,  who  was  ordered  not  to  leave  Rome  till  the 
commissioners  returned. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  however  did  not  announce  any 
overt  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Antiochus,  and  war  was  not  yei 
therefore  openly  declared.  Ii  was  the  action  of  Nabis  of  Sparta  that 
brought  the  Romans  again  into  Greece.  Envoys  from  the  Achaean 
League  announced  that  he  had  broken  the  terms  imposed  upon  him 
by  Che  Romans,  and  was  already  endeavouring  to  recover  Gythiutn 
and  other  maritime  towns.  An  addition  of  too  quinqueremes  was 
ordered  for  the  fleet ;  and  Atilius  was  directed  to  cross  to 
Peloponnesus  to  defend  the  Roman  allies.  The  rumours  in  Rome 
became  more  and  mare  alarming :  Antiochus  was  coining  to 
Aetolia,  and  from  thence  would  attack  Sicily  ;  the  Aetolians  were  in 
arms ;  all  Greece  might  soon  be  in  revolt. 

To  meet  these  dangers  immediate  steps  were  taken.  A 
squadron  was  sent  to  guard  Sicily.  A  fresh  commission  was  sent  to 
Greece  headed  by  T.  Quinlius  Flamininus,  whose  influence  there 
was  still  believed  to  be  paramount ;  and  M.  Baebius  was  ordered  at 
once  to  proceed  to  Brundisium,  The  alarm  was  completed  when 
Alialus,  brother  of  king  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  arrived  with  the 
intelligence  that  Antiochus  had  already  crossed  the  Hellespont  and 
was  with  his  army  in  Europe.  It  was  now  late  in  the  year.  The 
elections  of  the  new  consuls  and  praetors  were  hastened,  and  Baebius 
ordered  to  cross  to  ApoUonia. 

In  Peloponnesus  indeed  things  had  not  gone  unfevourably. 
The  attempt  of  Nabis  to  recover  his  seaports,  and  his  incursions  on 
Achaean  territory,  had  been  answered  by  immediate  proclamation  of 
war  upon  him  by  the  Achaean  League.  Under  the  able  Philopoe- 
men  the  Achaeans,  after  losing  an  important  naval  battle,  decisively 
defeated  him,  and  shut  him  up  once  more  in  Sparta  and  its 
immediate  territory.  He  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  Aetolians 
for  help,  as  it  was  at  their  instigation  he  had  moved.  But  the 
Aetolians  appear  to  have  decided  that  he  was  no  more  to  be  trusted, 
and  to  have  thought  that  they  could  best  secure  the  alliance  of 
Sparta  by  taking  the  credit  of  freeing  her  from  her  odious  tyrant. 
Accordingly  a  force  was  sent  there  ostensibly  to  support  him,  but 
with  secret  orders  to  kill  him.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  ruse 
when  he  was  actually  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops ;  but  love 
of  plunder  overcame  all  considemtions  of  prudence,  and  the  Aetolians 
began  to  loot  the  city.  The  people  rose  in  self-defence  and 
massacred  large  numbers  of  them :  and  Philopoemen,  hearing  of  what 
had  happened,  hastened  by  the  help  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Gythium 
to  annex  Sparta  to  the  League. 

But  though  the  Aetolians  had  by  their  own  greediness  missed 
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taking  possession  of  Sparta,  they  were  resolved  on  getting  rid  of  Tie 
the  Roman  supremacy ;  and  in  full  assembly,  in  spile  of  the  advice  'ttiolians 
of  the  Athenian  envoys,  and  the  presence  and  authority  of  Flamin-  Yrt^f° 
inus,    voted    "to    invile     Anliochus    to     liberate     Greece."       As    a  RcimJ,  igi. 
preliminary  to  this  they  detennined  to  get  possession  of  Demetrias 
and  Cbalcis.     Demetrias  had  by  the  award  of  Flamininus,  at  the  They 
end  of  the   Macedonian  war,  been  declared  free  and  the  chief  town  occupy 
of  the  community  (to  Koiviv)  of  the  Magneles.     But  a  rumour  had  got  D™"^">^- 
about  that  the  Romans  meant  to  restore  it  to  Philip.     The  indigna- 
tion  of   the    people    found   expression   by   the   moulb   of   the   chief 
magistrate  Euryiochus,  who  in  the  presence  of  Flamininus  declared 
that  "  Demetrias  was  only  nominally  free,  in  reality  was  enslaved  to 
Rome."     The  slur  upon  Roman  good  faith  was  prudently  repudiated 
by  the  majority  of  the  meeting,  and    Euryiochus  found  il   necessary 
10  escape  to  Aetolia.     But  there  were  many  who  sympathised  with 
him  ;  and  the  Aeiolians  look   advantage  of  this  feeling  and  of  the 
popularity  of  Euryiochus  to  gain  admittance  into   Demetrias  for  their 
troops  under  pretence  of  restoring  him. 

They  failed,  however,  at  Chalcis.  There  too  they  had  the  help  Bui  fail  at 
of  exiles  of  the  anti-Roman  party.  But  the  townsfolk  were  on  the  Chakh. 
alert,  and  were  deaf  lo  the  profession  of  the  Aetolian  leader  Thoas, 
that  he  had  come  to  free  them  from  servitude  to  Rome.  "  We  are 
not  slaves  to  any  one,"  they  said,  "and  we  have  no  need  of  an 
Aetolian  or  any  other  garrison."  And  Thoas,  who  hoped  to 
surprise  them,  or  to  find  a  strong  enough  party  to  admit  him,  but 
was  not  prepared  to  besiege  a  powerful  city,  retired  baffled. 

But  the  open  revolt  of  the  Aeiolians  from  the  Roman  alliance  Anlischvs 
decided  the  wavering  determination  of  Anliochus.     Three  towns  in  croises  lo 
Asia,  which  had  appealed  to  Rome,  and  which  he  did  not  wish  to  Grere^. 
leave   behind    him   as   enemies,    caused    him    to   pause — Smyrna, 
Alexandria   Troas,   and    Lampsacus.       Moreover,  he  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  to  adopt  or  reject   Hannibal's  bolder  and  more  hopeful 
plan.     But  now  the  Aetolian  Thoas  insinuated  that,  if  he  followed  it, 
the  glory   would   all  be  Hannibal's   and   not   the   king's :    while,   if 
Hannibal   foiled,   his    fleet   and   army    would    be   fatally   weakened. 
"  Hannibal,"  he  said,  "  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  might  usefully 
be   employed  as   a   subordinate :    but    would    be    intolerable  in  a 
position   of  supremacy."      The  king  listened  and  was   convinced. 
Demetrias  in  hand  was  more  templing  than  a  prospective  invasion 
of  Italy.     Leaving  therefore  the  rebellious  cities  in  Asia  for  future  Arrha  ai 
consideration,   he   sailed    to    Pteleus    in    Achaia    Phthiolis    on    the  Dcmetrim. 
Pagasaean    Gulf,  where  he  was  met  by  Euryiochus  and  the  chief 
Magnesians,  and  accompanied  by  them  sailed  next  day   into  the 
harbour  of  Demetrias. 
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Ai  Ike  The   Aetolians,    on    hearing   of    the   arrival    of    Antiochus    b 

ii/ngms        Demetrias,   immedialely  summoned  a  meeting  and  passed  a  decree 

ofLamia      welcoming  him  as  a  deliverer,  and  appointing  a  conference  to  be  Wtl 

pmelatmtd  ^'  Lamia  in  Mails.     Ai  Lamia  he  was  received  with  extraordinary 

iirategus       enthusiasm.      In  a  crowded  meeting  he  explained  that,  though  he 

f/l^  had   come  with  smalt   forces  at  that  time  (for  he   had   but  10,000 

Atiohani,    ^len)  he  was  prepared,  directly  spring  made  the  seas  navigable,  Id 

flood  Greece  with  troops,  and  to  spare  no  exertions  till  he  had  shaken 

the  Roman  yoke  from  their  necks.     But  when  the  king  retired  i< 

became  manifest  thai  there  were  two  parties  in  the  meeting,  headed 

by  Phaeneas  and  Thoas.      The  former  wished  to  regard  Antiodiits 

as  a  mediator   in   the   controversies    between    themselves    and   the 

Romans  :  the  latter  as  a  general  in  a  now  acknowledged  war.     The 

opinion  of  Thoas  prevailed ;  for  it  was  idle  to  expect  the  Romans  to 

submit  their  case  to  the  arbitration  of  a  foreign  king.      Antiochus 

was  declared  "  strategus  "  or  general  of  the  Aetolian  League,  to  act 

in    consultation    with    the   thirty   regular   counsellors,   who   in  the 

League  constitution  were  known  as  Apocleti. 

The  roar  is  The  only  subject  left  for  discussion  was  not  whether  war  shoold 

toil  iegun    ^  begun,  but  how  best  to  begin  it     The  result  of  the   deliberation 

aiiiiik  on       *™*   '*'^'   '''*   '''^'   point   of  attack   should    be   Chalcis,  which  the 

Chalcii,        Aetolians    had    lately   vainly   attempted.       Antiochus    acted   wiih 

promptness.     He  marched  through  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  mtb 

1000   infantry,    met   the  Aetolian   levy  at   Chaeroneia,    jntched  his 

camp  at  Salganeus,  which  commands  the  northern  entrance  of  the 

Euripus,  and   at    once    crossed   over   by    sea   into   Euboea.     Tbe 

Aetolian  commanders  were  met  by  some  of  the  chief  men  of  Cbaids, 

headed   by   Mictio,  who  in  answer  to  their  request   that,  withoat 

renouncing  their  friendship  with  Rome,  they  would  receive  Antiochus 

as  an  ally  and  friend  who  had  come  to  liberate  Greece,  replied  thai 

they  knew  of  no   Greek  city  which  had  either  a  Roman  garrison  or 

paid  tribute  to  Roine,  and  therefore  were  at  a  loss  to  understand 

whom  the  king  was  come  to  liberate,  or  from  whom.    They  decliiKd 

to  receive  him  within  their  walls  and  would  make  no  terms  with  ibem 

or  him  unless  ihey  left  the  island.     Once  more  the  Aetolians  were 

fein  to  abandon  Chalcis :  and  the  king,  who  had  remained  by  his 

ships,  resolved  to  return  to  Demetrias,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  fiitnit 

movements  by  attempting  to  secure  allies. 

7-^  The  Achaeans  received  his  envoys  at  their  meeting  at  A^nm, 

Achatans     at  which  Flamininus  was  present.     Mopes  bad  been  entertained  of 

deflamuar  divided    counsels    in    Achaia   from   a   supposed ,  jealousy  between 

™''*    .        Philopoemen  and  Flamininus.     But  the  vain  braggings  of  the  royal 

•md  tki        envoys,  backed  by  (he  invectives  of  the  Aetolians,  who  claimed  the 

Attoliatis.     credit  of  the  defeat  of  Philip,  were  met  by  a  sconifiil  speech  of 
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Flamininus,  who  pointed  to  ihe  weakness  of  the  king's  forces  when 
compared  to  the  high  talk  of  covering  the  sea  with  his  ships  and 
flooding  the  land  with  his  soldiers  ;  and  appealed  to  the  meeting  to 
decide  between  these  vain  boasts  and  the  tried  faith  and  power  of 
Rome.  The  decision  was  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
alliance  and  of  proclaiming  war  with  the  Aeiolians  and  Antiochus. 

Elsewhere   the    king's   legates   were  more    &vourably  received.    Tie 
The    Boeotians,  who  had  not  forgiven  the  punishment  their  own  Bocatiani 
treachery  bad  brought  upon  them  two  years  before  at  the  bands  of  ""''"''■ 
Flamininus,  did  not,  indeed,  give  a  definite  answer,  hut  promised  to 
give  it  to  Antiochus  in  person  when  he  came  to  them  ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  ready  to  join  him  if  they  could  feel  a  reason- 
able hope  of  his  success. 

Amynander,    king   of  the   Athamanes,   was    another   whom    the  Amynan- 
machinations  of  the  king's  envoys  drew  into  his  alliance.     He  owed  d€r  joins 
much  to  Roman  protection  at  the  lime  of  the  Macedonian  war ;  but  '^"f"^'""- 
be  was   under   the   influence  of  his   wife   Apamia  and    her   brother 
Philip,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
were  beguiled  by  a  hint  that,  if  they  could  persuade  Amynander  to 
join  Antiochus,  they  should  be  rewarded  by  Philip  being  made  king 
of  Macedonia. 

But    while   these   negotiations  were   going   on,  Antiochus   was  chalcis 
preparing   for  a   blow    which   was    rendered   effective    almost   by  occupitdby 
accident.     On  his  return  to  Lamia  and  Demetrias  he  sent  off  his  ■^"'n**"* 
general  Menippus  with  about  3000  men,  and  his  admiral  Polyxenidas  autumn  of 
with  his  ships,  to  make  one  more  attempt  on  Chalcis,  before  the  place  j^^^, 
had  been  strengthened  by  the  reinforcements  which  he  heard  were 
to  be  thrown  into  it  by  king  Eumenes  and  the  Achaeans.     He 
followed  in   person  some  few  days  afterwards  with  6000  men  and  a 
few  Aetolians  who  meanwhile  had  mustered  at  Lamia.     They  were 
loo  late  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  reinforcements  from  Eumenes 
and  Achaia ;  but  while  Menippus  was  encamped  at  Salganeus,  500  DestrucHen 
Roman    soldiers    sent     by    Flamininus,    and    accompanied    by    the  "f "  *«'>' '/ 
Chalcidian  Mictio  (who  had  gone  to  ask  for  them),  came  in  sight.  *™,'"' 
Finding  their  road  to  Aulis  blocked,  these  men  returned  to  Delium 
and  encamped  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  coast ;  and  not 
expecting  to  be  attacked,  as  war  had  not  been  declared,  strayed 
about  the  country  in  search  of  food  and  firing  without  any  precautions. 
Menippus  took  advantage  of  this  to  attack  and  cut  them  off,  and 
only  a  small  part   of  them  escaped.     Thus   the    first  blood   had 
t>een  shed  by  the  king.     War  would  doubtless  have  been  proclaimed 
in  any  case  ;  but  it  was  important  in  a  religious  point  of  view  that 
the  Romans  should  have  such  definite  ground  for  proclaiming  it. 
This  was  rendered  still  more  valid  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
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Romans  had  been  kiUed  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  ApoDo 
at  Delium ;  for  the  profonation  of  this  asylum  would  entail  tbe 
wrath  and  vengeance  of  the  gods. 

But  its  immediate  effect  was  the  admission  of  Antiochus  to 
Chalcis.  He  had  arrived  at  Aulis  with  his  main  anny,  just  as 
the  success  of  Menippus  silenced  the  Romanising  party  at  Chalcis, 
the  leaders  of  which  effected  their  escape.  The  soldiers  of  Achaia 
and  Eumenes  occupied  for  a  short  time  the  town  of  Salganeus,  and 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  force  a  castle  on  the  Euripus  :  but  both 
had  eventually  to  evacuate  these  places ;  and  Antiochus  took  un- 
disputed possession  of  Chalcis  and  with  it  the  whole  of  Euboea. 
iVinter  1/  The  king  had  made  up  his  mind  to  winter  at  Chalcis  ;  and  he 

igi-igi.      was  soon  actively  employed  in  negotiations  with  various  Greek  states. 
^^j     Hannibal  had  warned  him  that  a  combination  of  these  states  fonned 
ij„g  but  a  rotten   foundation   on  which   to  rest.      But   Hannibal's  polkj 

Aniiochui.  had  been  rejected,  and  the  king  was  eager  to  enroll  allies.  To  the 
Eleans,  who  complained  that  their  opposition  to  the  Achaean  pro- 
clamalion  of  war  had  put  them  in  danger  of  invasion,  he  sent  1000 
men.  To  the  Epirotes,  who  expressed  affection  for  him,  but  ui^ 
that  they  were  too  much  exposed  to  invasion  from  Italy  to  move, 
he  promised  to  send  relief  Boeotia  he  visited  in  person,  and  ns 
welcomed  in  Thebes  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Some  flimsy 
pretence  indeed  was  kept  up  of  disclaiming  hostility  to  Rome,  but  in 
&ct  the  Boeotians  voted  to  join  the  king  against  her.  In  Thessaly 
he  held  a  conference  at  Demetrias :  some  of  the  towns  were  ready 
to  join  at  once,  some  were  hostile,  some  temporised. 
Hannibal  Hannibal,  who  was  present,  urged  that,  as  his  own  plan  had 

advises         been    rejected,  it   was   supremely  necessaiy  for   the  success   of  tbe 
thai  Oi        present  policy  that  the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  the 
ifSflania    '''"S   **^   Macedonia    should    be    secured.       The    former   might   be 
should  ie      obtained  by  working  on  his  secret  feelings  of  anger  at  his  subonBB- 
HWB  mtr.      ation   to   Rome  ;  the  latter  by  directing  Seleucus,  son  of  Antiochus, 
to  invade  Macedonia  from  Lysimachcia,  and  so  give  Philip  enough 
to  do  in  his  own  country.     His  advice,  as  before,  was  rejected,  and 
Philip  was  even  needlessly  provoked.     In  the  course  of  his  prepress 
Tie  through  Thessaly  it  occurred  to  Antiochus  to  show  his  goodwill  10 

uniuried  [hg  Macedonians  by  collecting  for  burial  the  bones  of  those  (rf  tbwn 
Cvnos"  *'"'  ^^^  fallen  at  Cynoscephalae,  and  had  been  left  unburied.  This 
ripkalai.  '"  itself  was  a  reflection  on  Philip,  and  to  make  that  reflection  man 
pointed  he  employed  for  the  business  the  new  pretender  to  tbe 
Macedonian  kingdom,  Philip  of  Megalopolis.  Having  taken  over  • 
considerable  number  of  Thessalian  towns,  of  which  Pherae  alme 
made  serious  resistance  until  he  came  to  Larissa,  he  (bund  bis 
position  near  the  latter  town  threatened  by  a  combined  force  o( 
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Romans  under  the  praetor  Baebius  and  Macedonians  under  king 
Philip ;  and  therefore,  dismissing  his  Aeiolian  and  Athamanian  allies 
for  the  winter,  he  retired  to  Chalcis. 

Chalcis  proved  to  be  the  king's  Capua.     He  had  ^len  in  love  AnHoeimi 
vrMt  a  young  Greek  lady  there,  and  now  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  at  Ckakii, 
great  pomp,  followed  by  a  round  of  festivities  and  gaieties.      While  "'""^"f 
thus  occupied  he  neglected  business  of  all  kinds ;   and  his  army, 
sharing  in  the  dissipations  of  its  leader,  degenerated  Iwth  in  discipline 
and  physical  condition.     To  the  original  error  therefore  of  the  plan 
of  the  war  was  now  added  a  fatal  slackness  in  the  preparations 
for  it,  which  affected  his  alhes  no  less  than  his  own  troops.     The 
spring    saw    his    army   disorganised    and  no    appearance   of    the 
promised  forces  from  Greece.     On  going  to  Acamania,  to  secure  the  Aittiochut 
adherence  of  the  Acamanians,  he  found  he  same  division  of  opinion  "■  ^f''- 
and   interests  as   elsewhere.      Some  of  the  leading  men  were  in  his  """"■ 
fevour,  and  some  of  the  towns,  such  as  Stratus  and  Medion,  fell  into 
bis  hands  :  but  Thyreum  closed  its  gates  and  refused  to  make  any 
alliance    without    the    sanction    of    Rome ;    and    the    Leucadians, 
encouraged   or   overawed   by   the   proximity  of  the   Roman   fleet, 
declined  to  commit  themselves.     The  king  everywhere  professed  to 
be  wholly  disinteresteti,  and  that  he  had  come  not  to  annex,  but  to 
set  free.     He  was  soon  recalled  by  graver  news. 

The  early  spring  of  191  had  been  spent  by  the  praetor  Baebius,  igi,  Af. 
in  conjunction  with  king  Philip,  in  securing  or  recovering  numerous  Acini's 
cities    in   Thessaly.     He   was   besieging    the   pretender    Philip   of  '^^''fp''- 
Magalopolis  in  Pelinnaeum,  on  the  upper  Peneius,  and  king  Philip  arritia  in 
was    investing    Limnaeum,    a  few    miles   to   the    north,  when   the  Tiutsaiy. 
consul  M'.  Acilius  arrived  with  a  fresh  army  of  above  32,000  men. 
The  two  towns  quickly  surrendered  ;  and   the  pretender   Philip  was 
sent  in  chains  to  Rome,  after  having  been  saluted  in  mockery  as 
king  by  the  Macedonian  troops,  and  as  "  cousin "  by  Philip. 

This  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  many  other  towns  with  Suddtn 
the  garrisons  placed  in  them  by  Antiochus.      Almost  at  a  blow  the  '"^^t" 
whole  work  of  the  previous  autumn  and  winter  was  undone;  and  Zgg^gf 
Antiochus  hurried  back  to  his  army  at  Chalcis,  to  meet  his  enemies,  Amiockus 
no   longer  as   the   acknowledged   champion    of  Greece,   but   as   an   in  Grttct. 
invader  driven  to  his  last  hold.     Town  after  town  between  him  and 
I.arissa    opened    its   gates   to    the    consul,  —  Pharsalus,    Scotussa, 
Pherae,  Crannon, — and  iheir  garrisons  either  enlisted  under  king 
Philip  or  were  allowed  to  depart  disarmed  to  Demetrias.    Hanniljal's 
warning   was    amply  justified :    at    the  first   touch  of  danger  the 
imaginary  Greek  alliance  had  melted  into  air. 

The    king    sent    urgent    messages    to    the     Aetolians     for    their  - 
promised  contingent,    Slowly  and  reluctantly  4000  of  them  mustered 
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at  Hypata  and  Heracleia,  while  the  king  found  that  even  his 
reinforcements  from  Asia  were  delayed,  and  that  his  whole  anny 
amounted  only  to  10,000  men.  With  these  he  entrenched  himself  to 
the  south  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  which  he  strengthened  by  a 
trench,  a  double  stockade,  and  in  parts  by  a  walL  On  the  Aetolians 
he  enjoined  the  task  of  guarding  the  mountain  paths  by  which  the 
Persians  had  in  old  times  got  to  the  rear  of  Leonidas.  By  this  time 
they  had  abandoned  Hypata  and  were  concentrated  in  Heiacleia, 
and  disliked  the  idea  of  dividing  their  forces  :  for  if  the  king  won 
the  victory,  they  were  looking  forward  to  join  in  the  pursuit  and 
plunder  ;  if  he  lost,  they  desired  to  keep  together  for  defence.  How^ 
ever  2000  of  them  were  eventually  told  off  to  guard  three  points 
at  which  the  mountains  were  passable.  The  loftiest  was  called 
Callidromus,  and  here  600  Aetolians  were  stationed,  but  seem  to 
have  felt  so  secure  that  they  kept  but  careless  guard. 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  army  had  arrived  at  the  etttraoce  of  the 
pass  after  laying  waste  the  country  round  Hypata  and  Heradeia. 
The  defences  raised  by  Antiochus  were  sufficiently  strong  to  bt 
defended  by  his  light-armed  troops,  while  his  heavy-armed  remained 
in  reserve  drawn  up  in  phalanx.  But  Acilius  knew  of  the  possi- 
bility of  outflanking  him  by  means  of  the  mountain  passes.  Tvo 
of  his  legates,  M.  Porcius  Cato  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  with  2000 
men  apiece,  were  despatched  to  make  the  attempt  Flaccoi 
apparently  failed  to  arrive  at  the  point  at  which  he  aimed,  hut  Calo 
was  more  successful.  Having  obtained  a  countryman  as  guide  be 
began  the  ascent  of  Callidromus,  until,  as  darkness  was  coming  on, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  guide  had  lost  his  way.  But  CatOL, 
accompanied  by  one  L.  Maelius,  who  was  a  good  mountaineer,  set 
out  in  quest  of  the  path.  In  spite  of  the  darkness  of  the  moonless 
night  these  two  hit  the  track  and  placed  landmarks  to  guide  tbem. 
They  thus  led  their  men  towards  the  summit,  and  as  they  neared  il 
found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  of  whose  numbeis  they 
were  ignorant.  Some  of  the  cohors  Firmana  (veterans  from  the 
colony  of  Firmum)  made  a  rush  to  the  front,  captured  one  of  the 
enemy,  and  learnt  that  they  were  600  Aetolians.  Reassured  as  to 
the  number  opposed  to  them  they  continued  their  advance.  The 
Aetolians  tied  almost  without  a  blow,  or  were  surprised  and  killed, 
and  Cato  on  descending  found  himself  above  the  rear  of  Antiocha^ 

Meanwhile  the  main  Roman  army,  with  great  exertion  and  sane 
loss,  had  carried  the  first  stockade,  but  were  imable  to  make  their 
way  over  the  second  in  face  of  the  sarissae  of  the  phalanx,  and  under 
fire  of  (he  ballistae  and  other  artillery  placed  at  the  various  points  of 
vantage.     But  Antiochus  himself  had  been  wounded  in  the  face  by 
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a  stone  and  had  retired  to  the  rear  and  when  Cato's  force  appeared  TMtMHffs 
above  them,  his  men  at  first  believed  it  to  be  an  Aetolian  reinforce-  ^""-  '9'- 
meni ;  but  were  seiied  with  panic,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the 
truth,  and  turned  to  flight.  Though  the  various  hindrances  which 
bad  been  placed  across  the  pass  prevented  a  rapid  or  general 
pursuit,  many  were  killed  by  the  cavalry  and  Cato's  contingent,  who 
punued  as  far  as  Scarpheia.  The  king  did  not  halt  until  he 
reached  Elateia,  where  he  collected  the  remains  of  his  army,  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Chalcis.  Only  500  are  said  to 
have  remained  of  the  10,000  which  he  had  brought  with  him:  the 
rest  had  perished  in  the  battle,  or  had  been  cut  off  by  the  cavalry 
as  they  wandered  helplessly  through  the  country,  or  had  been  made 
prisoners. 

There  was,  of  course,  an  end  of  any  farther  resistance  in  Greece.  BmoHb 
The  Boeotian  cities,  conscious  of  their  defection  and  of  their  help-  submiu. 
lessness,  sent  out  deputations  from  all  directions  with  suppliant 
wreaths  and  every  sign  of  humiliation.  Acilius  treated  them  with 
coDtemptuous  lenity, — only  at  one  spot,  the  temple  of  Itonian  Pallas 
in  the  territory  of  Coroneia, — was  he  irritated  by  the  sight  of  a  statue 
of  Antiochus  into  giving  permission  to  his  men  to  pillage,  but  even 
that  permission  was  soon  withdrawn,  and  the  Boeotians  were  made  to 
suffer  nothing  more  than  a  severe  rebuke. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  Atilius,  in  com.  The 
mand  of  a  Roman  squadron  in  the  Peiraeus  had   intercepted  a  large  praviaen 
fleet  of  provision  shipis  from  Asia  off  the  island  of  Andros,  sinking  j''J'i 
some  and  capturing  others  ;  while  ten  war  vessels  which  had  arrived  i^ttrctfitd 
at  Throoium,  on  hearing  of  the  disaster,  at  once  departed,  some  going 
to  Asia  and  some  to  Demetrias,  in  case  the  king  should  be  there. 
But  Antiochus  had  not  ventured  to  remain  in  Greece.     Taking  his  AntiechMS 
young  wife  with  him  he  embarked  at  once,  and  arrived  safely  at  go"  'o 
Epb^US,  having  eluded  the  Ronian  squadron.  Efktsta, 

The  consul  was  at  once  admitted  into  Chalcis,  the  royal  com-  Adiius 
Diander  having  escaped  before  his  arrival,  and  the  whole  of  Euboea  """f'" 
quietly  submitted.      Acilius,   having   thus   secured   Euboea,   relumed  ^""'"'■ 
to  his  position  at  Tliermopylae.     L.  Scipio  and  Cato  were  sent  to 
announce  his  success  at  Rome,  where  a  three  days'  suppiicatio  was 
decreed,  made  the  more  joyfiJi   by  the  ovatio  of  Fulvius   Nobilior  on   Tht 
hb  return  from  Spain.     Meanwhile  Acilius  had  to  deal  with  the  ^"•'l"'"- 
Aetolians.     Their  army  was  still  at  Heracleia  immediately  north  of 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae.      He  sent  them  a  message,   pointing  out 
that   Greece   was   pacified,  and   they  isolated,   and   urging    them  to  Fall  of 
submit  and  obtain  pardon  for  their  infatuated  conduct.     Receiving  Htrackia. 
no  indication  of  submission  in  response  to  this  appeal,  he  laid  siege 
to  Heracleia.     The  Aetolians,  though  in  such  inadequate  numbers, 
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made  a  desperate  and  even  heroic  defence  ;  and  it  was  not  till  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  constant  sleeplessness — 

Ever  the  labour  of  fifty  thai  had  to  be  done  by  Eire — 
at  the  end  of  nearly  a  month,  that  they  at  last  smrendered  the 
citadel,  when  the  town  was  already  in  Roman  hands.  Aniong  die 
prisoners  was  Damocritus,  who  had  haughtily  answered  Flamininus, 
when  he  demanded  the  text  of  the  decree  passed  by  the  Aettdian 
assembly  to  invite  Antiochus,  that  "he  would  give  it  him  in  Italy, 
when  the  Aetolians  had  encamped  there." 

The  fall  of  Heracleia  seems  to  have  convinced  the  Aetolian 
League  that  they  were  in  grave  danger,  and  envoys  were  sent  to 
Acilius  to  ask  for  a  tnice  and  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  They 
were  indeed  in  a  peculiar  position.  Philip  of  Macedon  had  not  been 
present  at  Thermopylae,  but  had  met  the  consul  soon  afterwards, 
excused  his  absence  on  the  score  of  illness,  and,  while  he  was 
engaged  at  Heracleia,  had  undertaken  for  him  the  siege  of  Lamia. 
But  that  he  was  not  whole-hearted  in  promoting  the  Roman  cause 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  and  was  in  fact  shown  by  a 
curious  incident.  The  Aetolians  had  not  wholly  desfiaired  of  theii 
cause  after  Thermopylae,  encouraged  by  the  obstinate  defence  of 
Heracleia :  and  had  in  fact  despatched  envoys  to  Antiochus  ai 
Ephesus,  urging  him  to  renew  the  attempt  on  Greece,  and  at  any 
rate  to  send  them  money  to  support  the  war.  The  king  was 
lavish  in  promises  of  a  second  expedition,  and  gave  the  money 
asked,  but  retained  Thoas,  one  of  the  ambassadors,  under  some 
honourable  pretext,  sending  Nicander  home  with  his  graciom 
message.  Nicander  found  the  Romans  in  possession  of  Heracleia, 
but  Lamia  freed  from  its  siege.  This  had  come  about  by  ibc 
jealousy  of  the  Romans,  who  had  not  wished  Phdip  lo  have  the 
prestige  of  its  capture,  or  the  credit  of  sparing  it  when  taken; 
and  the  consul  had  accordingly  bidden  him  desist  from  the  siege 
Phdip  had  obeyed  and  transferred  his  camp  to  some  distance  from 
Lamia,  but  no  doubt  with  some  bitter  feelings  as  to  his  subjection  w 
Rome.  At  any  rate  when  Nicander,  leaving  the  money  at  Lamia, 
tried  to  make  his  way  home  between  the  camps,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Macedonian  pickets,  and  was  taken  to  the  king.  }ic 
expected  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner ;  but  to  his  surprise  was  honour- 
ably entertained,  and  had  an  interview  with  Philip  in  which  that 
,,  monarch  pointed  out  to  him  the  mischief  which  the  AetoUans  had 
done  by  bringing  first  the  Romans,  and  then  Antiochus,  into  Greea; 
and  urged  that  "  they  should  forget  the  past,  adhere  loyally  to 
himself,  and  not  look  out  to  take  advantage  of  each  othei's 
difhculties."       He  bade   him    take   this  message  to  the  Aetdian 
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government,  and  sent  him  off  under  safe  escort.  This  was  no 
obscure  hint  that  Philip  had  still  hopes  of  a  revival  of  Macedonian 
influence,  at  the  exftense  of  Roman  supremacy,  and  it  no  doubt 
helped  to  encourage  the  obstinacy  of  the  Aetolians. 

For  all  negotiations  failed.      When  the  fall   of  Heradeia  in-  TJU 
duced   Phaeneas,  the  Aetolian  strategus,  to  send  envoys  to  Acilius,  AtMiant 
the  consul  treated  them  with  haughtiness,  and  refused  to  listen  to  "^^J^ 
their  arguments,  but  granted  a  ten  days'  truce  while  he  was  engaged  fgy,^ 
in  distributing  the  spoil  of  Heracleia,  sending  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  to  tyi. 
them  at  Hypata  with  his  ultimatum,  who  refiised  to  enter  into  argu- 
ment, and  demanded  unconditional  submission.      This  after  some 
hesitation  they  agreed  to  make  to  Acilius  in  person.       On  accepting 
their  submission  Acilius  told  Phaeneas  and  his  colle^ues  what  the 
Romans  required  of  them ;  they  must  undertake  not  to  go  to  Asia 
either  as   an    army  or  individually ;   must    surrender  the   Epirote 
Menestratus,    in    command    of  their    troops    at    Naupactus,    and 
king   Amynander  of  Athamania.      Upon  their  demurring  to   this 
abandonment  of  their  allies,  Acilius  roughly  informed  them  that  they 
were  dediticii  and   must   do   what    they  were   told.     They  were  no 
longer  ambassadors,  but  subjects,  and  he  could  even  put  them  in 
chains.      He  went  so  far  as  actually  to  cause  them  to  be  fettered. 
Though  be  immediately  countermanded  this,  Phaeneas  was  so  com- 
pletely cowed  chat  he  assented   to  all  demands,  only  asking  time 
\a   obtain    the    ratification    of  the   Aetolian    assembly.       But  the 
Aetolian  assembly  at  Hypata  indignantly  rejected  the  peace,  fiuions 
ai  the  treatment  of  their  strategus,  and  encouraged  by  Nicander's 
report  of  the  promises  of  Antiochus,  and  of  the  words  of  king  Philip. 

Acilius  therefore  was  obliged  to  continue  the  war.     The  Aetolian  tIu  loar 
forces  were  concenliated  at   Naupactus,  and   to  that  place  he  now  viM  tit 
directed  his  attack.     For  two  months  in  the  autumn  of  191  the  siege  -y*""" 
of  Naupactus  went  on.     It  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling,  and  with  ffg^t^^g, 
its  lall  Aetolia  as  a  nation  would,  it  was  believed,  cease  to  exist.     In  i^i 
their  despair  the  League  government  turned  to  Flamininus,  who  had  (aaranH). 
been  engaged  all  this  summer  in  composing  the  disturbances  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus caused  by  the  refusal  of  Elis  and  Messenia  to  be  enrolled  in 
ihe  Achaean  League,  and  had  just  arrived   at   the   Roman  camp  at 
Naupaaus.      TTiough  they  had  in  former  times  rejected  his  counsel 
and  insulted  his  person,  they  knew  that  his  policy  In  Greece  had 
e\'er  been  to  preserve  nationalities,  and  that  he  had  already  saved 
Chalcis  from  punishment  at  the  hands  of  Acilius ;    and  as  a  last 
chance  they  begged  his  interposition  in  their  behalf. 

Flamininus  did  not  give  them  any  hopes  at  first ;  but  he  aaually 
obtained  for  them  what  they  wanted.  His  view,  which  he  con- 
trived to   impress  upon  the  consul,  was  founded  on  the  desire  to   1  ^ 
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On  i/u         preserve    north-western    Greece   as  a    counterpoise   (o    Philip  of 

iHftr-  Macedon,  who  had  been  recovering  considerable  power,  iKniunally 

/^nticit  of    i„^ggj  ijj,  |i,g  permission  of  the  consul  and  in  the  service  of  Rome,  but, 

iniif,  3^  ^3S  known  perhaps  to  Flamininus,  with  secret  hopes  of  a  mon 

Aeiliut        independent  position  in  the  future.     He  pointed  out  to  Acilius  thu 

abandons      he  would  not  do  Well  to  spend  his  whole  year  of  office  (now  drawing 

'n  "^if  '"  *  <^''*s*)  '"  the  capture  of  two  cities,  while  he  left  Philip  the  credii 

'  and    material   advantage  of  his   conquests   of  Demetrias,    and  in 

Dolopia,  Aperantia,  and  Perrhaebia,  which  would  in  effect  become 

again  provinces  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom.     Acilius,  who  does  doc 

seem  lo  have  been  a  strong  man,  and  perhaps  was  a  corrupt  one, 

listened   lo   these  representations.      He   had  obtained  ample  wealth 

lo   adom    a    triumph,  and   he  was  willing    to    leave    the    rest  a 

Flamininus,  even  at  the  cost  of  desisting  from  what  was  almoa 

a  successful  siege.     Flamininus  therefore  suggested  to  the  besi^ed 

Aeiolians   that   they   should    ask   for  a  truce    to   enable    them  lo 

send  ambassadors  to  Rome.     This  was  granted,  and  an  embassy 

from  the  Epirotes,  who  had  assisted  Antiochus  with  money  ihougti 

not  with  men,  was  also  referred  to  Rome.     Finally  Philip  of  Mau- 

don  —  who  had  been  engaged  during  the  siege  of  Naupactos  in 

taking  over  Demetrias  and  recovering  the  districts  lately  occupied 

by  the  Aetolians — still  took  care  to  openly  identify  himself  with  the 

Roman  success :  he  sent  ambassadors  to  congratulate  the  Senate, 

and  begged  leave  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  on  the  Captol  and 

present  an  oblaiion  of  gold.     Whatever  bitterness  there  was  in  his 

heart,  and   whatever   suspicions  were    entertained  at  Rome,  were 

carefully  concealed.     The  Senate  gave  a  gracious  answer,  reinitiMJ 

the  remainder  of  his  war  indemnity,  and  sent  back  his  son  Demetrius. 

who  was  residing  as  a  hostage  at  Rome. 

RttuUs  if  This  was  the  end  of  the  first  year's  war  with  Antiochus,  in  which 

""      ,         it  was  settled  definitely  that  in  European  Greece  at  any  rale  he  was 

'of"i^i^     to  have   no   concern.      But   he  was   slow  to  appreciate  his  position. 

His  promises  of  a  return  in  the  next  year  with  greater  forces,  his 

immediate  calling  out  of  troops  from  his  distant  satrapies  for  the 

ncKl  campaign,  showed  thai  the  voices  of  flatterers  could  still  dose 

his  ears  to  the  truth.      The   Romans  might  be   fought  again  in 

Greece  :     but  what   if  they   attacked   him   in  Asia .''     His  courtiers 

lold  him  that  that  was  impossible.       Only  Hannibal  was  more  clear- 

Antiockus    sighted  or  more  honest  than  the  rest,  and  ventured  to  say  "he  «'a= 

not  safe        ralher  surprised   at   their  not  being  there  already  than  doubtfiil  of 

'*  ■"'"'■       their    coming :     the    king    must    prepare    to   light    for  Asia  itself 

Roused  by  these   faithful   words  to  a  sense  of  danger,  the  king 

proceeded   to   strengthen  his  posts  in  the  Chersonese,    thai  die)' 

might  be  capable  of  blocking  the  Roman  march.     But  that  was 
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only  one  narrow  gate.     The  sea  was  open,  and  the  Roman  fleet  was  The 
on  ihe  move.     It  was  now  under  the  command  of  C.  Livius  Salinator.  Soman 
He    had   been  acting  with  vigour   from    the  first ;    had    punished  ■^'^-  '*"■ 
Cephallenia  and  Zakynthus  for  their  participation  in  the  cause  of  the 
Aetolians ;    and  then,    taking   over   the    old   fleet    from  Atilius  at 
the   Peiraeus,  crossed   to   Delos,  and    thence    to  the  coast   of  Asia 
Minor.     The  king  hurried  back  to  Ephesus,  and  allowed  his  admiral 
Polyxenidas  to  engage  the  enemy,  while  he  was  himself  busied  in 
collecting  land  forces.     Polyxenidas  was  anxious  to  attack  the  Roman 
fleet  at  once,  before  they  could  be  joined  by  the   ships  of  Eumenes 
and  Rhodes ;  and  in  the  engagement  off  Phocaea  Eumenes  arrived 
almost  in  the  moment  of  the  Roman  victory,  and  the  Rhodians  only 
joined   the  next  day,  as  the   Romans  were  pursuing  the   royal  fleet  Defeat  ^ 
towards  Ephesus.       But  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  farther  "^.^''i' 
operations.     The  Roman  ships  were  hauled  up  at  Canae,  opposite  the  'p'/J^.^^ 
south  coast  of  Lesbos,  and  protected  by  a  ditch  and  stockade.     The 
retaliation  was  begun  :  for  the  first  time  a  Roman  force  was  wintering 

It  is  true  that  the  Roman  diflficulties  in  Greece,  which  might   Tfa 
interfere   with   an   attack  on  Asia,   were   not   yet  at  an   end.      The  '^''o'w 
Aetolian  embassy  had  failed,  and  the  Aetolians  were  still  at  war  with  ^J'/^,7j 
Rome.     Before  their  audience  with  the  Senate  the  news  of  the  victory 
off  Phocaea  had  reached  Rome,  and  the  senators  were  not  disposed 
to  make  any  concessions.     They  were  required  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  Roman  people,  to  pay  looo  talents,  and  to  make  a  treaty  of  • 

oAensive  and  defensive  alliance  ;  and   upon   the  legates  desiring  to 
know  on  what  points  they  were  to  submit  to  the  will  of  Rome,  they 
were  retiised  an  answer,  and  ordered  to  quit  Rome  the  same  day, 
and  Italy  within  fifteen.      But  this  afforded  Antiochus  no  foothold  in 
Greece.       The  Aetolians  found  their  southern  seaboard  ravaged  by 
the  Achaeans,  and  could  do  nothing  but  occupy  Corax,  the  heights 
over  Naupactus,  in  the  expectation  that  this  town  would  be  the  first 
point  of  the  Roman  attack  in  the  spring.     Acilius,  however,  who  igo. 
began    the   campaign   of    190   before   the   arrival   of  his   successor,  ^"hui 
preferred  to  secure  the  towns  on   the  road  to   Naupactus  before  [j,l,-.„nd 
attacking  Naupactus  itself      He  besieged  and  took  Lamia,  which  tuicgrs 
had  all  but  fallen  to  Philip  in  the  previous  year ;  and  then  proceeded  Ampkissa. 
to  invest  Ampbissa,  which  promised  to  make  a  stout  resistance. 

His  successor,   L.   Cornelius  Scipio,  to  whom  the  province  of  Arrivalof 
Greece  had  been  assigned  without  lot,  on  the  promise  of  his  brother  ""  Scipios, 
Afiicanus  to  accompany  him  as  a  legatus,  arrived  towards  the  end  of       ■'   ^' 
July  with  a  consular  army  at  ApoUonia,  and  marched  across  Epirus 
and  Thessaly  to  the  head  of  the  Malian  gulf.     The  Aetolians  were 
to  be  attacked  at  every  point,  and  Hypata,  their  chief  town  in  that 
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district,  was  summoned  to  surrender,  but  refused  to  do  so  without  orders 
from  the  League  government.     The  consul  would  not  stay  to  besiege 
it,  but   sending  on  Africanus  towards  Amphissa  with  a   contingent, 
followed  more  slowly  with  his  main  army.     Africanus  was  met  by  a 
deputation  from  Athens  pleading  for  mercy  to  the  Aetolians.     He 
gave  them  hopes  of  liberal  treatment ;  but  when  the  consul  arrived  he 
reiterated  the  terms  of  the  Senate, — unconditional  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  Roman  people,  and  payment  of  looo  talents.     The  first 
might  be  admitted,  at  any  rate  in  words :  for  the  latter  they  had 
not  the  means.      After  consultation  a  fresh   embassy  was  sent  from 
Hypata  asking  that  the  sum  demanded  should  be  lessened,  and  thai 
the  submission  should  exclude  the  personal   slavery  of  any  Actoliaiu 
Truce/ar     That  was  rejected.      But  the  Athenians  at  length  obtained  for  tbetn 
III  monlKs   ^jj  armistice  for  six  months   to  allow  of  fresh  embassies  to  Rome. 
^Aetaliaiu     Thereupon  the  siege  of  Amphissa  was  broken  up,  Acilius  departed 
igo.  foi^  l>^yi  ^nd  the  consul  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  his 

march  towards  the  Hellespont,  with  all  anxiety  as  lo  movements  in 
Greece  at  an  end.  In  fact  the  six  months'  armistice,  though  granted 
with  difficulty,  and  as  an  extreme  favour  to  the  Aetolians,  exactly 
suited  his  plans.  It  left  him  free  to  act  without  thought  of  immediate 
danger  in  Greece,  and  it  committed  him  to  nothing.  The  terms  to 
be  imposed  on  the  Aetolians  might  be  aggravated  or  alleviated 
hereafter,  according  to  circumstances. 
Ijiyallyef  Before  starting  on  his  northward  march  the  consul  ascertained. 

Phtlif.  by  sending  Gracchus  to  Pella,  that  Philip  was  prepared  to  give  the 

Roman  army  every  facility  and  liberal  supplies  on  their  way 
through  his  dominions ;  and  that  the  roads  and  bridges  were  in  a 
state  to  admit  the  passage  of  an  army.  In  fact  the  king  met  them 
persoitally,  saw  that  everything  was  in  readiness  for  them,  and 
accompanied  them  to  the  Hellespont.  Like  others  he  was  charmed 
by  the  character  and  manners  of  Africanus,  on  whom  also  his  oho 
facile  temper  and  good  breeding  made  a  favourable  impression. 
The  prt-  The   Campaign    of    1 90,  however,   was   destined   to   be    fought 

parationsof  principally   at   sea.     TTie  winter  of   191-190  had   been  spent  by 
^"rtT*"    Antiochus  in  active  preparations.     The  defeat  of  his  ships  in  the 
winter  of     autumn  by  the  Romans,  unsupported  by  the  Rhodians,  convinced  him 
igi-190.      that  he    must  materially  strengthen  his  fleet.      While,    therefore, 
he  remained  himself  in  Phrygia  to  superintend  the  mustering  of  hi^ 
land  forces,  he  sent  Hannibal  to  Phoenicia  to  secure  fresh  vessels 
and  men  from  these  famous  seamen,  leaving  the  defeated  Polyxenidas 
to  repair  the  old  ships  and  build  others.     He  looked  out  every- 
where for  allies, — offering  Eumenes  his  daughter  and   large  con- 
cessions of  territory,  and  sending  even  to  the  Galatians,  who  retained 
some  of  the  warlike  qualities  of  their  original  stock.     Meanwhile  his 
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SOD  Seleucus  was  in  charge  of  the  cities  on  the  sea-coast  of  Asia,  Diviiien  ^ 
whose   loyalty  to   him   was    in    danger  from    the  machinations  of^^V" 
Eiuncnes    and    Rome.        He    found     the    feelings    of    ihe    counlry  ^V." 
favourable  to  him.     The  wintering  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Canae  had 
given    the   towns    a   taste    of    what   a    Roman    occupation    would 
mean.     Complaints  were  beginning  to  be  heard,  as   at   Phocaea, 
where  (he  citizens  had  ha.d   Roman  soldiers  billeted  upon  them,  and 
had  been  required  to  supply  them  with  clothes.     There  was  there- 
fore a  division  of  feeling  in  that  and  other  towns,  the  upper  classes 
being  generaJly  for  the   Roman,  the  lower  for   the   Syrian  alliance. 
All  that  the  magistrates  of  Phocaea  could  do  was  to  give  notice  to 
Seleucus  that  they  meant  to  be  neutral.     But  he  was  aware  of  the 
popular  feeling,  and  promptly  advanced  to  occupy  the  town. 

Meanwhile,the  first  care  ofthe  Roman  admiral  Livius  was  to  secure  Mavementi 
the  passage  of  the  Hellespont.     Early  in  the  spring,  accompanied  of  the 
by  some  Rhodian  ships,  he  sailed  to  Sestos.     The  people  of  that  l^omanflut 
town  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  sent  out  the  priests  of  Cybele  or  ^,J^' 
Galli,  in  solemn  procession  and  clothed  in  their  religious  vestments,  surrenders, 
to  beg  for  mercy.     No  harm,  however,    was  intended  them,  and  Ahyioa 
they  at  once  submitted   to  Roman  orders.     But  Abydos  was  not  """''■ 
so  peacefully  inclined ;  and  Livius  accordingly  blockaded  it,  and  was 
on   the  point  of  receiving  its   submission,  when   he  was  called  south  Poly- 
by  the  news  of  a  severe  defeat  inflicted  on  the  main  Rhodian  fleet  in  xenidas 
the  bay  of  Ephesus  by  the  king's  admiral  Polyxenidas,  himself  an  ^"f^ '** 
exiled  Rhodian.      The  point  of  danger  was  changed  by  this  disaster.    *„,  "" 
The  king's  fleet  would  command  not  only  the  southern  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  but  the  Cydades  and  the  passage  into  Greece.      Livius  The 
therefore  hastily  returned  to  Canae,  got  the  rest  of  his  ships  afloat,  Koman 
and  proceeded  southward.      He  found  Seleucus  already  in  possession  fi"'  M"" 
of  Phocaea,  Cyme,  and  other  towns  ;  and   therefore,  wailing  only  to  "amos 
be    caught  up  by    the  ships  of  Eumenes,  he  steered   straight  for 
Samos.     He  met  with  rough  weather  off  the  headland  of  Cor>'cus ; 
but    the   wind    was    north    and   eventually   brought    him    safe    into 
harbour  at  Samos,  while  it  prevented  Polyxenidas  from  intercepting 
him,  as  he  was  trying  to  do.     Here,  after  demonstrations  at  the 
mouth   of   the   harbour   of  Ephesus,  and   some   not  very  successful 
descents  upon  the  Ephesian  territory,  the  command  of  the  Roman  L. 
fleet  was  taken  over  by  L.  Aemilius  Regillus,  who  had  just  arrived  Aemiliuf 
to  succeed  Livius.     A  council  of  war  was  held  to  decide  on  the  v^ 
course  of  action.     The  object  was  to  destroy  the  king's  fleet,  or  so  ,^ 
to  occupy  it  as  to  prevent  it  from  rendering  any  assistance  either  in  oHiimand. 
the  Hellespont,  or  among  the  Islands,  or  by  keeping  the  allied  fleet 
employed.     Livius  suggested  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Ephesus 
by  sinking  vessels  at  its  entrance.     But  Eumenes  objected  that  they 
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iga.  would  Still  be  obliged  to  keep  watch  ;  for  directly  they  departed,  the 

Ephesians  would  haul  up  the  sunken  vessels.      It  was  finally  decided, 

on  the  advice   of  the   Rhodian  Epicrates,  who   had  joined   with   ten 

vessels  to  supply  the  place  of  those  lost  in  the  recent  disaster,  to 

secure  the  coast  of  Lycia.      This  district  had  once  belonged  to  the 

king  of  Egypt,  at  another  time  to  the  Seleucidae,  and  though  it  was 

now  nominally   free,  Antiochus  had  garrisons  in  several  of  its  towns. 

The  people  disliked  being  connected  with  Rhodes,  and  would  be 

inclined  to  side  with  Antiochus ;  and  it  was  therefore  important  to 

reduce  it  to  obedience. 

Lhiius  L.  Aemitius  remained  with  the  main  fleet  at  Samos,  but  he  sent 

taits  aver     Livius  with  a  small  squadron  of  Roman  and   Rhodian  ships  to  visit 

important     Rho'^ss,  and  to  act  in  regard  to   Lycia  in  accordance  with  the  wish 

tnnni.  iui    of  the  Rhodian  government.     As  he  sailed  down  the  coast,  some  of 

fails  at        the  chief  slates  gave  in  their  adhesion — Miletus,   Myndus,  Hali. 

Paiara.        carnassus,  Cnidus,  and  Cos  ;  but  he  failed  to  take   Patara,  and  after 

dismissing   his   Rhodian  allies  sailed  home.      Aemilius,   on  hearing 

Tit  allitd    of  this  failure,  started  with  the  main  fleet  for  Patara.     But  a  strong 

fieefrtfums  feeling  was  entertained  by  his  officers  that  Ihey  were  neglecting 

""  their   proper  sphere  of  duty,    and   merely   serving   the    interests  of 

Rhodes  ;   and   yielding  to  this  he  returned  to  Samos.      Nor  had  he 

been  there  long  before  important  events  called  the  combined  flee[ 

farther  north  still  to  Elaea,  the  harbour  town  of  Pergamus. 

'I''"  For  while   the  allied   fleet  was  thus   employed   in  the   southern 

iMcasa  of  Aegean,  Seleucus  had  been  carrying  all  before  him  in  Aeolis.    Pattly 

in  Aeo/is      ^V  liberality  and  partly  by  severity  he  had  secured  the  loyalty  of  the 

cities  of  that  district,  and  was   now  actually  invading  the  territories 

of  Eumenes.     He  was  already  devastating  the  country  round  Elaca, 

and  was  approaching  Pergamus.     There  he  was  joined  by  his  lather 

Antiochus   with   a  large   army,   which   was    opposed    without    much 

success  by  sallies  from  the  town  led  by  Atlalus  the  brother  of  king 

Eumenes. 

Antiackas  Thcse   events   naturally  caused   Eumenes   to  hurry   to  Elaea. 

yiiikis  to       Hg   „a5   presently  followed   thither   by  the   combined    Roman  and 

AeKiliiu      Rhodian  fleet ;  for  Aemilius  had  also  received  a  despatch  from  L 

Scipio  announcing  the  submission  of  the  Aetolians  and  his  approach 

to   the   Hellespont.      The   arrival   of  this  formidable  fleet   at  Elaea, 

combined  with  the  news  of  the  Aetolian  failure  and  the  approach  of 

the  Scipios,  induced  Antiochus  to  send  a  herald  offering  to  treat 

with  Aemilius,  encamping  meanwhile   in  great  strength  close  under 

the  walls  of  Etaea.      The  Rhodian  admirals  were  inclined  to  accept 

the  proposal,  but  Eumenes  urged  upon  the  ptaetor  that  he  could  not 

with  propriety  give  terms  to  the  king  when  the  consul  was  so  near; 

or  treat  on  a  good  footing  when  the  king  was  in  such  force  and 
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practically   beleaguering    Pergamus.      These    arguments   were    irre-  igo. 
sistible,  and  Aemilius  briefly  answered  the  king  that  no  negotiation 
was  possible  before  the  arrival  of  the  consul. 

Then  followed  a  kind  of  ptause,  as  if  every  one  were  waiting  for  Waiting 
what  the  coming  of  the  consul  would  bring.  Antiochus,  before  /^  Scifie. 
returning  to  Ephesus,  remained  in  Mysia  with  his  army  for  a  time, 
seeking  to  overawe  the  country,  and  sending  messages  10  induce 
Prusias  of  Bithynia  to  join  him,  who,  however,  had  already  received 
a  despatch  from  Scipio,  and  had  determined  that  it  was  safest  to 
stand  by  the  Romans.  Seleucus  was  driven  from  before  Perga- 
mus by  some  Achaean  allies,  whose  help  Eumenes  had  secured 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  retired  to  Phocaea.  Etimenes  remained 
in  Peigamus :  the  Roman  and  Rhodian  fleets  were  back  at  Samos 
to  prevent  Polyxenidas  from  moving  out  of  Kphesus. 

The  first  event   to  break  this  temporary  calm  was  the  defeat  by  Dtfeai  af 
the  Rhodians  of  the   Phoenician   fleet  for  which   Hannibal  had   been  fiannibal 
sent  to  Tyre.     The  Rhodians  had  been  lying  in  wait  at  the  mouth  "pfjT-  ■ 
of  the  Eurymedon ;  and  had  at  last  sighted  the  Phoenicians  and  ,^,yj 
forced  them  to  fight     In  numbers  they  were  not  unequally  matched  ; 
but  the  superior  seamanship  of  the  Rhodians  had  given  tbem  the 
viaory.     Yet  the  loss  they  inflicted  on  the  Phoenician  ships  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  great     They  only  secured  one  prize,  and 
Hannibal  himself  escaped  into  the  harbour  of  Ephesus. 

In  spite  of  this  reverse  Antiochus  resolved  that  his  fleet  should  AntiiKkui 
make   one   more  attempt  to   conquer  the  enemy.     He  could   not  'f'o'va 
prevent    the   march  of  the  Scipios ;  but  he  hoped  that  he  might  ^^/^ 
embarrass  them  seriously,  if  they  arrived  on  the  Hellespont  to  find  nival 
their  fleet  shattered  and  the  strait  perhaps  in  possession  of  his  ships.  iatlU, 
The   Roman   ships   also  were  for  the  time  almost  alone  at   Samos. 
Many   of  the  Rhodians  were   refitting   at    Patara,    and    Eumenes 
had  gone  to  the  Hellespont  to  assist  the  transport  of  Scipio's  army. 
The   king   reviewed    his    fleet    in    the    harboiu-   of  Ephesus,    and 
conceived  a  plan  for  extricating  it  from  the  blockade.     He  marched 
with  his  army  to  Notium,  the  harbour  town  of  the  ruined  Colophon, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Ephesus,  and  laid  siege  to  it,  ordering  his  fleet 
to  proceed  to  the  same  place.      What  he  had  anticFpated  took  place. 
The  Colophonii,  as  the  people  of  Notium  called  themselves,  sent 
ui^nt  messages  for  help  to  the  Roman  fleet,  which  Aemilius,  tired  of 
a  long  inactivity,  was  glad  to  give. 

But  first   it  was  necessary  to  sail   to   Chios  for  provisions,  that  Soman 
island  having  been  selected  as  a  magazine  of  stores  from  Italy.      On  't'^™'"^ 
his  way  Aemilius  leamt  that  the  king  had  3  large  quantity  of  stores  j.^^   '^ 
collected  at  Teos  on  the  Lydian  coast     He  determined  to  capture 
them ;  and  after  a  faiat  alarm  caused  by  the  sight  of  a  squadron  of 
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pirate  vessels  in  the  bay  he  entered  the  harbour  of  Teos.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  basins,  an  outer  one  in  front  of  the  town,  and  an  inner 
one  called  Garaesticum.  This  last  had  an  entrance  so  narrow  that 
two  ships  found  it  difficult  to  enter  abreast  without  breaking  their 
oars.  The  Romans  rowed  into  the  inner  harbour  and  disembarked 
the  soldiers  in  search  of  plunder.  The  Teian  magistrates  came  as 
suppliants  to  Aemilius,  but  were  told  that  they  had  acted  as 
enemies  in  supplying  Antiochus,  and  that  the  ra.id  would  be  continued 
until  they  supplied  an  equal  amoimt  to  the  Romans.  Polyxenidas, 
the  Icing's  admiral,  got  information  of  the  position  of  the  Roman 
ships,  perhaps  from  the  pirates ;  and  thinking  that  he  had  them 
in  a  trap,  moved  to  the  small  island  called  Macris,  near  the 
southern  promontory  of  the  bay,  and  dropped  anchor  just  out 
of  sight,  intending  under  cover  of  the  next  night  to  block  up  the 
passage  into  the  inner  harbour,  for  which  twenty  ships  would  be 
sufGcient,  and  line  the  shores  and  quays  with  soldiers.  Happily  for 
the  Romans  the  Rhodian  Eudamus  had  warned  them  of  theii 
dangerous  position,  and  Aemilius  had  removed  the  ships  to  the  outer 
harbour.  But  once  there,  both  soldiers  and  sailors  again  disem- 
barked, some  to  bring  wine  and  provisions  from  the  town,  and  some 
to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  what  they  could  get  Tliis  had 
been  going  on  for  some  days,  when  a  rustic  informed  Aemilitis  thai 
the  enemy's  fleet  had  been  Ij^ng  at  anchor  for  two  days  at  Macris 
and  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  making  for  Teos.  Itnmediaiel)- 
the  bugles  sounded  the  recall,  and  the  military  tribunes  hurried  to 
the  town  to  force  the  men  on  board,  and  to  send  out  parties  into  the 
country  to  bring  back  the  foragers.  Town  and  fleet  were  in  a 
sudden  bustle  of  preparation  ;  and  the  excitement  and  hurry  were  so 
great  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  men  could  And  their  proper 
ships.  At  length,  however,  Aemilius  was  able  to  gel  his  ships  out 
of  the  harbour  and  into  line.  Arrived  at  the  open  bay  they  sighted 
the  enemy  coming  towards  them  in  a  double  line  of  much  greater 
length  than  their  own.  The  Rhodian  ships,  however,  corrected  this 
by  their  supterior  speed.  They  rowed  into  line  on  the  Roman  right 
and  so  faced  the  extended  left  of  the  enemy.  The  numbers  were  not 
very  unequal,  "the  king's  fleet  consisted  of  eighty-nine,  the  Roman 
and  Rhodian  of  eighty  vessels.  But  those  of  the  Romans  were  of 
stronger  build,  and  when  the  ships  ran  alongside  of  each  other 
their  fighting  men  proved  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy. 
The  Rhodian  vessels  not  only  excelled  in  flexibility  of  movement, 
but  they  were  also  furnished  with  scoops  or  baskets  of  burning 
materials  at  the  end  of  long  poles  fitted  to  their  prows.  By  means 
of  chains  these  could  be  dropped  on  an  enemy's  ship  with  fatal 
effect ;  and  made  them  so  dread  a  charge,  that,  in  avoiding  it,  they 
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frequently  presented  tbeir  broadside  to  the  Rhodian  prows,  and  so  igo. 
were  more  easily  staved  in.  A  sea-fight  in  these  circumstances 
becomes  a  series  of  sing'le  combats  impiossible  to  describe.  Before 
long  the  ship  of  the  king's  admiral  was  seen  10  be  hoisting  her  sails 
for  flight,  and,  the  wind  setting  fair  for  Ephesus,  all  the  rest  which 
could  followed  the  example.  Forty-two  ships  of  the  king's  fleet  were 
either  sunk  or  so  water-logged,  burDt  or  battered,  that  they  fell  into 
the  eitemy's  hands.  Of  the  Roman  fleet  only  two  were  destroyed, 
though  many  had  received  more  or  less  serious  damage.  One  only 
of  the  Rhodians  was  captured. 

The  Romans  and  their  Rhodian  allies  were  now  masters  of  the  Antiockat, 
sea  :  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  intercepting  the  Scipios  :  the  drivea 
Hellespont  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ships  of  Eumenes,  and  Antiochus  A™" 
could  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  Ramans  crossing.     He  was  obliged  ^„J'Zb„ 
to  concentrate  all  his  forces  with  the  hope  of  defeating  them  in  £,Hvpf. 
Asia.       Accordingly   he   withdrew   his   garrison    from    Lysimacheia, 
in   the  Thracian  Chersonese,  desisted  from  the  attack   on   Colophon 
(Notium),  retired  to  Sardis,  and  then  collected  all  his  troops,  sending 
to  Ariatathes  of  Cappadocia  and  elsewhere  for  reinforcements.     In 
fact   he  was   thoroughly   disheartened,  and   could   form   no   plan   of 
operations.      The  withdrawal  of  his  garrison  from  Lysimacheia  was 
a  mistake,  which  only  despair  would  have  suggested.     He  could  not 
indeed  hope  to  assist  so  distant  a  possession  ;     but  it  might   have 
detained  the  Romans  through  the  winter,  and  time  was  urgently 
needed  for  the  collection  of  his  army. 

Meanwhile  Aemilius,  after  a  demonstration  in  front  of  the  harbour  Caf/un  ^ 
of  Ephesus,  which  set  the  seal  on  the  abandonment,  of  the  sea  by  the  Pkecaea. 
royal  fleet,  put  in  at  Chios  to  refit ;  and  sending  the  Rhodians  to  assist 
the  crossing  of  the  army  at  the  Hellespont,  directed  his  course  to 
Fhocaea,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  soldiers.  The  town  held 
out  obstinately  for  some  time  ;  but,  finding  all  hope  of  relief  from 
Antiochus  at  an  end,  surrendered.  The  soldiers  were  so  angry  at 
the  treachery  of  the  people  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  resistance, 
that  Aemilius  was  unable  to  prevent  the  pillaging  of  the  town,  and 
was  only  with  difHculty  able  to  save  the  inhabitants  from  massacre. 
When  order  was  at  length  restored,  he  took  measures  for  the  repair 
of  the  town  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  people,  while  he  selected 
its  harbour  as  the  winter  quarters  of  the  fleet. 

While  the  fleet  was  thus  everywhere  successful,  destroying  the   The  comu. 
last  hopes  of  Antiochus  by  sea,  the  consul  L.  Scipio  and  his  brother  "■«""  '*< 
Africanus  arrived  with  the  army  at  the  Hellespont,  where  they  found  yC^^"'' 
everything  prepared  for  their  passage  by  the  care  of  Eumenes.      The 
last  part  of  their  march  had  been  easy  beyond  their  hopes.     They 
had  expected  to  have  to  capture  Lysimacheia,  but  found  it  abandoned 
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ifo.  by  the  royal  garrison,  and  full  of  supplies,  so  that  they  were  aiAe  to 

await  those  stragglers  who  had  fallen  out  during  their  march,  as  well 

as  their  convoys  of  provisions.      They  had  expected  that  the  pass;^ 

of  the  Hellespont  would  have  been  resisted,  but  it  was  as  peaceably 

accomplished  as  though  they  were  crossing  the  Tiber.     But  on  the 

Asiatic  side  they  had  to  wait  some  days  for  Afiicanus,  who,  being  a 

member  of  the  College  of  Salii,  was  unable  to  travel  at  that  panictilar 

time,   which   happened  to  be  that  on  which  the  sacred  Anctlia  at 

Rome  were  carried  in  solemn  procession.' 

Aniiockta  The  king  took  advantage  of  this  delay  to  attempt   negotiation. 

aiiempti  to    He  sent  a  Byzantine  Greek  named  Heracleides  to  the  Roman  camp 

negoiiati.     charged  not  only  with  an  open  message  to  the  consul,  but  also  with 

a  secret  communication  to  Africanus.    To  the  consul  he  declared  that 

the   king  was   ready   to   abandon   iampsacus,    Smyrna,   Alexandria 

Troas,  and  the  towns  of  AeoUs  and  Ionia,  which  had  declared  for 

Rome,  and  to  pay  half  the  expenses  of  the  war.     The  answer  of  the 

consul    to    the  eloquent   commonplaces    of    Heracleides   was   shoit 

and  stem;    "Antiochus  must  pay  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war, 

and  must  abandon  the  whole  of  Asia  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus." 

Scifin'i  Nor  had  the  private  message   to  Africanus  brought  more  satis- 

"£'2  "      *^'*n'  results.     Earlier  in  the  year  a  son  of  Africanus  had  fallen  into 

iktktng.      jjjg  king's  hands,  and  had  been  liberally  and  kindly  treated  by  him.' 

He  now  ofltred  to  restore  the  young  man  free  of  ransom,  and  to  pay 

Africanus  himself  almost  any  sum  he  chose  if  he  would  secure  the 

acceptance  of  the  terms.      Scipio  accepted  the  restoration  of  \a& 

son,  while  declining  the  offer  of  money ;  and  sent  back  in  return  a 

courteous  message,  which  yet  plainly  pointed  out  to  him  his  miscoo- 

ception  of  his  position.     "The  king  had  no  longer  anything  to  oflerthc 

Romans.     By  the  abandonment  of  Lysimacheia  he  bad  given  up  the 

chance  of  hindering  their  advance :  by  the  loss  of  Phocaea  he  had 

I  "niis  appears  (o  dale  the  crossing  as  talcing  place  on  19th  October.  PoljbHis  ^ 
(ixi.  13)  says  that  Scipio  was  unable  10  travel  for  thirty  dayi  after  (liaL  Tlie  bcsi 
knowD  festival  of  Man  was  in  March.  0(  the  October  festival  liltle  seems  to  be 
known  (see  MarquardI,  xii.  170).  The  crossing  roust  have  taken  place  al  kas 
as  late  as  tliis,  for  Scipio  did  not  leave  Bruadisium  until  after  ttie  ladi  Af^Unara 
(July  6-ia).  Livy  ™vii.  4- 

*  Appian  (Syr.  xiix. )  supposed  this  to  have  been  Scipio  Aemilianus, 
younger  Africanus,  wlio,  however,  was  not  son  lo  Africanus.  but  adopted  son  of 
his  eldest  son,  and  moreover  was  not  born  till  five  years  after  this.  The  peraon 
meant  is  probably  Africanus's  younger  and  less  worthy  son,  Lucius  or  Gnaeos 
(Livy  lU.  97).  The  particular  circumstances  of  his  capture  Livy  bad  not  ben 
able  to  ascertain.  It  was  probably  during  the  mancBuvrea  of  the  fleet  on  Ibe  eoad 
of  Lycia  early  in  the  year  :  for  we  find  that  a  legatus  of  (he  consul  L.  Apullivs 
was  there,  and  thai  after  his  ill  success  al  Patara  Livius  did  not  go  straight  bone, 
but  went  to  visit  the  Scipios  first  in  Thessaly.  peiMpS  to  communicate  the  loss  o( 
his  son  to  Africanus  (Livy  xxxvii.  i6). 
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practically  been  deprived  of  the  command  of  Aeolis.     He  had  taken  /po. 
the  bridle,  and  must  now  submit  to  be  mounted.     In  return  for  the 
king's  kindness  to  his  son,  Scipio  could  only  ui^e  him  not  to  fight  a 
battle,  but  to  make  peace  at  all  costs." 

The   result  of  the   embassy  detennined  Antiochus  to  risk  an  Antieckus 
engagement ;  for  defeat  could  scarcely  impose  harder  temis  on  him  moivti  to 
than  were  already  demanded.      It  was  late  in  the  year,  and  the  '^^' 
ships  were  all  being  laid  up  for  the  winter,  but  it  was  still  possible  in  j^g„^„ 
that  climate  to  continue  military  operations  for  a  time.     The  Roman  occupy  ihi 
army  moved  from  town  to  town  in  the  Troad,  finding  no  opposition  Traad. 
anywhere,   and   at   Ilium  being  welcomed  as   friends   and   kinsfolk. 
From  Ilium  six  days'  march  brought  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus, 
where  they  were  met  by  Eumenes. 

Antiochus,  with  70,000  in&ntry  and  i  z,ooo  cavalry,  was  encamped  AniUxhus 
near  Thyatira,  on  the  road  between  Peigamus  and  .Sardis.    Afiicanus  ilafis  Ms 
was  lying  ill  at  Elaea,  and,  when  sending  thanks  to  the  king  for  the  i'""*'rt 
restoration  of  his  son,  had  uiged  him  not  to  fight  until  he  himself  was  j-T'a/int 
weU  enough  to  rejoin  the  army.      It  may  have  been  this  advice  which  ^  tJU 
influenced  the  king  to  shift  his  quarters  to  the  vicinity  of  M^;nesia  districtaf 
ad  Sipylum ;  but  it  was  also  no  doubt  from  a  desire  to  reach  the  Magnesia 
plains  of  the  Hermus,  where  his  phalanx  and  his  numerous  cavalry  ^'.  , 
would  both  be  of  greater  service.      There  he  entrenched  himself    '^ 
strongly,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  his  enemy. 

The  consul  foUowed  him,  having  found  the  camp  at  Thyatira  Tkt  two 
deserted,  and  encamped  about  four  miles  from  the  king,  with  a  tribu-  armits  in 
tary  of  the  Hermus  between  them.  There  the  two  armies  remained  A"'*"- 
for  three  days  without  farther  movement  beyond  a  skirmishing  attack 
of  the  king's  Galatian  mounted  archers  upon  the  Roman  outposts, 
which  was  repulsed  with  some  loss  as  they  were  recrossing  the 
river.  On  the  fourth  day  the  Romans  themselves  crossed  the  river, 
and  repulsed  another  cavalry  attack  whilst  engaged  in  making  their 
new  camp.  For  four  days  the  two  armies  were  dran-n  out  in  front 
irf  their  camps  in  fighting  order,  without  either  advancing  to  offer 
battle.  On  the  fifth  the  Romans  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the 
plain  between  the  camps.  Still  Antiochus  did  not  move.  The  consul 
determined  to  force  a  battle  by  attacking  his  camp ;  and  accordingly 
removed  his  own  quarters  nearer  those  of  the  king,  and  again  drew 
up  in  battle  order.  At  last,  fearing  that  delay  would  discourage  and 
perhaps  disperse  his  army,  the  king  resolved  to  fight. 

The  Roman  army  consisted  of  two  legions  of  citizens  with  corre-  Tkt/orces 
sponding  numbers  of  socii,  together  about  21,600  men,  and  were  <^  "'*^ 
supported  by  about  63oo  auxiliaries,  composed  of  Achaean,  Peiga-  'i^g 
mene,    Trallian,    and    Cretan    troops,    with    some    Macedonian   and  ^n/,;.. 
Thracian  volunteers.     The  Roman  soldiers  and  socii  were  drawn  up 
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igo.  in  the  usual  triple  line  of  hastati,  principcs,  and  triarii,  their  right 

being  supported  by  the  cavalry  and  auxiliaries.  Their  left  rested  on 
the  river,  and  only  required  the  support  of  four  squadrons  of  horse. 
On  their  rear  sixteen  elephants  were  kept  in  reserve,  for  they  were 
not  able  to  meet  the  fifty-four  larger  Indian  elephants  of  the  king, 
while  the  charge  of  the  camp  was  committed  to  the  Macedonian  and 
Thraciaji  volunteers. 
Tiu  ting"!  The  Roman  army  had  the  advantage  of  homogeneousness.  The 
ardtr.  ()y|]j  ^  ](  consisted  of  men  amied  alike,  used  to  drill  together,  taught 

the  same  movements,  and  accustomed  to  the  same  tactics.  The 
king's  army — numbering  80,000  infantry  and  13,000  cavalry — was 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  different  and  often  widely  separated 
nations :  using  different  arms,  different  tactics,  and  different  lan- 
guages. The  flower  and  chief  strength  of  it  were  the  16,000  men 
trained  to  form  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  These  were  drawn  up  in 
[en  divisions,  thirty-two  deep,  each  division  containing  1600  men, 
and  having  a  front  of  fifty — a  variation  from  the  usual  massing  of  the 
TAt  whole  phalanx  tc^ether,  caused  probably  by  want  of  space.     Between 

pkalanic.  each  of  the  divisions  were  two  elephants,  their  foreheads  protected 
with  annour,  and  carrying  towers  with  aimed  men  on  their  Ijacks. 
On  the  right  of  the  phalanx  were  1 500  Galatian  light  horsemen, 
3000  heavy-anned  horsemen  (cafaphractae),  and  1000  cavalry  of 
the  guard  or  agema,  consisting  of  picked  men  from  Media.  Then 
came  a  modey  throng  of  various  nations.  The  whole  was  sup- 
ported by  sixteen  elephants ;  and  the  line  farther  extended  by  more 
mounted  archers  of  the  nomad  Dahae,  with  Cretan  and  Mysian  archers 
and  slingers.  On  his  left  wing  1 500  light  Galatian  horsemen  were 
supported  by  3000  Cappadocians  sent  by  Ariarathes,  2700  auxiharies 
of  various  nationSj  3000  cataphractae,  and  1000  ordinary  cavalry 
from  Syria  and  Phrygia.  In  front  of  these  horsemen  chariots  also 
were  stationed  armed  with  scythes,  and  dromedaries  carrying  archeR. 
Farther  to  the  left  came  Tarentine  horsemen,  Gallic  cavalry,  Cretan 
mercenaries,  Carian  and  Cilician  infantry,  and  atrati  from  Pisidia, 
Famphylia,  and  Lycia,  supported,  as  was  the  right  wing,  by  archers, 
slingers,  and  sixteen  elephants. 
Battle  cf  Scipio  Africanus  was  still  at  Elymaea  ill.     His  place,  as  chief 

Afagnriia  3(]y|ggf  [q  jjjj  brother,  was  taken  by  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobaibus ; 
'  '  ''  and  it  was  he  who  seems  to  have  decided  when  to  give  the  king 
battle,  and  to  have  taken  the  actual  command  on  the  field.  Tlie 
morning  of  the  day  was  wet  and  thick  with  mist,  which  proved  to  be 
of  greater  detriment  to  the  king's  army  than  to  the  Romans.  The 
latter  were  less  numerous  and  more  compact,  and  the  fog  did  not 
make  their  movements  wholly  unintelligible  to  each  other ;  while  it 
created  great  confusion  in  the  more  widely  spread  and  worse  dis- 
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ciplincd  masses  of  the  king's  army.     The  damp  also  damaged  the  1^0, 
bow-strings,  slings,  and  thongs  of  the  spears,  but  had  no  effect  on  Egicts  1^ 
the  Roman  swords  and  pila.     The  scythed  chariots  were  especially  '**  ""'■ 
difficult  to  work  in  the  mist,  for  when  the  horses  were  frightened  or 
wounded  they  dashed  wildly  about,  and  often  did  as  much  damage 
to  ftiends  as  foes.    When  these  had  been  gol  out  of  the  way  the  ground 
was  cleared  for  action  ;  but  the  confusion  which  had  been  caused  in 
these  preliminary  difiiculiies  not  only  threw  the  auxiliaries  on  ihc  king's 
left  wing  into  disorder,  but  also  affected  the  steadiness  of  the  phalanx, 
so  that  it  failed  to  hold  its  ground  before  the  charge  of  the  Roman 
heavy  armed  troops.     The  men  were  so  hampered  by  the  crowding  Dtfiai 
in  of  their  beaten  auxiliaries  that  they  could  not  properly  use  their  t^ihe 
huge  sarissae,  and  before  long  the  left  and  centre  were  driven  in  upon  f^lonx. 
their  camp.     On  the  right,  however,  where  Antiochus  was  command- 
ing in  person,  it  was  the  Romans  who  were  forced  back  towards  the 
camp.     But  M.  Aemitius  Lepidus,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  camp, 
met  (he  retreating  troops,  and  induced  them  by  exhortations,  threats, 
and  even  blows  to  turn  and  face  the  enemy.     Antiochus,  therefore, 
suddenly   fotmd    his   pursuit   checked  ;    and   at   the   same  time   per- 
ceived that  he  was  being  charged  on  the  rear  by  some  cavalry  led  by 
Attains,  who,  having  noticed  the  disaster  which  was  happening  to 
the  left  wing,  came  to  the  rescue  from  the  now  victorious  right. 

This  settled  the  issue  of  the  battle.     The  rout  speedily  became  Drfiat  and 
general,   and,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  such  huge  masses  ai  Jl'gi' of 
orientals,  all   idea  of  resistance  or  rally   seemed  at  once  out  of  the  -^ "''«■*"■'■ 
question.     The  slaughter  both  on  the  field,  in  the  camp,  and  in  the 
pursuit  was  very  great,  even  if  we  cannot  trust  our  authorities,  who 
place  it  at  50,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry.     The  Romans  had  a 
targe  number  wounded,  but  only  300  infantry  killed  and  24  cavalry. 
Antiochus  escaped  to  Sardis,  and  thence  to  Apameia,  whither  his  son 
Seleucus  and  his  nephew  Antipater  had  preceded  him. 

The  results  of  the  victory  were  immediately  manifested  in  the  Rcmlii  of 
deputations  from  the  Asiatic  cities  which  thronged  the  Roman  camp  '^  i^ciory. 
and  offered  their  submission.  Thyaiira  and  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum 
were  the  first ;  and  they  were  quickly  followed  by  similar  envoys 
from  Ephesus  (abandoned  by  Polyxenidas  when  he  heard  of  the 
battle),  Tralles,  and  Magnesia  on  the  Maeandcr.  Sardis  opened 
her  gates,  and  there  the  consul  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  winter. 

Before  many  days  a  herald  arrived  asking  thai  envoys  from  the  AnHockm 
king  should  be  received.      Leave  being  given,   Zeuxis,   governor  of  "•^"'f'  f" 
Lydia,  and  Antipater,  the  king's  nephew,  came  with  full   powers  to   .     ""'""' 
offer  an  unconditional  submission,  and   to  ask  on  what  terms  he 
would   be  admitted  to   the   friendship    of  Rome.      The  answer   was 
given  by  Africanus,  who  had  now  recovered  from  his  illness  and 
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igo.  had  rejoined  the  camp.     The  former  demand  that  Antiochtis  should 

Tht  itrmt.    abandon  all  Asia  west  of  Mount  Taurus  was  of  course  repeated,  and 

to  it  was  now   added   that   he   must  pay    15,000    Euboic  talents 

(£3,600,000), — 500  at  once,  2500  on  the  latification  of  the  treaty, 

and  the  rest  in  twelve  yearly  instalments  of  1000  taJents ;  must 

surrender  all  elephants,  and  such  ships  of  war  as  the  Senate  migbi 

demand  ;  give  up  prisoners  and   deserteis  and  certain  Greek  officn^ 

serving  with  him,  and  above  all  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian ;  and 

finally  must  repay  Eumenes  400  talents,  the  balance  of  the  sum 

lent  him  by  Attalus,  and  give  twenty  hostages  at  once.     The  cnvon 

could  only  consent,  and  legates  were  despatched  to  Rome  to  obtain 

the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  accompanied  by  envoys  tern  vaiMNts 

states  interested,  and  by  king  Eumenes  in  person. 

Tht  No    special   difficulty   embarrassed    the    senators    in    regard   to 

^f'f'       Antiochus.     They    were   content    with   the   terms   exacted   by  the 

Piiraa'ry     Scipios,  and  the  treaty  was  confirmed.     The  real  difficulty  was  the 

iSg.  settlement    of   the   country   thus    evacuated    by    the    king.      Tht 

general  principle  on  which  they  wished  to  act  was  that  all  GnA 

states  shotJd  be  free ;  but  they  also  had  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  thrir 

allies  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians — claims  which  covered  not  only 

districts  inhabited  by  Asiatics,   but  also  those  held  by  Greeks.     It 

was  impossible  that  they  should  have  the  local  knowledge  requind 

for  the  settlement  of  these  matters,  and  for  answering  the  cliiins 

urged  by  the  several  deputations  then  in  Rome.     They  therefiiR 

naturally  followed  the  precedent  in  such  cases  by  nominating  Its 

commissioners  to  proceed  to  Asia  and  make  the  different  awards  oa 

the   spot.     Still    the   speeches    of  Eumenes   and   of  the  Rhodiui 

ambassadors, — the  first  submitting  that  unless  the  Romans  meaoi 

to  keep  the  parts  of  Asia  which  they  had  taken  for  themselves,  he 

had  the  best  right  to  expect  them ;  the  Rhodians  pleading  ki  tbc 

liberation   of   all   Greek   cities, — suggested    to   them   some   general 

principles  on  which  the  settlement  was  to  proceed.      1.  In  Asia,  wtsi 

of    Mount    Taurus,    what    had    been    subject   to   king    Antiochus 

was  now  to  be  subject  to  king  Eumenes,  except  Lycia  and  Carit 

south  of  the  Maeander,  which  were  to  belong  to  Rhodes.     II.  Of 

Greek  cities,  those  which  had  paid  tribute  to  Attalus  were  to  conliiwe 

to  pay  it  to  Eumenes  ;  those  which  had  been  subjected  to  tribute 

by  Antiochus   were   lo  be  relieved  entirely  ;  those  which  had  bees 

free  throughout  from  either  king  were  to  continue  free. 

'm'f ^h-'  '^°  *'"■    '^^"''"^  Vulso,   one  of  the  consuls  for  1 89,  was  «- 

Noiiliar"  "^^^^  '^^  ^^*''  °^  carrying  out   this  settlement  in  conjunction  with 

Cn.         '      the  ten  commissioners.      But  Manlius  found  that  bis  first  task  most 

JUanliui       be   to   secure   the   peace  of  the  country  from  barbaric  and  warlike 

VaiiD.  tribes  in   the  south,  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Pi^dia,  and  the 
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marauding  Gauls  in  the  centre.     Thus  MoagGtcs,  tyrant  of  Cibyra.  Tie 
and  a  district  round  it,  was  forced  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  talents  and  itt'i™"" 
100  medimni  of  com ;  the  people  of  Telmessus,  on  the  complaint  ^    !°  ^ 
of  their    neighbours    the  Sindians,  were  fined  50  talents;    while  ,gg.,ss' 
Aspendns  and  other  towns  were  taken,  plundered,  or  fined.     Having 
partiaily  at  any  rate  pacified  this  dangerous  part  of  the  country,  he 
marched  towards  Galatia  ;  and  at  Pessinus  was  met  by  a  procession 
of  the  priests  of  Cybele,  in  their  sacred  vestments,  who  promised 
bim  success, — which  indicated  the  feelings,  if  not  the  foreknowledge, 
of  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  neighbours  to  the  Gauls. 

The  Gauls  had  been  in  Asia  since  the  beginning  of  the  third  Asiatic 
century.  Like  the  Northmen  of  later  times,  they  had  made  them-  ^'"^''■ 
selves  the  terror  d  all  peaceful  and  unwarlike  folk,  apd  forced  cities 
and  kings  to  pay  them  tribute.  Even  when  they  at  length  got  a 
Nonnandy  of  their  own,  and  settled  in  permanent  homes  in  the 
distria  called  afterwards  Galatia,  they  still  made  open  profession 
of  univcnal  robbery.  The  three  tribes — the  Tolistoboii,  Trocmt, 
and  Tectosages  —  mapped  out  the  whole  of  Asia  into  districts 
in  which  they  should  respectively  exercise  their  right  of  pillage  ;  the 
Ttoani  taking  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Tolistoboii  Aeolis  and 
limia,  the  Tectosages  the  inland  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  Such  people 
were  naturally  regarded  as  common  enemies,  10  be  beaten  back  by 
whoever  aspired  to  be  supreme  in  Asia.  Thus  Attalus  earned  his 
kingdom  by  his  victory  over  one  great  horde  of  them  (about  241)  ; 
and  Prusias  of  Bithynia  (about  220.218)  won  great  glory  by  cutting 
to  pieces  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Abydos  ;  and  Antiochus  I. 
(i8i-26i)  gained  his  title  of  Soter,  or  Saviour,  from  the  grateful 
Creeks  for  a  victory  over  them,  and  lost  his  life  in  a  second 
great  battle  with  them.  Almost  alone  among  the  rulere  Attalus 
had  ventured  to  refuse  them  their  blackmail  ;  and  all  alike  employed 
them  as  mercenaries  when  need  arose.  It  was  their  service  in  that 
lapacity  in  the  army  of  Antiochus  that  now  gave  the  consul  the 
pretext  fbr  invading  them.  The  real  reason,  however,  was  a  belter 
00c.  If  Rome  was  to  deprive  Asia  of  such  protection  against  the  Tkt  mid 
barbarians  as  the  power  of  Antiochus,  however  imperfectly,  had  f^ 
supplied,  she  was  bound  to  see  thai  the  Greeks  and  other  peaceful  //J^'"^ 
folk  were  secured  gainst  such  a  scourge.  Manlius  had  already 
done  this  in  regard  to  the  Pisidians,  he  was  now  to  do  the  same 
in  regard  to  the  Gauls ;  and  it  was  his  success,  more  than  the 
victory  over  Antiochus,  that  reconciled  the  feelings  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  the  new  supremacy.  The  burden  of  the  royal  exactions 
was  within  limits  and  could  be  borne,  the  plunderings  of  the 
Cauls  were  incalculable  and  intolerable. 

The  work  was  done  with  fair  completeness.     The  Tolistoboii  were 
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defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Olympus,  whither  they  had 
'  conveyed  their  families  and  goods  for  protection  ;  and  the  Tecio- 
sages  in  the  viciniiy  of  Ancyra.  Tlie  Trocmi  had  perhaps  been 
weakened  by  some  recent  defeats,  at  any  rate  they  do  not  appear  as 
offering  any  resistance  to  Manlius.  The  Gallic  envoys  who  after 
these  battles  visited  the  Roman  camp,  desiring  peace,  were  ordered 
lo  follow  the  consul  to  Ephesus,  where  he  meant  to  winter.  When 
there,  however,  he  refused  to  make  a  treaty  until  king  Eumenes 
should  be  present — who  had  suffered  most  from  them — and  it  was 
not  concluded  till  the  end  of  the  next  year  (i88),  just  as  the  consul 
was  about  to  cross  the  Hellespont  on  bis  way  home.  Here  they 
were  granted  peace  on  condition  of  remaining  strictly  within  tfieir 
own  territories^  and  avoiding  all  incursions  upon  the  dominions  of 
Eumenes,  and  of  paying  tribute  to  Rome.' 

Manlius,  after  wintering  at  Ephesus,  went  to  Apameia  to  meet 
*  the  commissioners  and  Eumenes.  He  found  that  Antiochus  had 
been  honourably  fulfilling  his  engagements,  and  had  witbdiawn  bis 
garrisons  from  the  towns.  The  commandant  of  Perga  alone  still 
retained  the  post  assigned  to  him,  and  with  a  sense  of  military  duty 
and  loyalty  which  deserves  record,  refused  to  give  it  up  without  the 
king's  orders,  which  however  he  shortly  afterwards  received.  Tlie 
business  remaining  to  be  done,  therefore,  was  to  send  the  treaty  is 
coulirmed  by  the  Senate  to  the  king,  to  see  to  the  destrvction  (rf  ibe 
ships  at  Pataia,  and  to  publish  the  award  of  the  commissiooeis 
as  to  the  future  condition  of  Asia.  It  carried  out  in  its  general 
principles  the  orders  of  the  Senate.  Autonomous  cities  which  had 
stood  by  Rome  were  to  remain  autonomous ;  those  that  had  made 
terms  with  Antiochus  or  paid  him  tribute  were  now  to  pay  the  same 
to  Eumenes.  The  Greek  cities  on  the  coast— Miletus,  Cokiphoo 
and  Notium,  Cyme,  Mylae,  Clazomenae  with  the  island  of  Dty- 
mussa,  Ilium  with  Rhoeteum  and  Gergithum  annexed,  Chios,  Smyrna, 
and  Erythrae — were  all  to  be  free  and  autonomous.  Rhodes  was 
to  have  Lycia  and  Caria  south  of  the  Maeander  except  Telmessns. 
Ariarathes  of  Cappadocia  was  admitted  to  friendship  with  Rome 
on  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  200  talents,  and  Pnuias  of  Bitbynii 
was  deprived  of  Mysia,  The  flaw  in  these  anangemenls  was  tbe 
assignment  of  Lycia  to  Rhodes  in  fiill  sovereignty,  and  not,  as  tbe 
Lycians  al  first  understood  it,  as  equal  allies.  This  was  contrary  to 
the  strong  feeling  of  the  Lycians  themselves  ;  and  the  Romans 
twenty  years  later  saw  reason  to  revoke  the  gifi. 

But  it  was  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  who  was  the  greatest  gainec 
Not    only   had    he  been  guaranteed  the  payment  of  (be  debt  df 

*  I  Maccat>ees  viii.  a.      fyoTor  atnit  iri  ^par, 
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Antiochus  to  him,  and  secured  by  tieaty  from  both  him  and  the  Tie 
Gauls,  but  he  now  received  an  enormous  extension  of  territory.     In  /i«''»™  e'' 
Europe  Lysimacheia  and  the  Thracian  Chersonese  were  assigned  to  ^'""'""■ 
him ;  and    in   Asia   the    whole   of  Phrygia  and  Mysia,  Lycaonia, 
Milyas,  Lydia,  and  the  cities  of  Tralles,  Ephesus,  and  Telmessus. 
The  case  of  Pamphylia  was  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  Senate, 
as  being  partly  on  one  side  of  Taurus  and  partly  on    the  other. 
He  was  therefore  to  be  the  chief  power  in  Asia,  instead  of  the 
wealthy  king  of  a  single  city  and  small  territory  ;  and  in  this  position 
he  soon   incurred    the  jealousy   of  Rome,  whither  henceforth   all 
complaints  from  Asia  found  their  way. 

Meanwhile  the  Aetoliaos  had  also  been  forced  to  submit.     In  The 
the  summer  of  190  Scipio  had  granted  a  six  months'  truce  to  enable  Attelians, 
them  to  negotiate  with  Rome.     Though  they  did  not  violate  this  '9°-'S9- 
truce  in  the  letter,  yet  circumstances  led  to  actions  on  their  part 
which  caused   the  Roman   government   to  resolve  on  continuing  the 
war.      tt  was  brought  about  by  Amynander,  king  of  the  Aihamanes. 
This  prince  had  been  deeply  involved   in  the  intrigue  which   brought 
Antiochus    into    Greece,    and    in    191    helped   with  a  body  of  his 
countrymen  to  hold  Pellinnaeum  in  Thessaly  for  Antiochus.     At  the 
approach  of  Acilius  the    Athamanian  garrison    surrendered   them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  king  Philip,  who,  being  anxious  to  regain 
Athamania,  treated  them  with   special  consideration ;    but  Amyn- 
ander, fearing  the  anger  of  the  Romans  and  Philip  alike,  fled  with 
his  wife  and  children  to  Ambracia.     The  district  of  Athamania,  thus 
deprived  of  its  king,    was  administered  by  officers  of  Philip,  who 
behaved  with  such  harshness  that  the  Athamanians  were  eager  for 
the  return  of  Amynander.    It  was  during  the  six  months'  truce  granted  Tht 
by  Scipio  in  190  that  the  Aetolians  undertook  the  cause  of  their  guest,  AetoUans 
and  supplied  him  with  troops   with  the  assistance  of  which,  joined      '^^"V'' 
to  the  exertions  of  the  anti- Macedonian  party  in  the  Athamanian  „/„„  (g 
towns,  he  regained  possession  of  his  kingdom  and  expelled    the  Atha- 
.Macedonian  garrisons,     Philip  made  some  vain  attempts  to  recover  "an'o. 
the  country  ;   and  Amynander  tried  to   propitiate  the  Romans  by 
sending  envoys  to  Rome  and  to  the  Scipios  in  Asia,  excusing  himself 
for  having  used  the  help  of  the  Aetolians,  and  explaining  that  he 
had  taken  nothing  but  his  ancestral  dominions. 

But  being  thus  in  arms  the  Aetolians  took  the  opportunity  of  re-   They 
covering  certain  districts  which  had  once  been  theirs,  but  of  which  ''"<^"' 
they  had  been  deprived    by   Philip, — Aperaniia,  Amphilochia,  and  J^J^,"'' 
Dcriopia,  constant  subjects  of  dispute  between  them  and  Macedonia,  lochia,  ami 
The  government  of  the  League  was  preferred  by  the  people  of  these  Daiofia, 
districts,  and  their  troops  were  welcomed.     But  their  action  involved  ""'■""''  'f 
the  arrangement  sanctioned  by  Rome  at  the  end  of  '^' 
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the  Macedonian  war  (196),  and  the  Aetolians  could  only  hope  that 
it  would  be  passed  over  in  case  of  some  disaster  in  Asia  inducing  the 
Romans  to  wish  to  make  peace  with  them.  But  towards  the  end  of 
190,  in  the  midst  of  their  triumph,  the  result  of  the  battle  ol 
Magnesia  became  known,  and  the  Aetolians  learnt  that  the  Romans, 
on  the  complaint  of  Philip,  intended  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
themselves  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce. 
iSg.  The  war  had  beni  assigned  to  the  consul   M.  Fulvius   Nobilior, 

M.Fulviui  vvho  in  the  spring  of  189  crossed  to  ApoUonia.     There  some  of  the 
Noiiiior      leading  men  of  Epirus  met  him  and  advised  that  the  campaign 
AfiBlhaia.    should   be  begun  by  an   attack   upon   Ambracia,  the   old   capital   of 
Pyrrhus,    enriched    by    him   with    noble    buildings  and   numerous 
works  of  art,  and  for  some  generations  an  important  city  of  the 
Aetolian  League.      Fulvius  accepted  the  advice,  and  the  Aetolians  in 
Amtraeia     Ambracia  stood  a  siege  memorable  for  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 
is  iesitgtJ    device  shown  on  both  sides,  in  mine  and  countermine,  in  sally  and 
"/"  J'j!         assault,  and  every  art  of  attack  and  defence.      Nevertheless   its 
lumndiri.   ultimate  fall  seemed  certain,   and  its   impending  fate  caused   much 
feeling   in    Greece.     !n    answer   to   ui^ent   messages    sent  by  the 
Aetolians,  when  they  first  knew  that  they  were  to  be  attacked,  envoj's 
from   Rhodes  and  Athens  had   arrived  at   the  Roman   camp ;     and 
now   Amynander   obtained    a    safe    conduct   from  the    consul,   that 
he  might  appeal  to  the  citizens,  among  whom  he  had  lived  during 
his   year's   exile,   to   save   themselves   by  a   timely   accommodation. 
Other  towns  in  Acamania  joined  in  the  chorus  of  appeal.     Fulvius 
himself  seemed  unwilling   to  reduce  the  Aetolians  to  extremities, 
influenced   in   their   favour  by  his  half-brother,  son  of  M.  Valerius 
Laevinus,  who  had  in  211  made  the  first  treaty  with  them. 
Ttrmi  At  length  the  Ambraciots  submitted,  though  with  the  condition 

*"*".'"'^  that  the  Aetolian  garrison  should  be  allowed  to  depart  imharmed, 
and  the  Aetolian  League  agreed  to  the  terms  imposed  by  Fulvius. 
They  were  to  pay  200  Euboic  talents,  restore  deserters  and  captives, 
surrender  every  city  annexed  by  them  since  the  consulship  of  Lucius 
Flamininus  (IQZ),  and  not  to  attach  any  other  to  their  League. 
Cephallenia  was  expressly  excluded  from  the  treaty,  and  was  after- 
wards reduced  separately  by  Fulvius,  and  made  a  li'dera  ci'vitas  under 
the  protection  of  Rome.  Fulvius  then  took  over  Ambracia,  and 
removed  to  Rome  the  collection  of  statues  and  pictures  made  by 
Pyrrhus,  but  otherwise  did  no  harm  to  the  town,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  terrified  Ambradots  with  a  crown  of  gold,  as  a  liberator  and 
benefactor.  The  terms,  which  the  Aetolians  regarded  as  oppressive 
and  had  with  difficulty  been  induced  to  accept,  were  not  confirmed  at 
Rome  without  demur,  Philip's  envoys  complained  of  the  interference 
in  Athamania  and  the  annexation  of  Dolopia,  and  earnestly  pleaded 
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for  the  rejection  of  the  treaty.  The  pleading  of  the  Athenian  and 
Rhodian  deputies,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  treaty  was  sworn  to, 
with  the  additional  proviso  that  the  Aeiolians  were  strictly  bound  to 
follow  Rome  in  war  and  peace.  The  interests  of  Philip  were  guarded 
by  the  clause  requiring  the  Aetolians  to  abandon  all  conquests  since 
192  ;  and  the  Achelous  was  lixed  as  the  frontier  between  Acamania 
and  Aetolia.  The  Acamanians  had  always  been  on  bad  terms  with 
the  Aetolians,  but  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  look  for  support 
to  Macedonia  ;  henceforth  their  territory  was  under  the  guarantee  of 

Though  the  Ambraciots  had   treated    Fulvios   with    honour   as  Amtnuia 
their  liberator,  their  envoys  at  Rome  told  a  different  tale  in  1S7.  madeafra 
Encouraged   by   the  consul    M.    Aemilius  they  complained    of  the  ''"'''  '^" 
hardships  inflicted   upon   their   citizens,   the  plunder  of  their  town, 
the  selling  of  wives  and  children   into  slavery,   and   the  stripping  of 
ornaments  from  their  temples.     Whether  it  was  the   influence  of 
party  spirit  or  a  tardy  awakening  of  conscience,  the  Senate  were  so 
far  ntoved  by  these  appeals  as  to  pass  a  decree  restoring  full  liberty  to 
the  Ambraciots,  with  the  one  condition  that  in  its  harbour  Roman 
citizens  should  be  exempt  from  tolls  and  dues.      The  question  of  the 
restoration  of  the  pictures  and  statues  was  referred  to  the  pontifices. 
They  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have   been  restored  ;  and  thus 
another  step  was  taken  in  the  process  of  filling  Rome  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  Greek  genius,  which  had  begun  for  the  first  time  on  a  large 
scale  with  the  sack  of  Syracuse  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

Author  ITIES.— For  the  war  wilh  Anliochus  we  slill  have  the  moM  connected 
nairative  in  Livy,  xxxv. -ixiviii.  ;  but  the  fragmenU  of  Polytiiua  (iviii.-xii, ), 
whom  Ljwy  chidly  follows,  are  also  full  and  valuable.  Appiin  (SyrtiKae.  6-ai) 
gives  OS  a  fresh  and  insu^ctive  account  of  Ihe  campaigns ;  and  mucS  is  lo  lie 
learnt  in  various  ways  from  Plutarch's  Uvts  of  FlaminiHus,  Colo,  and  Pkilopoemtn. 
Trogus  (Jnslin.  nxi.  3  i;.);  Joiephus  {Antiq.  xii.  3.  3-4,  for  tbe  conduct  of 
Antiochus  to  Ihe  Jews);  Zonaras,  ix.  1S-31 ;  Orosius,  iv.  ao.  Of  Diodonis 
Siculus  (""»  )  there  are  a  few  (lagmcnts  relating  to  Ibe  war. 
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FROM  THE  END   OF  THE   WAR   WITH    ANTIOCHUS  TO  THE  END  OF 
THE  THIRU    MACEDONIAN    WAR,   190-166 

Last  days  of  Aniiochus,  Hannibnl,  and  Scipio — The  anil-Roman  policyol  PbiUp  V. 
in  (he  last  years  of  his  life^Death  of  his  son  Demcirius — Death  of  Philip  and 
succession  of  Perseus  (i79)^-Characler  of  Perseus — His  activity  and  scheme 
for  asserting  the  independence  of  Macedonia  and  regaining  supremacy  in 
Greece — The  jealousy  of  Rome  and  Ihe  complaints  against  Peneiu  made  bjr 
Eumenes — The  Senate  decide  10  go  lo  war  (i/aj—The  first  campaign  in 
Tbcssaly  and  defeat  of  Licinius — Reduction  of  Boeotia  (171)— The  second 
campaign  in  Theasaly  nlso  abortive— Rising  in  E[Mnii(i70)--Third  campaign: 
Marcius  Phihppus  enters  Macedonia  —  Perseus  intrigues  with  Genlhius, 
Rhodes,  and  Eumenes,  but  is  only  helped  materially  by  Cotya  (169) — Pounh 
campaign — Aemilius  Paulus  defeals  Perseus  at  Pydna,  who  is  captured  in 
Samolhrace  (168)— Division  and  sctUemenl  of  Macedonia— Punishment  of 
Epinis,  AetoUa.  and  the  Macedonian  party  in  Greek  states — Depoitntion  of 
Achaean  sulesmen  —  Supremacy  of  Rome  —  Anliochus  and  Popilius  at 
Pelusium. 

ChsKgecf    In  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 

titrsenaga.    Great  the  stage  was  being  deared  of  its  old  aaoTS.     Antiochus  lost 

his  life  in  187  ;  Hannibal  and  Scipio  both  died  in  183  ;  and  thotigh 

Philip  V.  survived  nearly  four  years  rnore  (179X  they  were  years  of 

domestic  unhappiness  and  public  failure  and  mortification.     An  evil 

llaanibai.    destiny  seemed  to  pursue  all  the  men  of  chief  note  in  the  late  wars. 

After  the  battle  of  Magnesia  (190)  Hannibal  fled  to  Crete,  knowing  ' 
that  his  stirrender  would  be  demanded  by  the  Romans.  Elutiing  the 
cupidity  of  the  Cretans,  by  concealing  his  gold  in  bronie  figures  of 
his  gods,  he  presently  returned  to  Asia ;  and,  after  some  obscure 
wanderings,  found  concealment  for  a  time  in  Ihe  court  of  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  engaged  in  one  of  his  frequent  quarrels 
with  Eumenes  of  Pergamus.  His  presence  was  betrayed  by  the 
new  vigour  manifested  in  the  counsels  of  Prusias,  whose  fleet  won  an 
important  victory  over  that  of  Eumenes.  But  the  Romans  were  00 
the  watch,  and  Flamininus,  who  happened  to  be  near  at  hand  on  one 
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of  the  numerous  commissions  in  Greece  or  Asia,  at  once  demanded 
his  surrender.  The  king  was  too  weak  to  resist  such  an  order,  and 
Hannibal  anticipated  the  fate  awaiting  him  by  putting  an  end  to  his 
o^ivn  life  by  means,  it  is  said,  of  a  poison  which  he  carried  on  his 
person  concealed  in  a  ring.  The  place  of  his  death  was  Libyssa, 
between  Chalcedon  and  Nicaea,  thus  fullilling  an  oracle  which  had 
declared  that  "  Libyan  "  soil  should  cover  his  body.' 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Roman  policy  which  drove  Tie 
Hannibal  from  Carthage,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  goverrj-  *™"" 
ment  should  view  his  presence  in  Asia  Minor  with  indifference.  The  jya„„,-(a/ 
Romans  were  pledged  to  support  Eumenes,  and  Hannibal  had  shown 
no  intention  of  living  a  private  life.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  all 
along  professed  that  active  enmity  to  Rome  was  the  undying  motive 
of  his  actions.  The  Romans  were  forced  in  common  prudence  to 
demand  his  surrender.  It  is  fortunate  for  their  credit  that  his 
suicide  spared  them  the  shame  of  doing  with  him  what  they  almost 
certainly  would  have  done.  His  character  as  a  leader  has  been 
sufficiently  displayed  in  the  wonderful  campaigns  in  Italy.  As  a 
statesman  he  is  conspicuous  for  honesty  and  good  sense.  A  rough 
humour  marks  some  of  the  anecdotes  preserved  of  him,  and  the 
vigorous  directness  of  his  language  made  him  but  a  half-welcome 
guest  at  the  court  of  Antiochus,  who,  despite  of  some  brilliant 
qualities,  had  neither  the  clear  sight  nor  boldness  to  perceive  or  carry 
out  the  only  policy  which  had  a  chance  of  success.  The  Roman 
verdict,  on  the  other  hand,  which  stamped  him  as  crude/is,  was  not 
without  some  justification  ;  and  though  it  is  possible  to  feel  admira- 
tion for  the  patriotic  soldier  and  the  champion  of  a  ruined  cause,  it 
is  difficult  to  sympathise  strongly  with  an  adventurer  ready  to  give 
his  services  to  any  petty  Asiatic  prince,  if  only  he  might  annoy  the 
old  enemies  whom  he  could  have  no  hope  of  defeating. 

The  duties  and  activities  of  his  conqueror  Scipio  had  fallen  on  Siif-ia 
lines  more  favourable  to  his  reputation.  His  sword  was  only  drawn  'if"'"'""' 
in  the  service  of  his  own  land.  In  his  lirst  campaign  he  had  saved 
his  father's  life  ;  in  the  darkest  hour  of  his  country's  fortunes  he  had 
been  true  to  her.  In  Spain,  fi:om  which  others  shrank,  he  had 
avenged  his  father's  death  and  restored  the  fortunes  of  Rome.  If 
he  had  failed  to  keep  Hasdrubal  back  from  Italy,  the  failure  had 
been  amply  atoned  for  at  Zama ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal 
had  generally  been  credited  with  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  rather 
than  the  brother  on  whose  staff  be  was  serving.  Still  the  last 
five  years  of  his  life  were  full  of  difficulty  and  mortification. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  loss  of  popularity  among 
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the  citizens  at  large ;  but  in  the  Senate  he  was  a  member  of  the 
minority,  and  the  opposite  party,  which  had  all  along  been  annoyed 
at  his  early  exercise  of  those  powers  which  they  themselves  had  only 
attained  at  mature  years  and  afler  a  regular  giudation  of  official  life, 
had  of  late  been  particularly  active  in  attacking  the  m^strales  en- 
gaged in  foreign  comn:iands.  Thus  a  prosecution  had  been  ccnn- 
menced  against  M'Acilius  in  190,  on  which  Cato  offered  to  give 
evidence,  and  was  only  withdrawn  on  Acilius  ceasing  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  censorship.  The  "  acts "  of  Fulvius  Nobilior  in 
Ambracia  were  rescinded  on  the  proposal  of  the  consul  M.  Aemilius, 
in  187.  In  the  same  year  the  triumph  of  Cn.  Manlius  was  opposed 
by  a  majority  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Asia,  on  the  ground  of 
his  unauthorised  pursuit  of  Antiochus  over  Mount  Taurus,  and  his 
equally  unauthorised  invasion  of  Galatia.  And  now  Scipio  himself 
was  attacked.  The  accusers,  as  to  whose  names  there  was  doubt  in 
Liv/s  time,  acted  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  party  in  the  Senate  led  by 
Cato,  whose  opposition  to  Scipio  had  not  relaxed  since  his  service 
under  him  as  quaestor  in  305.  Old  scandals  were  raJced  up  ■■  the 
alleged  neglect  and  extravagance  in  Sicily ;  the  mismanagement  at 
Locri  ;  his  salutation  as  king  by  the  Spaniards  ;  the  court  paid  to 
him  by  Antiochus  in  restoring  his  son  :  all  pointing,  as  they  alleged, 
to  corruption  or  unconstitutional  ambition. 

Sdpio  had  indeed  on  his  return  from  Africa  shown  his  modera- 
tion in  avoiding  the  honour  of  perpetual  consul  and  dictator ; 
yet  he  sometimes  displayed  an  imprudent  contempt  for  legal  forms. 
On  one  occasion,  it  was  said,  when  the  quaestors  had  some 
scruple  as  to  opening  the  money  chests  in  the  treasury,  he  called 
for  the  keys  and  opened  them  on  his  own  authority,  remarking 
that  no  one  had  a  better  right  to  unlock  them  than  the  man 
to  whom  it  was  owing  that  there  was  anything  to  lock  up.  And 
when  his  brother  Lucius  was  called  upon  for  his  accounts 
of  money  received  in  the  campaign  of  190-1S9,  Publius  took  the 
books  from  his  hands  and  tore  them  to  pieces  before  the  Senate, 
exclaiming  that  it  was  unworthy  to  demand  an  account  of  4000 
sestertia  (about  X^^iOoo)  flxtm  a  man  who  had  paid  200,000 
(about  £1,400,000)  into  the  treasury.  Lucius  and  his  legates, 
however,  were  condemned,  and,  on  refusing  to  make  good  the 
sum  of  money  demanded,  he  was  arrested  by  the  praetor,  the  tribunes 
deciding  to  refuse  their  aiudlium.  Publius  rescued  him  by  force, 
and  was  then  himself  impeached  before  the  centuriate  assembly 
by  two  of  the  tribunes.  He  came  into  the  comitium,  escorted  by  a 
large  number  of  Aiends  and  clients,  and  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
Rostra,  where  it  was  the  custom  of  accused  persons  to  stand.  When 
it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  he  mounted  ^e  ptatfoim  and,  without 
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alluding  to  the  charges  against  him,  reminded  his  hearers  that  it  was 

the  day  on  which   he  had  conquered   Hannibal  at  Zama,  and  bade 

them  follow  him  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  to  offer 

thanks  to  the  gods  and  to  pray  for  more  citizens  like  himself     Then 

he  left  the  Rostra  and  walked  towards  the  Capitol,  followed  by  the 

whole  assembly,  so  that  the  tribunes  and   their  officers  were  left 

alone.     But   his   pride   was   deeply   wounded ;    he    retired    to  his 

estate  at  Litemum,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  where 

his  ashes  were  buried  at  a  spot  marked  by  a  statue  Uiat  existed  in 

Liv/s  time.     His  absence  from  Rome  gave  his  enemies  courage. 

His  impeachment  was  renewed,  and  when  his  brother  Lucius  pleaded 

illness  as  an  excuse  for  his  not  obeying  the  summons  to  attend,  the 

tribunes  would  have  forced  him  to  come,  had  not  one  of  them,  Deaihcf 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  political  opponent,  though  afterwards  if  not  'V""""" 

then  his  son-in-law,  resisted  the  desire  of  his  colleagues.     He  was  vf  ■*■''  °* 

allowed  to  die  in  peace,  leaving  it  as  an  injunction  to  his  heirs  that  the  jgj. 

ungrateful  city  should  not  have  his  ashes. 

Though  the  Romans  had  declared  the  European  and  Asiatic  Grace  and 
Greeks  free,  and  had  committed  the  rule  of  Asia  to  native  govern-  -^"^"/n™ 
ments,  they  were  by  no  means  quit  of  them.     Constant  appeals  '^     '^'' 
reached  Rome,  answered  by  frequent  missions  of  legates,  and  it  was 
pl^n  that  before  long  an  active  intervention  would  be  demanded 
which  would  not  again  be  withdrawn.     In  neither  country,  indeed, 
had  the  settlement  been  one  likely  to  last.     In  Asia  Eumenes  of 
Pergamus  was  intended  to  be  the  chief  power  :  but  his  quarrels  with 
Prusias  on  the  one  hand,  and  with   Philip  on   the  other,  were  con- 
stant sources  of  difficulty ;    while  his  relations  with  Greece  roused 
suspicion  against  him  at  Rome,  where  there  was  a  disposition  to 
checkmate  him  by  showing  special  honours  to  his  brother  Attalus. 

Another   difficulty    was    Rhodes.       The    Lycians     disliked    the  Rhoda. 
Rhodian  government,  to  whiclt  they  had  been  assigned,  and  were 
ready  with  complaints  ;  and  the  naval  supremacy  which  the  Rhodians 
aimed  at  in  the  Aegean  was  not    long  in    attracting    the   jealous 
observation  of  the  Romans. 

Aetolia  since  189  had  been  a  vass^  of  Rome  ;  but  its  turbulent  Atielia. 
people,  shut  off  from  their  old  habits  of  piracy,  had  turned  upon  each 
other,  and  the  country  was  the  scene  of  frequent  sanguinary  affrays 
and  massacres.     In  Peloponnesus  the  forcible  addition  of  Sparta  10  Ptlopm- 
the  Achaean  League  had  been  a  fruitful  source  of  quarrel :  and  both  ""»'' 
Sparta  and  Ells,  unwilling  members  of  the  League,  were  encouraged 
to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  Senate.     Even  in  the  more  con- 
tented part  of  the  League  there  was  a  sharp  division  between  those 
who  hated  and  those  who  wished  well  to  Roman  influence,     A  third 
party,  prepared  to  respect  the  terms  made  with  Rome  and  yet  to  resist 
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encroachment  upon  them,  had  been  led  by  PhJIopoemen  ;  but  smce 
his  death  (183)  the  Romanising  party  had  become  more  active,  and 
assisted  the  Senate  in  dividing  and  distracting  the  League. 

■I  With  Philip  of  Macedonia  questions  soon  arose  threatening  ihat 
renewal  of  war,  which  actually  took  place  under  his  successor. 
He  had  been  rewarded  for  his  assistance  in  the  war  against  Antiochus 
with  cities  in  Thessaly  and  Athamania,  as  weU  as  Magnesia,  including 
the  important  town  of  Demetrias, — one  of  the  three  "  fetters  of 
Greece."  Not  contented  with  this  he  pushed  his  authority  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  claiming  to  occupy  Aenus  and  Maroneia,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  taken  them  during  the  war,  and  that  tbej 
had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  settlement  of  the  Rocnan  Mm- 
missioners.  The  Romans  were  jealous  of  any  encroachmeot  in  flie 
Chersonese,  as  commanding  the  shortest  passage  into  Asia,  and  had 
assigned  it  to  the  friendly  Eumenes.     The  Senate,  therefore,  when 

*  approached  by  emissaries  from  the  Thessalian  towns  and  from 
Eumenes,  sent  three  commissioners  in  iS;,  headed  by  Caedlius 
Metellus.  Their  decisions  in  favourof  the  withdrawal  of  Macedonian 
garrisons  from  Thessaly,  as  well  as  from  Aenus  and  Maroneia,  were 
received  with  great  anger  by  the  king,  who  hinted  that  the  present 
state  of  things  was  not  destined  to  last  far  ever — "  the  last  sun  had 
not  set."  He  conformed,  however,  for  the  present,  but  from  this 
time  forward  nursed  a  settled  purpose  of  one  day  renewing  the  war, 
and  shaking  off  the  intolerable  yoke  of  Rome. 

He  p^d  great  attention  to  the  training  and  efficiency  of  his 
army  ;  collected  stores  of  arms  and  war  material  in  the  towns,  and 
on  various  pretexts  or  by  acts  of  violence  removed  from  the  coast 
towns  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  disaffected  to  himself,  filling 
up  their  places  with  Thracians  and  other  barbarians,  on  whom  he 
thought  he  could  rely  (182).  But  these  transactions  had  not  been 
allowed  to  pass  unobserved.  Immediately  after  the  mission  of 
Caecilius  in  1 85  complaints  had  poured  in  against  Philip  from  every 
side,  and  he  had  sent  his  younger  son  Demetrius  to  defend  him 
before  the  Senate.  Demetrius  was  known  at  Rome,  where  he  had 
been  for  some  years  as  a  hostage ;  and  the  Senate  now  sought  to 
introduce  division  in  Macedonia  by  treating  the  young  prince  with 
special  honour,  and  Fiamininus  appears  to  have  told  him  outiight 
that  it  was  intended  that  he  should  succeed  to  the  Macedonian 
crown :  while  a  fresh  commission  was  sent  to  insist  on  the  king 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  Senate  and  evacuating  the  towns  named  by 
them.  Philip  was  forced  to  obey,  but  the  favour  shown  to  Demetrius 
proved  fetal  to  him.  Perseus,  the  king's  elder  son,  worked  on  his 
father's  jealousy,  continually  representing  Demetrius  as  eng^ed  in 
treasonable  correspondence  with  Rome,  and  at  length  induced  him. 
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to  consent  to  his  son's  death  by  producing,  it  is  said,  a  letter  of 
Flamininus  to  Demetrius,  referring  to  a  plan  for  destroying  his 
father  and  brother  and  securing  the  crown  for  himself  (181). 

Philip  never  held  up  his  head  again.     He  found  power  slipping  Death  <^ 
from  his  hands,  and  the  courtiers  crowding  round  the  young  heir :  Philip. 
while  before  long  he  learnt  that  the  letter,  on  the  strength  of  which  ''^9- 
he  had  consented  to  his  son's  death,  was  a  forgery.     Worn  out  with 
sorrow  and  the  infirmities  of  premature  age,  haunted  with  the  furies 
of  a  conscience  stained  by  cruelty  and  intemperance,  he  sank  into  a 
dishonoured  gra.ve  at  Amphipolis  within  two  years  of  the  death  of 
Demetrius.     He  had  wished,  it  is  said,  to  have  named  Antigonus, 
nephew  of  Antigonus  Doson,  as  his  heir.     But  death  came  on  him 
suddenly  ;  his  physician  contrived  to  let  Perseus  know  of  it  promptly, 
and    the    succession    was    secured,    Antigonus    put     to    death,   and  ptrseui 
ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  to  ask  for  the  continuance  of  the  friend-  king,  ijg- 
ship  and  alliance  made  with  his  father.  ''**■ 

For  the  first  two  years  of  the  new  reign  this  friendship  was  at 
least  in  appearance  maintained.  The  only  immediate  difficulty  was 
one  created  by  the  late  king,  who  had  instigated  the  Bastamae, 
a  wandering  tribe  from  the  Dniester,  to  invade  the  Dardani,  hoping 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Romans  from  his  own  intrigues.  But 
for  the  present  the  Dardani  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  invaders, 
and  the  Roman  government  contented  itself  with  a  warning.  Other 
sources  of  uneasiness,  however,  presently  arose.  The  new  king  was  ciamc/cr 
possessed  of  many  attractive  qualities.  Noble  and  royal  in  figure  ofPeneui. 
and  appearance ;  dignified  in  his  manner ;  sober,  chaste,  and 
temperate  in  the  enjoyments  of  life,  he  set  an  example  which  the 
court  was  quick  to  follow.  Public  business  seemed  likely  to  be 
conducted  with  steadiness  and  ability,  and  it  only  required  such  a 
change  in  the  Macedonian  government  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  Creeks 
once  more  to  it.  Perseus  from  the  first  was  believed  to  be  intent  Hispolicy. 
up)on  recovering  the  influence  once  exercised  in  Greece  by  Macedonia. 
He  began,  as  his  father  did,  by  strengthening  his  hold  in  Thrace.  He 
expelled  a  prince  named  Abrupolis  on  the  plea  of  some  unfair 
dealings  as  to  the  mines  of  Pangaeum  ;  and  when  the  Dolopians, 
who  had  a  controversy  with  him,  appealed  to  Rome,  he  invaded  their 
country  and  forced  them  to  submit  to  his  authority.  He  made  a 
progress  in  Greece  to  Delphi,  under  pretext  of  consulting  the  oracle,and 
though  he  only  remained  there  three  days,  his  presence  made  a  great 
sensation.  He  was  said  also  to  have  taken  pains  to  conciliate  towns 
on  his  road,  and  to  have  invited  the  renewal  of  friendly  relations. 
He  even  offered  terms  to  the  Achaean  League.  An  order  of  the 
League  Assembly  had  closed  its  territory  to  Macedonians  or  to 
kings ;  consequently  Macedonian  territory  was  also  closed  to  Achaeans, 
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and  served  as  a  refuge  for  their  runaway  slaves.  These  Perseus  oRered 
to  restore,  if  the  Achaeans  would  renew  their  friendship.  Though 
a  majority  of  the  League  declined  the  offer,  a  considerable  minority 
wished  to  accept  ii,  and  the  jealousy  of  Rome  was  roused.  It  was 
a  primary  object  of  Roman  policy  to  keep  Macedonia  and  Greece  at 
variance.  Only  so  could  (he  Roman  interference  in  Greek  quarrels, 
which  was  continually  being  invoked,  be  exercised  with  security ; 
and  the  policy  of  Perseus  was  offensive  to  Rome  in  proportion  as  it 
was  acceptable  in  Greece,  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  an 
outbreak  was  at  hand ;  and  tnany  states  in  Greece  were  inclined  to 
rest  their  hopes  on  Perseus.  Eumcnes  of  Pergamuswas  unpopular  : 
the  benefactions  by  which  he  tried  to  gain  favour  in  Achaia  and  else- 
where seemed  vulgar  and  ostentatious  ;  while  Macedonia  was  under- 
stood and  had  a  long  established  prestige.  Who  could  tell  whether 
Perseus  might  not,  in  the  end,  prove  a  match  for  the  great  Republic, 
when  it  would  be  well  for  those  states  which  had  been  loyal  to  him  ? 
Tile  Romans  were  aware  of  the  state  of  things.  Frequent  com- 
missions were  sent  into  Greece  and  Macedonia,  which  Perseus 
studiously  ignored.  In  Thessaly  there  was  a  conunercial  crisis, 
giving  rise  to  intestine  quarrels  which  App.  Claudius  was  sent  to 
allay ;  while  the  control  of  a  similar  disturbance  In  Aetolia  was  entrusted 
to  Marcellus,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Achda  and  keep  alive  the 
hostility  to  Macedonia.  A  commission  of  live,  headed  by  C, 
Valerius,  was  also  sent  to  Macedonia  to  investigate  what  was  going 
on  there,  and  afterwards  to  cross  to  Egypt  to  renew  the  alliance  with 
the  king  (173-172)- 

It  was  while  this  commission  was  still  at  work  that  the  resolution 
was  come  to  at  Rome,  to  go  to  war  with  Macedonia.  Early  in  172 
king  Eumenes  in  person  laid  before  the  Senate  the  proofs  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  Perseus.  He  pointed  out  the  hold  already 
obtained  by  him  in  Boeotia  and  Aetolia  ;  the  increase  in  his  military 
power  by  the  inexhaustible  recruiting  ground  obtained  in  Thrace, 
and  the  replenishment  of  his  ranks  during  a  long  peace.  Every 
step  taken  by  him  was  attributed  to  deliberate  hostility  to  Rome ; 
his  expulsion  of  the  Thracian  prince  Abrupolis ;  his  intrigues  in 
Boeotia,  which  had  caused  the  death  of  the  leaders  of  the  Romanising 
party ;  his  invasion  of  the  Dolopes ;  his  visit  to  Delphi ;  his  inter- 
ference in  the  financial  affairs  of  Thessaly  and  Perrhaebio. 

The  impression  made  on  the  Senate  was  increased  by  the 
defiant  tone  of  the  Macedonian  emissary  Harpalus,  who  answered 
Eumenes,  and  by  the  advocacy  of  the  Rhodian  ambassadors, — them- 
selves under  grievous  suspicion, — who  retorted  upon  Eumenes  that 
he  was  pursuing  an  exactly  similar  policy  in  Asia.  It  was  &rther 
deepened,  when,  after  Eumenes  had  been  dismissed  with  large 
uirneob,  Google 
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presents  and  everymark  of  honour,  it  became  known  that  his  life  had 
been  attempted  at  Delphi,  which  he  visited  on  his  way  home,  and 
that  the  would-be  assassins,  though  they  had  not  been  arrested,  were 
believed  to  have  been  in  the  pay  of  Perseus.  And  when  Valerius  and 
his  fellow-commissioners  returned  to  Rome  with  a  report  confirming 
the  statements  of  Eumenes,  and  bringing  with  them  a  Delphian  named 
Praxo,  at  whose  house  the  assassins  of  Eumenes  had  lodged ;  and 
farther,  when  a  certain  L.  Kammius  of  Brundisium  was  produced, 
asserting  that  Perseus  had  instigated  him  to  poison  the  Roman 
legates  who  usually  lodged  at  his  house  on  their  way  to  Greece,  it 
was  decided  that  war  should  be  begun  in  the  next  consular  year. 
The  praetor  Cn.  Sicinius  was  ordered  to  enrol  an  army  to  muster  at  Prepar- 
Bnmdisiuin.  A  request  from  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  to  be  atieiu/or 
allowed  to  send  his  son  for  education  at  Rome  was  gladly  accepted ;  """"'  '^'' 
friendship  and  alliance  were  made  with  certain  Thracian  tribes  who 
asked  for  it ;  commissioners  were  sent  to  Asia,  the  Aegean  Islands, 
and  to  Crete  and  Rhodes,  to  secure  their  adhesion  ;  and  Eumenes, 
now  recovered  from  bis  wound,  hastened  home  to  make  preparations. 
War  was  not  yet  formally  declared,  but  three  legates  were  sent  to 
Macedonia  to  demand  satisfaction  on  pain  of  the  renunciation  of 
"friendship"  with  Perseus.  The  king,  being  with  difficulty  induced 
to  give  them  audience,  spoke  with  the  greatest  bitterness  of  the 
constant  visits  of  Roman  commissioners  to  spy  upon  him,  and  of  his 
state  of  dependence.  He  ended  by  handing  in  a  written  reply,  in  Ptncus 
which  he  denied  being  bound  by  his  father's  treaty,  only  renewed  at  'kfi""'- 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  as  a  formality,  and  demanded  that,  if  the 
Romans  desired  a  new  treaty,  the  whole  of  its  conditions  should  be 
discussed  afresh.  The  legates  answered  by  renouncing  his  friend- 
ship ;  to  which  the  king  stopped  to  reply,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
room,  by  ordering  them  to  quit  the  country  within  three  days. 

The    war   was    thus    made   inevitable ;    and    the   Romans   were   The 
encouraged   in  entering  upon  it  by  the  reports  of  the  various  con^-  "Elation 
missions.      The   only  allies  which   Perseus  seemed  to  have  were  ^    "■>"" 
Genthius,    son   of  Pleuratus,   of   lllyria,    and    Coiys,   king   of  the 
Thracian  Odrysac.     Eumenes,  Antiochus,  and  Ptolemy  had   been 
approached  by  Macedonian  envoys,  but  were  reported  to  be  still 
hostile  to  him  ;  and  though  the  Rhodians  were  said  to  be  wavering, 
ambassadors  irom  the  island,  then  at   Rome,  tried  to  persuade  the 
Senate  that  their  loyalty  was  beyond  suspicion.      Prusias  of  Bithynia 
had  married  a  sister  of  Perseus,  yet  he  resolved  to  stand  aloof  and 
watch  the  result  of  the  contest ;  while  Antiochus  did  not  wish  to 
interfere,  but   yet  saw  with  satisfaction  the  Romans  engaged  in  war 
with    Macedonia,   as   (Bering  facilities   for  his   designs    upon    the 
dominions  of  Egypt.     It  was  well  known  that  in  Greece  feelings 
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were  divided,  and  that  in  each  state  there  was  a  party  sympathisit^ 
with  Macedonia.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  vengeance  of  Rome  con- 
founded with  these  the  moderate  party  who  wished  to  stand  aloof 
from  either  side  and  maintain  a  position  of  strict  adherence  to 
treaties.  For  the  present  active  participation  with  Perseus,  except 
in  a  small  fiart  of  Boeotia,  was  prevented  by  a  Roman  commis- 
siwi  of  five,  who  between  them  visited  every  part  of  the  country. 

Perseus    affected    surprise    when   an    army   under    Cn.    Sicinius 
,-*  landed  at  Apollonia  early  in  171,  and  sent  legates  to  Rome  to  ask 
■   the  reason.      They  were  received  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  without 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  and  were  only  answered  that   the 
1  consul  would  presently  be  in  Macedonia  to  hear  any  complaint  which 
might  be  made,  but  that  they  were  not  to  return.     Meanwhile  one 
of  the  commissioners,  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  had  met  Perseus  on  the 
Peneus,  and  had  granted  a  truce  to  enable  the  king  to  once  more 
send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  though  he  knew  that  it  was  useless,  and 
that  the  war  was  resolved  upon  ;  but  he  knew  also  that  the  prepara- 
tions were  not  well  advanced,  and  that  delay  would  be  an  advantage 
to  Rome,— a  piece  of  double  dealing  afterwards  reprobated  by  a 
minority  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  not,  in  bet,  till  the  middle  of  July  thai  the  consul  crossed 
to  Apollonia  and  took  over  the  command  of  the  four  legions  (16,000 
men),  with  their  complement  of  Soo  cavalry,  1 5,000  infantry  and 
1 300  cavalry  of  the  allies,  auxiliaries  from  Liguria,  Crete,  and 
Numidia,  and  elephants.  Perseus,  whose  council  had  decided 
against  farther  efforts  at  conciliation,  had  already  moved  his  army 
of  39,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry  tmm  its  camp  at  Citium,  between 
Pella  and  Beroea,  into  Thessaly,  and  taken  up  a  position  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ossa.  About  half  were  Macedonians  trained  to  fight 
in  the  phalanx ;  the  rest  were  of  various  nationality.  The  troops 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  efhciency  and  confidence  ; 
while  the  cities  of  Macedonia  vied  with  each  other  in  supplying 
provisions  and  money.  Licinius  also  entered  Thessaly,  and  en- 
camped on  the  Peneus,  near  Larissa,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Eumenes  and  some  Greek  allies.  Part  of  the  fleet  under  the  praetor 
C.  Lucretius  sailed  up  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  the  southern  coast  of 
Boeotia,  while  the  rest,  under  his  brother  Marcus,  went  to  Chalcis — 
where  squadrons  from  Rhodes  and  other  places  mustered  —  and 
landed  troops  to  besiege  Haliartus. 

The  consul  was  unsuccessful  in  Tliessaly,  and  sustained  a  some- 
what severe  defeat  in  a  cavalry  engagement  near  Larissa ;  and 
though  Perseus  failed  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  and  indeed  suffered 
a  reverse  later  on  near  Crannon,  the  first  year's  campaign  had  done 
nothing  towards  crushing  him,  and  had  called  forth  warm  enthusiasm 
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for  the  king  in  many  p&rts  of  Greece.  The  net  result  lo  the  Romans 
was  the  capture  of  some  Thessalian  to\vns,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  three  towns  in  Boeotia  which  had  sided  with  Perseus.  Haliartus 
was  taken  by  M.  Lucretius  after  a  long  siege,  its  inhabitants  sold, 
and  its  walls  leveUed  with  the  (ground  ;  Thisbe  surrendered  to  the 
praetor  C.  Lucretius  without  a  struggle  ;  and  Coronea  was  taken  by 
the  consul  in  the  autumn.  The  other  consul,  Cassius,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Gaul,  attempted  to  enter  Macedonia  through  lllyricum,  but 
appeajs  to  have  been  stopped  by  Perseus  himself,  or  a  detachment 
of  his  army. 

After  his  victory  in  the  first  cavalry  engagement,  Perseus  had  /70. 
been  induced  by  the  wiser  members  of  his  council  to  offer  p>eace  on  ^f^-.-i- 
the  same  terms  as  his   father.      The  answer  showed  the  implacable  ^    -itiuia 
determination   of  Rome.     Perseus,    Lieinius   had    answered,    must 
submit  unconditionally,  and  the  future  government  of  Macedonia 
must    be    left    lo   the   discretion   of   the   Senate.       But   though   the  A  futile 
Senate's  tone  was  thus  haughty,  it  was  not  supported  by  a  corre-  ""Poign. 
spending  energy.     The  consul  of  the  next  year  (A.  Hosiilius)  failed 
to  enter  Macedonia  from  Thessaly,  and  suffered  at  least  one  defeat ; 
Cephalus  had  been  goaded   into  rousing  a  somewhat  violent  insur- 
rection  in   favour  of  Perseus   in  Epirus  ;    L.    Hortensius  succeeded  Mis- 
Lucretius  in  command  of  the  fleet,  and   outdid   him   in    extortion  conduct  of 
upon  the  coast  towns,  without  performing  any  exploit  of  importance  ^  fio'l">' 
to  atone  for  it ;'  and  lastly,   App.  Claudius  suffered  a  mortifying 
defeat  in  an  attempt  upon  Uscana  in  lllyricum. 

The  complaint  of  plundered  temples,  and  of  works  of  art  shipped  ^69.  Cats. 
to  Italy  from  a  friendly  city  like  Chalcis,  is  a  forerunner  of  the  ^-^f"'"' 
corruption  that  was  soon  to  mark  the  steps  of  many  Roman  magis-  ^^ '  '^'" 
trates  in  their  dealing  with  extra- Italian  states,  and  is  a  striking  Serviliai. 
commentary  on  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  up  to 
this  time.     The  consul  of  the  next  year,  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  did, 
however,  advance  matters  somewhat.     Perseus,  with  ill-timed  parsi- 
mony, had  foiled  to  obtain  active  co-operalion  from  Genthius  of 
Illyrictmt  or  from  the  other  stales,  which  at  this  crisis  might  have 
been  easily  won  over  by  a  display  of  liberality,  and  was  therefore 
unsupported.     He  was  encamped  at  Dium,  which  commanded  the 
coast  road  from  Perrhaebia  inio  Macedonia,  whilst  his  general  Hip-  Macedenia 
pias   held   the   passes   over  the   Cambunian   mountains.      Philippus,  "'  '"V'A 
however,  baffled   Hippias,   crossed  the  mountains,   and  descended  "  .    * 
upon  Dium.^     Perseus,  taken  by  surprise,  retired  upon  Pydna,  order- 
ing his  treasure  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  recalling  his  garrison 

'  An  inscription  exists  containing  an  Atbenian  decree  bestowing  ciliEenihip 
upon  Honenslui  as  a  "  bettefaclor."  Such  were  I  lie  pitiful  means  taken  lo  avert 
his  depredations  (Hicks,  p.  338.  C.  /.  A. ,  ii.  433).  '  See  Map,  p.  440. 
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at  Tempe.  Philippus  entered  Dium,  but  did  not  stay  there.  He 
retired  along  the  coast  road  to  Phila,  in  order  to  secure  the  con- 
nexion with  his  supplies  on  his  rear.  Perseus  thereupon  rcoccupied 
Dium,  which  Philippus  answered  by  taking  Heracleum,  some  miles 
north  of  Phila.  Nothing  more  was  done  that  year :  and  if  Perseus 
was  angry  with  Hippias  for  allowing  Philippus  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains, the  Romans  were  equally  discontented  with  Philippus  for 
making'  no  more  use  of  his  success.  Nor  were  the  movements  of 
the  fleet  of  importance  ;  and  Eumenes,  after  visiting  the  consul  at 
Heracleum,  to  congratulate  him  on  having  effected  an  entrance  into 
Macedonia,  relumed  home  (or  the  winter,  and  was  rumoured  to  have 
been  in  friendly  communication  with  Perseus.  Still  the  feet  of  the 
Romans  having  actually  entered  Macedonia  had  a  considerable  effect 
in  Greece.  The  Achaeans  sent  Polybius  to  offer  the  assistance  of  a 
League  army  in  Thessaly,  and  the  Romanising  party  in  each  state 
was  encour^ed.  The  Senate  felt  strong  enough  to  reject  the 
request  of  an  envoy  of  Prusias  to  make  peace  with  Perseus,  and  lo 
show  its  indignatiiHi  at  a  similar  demand  from  Rhodes  by  declaring 
those  Carians  and  Lycians  who  were  under  Rhodian  government  to 
be  free.  A  commission,  however,  was  sent  to  investigate  the  state 
of  things  in  the  camp  at  Heracleum,  when  Philippus  asked  fiDr 
farther  supplies  \  and  their  report  was  disquieting.  The  position  of 
the  Roman  camp,  they  said,  was  dangerously  near  the  enemy; 
provisions  were  running  short ;  App.  Claudius  at  Lychnis  was  not 
strong  enough  to  effect  a  diversion,  and  had,  in  laci,  been  obliged 
to  beg  help  from  Achaia, — which  the  Achaeans  were  prevented  from 
giving  by  the  regulation  against  answering  such  detnands  unless  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Senate  ;  lastly,  Eumenes*  loyalty  was  doubtful 

It  was  felt  that  the  crisis  demanded  a  man  of  military  experience, 
and  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  who  had  already  seen  much  fighting  in 
Spain,  and  had  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Ligurians,  was  induced 
once  more  to  stand  for  the  consulship.  He  was  sixty  year^  old,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Africanus,  and  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  been 
rejected  as  a  candidate  for  office.  Now,  however,  he  was  felt  to  be 
the  right  man,  and  somewhat  against  his  will  was  elected  consul. 
He  was  to  take  two  fresh  legions  with  him,  and  to  be  followed  by 
600  cavalry  enlisted  in  Gaul ;  while  the  praetor  L.  Anicius  was  to 
relieve  App.  Claudius  at  Lychnis,  the  chief  town  of  the  Dassaretae,  in 
order  to  crush  Genthius,  who  had  now  definitely  declared  for 
Perseus,  and  had  even  imprisoned  some  Roman  legates. 

Paulus  was  to  start  immediately  after  ihe  feriae  Laiinat  (31st 
March),  and  not  wait,  as  had  of  late  become  the  custom,  for  the 
games  of  Apollo  in  July.  The  story  was  often  told  that,  on  returning 
from  the  meeting  of  the  -Senate,  his  daughter  met  him  with  the  cry. 
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"  Perec  is  dead,"  referring  to  a  fevouriie  dog,  and  that  he  took  it  as  168. 
an  omen  of  success.     A  better  omen  was  his  own  energetic  and 
honourable  character.     He  found  the  Roman  camp,  between  Phila 
and  Heracleum,  somewhat  demoralised  from  the  apparent  impos- 
sibility of  attacking  the  position  of  Perseus,  and  suffering  firom  want 
of  water.     He  took  immediate  steps  for  the  restoration  of  discipline, 
and  relieved  the  latter  distress  by  showing  how  to  open  the  springs 
in  the  neighbouring  mountain  slopes.      Stili   the  position  of  Perseus  persetacn 
was  a  very  strong  one.     He  had  fortified  himself  on  the  north  bank  iki  Eai- 
o(  the  Enipeus.      His  left  rested  on  the  sea,  his  right  on  the  range  ff"- 
of  Mount  Olympus.     Though  the  Enipeus  was  nearly  dry  in  the 
summer,  he  had  availed  himself  of  wood  from  the  forests  to  erect 
such  a  formidable  fortification  along  its  bank,  that  it  was  clear  to 
Aemilius  that  the  position  could  not  be  carried  in  front.     The  king's 
anny  was  considerable  also  in  number,  although  his  parsimony  had 
deprived  him  of  the  help  of  the  10,000  Gallic  horsemen  who  had 
come  at  his  invitation,  but  had  insisted  on  having  a  large  sum  of 
money  paid  in  advance.     Yet  he  must  have  felt  that  he  was  almost 
alone  and  was  playing  his  last  card.      Genthius,  whom  he  had   also  Perseui 
treated  with  curious  meanness,  had  already  surrendered  to  the  praetor  g"'  "" 
L.  Anicius.     Though  the  Khodians  had  almost  openly  declared  for  q''^™ 
him,  they  could  give  him  no  effeaive  aid  while  a  powerful  Roman  jiiudt,^  ^r 
fleet  was  in  the  Aegean,  and  their  attempted  negotiation  with  Paulus  Etimtnts. 
utterly  failed.     Eumenes  had  been  secretly  offering  his  intervention 
to  secure  peace  with  Rome ;  but  he  too  had  demanded  a  large  sum, 
which  Perseus  was  unwilling  to  pay;  and,  even  if  he  had  been  will- 
ing, Eumenes  was  now  under  such  suspicion  at  Rome  that  the  value  of 
his  intervention  was  more  than  doubtfuL      The  king's  one  ally  was 
the  Thracian  Cotys. 

Afier   some   weeks'    delay   the   consul   was   relieved    from   his  Tht 
difficulty  by  the  gallantry  of  Scipio  Nasica  and  his  own  son  Fabius  feiitiiH'  of 
Majtimus,  who  volunteered  to  turn  the  position  by  a  pass  leading  \^"'"J t 
over  the  chain  of  Olympus  past  Pyihium  and  Petra,  of  which  they  scifio 
had  learnt  from  native   traders.      While   they  were  on  their  way  with   Natica  and 
8000    infantry    and    200    Cretan    archers,    Paulus     distracted     the  Faiius 
attention    of   the   enemy   by   an   attack   upon   his    outposts    on   the  '"'"'""■'■ 
Enipeus,  in  which   for  two  days  his  men  suffered  severely.      On  the 
third   he   made   a   feint   of  moving   towards    the    sea,    as    though 
intending  to  get  on  the  king's  rear  by  help  of  the  tleet.     Perseus 
was    thus    put    off   his    guard,  and  was   only   informed   at   the   last 
moment   of  Nasica's   movement    by   a   Cretan   deserter,  who  had 
managed  to  outstrip  the  Roman  troops.     He  at  once  sent  a  detach- 
ment  under    Milo   10  hold    the    pass.     But    it   was  too  late:    the 
Romans  had  already  surprised  the  weak  outpost,  and  now  defeated 
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Milo  after  a  sharp  struggle.  The  king  in  alann  broke  up  his  camp 
and  retired  on  Pydna.  Paulus  thereupon  crossed  the  Enipeus,  and 
having  effected  a  junction  with  Nasica,  advanced  within  sight  of  the 
king's  new  position, — a  plain  traversed  by  a  small  stream  and 
bordered  by  low  hills. 

Nasica  wished  to  attack  at  once ;  but  the  more  experienced 
Aemilius  refused  to  begin  a.  battle  immediately  after  a  march  with 
an  enemy  who  had  had  some  days  to  rest,  and  insisted  on  first 
securing  their  camp.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  terrified  the  Mace- 
donians, ^s  foreboding  the  fall  of  the  king ;  but  the  Romans  were 
saved  from  alarm  by  the  presence  of  the  learned  Sulpicius  Callus, 
who  was  able  to  foretell  and  explain  it  The  battle  next  day  was 
brought  on  almost  by  accident,  a  contest  between  the  watering 
parlies  of  the  two  armies  gradually  bringing  out  the  full  forces  on 
either  side.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Paulus  saw  the  famous  Mace- 
donian phalanx  in  action,  and  afterwards  confessed  the  terror  with 
which  it  inspired  him.  At  fiist  it  carried  all  before  it  and  forced 
the  Roman  line  to  give  way.  But  its  very  success  was  its  ruin. 
As  it  advanced  it  gradually  became  more  and  more  dislocated : 
gaps  appeared  in  the  dense  mass  of  spears,  of  which  the  Roman 
soldiers  were  quick  to  avail  themselves.  At  close  quarters  the  men 
had  to  drop  their  saritsae  and  trust  to  a  light  d^ger  and  small 
shield,  which  proved  useless  against  the  sharp  strong  sword  of  the 
Roman.  The  struggle  seems  to  have  lasted  little  more  than  an 
hour ;  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
now  disordered  mass. 

The  king,  who  had  been  disabled  early  in  the  day  by  a  kick  of 
a  horse,  fled  with  bis  bodyguard  and  some  cavalry  to  Pella.  On  his 
way  most  of  the  cavalry  deserted  ;  and  when  he  reached  his  palace, 
he  found  the  leading  men  in  Pella  imwUling  to  come  in  answer  to 
his  summons.  Early  the  next  morning  therefore  he  continued  his 
flight  towards  Amphipolis,  accompanied  by  about  fifly  Cretans  and 
two  officers,  hoping  that  the  river  Axius  would  effectually  dela)* 
pursuit.  From  Amphipolis,  which  he  reached  on  the  third  day,  he 
sent  legates  with  a  letter  to  the  consul,  who  was  engaged  in  rapidly 
reducing  the  cities  in  north-eastern  Macedonia.  Aemilius  refused 
to  answer  the  letter  because  Perseus  still  styled  himself  king ;  and 
the  people  of  Amphipolis,  in  alarm  for  their  own  safety,  were  eager 
that  he  should  leave.  He  obtained  shipping  in  the  Strymon,  and 
still  accompanied  by  the  Cretans,  who  were  kept  faithfijl  by  the 
treasures  which  he  was  carrying  with  him,  he  arrived  at  Samotbrace, 
the  island  of  the  mysterious  Kabiri,  whose  shrine  gave  it  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary,^a  privilege  which  Cn.  Octavius,  who 
presendy  arrived  with  the  Roman  fleet,  did  not  venture  openly  to 
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violate.     He  endeavoured,  however,  to  work  on  the  scruples  of  the  16S. 
Samothracians,  reproaching  them  with  giving  harbour  to  the  would- 
be  murderer  of  Eumenes  and  Demetrius,  and  to  his  minister  Evander. 
After  endeavouring  to  save  himself  lirst  by  sacrificing  Evander,  and 
then  by  escaping  to  the  dominions  of  Coiys,  the  king  eventually 
surrendered  himself  and  his  elder  son  Philip  to  Octavius.      They 
were  taken  at  once  to  the  camp  of  the  consul  Aemilius,  who  receivetl  //e 
him  with  severe  reproaches,  to  which  the  king  made   no  answer,  mrrtnders 
He  was  nevertheless  profoundly  moved  by  the  humiliation  of  a  king  ^"^ '.'  , 
lately  so  powerful,  and  entertained  him  not  unkindly.     Perseus  was  ^„m, 
kept  for  the  present  in  easy  captivity  at  Amphipolis,  until  in  the  polis. 
following   year   he  was   taken   with   his   children,  and   the   children 
of   Cotys,   to   adorn   the   triumph  of   Aemilius   at   Rome.       On   the 
intervention  of  his  conqueror  he  was,  however,  freed  from  prison,  End^ 
and  with  his  sons  allowed  lo   live   in   a   private  station  at  Alba  Ptrseut. 
Fucentia.     But  his  wealth,   which  he  had  so  carefully  husbanded, 
was  all  gone,  and  his  second  son  is  said  to  have  been  apprenticed 
to  the  trade  of  a  worker  in  bronze. 

This  was  the  end   of  a   dynasty  which  had  given  Philip    11.  Bgects<f 
and    Alexander   the   Great   to    history,      It   was    to   be   the  end   (rf  '**  *"''^ 
.Macedonian  national  identity  alsa     But  the  victory  of  Pydna  had  ^  ^^ 
still  wider  consequences  affecting  not  only  Greece  and  the  Islands,  staia. 
but  Asia  and   Egypt  also.      The  various  states  hastened  to  send 
envoys  to  the  consul's  camp,  or  to  Rome,  to  offer  congratulations  and 
tnake  their  court ;  and  those  who  were  conscious  of  secret  wishes 
for   the    success   of   Perseus,  or   of   overt    acts   in   his   favour,  were 
forwardest  of  all.     Legates  from  Rhodes  were  already  at  Rome  to  The 
offer  their  services  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  Perseus.     They  Rkodiam. 
at  once  substituted  a  fulsome  compliment  and  congratulation ;  but 
were  plainly  told  that  the  Senate  fiJly  understood  that   their  object  Eumtnts. 
had  been  to  save  Perseus,  and  would  know  how  to  requite  their 
hostility.      King  Eumenes,  conscious  of  his  secret  intrigues,  sent  his 
brother  Attalus  to  Rome  with   congratulations,  and  later  on  arrived 
himself  in  Italy.      Prusias  of  Bilhynia,  with  his  son  Nicomedes,  came  Pruiias. 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  sacrifice  on  the  Capitol  in  honour  of  the 
victory,  having   previously  mollified   the   commissioners   sent   to  his 
kingdom  by  the  most  abject  humiliation,  appearing  in  the  dress  and 
cap  of  a  manumitted  slave,  as  though  a  freedman  of  Rome.     His  yisii "/ 
humility  gained  its  object,  and  afforded  the  Senate  the  means  of  in-  'f'T^* 
flicting  a  marked  slight  on  Eimienes.    For  when,  next  year,  the  latter    'L' 
arrived  in  Italy,  a  decree  was  at  once  passed,  forbidding  the  %-isils  of 
kings  to  Rome  in  person.      A  quaestor  met  Eumenes  at  Brundisium, 
and  communicating  to  him   the  order   of  the  Senate,  asked  him 
whether  he  wanted  anything.     Quite  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this 
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i6S.  rebuff,    Eumenes    answered    shortly   that  he  wanted   nothing,  and 

returned   to  his  own  dominions.      Rome,  in  feet,  was   crowded  with 

emissaries  from  every  direction  ;  and  whether  it  wished  it  or  no,  the 

Senate  found    itself  compelled    to   act    as   arbitrator   in   a   hundred 

disputes,    and    to   have    a    distinct    foreign     policy.       The    idea    of 

establishing   provinces,  in    the    technical    sense,  to   the    east    of  the 

M>  nna        Adriatic,  was  not  yet  definitely  recognised.      The  policy  adopted  was 

y™,'         rather  that  of  leaving  all  states  internal  freedom,  but  so  isolating 

p/mra/  "      *"'*  weakening  them,  that  all  alike  would  be  practically  in  the  jjowcr 

disarm-       of  Rome ;   while    the  domain    lands   of   the    sovereign  princes  or 

amtnl  and    towns  became  the  property  of  the   Roman   people.      Tribute  or  tax 

liability  IB   pajj  before  to  native  princes  or  central  governments  was  now  to  go, 

In  ■  e.         [hough  generally  on  a  reduced  scale,  to  the  Roman  exchequer  in 

return  for  the  military  protection  which  the  Republic  undertook.     Thus 

The  the   lUyrians  were  to  be  "free,"  their  cities  and   strongholds  were 

Itlyriaas.      ^^j  j„  ^  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers,  nor  were  Roman  magistrates 

to  administer  justice ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  certain  towns  which 

had  been  eminently  loyal,  they  were  to  pay  a  vectigal  to  Rome  of 

half  the  amount  formerly  paid  to  their  kings ;   and  they  lost  the 

right  of  military  organisation,  or  national  combination. 

Snaim  A  Still  more  illusory  "freedom"  was  given  to  the  Macedonians. 

Consulium    -phg  yrhole   Country  was   to   be   divided   into  four  regions,   with   the 

iL^^t'      '^^P'**'  '^"'^^  "^  Amphipolis,  Thessalonica,   Pella,   Pelagonia.     Be- 

[Uty  xhi.     tween  these   regions  there  were  to  be  no  rights  of  intermarriage  or 

/*,  39).       ownership  of  land   and  houses ;   and  each  was   to  have   its  own 

council  and  magistrates.     Only  in  those  parts  which  bordered  on 

warlike  barbarians    were   armed    garrisons   to    be    permitted,   and 

certain  regulations  were  to  be  observed    through  all  the  distiict> 

alike.i     No  timber  was  to  be  cut  or   sold   for   shipbuilding;  the 

working  of  gold  and  silver  mines  was  prohibited,  on  the  ground  thai 

they  would   require  a  service  of  Roman  pubUcani,  though  the  iron 

and  copper  mines  were  still  kept  open,  paying  to  the  Roman  exchequer 

half  the  royalty  which  they  had  paid  to  the  king.     The  salt  industry 

was  protected  by  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  imported  salt,  but  at  the 

same  time  restricted  by  its  exportation  being  confined  to  the  Dardani, 

who  were  allowed  to  buy  it  at  Stobi,  as  the  staple  town.     A  hundred 

talents,  half  the  amount  payable  to  the  king,  was  to  be  returned  yearly 

to  the  Roman  exchequer.     The  Macedonians  quite  understood  that 

they  were  reduced  to  political  nullity :  but  they  had  feared  some- 

'  lliere  was  cerUinly  lo  be  no  central  govemment,  yet  Livy  (xlv.  31)  seems 
lo  imply  (bat  a  council  of  synedri  was  chosen  for  business  nffecling  Ihe  whole 
couDtry.  perhaps  chiefly  10  arrange  for  the  incidence  of  Ihe  (ai  due  lo  Romt 
Al  any  rale,  they  would  have  nothing  lo  do  with  Ihe  miemal  Bdministiaiion  of 
the  regions  or  any  truly  national  fUnclions. 
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thing  still  worse,  and  the  order  which  compelled  the  removal  to  i6S. 
Italy  of  all  the  late  king's  courtiers,  military  and  naval  commandeis, 
and  officials  of  every  description,  may  have  been  fell  as  a  relief  at 
first  ;  while  the  reduction  of  the  royal  tax  by  one-half  seemed  a 
boon,  even  if,  as  has  been  thought,  the  extra  expense  of  a  quadruple 
administration  was  afterwards  found  to  nullify  it.  Moreover,  the 
laws  now  drawn  up  by  Pauius,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  com- 
missioners, who  had  brought  the  Sena/us  Consullum  containing 
the  general  principles  of  this  arrangement,  proved  to  have 
some  permanent  advantages.  Yet  Macedonia  was  not  only  left 
politically  impotent,  but  stripped  of  the  accumulated  treasures  and 
wealth  of  centuries.  The  crowd  which  came  from  Greece  and  spoiii  of 
Asia  to  attend  the  games  held  by  Aemilius  at  Amphipolis  were  Mixit- 
treated  to  a  sight  of  the  spoil  of  Macedonian  cities,  now  ready  for  ^""<'- 
transport  to  Rome.  Pictures,  statues,  gold  and  silver  plate, 
furniture  adorned  with  ivory,  and  all  the  richest  product  of 
Macedonian  looms,  were  spread  out  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious, 
before  being  shipped  in  readiness  for  the  proconsul's  triumph.  To 
crown  all,  a  huge  pile  of  arms  of  the  conquered  army  was  fired  by 
the  proconsul's  own  hand.  Macedonia  was  not  only  to  be  robbed, 
but  to  be  made  a  show  and  a  warning  to  the  world. 

Still     greater    severity    was    exercised    in    Epirus,    of    which  Epiras. 
Aemilius  was  made  the  instrument.    The  rising  in  favour  of  Perseus,  168-167. 
into  which  Cephalus  had  been  goaded,  was  to  be  sternly  punished  ; 
and  the  Senate  briefly  ordered  that  the  spoil  of  the  cities  of  Epirus 
should  be  given  to  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  greatly  discontented 
with    their    share   of    Macedonian    plunder.      Accordingly,    when 
Aemilius,  on  his  way  home,  arrived  at  Passaron  on  the  coast,  he  sent 
for  ten  leading  men  from  each  of  the  seventy  cities,  chiefly  of  the  Seventy 
Molossi,  and   ordered   them   to   collect    the  gold  and   silver  of  their  '•>"'  ''''• 
several  towns  into  some  public  place,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  being  ""j'!^' 
sent  to  each  to  see  that  the  work  was  done  thoroughly  and  simul-  i„/,aii- 
taneousty.      The   unhappy   people   believed   that,  if  this  were   done  tmtssold. 
property,  they  would  be  spared.     They  were  bitterly  mistaken.    The 
towns  were  given  up  to  pillage,  the  walls  thrown  down,  and  1 50,000 
persons  sold  into  slavery.     The  blame  for  this  abomination  rests 
almost  wholly  with  the    Senate,  though  Aemilius'  share  in  it  can 
hardly  be  altogether  excused. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Illyricum,  Epirus,  and  Macedonia  that  the  Rhoda. 
Roman  ascendency  was  now  asserted.  The  hand  of  the  victorious 
Republic  fell  heavily  on  all  who  had  assisted  Perseus  or  maintained 
what  was  regarded  as  a  malevolent  neutrality.  For  nearly  two 
centuries  friendly  intercourse,  without  formal  treaty,  had  been 
maintained  with  Rhodes.      Tlie  islanders  now  tried  to  avert  the 
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consequences  of  their  doubtful  policy  during  the  war  by  applying  for 
an  alliance.  But  the  Senate  had  resolved  on  punishing  Rhodes  by 
destroying  the  naval  supremacy  she  had  so  long  exercised  in  the 
Aegean.  She  was  ordered  to  withdraw  her  garrisons  from  the 
Peraea,^ — ^the  district  of  Caria  and  Lycia  which  had  been  already 
declared  free ;  and  a  severe  blow  was  struck  at  her  commerciat 
prosperity  by  handing  over  Delos  to  Athens  and  declaring  its 
harbour  a  free  port  This  at  once  diverted  much  of  the  traffic  of 
the  Levant  from  Rhodes  to  the  old  Island  route,  in  which  Delos  was  a 
convenient  place  of  call,  and  in  a  single  year  diminished  the  harbour 
dues  at  Rhodes  by  a  sixth.'  The  Rhodians  were  finally  admitted 
to  alliance,  but  nothing  was  done  to  restore  her  crippled  commerce. 

Nor  were  the  Romans  content  with  the  slight  already  put  upon 
Eumenes.  His  brother  Attalus  was  ostentatiously  patronised,  and 
king  Prusias  encouraged  to  lay  every  kind  of  information  aga.inst 
his  old  enemy  and  rival.  The  commission  sent  under  C.  Sulpicitis 
Gallus  to  Asi.i  even  posted  up  notices  inviting  complaints  against 
him,  which  brought  a  host  c^  angry  informers  to  their  court  at 
Sardis  ;  while  the  hostility  of  the  Asiatic  Gauls,  who  had  invaded 
his  territories,  was  openly  or  covertly  encouraged. 

Every  part  of  Greece  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  inquisition  of 
the  Macedonian  commissioners.  There  was  no  idea  as  yet,  any  more 
than  in  Macedonia,  of  introducing  a  provincial  administration  ;  but 
it  was  to  be  shofvn  clearly  that  Rome  woiUd  not  tolerate  any  state 
or  party  hostile  to  herself.  The  three  rebellious  cities  in  Boeotia 
had  long  ago  suffered  for  their  mistake,  and  no  farther  severity  was 
exercised  there  beyond  the  execution  of  Neon  of  TTiebes.  But  in  all 
parts  of  Greece  the  same  decree  was  enforced, — conspicuous  members 
of  the  Macedonising  party  were  to  go  to  Italy  and  stand  their  trial. 
There  was  little  difficulty  in  selecting  them.  In  every  city  traitors 
were  eager  to  curry  favour  by  denouncing  their  political  opponents. 
Aetolia  had  lately  been  the  scene  of  civil  violence  and  bloodshed  ; 
yet  the  advisers  of  the  commissioners  were  Lyciscus  and  Tisippus, 
themselves  the  authors  of  the  massacre.  In  Epirus  Charops  had 
become  infamous  for  every  vice ;  yet  he  was  one  of  the  two  who 
advised  the  commissioners  as  to  that  country,  with  what  result  we 
have  seen.  The  decision  was  the  same  in  every  case.  No  other 
circumstance  was  taken  into  account ;  the  one  question  was  as  to 
fidelity  to  Rome.  The  persons  denounced  by  the  several  informers 
were  to  go  to  Italy  with  their  families, — that  was  the  simple  and 
uniform  order  enforced  in  Aetolia,  Acamania,  and  Boeotia. 

'  This  is  the  siaiemcni  of  Polybius  («Jtxi.  7.  aj),  if  we  read  d^tV^"^  '"< 
tipitari.  U  the  laUei  sunils  the  sentence  means,  ir  il  means  .-knylhing.  that  Ibe 
harbour  dues  had  been  reduced  to  a  sixib.  which  seems  increditile. 
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In  Achaia,  where  possible  resistance  was  feared,  rather  more  care  tIu 
was  taken.     No   documents   implicating    the   Achaeans   had    been  Atkaean 
found  in  the  Macedonian  archives,  and  Aemilius  was  inclined  there-  ^"^P"^ 
fore  not  to  act  on   the   partizan    representations  of  the   Romanising 
Callkrates.     But  he  was  overruied,  and  two  of  the  commissioners, 
C.  Claudius  and  Cn.  Domitius,  were  sent  to   Peloponnese.     In  an 
assembly  of  the  League  they  declared  that  certain   leading  men  bad 
helped   Perseus,  and  demanded   that  the  assembly  should  proceed  to 
pass  sentence  of  death  against  them  :  when  the  vote  was  carried 
they  would   reveal   the   names.      The   assembly   refiised   to   commit 
such  a  flagrant  injustice  ;   whereupon   the   commissioners  named  all   The 
who  had  borne  office  during  the  war.     One  of  these,  named  Xeno,  Aihatam 
asserted  his  innocence,  and  offered  to  stand  his  trial  either  in  Greece  ""''" 
or  Italy;     and   eventually  a  list    of   about   a   thousand  was   drawn      "■'■ 
up,  on  the  infonnation  of  Callicrates,  all  of  whom  were  ordered  to 
proceed    to    Italy.      They   were   distributed   among    the   cities   cS 
Etniria  ;  and  when  no  sign  of  the  promised  trial  was  given,  frequent 
embassies  were  sent  to  Rome,  begging  that  they  might  return  or 
have  a  chance  of  establishing  iheir  innocence.     But  the  senators, 
after  several    ambiguous  replies,  at  length  settled  the  question  by 
saying  briefly  that  they  considered  it  undesirable  that  they  should 
reCam.      Among  them  was  the  historian    Polybius,  who  used  his 
credit  among  the  nobility  at  Rome  in  their  behalf.     But  sixteen  years 
had  passed  before  the  poor  remains  of  these  d/tetius,  amounting  to 
about  300,  were  contemptuously  granted  leave  to  return. 

Throughout  Greece  there  was  henceforward  no  stale  which  could  AnHaekus 
venture  to  resist  an  order  from  Rome,  How  completely  the  same  ^pifhaHts 
ascendency  was  established  outside  Greece  also  is  strikingly  'j-,'^^ ' 
illustrated  by  the  scene  between  Antiochus  and  the  Roman  envoy  in 
Egypt  The  connexion  between  Rome  and  Eg)'pt  had  been  growing 
ever  closer  since  the  early  days  of  the  Hannibalian  war.  The 
Egyptian  sovereign  had  become  used  to  look  for  Roman  protection, 
and  for  some  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  a  Roman 
commissioner  had  remained  at  Alexandria.  Farther  help  was  now 
needed.  Ptolemy  V.  died  in  18  [  and  left  two  sons,  Philometor 
and  Physcon,  by  Cleopatra,  sister  of  Antiochus  the  Great  Philo- 
metor succeeded  his  father  and  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  cousin 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  •  for  the  recovery  of  Coele-Syria,  alleged  to 
have  been  assigned  as  the  dower  of  Cleopatra.  Antiochus  in- 
vaded Egypt,  defeated  Philometor,  took  him  prisoner  at  Pelusium, 
and  advanced  to  Memphis.  Whereupon  the  other  Ptolemy — Physcon 
^assumed  the  diadem  at  Alexandria,  calling  himself  Euergetes  II. 
But  Antiochus  adopted  the  cause  of  his  prisoner  Philometor, 
1  Antiochus  IV.,  son  of  Aniiochus  the  Ureal  (175-164). 
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established  him  as  king  at  Memptjis,  and  proceeded  to  besiege 
Physcon  in  Alexandria.  He  refused  to  listen  to  remonstrances  frwn 
Rhodes  and  other  Greek  states  ;  but  on  orders  ccxning  from  Rome, 
broke  up  the  siege,  and  consented  to  take  a  sum  of  money  (169). 
The  two  Ptolemies  then  made  terms  with  each  other,  and  with  their 
sister  Cleopatra  were  reigning  jointly  in  Alexandria.  But  Antiochus, 
seeing  that  his  policy  of  weakening  and  dividing  Egypt,  and  thereby 
securing  Coele-Syria,  was  defeated,  took  advantage  of  the  Romans 
being  engaged  in  the  Macedonian  war  to  invade  Egypt  once  more. 
Appeals  were  promptly  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  in  168 
C.  Popilius  Laenas  was  despatched  to  Egypt  He  found  Antiochus 
four  miles  from  Alexandria :  and  when  the  king  advanced  to  meet 
him,  with  outstretched  hand,  he  ignored  the  greeting,  and  only  held 
out  the  tablet  containing  the  Senate's  decree  forbidding  him  to 
attack  Egypt  Antiochus  read  the  tablet  and  answered  that  he 
must  consult  his  council.  Popilius  thereupon  drew  a  circle  in  the 
dust  round  the  king  with  a  vine  staff  which  he  carried  in  his  hand, 
and  bade  him  give  his  answer  before  he  stepped  out  (rf  it  The 
haughty  assurance  of  the  Roman,  supported  by  the  news  of  Pydna, 
alr^dy  received,  overpowered  the  king's  courage  or  pride.  He 
signified  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  the  Senate,  and  was  then  greeted 
politely  by  Popilius  and  allowed  to  arrange  the  day  for  the  with- 
drawal of  his  troops  into  Syria.  Six  years  later,  when  the  Jews 
had  again  suffered  from  the  cruelty  of  Epiphanes,  and  feared  the 
same  under  Demetrius,  the  patriotic  Judas  Maccabaeus  looked  to  an 
alliance  with  (he  Roman  Republic  (163)  as  the  best  security  for  his 
country.  Thus  free  states  and  sovereigns  had  alike  become  the 
clients  of  the  city  of  the  Tiber. 
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ftDm  the  Roman  setllemenl :  war  with  Ihe  pseudo-Philippus,  and  formalion 
of  the  pwince  {146-146) — Deilniciion  of  Corinth  and  senlemenl  of  Greece 
(146) — Cabthace,  the  Roman  policy  in  favouring  Masannasa^ — Immediate 
causes  of  the  thibd  Punic  wab— Consuls  land  at  Uiica  (149)— IncfRcieni 
conduct  of  Ihe  war  (149-148)— Risinf  repuulion  of  Scipio  the  younger 
Africanus  (147) — Destniclion  of  Carthage — The  province  of  Afbica  (146). 

The  victories  of  die  last  half-century  seemed  to  promise  ease  and  Mfi^n  0/ 
wealth  to  Rome.     She  was  to  live  on  the  spoils  and  revenue  from  '*«  *™" 
the  conquered  countries.     Not  oply  did  they  pay  a  fixed  tax  10  her  ""  "'™"- 
exchequer,  but  the  rich  lands  of  Capua,  the  royal  domain  lands  of 
the  kings  of  Syracuse  and  of  Macedonia,  became  public  properly, 
and  produced  a  large  annual  rent.     It  was  found  possible  in  167  to 
relieve   citizens   from   the   property  tax  or  fridu/um,  which   was   not 
collected  again  until   the  year  after  the  death  of  lulius  Caesar.      But 
the   sudden    influx   of   wealth    had    the    usual  etTcct   of  raising   the 
standard  of  expense  j  and  new  tastes  and  desires  required  increased 
means  for  their  gratification.     All  manner  of  luxuries  were  finding 
'  No  yearly  governor  vas  yet  appointed  10  these,  and  though  practically 
Roman  provinces,  Ibey  were  not  comptelety  so  in  form. 
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their  way  into  the  city  from  the  East.  Splendid  fiimiture,  costly 
ornaments,  wanton  dances  and  music  for  their  banquets,  became  the 
fashion  among  the  Roman  nobles  ;  and  the  younger  men  went  lo 
lengths  of  debauchery  and  extravagance  hitherto  unttnown.'  The 
result  to  many  was  financial  embarrassment,  from  which  relief  was 
sought  in  malversation  and  extortion.  The  old  standard  of  honour 
in  regard  to  public  money  was  distinaly  lowered,*  and  cases  of 
misconduct  and  oppression  were  becoming  more  common  and  less 
reprobated.  All  were  in  haste  lo  get  rich,  and  the  opportiuiities 
afforded  by  service  amidst  conquered  or  weak  peoples  was  too 
tempting  to  be  resisted.  A  conunander  who  opp)05ed  this  passion 
did  so  at  his  pteril,  and  the  triumph  of  A^nilius  Paulus  in  [67  was 
opposed  at  the  instigation  of  some  of  his  own  officers,  because  he  had 
insisted  on  paying  the  greater  part  of  the  Macedonian  spoil  into  the 
treasury.  The  &shionable  taste  for  Greek  works  of  art,  in  the  adorn- 
'  mem  of  private  houses,  was  another  incentive  to  plunder,  and  in  149 
it  was  for  the  first  time  found  necessary  to  establish  a  permanent 
court  or  quaestio  for  cases  of  malversation  in  the  provinces. 

Attempts  were  indeed  made  to  restrain  the  extravagance  which 
was  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  In  184  Cato,  as  censor,  had  imposed  a 
lax  on  the  sale  of  slaves  under  twenty  above  a  certain  price,  and  on 
personal  ornaments  above  a  certain  value  ;  and  though  the  lex  Opfxa^ 
limiting  the  amount  of  women's  jewelry,  had  been  repealed  in  spite 
of  him  in  195,  other  sumptuary  laws  were  passed.  A  lex  Orchia  in 
182  limited  the  number  of  guests,  a  lex  Fannia  in  i6t  the  amount 
lo  be  spent  on  banquets;  while  a  lex  Didia  in  143  extended  the 
operation  of  the  law  to  all  Italy.  And  though  such  laws,  even  if 
enforced,  could  not  really  remedy  the  evil,  they  perhaps  had  a  certain 
effect  in  producing  a  sentiment ;  for  long  afterwards  we  find  over- 
crowded dinners  rega.rded  as  indecorous  and  vulgar.' 

Another  cause,  believed  by  some  to  be  unfavourably  affecting 
Roman  character,  was  the  growing  influence  of  Greek  culture  and 
Greek  teachers.  For  many  years  the  education  of  the  young, 
once  regarded  as  the  special  business  of  the  parents,  had  been 
passing  into  the  hands  of  Greek  slaves  or  freedmen.  The 
children  of  Livius  Salinator  (consul  in  219)  had  been  instructed 
by  the  Tarentine  Andronicus,  who  had  many  other  pupils.  The 
Athenian  Metrodorus  was  the  resident  tutor  of  the  sons  of  Aemilius 
Paulus ;  and  the  schools  for  boys  of  a  less  exalted  rank  seem 
usually  to  have  been  kept  by  Greeks.     The  laws  of  the  Twelve 


'  Uvy,  xxxix.  6:    Polyb.  iiiii.  u. 

»  Cicero,  in  Pis.  g  67.  Thus  Ihe  si 
at  charch,  though  long  follen  into  dcsu 
idea  of  respeclnbilily  to  B  custom. 


'  Polyb,  vi.  56 :  iviii.  35. 
le  imposing  a  fine  for  non-atlendasce 
le,   bos  pertaaps  helped  to  attach  ihe 
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Tables  are  said  to  have  been  used  as  an  elementary  reading  book,  186-146. 

yet  all  who  went  beyond  such  elements  seem  to  have  leamt  Greek, 

which  was  more  commonly  spoken  by  the  upper  classes  than  French 

among  ourselves.     Most  of  the  legates  employed  abroad  seem  to 

have  been  able  Co  speak  it  ;    and  though  the  Tarentines  laughed  at 

the  pronunciation  of  the   Romans  (282),  yet    they  were  at  least 

able  to  make  Iheinselves  understood.     On  the  supferiority  of  Greek  patron- 

culture  there  was  a  division  of  opinion.      The  Scipios  and  their  iitdfy 

party  patronised  Greek  philosophy  and  literature.      Their  friend  and  Scifiv  and 

proi^g^  Terence  (193-168)  only  continued,  indeed,  the  work  of  his  i^^^^ 

predecessors  in  translating  Greek  comedies  ;  but  his  translations  were 

more  exclusively  Greek  in  spirit  than  the  adaptations  of  Plautus  ;  and 

his  example  was  followed  by  Statius  Caecilius,  who  died  about  169, 

at  any  rate  in  his  later  work  ;   while   M.  Pacuvius,  a  nephew  of 

Ennius,  seems  to  have  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  Greek  tragedy. 

This  tendency,  which  went  far  beyond  a  mere  question  of  literary  offoud  by 
taste,  was  opposed  by  a  party  of  which  M.  Porcius  Cato  was  the  '**  canscr- 
most  striking  member.    Bom  about  sixteen  years  before  the  beginning  '^'l™^ 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  he  lived  to  see  the  commencement  of  the  rata 


third.  His  public  career  had  been  honourable.  As  praetor  in  Sar- 
dinia (199),  as  consul  in  Spain  (195),  he  had  shown  inflexible  honesty, 
strict  justice,  and  personal  frugality.  As  censor  ( 1 S4)  he  had  made 
his  name  a  synonym  for  severity.  The  influence  of  his  really  great  Ckara 
virtues  was  marred,  not  only  by  the  caustic  bitterness  of  his  speech,  and  m 
but  also  by  a  certain  hardness  and  inhumanity,  and  a  more  than  "/ '^^'■ 
Roman  contempt  for  the  provincials,  whom  he  would  nevertheless 
protect  from  injustice.  He  regarded  his  slaves  as  mere  chattels, 
treated  them  with  cold  severity,  and  sold  them  when  Ihey  were  aged 
or  infirm,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  their  maintenance.  His  social 
views  also  were  deeply  tinged  by  political  prejudice  against  Scipio 
and  his  party,  to  whom  he  had  been  in  violent  opposition  ever  since 
serving  under  him  as  quaestor  in  Sicily  (205)  1  and  in  spite  of 
undoubted  integrity  he  made  his  virtue  so  offensive  that  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  defendant  in  fifty  lawsuits.  In  Cato's  view  the  reform 
needed  was  a  return  to  the  old  ways,  before  Rome  was  infected  by 
Greece.  The  best  life  was  that  of  the  old  citizen-farmer,  who  left 
the  plough  for  office  or  service  in  the  army,  and  returned  to  it  when 
his  duty  was  done.  Slaves  were  to  be  kept  for  working  on  the  farm, 
not  for  personal  luxury.  Children  should  not  be  entrusted  to  them, 
but  should  be  taught  by  their  parents,  and  not  Greek  but  Latin. 
Religion  was  to  be  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  conducted  by  the  head 
of  the  family  according  to  the  old  Latin  rites.  If  men  would  write, 
they  should  write  in  Latin,  and  on  the  history  of  their  own  country. 
He  hated  to  see  the  young  Roman  dandies  lounging  in  the  Forum, 
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•86-146.      or  loitering  in  the  rhetorician's  lecture-room,  when  they  should  bare 
been  looking  after  their  farms,  doing  civil  business,  or  training  ihem- 
selves  on  the  Campus.     He  wished  the  Forum  had  been  paved  with 
sharp  cobbles  for  their  benefit.     He  set  an  example  in  these  poinB 
himself:    took  the  minimum  number  of  slaves  possible  with  him 
to  his  provinces  ;  diligently  superintended  his  farm,  and  was  seen 
riding  into  town  in  shabby  clothes  and  bringing  his  country  pny 
duce  for  sale.      He  wrote  a  history  from  which  to  teach  his  son 
reading  ;  composed  a  treatise  on  fanning,  and  a  chnmicle  of  Room 
from   the   earliest   times ;   cultivated   eloquence   only  for  practica] 
''alofaih     puiposes,   and   long  refused   to   study   the   literature   of  Greece  at 
■o  mill       all.     But  he  could  not  stem  the  current  any  more  than  he  could 
"jrai  in-      make  himself  rich  with  his  old-world  notions  of  economics.    Tht 
futnce.  influence  of  his  party  may  be  traced  perhaps  in  the  senatorial  decree 

of  161  against  the  Greek  rhetors,  and  in  the  sumptuary  laws,  as  well  as 
that  of  1 5 1  for  the  demolition  of  the  stone  theatre  begun  by  the  cen- 
sors 1  and  four  years  earlier  he  had  successftilly  urged  that  the  philo-  I 
sopheis  who  had  come  on  a  mission  from  Athens,  should  receive  their 
answer  promptly  and  be  dismissed,  when  he  saw  Roman  youths 
crowding  to  hear  them  lecture.  Still  all  that  he  most  disliked 
was  daily  becoming  more  universal  Greek  doctors,  Greek  schcxd- 
masteis  and  pedagogues — half  tutor  and  half  servant — -multiplied 
There  was  a  great  influx  of  them  after  the  fall  of  Macedonia ; '  and 
the  decree  of  the  Senate  against  Greek  rhetors  seems  to  have  biki 
in  its  object,  for  they  became  well  established  ;  and  in  92  it  was  the 
Latin  rhetors,  who  set  up  in  opposition  to  them,  that  were  silenced.* 
Voveliies  ^ot  more  successful  was  the  conservative  party  in  maintaining 

inreligioa.  the  ancient  religion.  New  objects  of  worship  were  readily  admitted 
in  Rome.  The  cult  of  Cybele  or  the  Magna  Mater,  introduced  in  10*. 
when  Scipio  Nasica  had  been  selected  as  the  "  best  man  "  to  recwve 
the  sacred  image  from  Pessinus,  had  become  quickly  popular,  and 
had  been  incorporated  without  difficulty  in  the  state  religion.  Bat 
the  Hellenisation  of  that  religion  was  becoming  complete.  The  fact 
of  the  earliest  Roman  literature  being  based  on  Greek  had  helped  to 
identify  Greek  and  Latin  divinities,  and  to  assign  the  legends  beleog- 
ing  to  the  one  to  the  other.  Now  Greek  philosophy  was  introdtidng 
an  easy  scepticism  as  to  all  alike  ;  and  in  the  place  of  an  ordered  and 
decorous  national  worship,  many  were  seeking  the  excitement  of 
secret  and  mystic  rices,  subversive,  it  was  believed,  of  morals  and 
loyalty  alike.  In  186  great  scandal  was  caused  by  the  discovery  that 
nightly  orgies  were  being  held  in  Rome  and  Italy.  The  young  rf 
Siueha-  both  sexes  were  initiated  in  these  Bacchanalia,  which  were  said  to  be 
taiia.  at  once  obscene  and  treasonable.      Information  reached  the  coDsal 


'  Palyb.  lucii.  10.  *  GdUn,  xt.  11. 
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Postumius  through  a  certain  freedwoman  named  Hispala,  whose  lover 
Aebutius  was  about  to  be  initiated.      The  consul  laid  the  matter  Senatm 
before  the  Senate,  and  the  immorality  of  the  initiations,  as  well  as  the  Cmmifum 
seditious  nature  of  the  assemblies,  was  regarded  as  established.     More  ^a^^^a^. 
than  7000  men  and  women  were  said  to  be  implicated ;  and  the  Senate  alibvs, 
issued  a  stringent  decree  forbidding  the  Bacchanalia,  or  the  assembly  iSb. 
of  more  than  five  persons  for  any  secret  rites.'    The  ringleaders  were 
arrested,  and  for  the  most  part  anticipiated  their  fate  by  suicide.      It 
was  the  same  idea,  identifying  novelty  in  religion  with  political  inno- 
vation, which  in  I S I  caused  the  order  for  the  destruction  of  the  rolls 
found  in  a  stone  coffin  in  the  Janiculum,  and  said  to  contain  com-  Expvlsien 
mentaiies  of  king  Numa  and  certain  P/ihagorean  writings, — a  fraud  i^ 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  '"''J'^'" 
novel  doarines  dangerous   to   the   State.      These  measures  did  not,  miriAif- 
however,  repress  the  tendency.     Soothsayers  and  astrologers  found  fen  ^ 
their  way  into  Rome,  as  well  as  the  votaries  of  the  mystic  riles  of  Saiaiiui. 
Sabazius,  both  of  whom  were  expelled  in  i37.* 

This  restless  yearning  for  excitement,  and  this  hunger  for  wealth 
to  satisfy  new  cravings,  were  dangerous  symptoms  in  those  whose 
task  it  was  to  he  to   govern   other   nations.      The  money  value  of 
office,   from    the   opportunities   which  it  gave  abroad,   is   shown  by 
what  candidates  were  willing  to  pay  for  it ;  and  it  is  now  that  the  Lawi 
scries  of  laws  against  bribery  began  to  be  passed,  which,  with  ever-  ^^f^ 
increasing  severity,  vainly  attempted  to  repress  this  form  of  corrup-     '^''' 
tion.      The  lex  ^Emilia  Baebia  (iSz)  forbade  distribution  of  money  Leget 
by  candidates  ;  the  kx  Cornelia  Fulvia  (159)  assigned  exile  as  the  li^i'lariai. 
punishment  of  the  offence  ;  and  when  neither  had  the  desired  effect,  Ltx 
a  remedy  was  sought  in  secret  voting.     The  first  lex  tabellaria  ( 1 39)  (■<''>•''•<'■ 
established  the  ballot  in  elections;   the  second  (137)  in  all  trials  LexCassia. 
before  the  people  except  for  perduellio.     But  all  alike  failed  to  beat 
back  the  rising  tide  of  corruption  Co  which  they  bear  witness. 

Meanwhile  events  were  developing  the  power  of  Rome  abroad, —  Crnte  and 
in  Macedonia,  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa  with  rapidity ;  in  Spain  with  ^''"'™"'- 
slow  and  painful  stru^les.  The  settlement  of  Macedonia  by 
Aemilius,  in  some  respects  successful,  could  not  have  seemed  satis- 
factory to  patriotic  Macedonians.  Though  the  annihilation  of 
political  existence  was  accepted  with  apparent  acquiescence,  yet  the 
fourfold  division  of  the  country,  with  its  accompanying  restrictions  of 

'  A  c<^y  of  ihe  decree  reiriains  on  a  bronze  tablet,  found  at  Tiriolo,  in  Brut- 
tium,  in  1640.  and  now  at  Vienna.  See  C.  /.  L.  196,  and  almost  any  collection  of 
Early  l^tin.  It  is  in  the  fonti  of  a  circular  letter  to  the  Italian  towns  ordering  it 
to  be  set  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  within  ten  days  a(  its  receipt,  and  is  especially 
inleresling  as  showing  how  the  Romans  already  interfeied  in  Ihe  internal  affairs  of 
the  Italian  towns,  just  as  in  143  the  sumptuary  laws  were  made  applicable  to 
them,  '  Valerius  Max.  i.  3.  i. 
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mutual  intercourse,  must  have  hampered  enterprise  and  depressed 
industry.'  Internal  disputes  and  disorders  broke  out  from  tune  to 
time,  and  involved  appeals  to  Rome  and  the  visits  of  Roman  com- 
missions, and  the  expanse  of  the  divided  administration  probably 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  reduction  in  the  tribute.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  blessings  of  a  constitution  tvilbout  a 
sovereign  did  not  appear  self-evident  to  the  Macedonians,  and  that 
there  were  among  them  some  who  desired  to  regain  a  real  national 
life.  The  opportunity  came  with  the  appearance  of  more  than  one 
pretender.  The  first  was  a  certain  Andriscus,  said  to  be  of  humble 
birth,  who  professed  however  to  be  a  son  of  Perseus.  He  seems 
to  have  first  made  known  his  claims  about  152:  but  finding  no 
immediate  support  in  Macedonia  he  went  to  the  court  of  Demetrius 
of  Syria,  who,  being  anxious  to  conciliate  the  Romans,  arrested  and 
sent  him  to  Rome.  Being  treated  with  contempt,  and  carelessly 
guarded,  he  escaped,  and  gathered  an  army,  mostly  of  Thracians,  on 
the  Strymon  ( 1 49).  The  first  impulse  in  Greece  was  to  ridicule  him  ; 
but  before  longhe  had  been  joined  by  many  MacediHiians,  had  defeated 
the  Roman  praetor  P.  luventius,  and  was  invading  Thessaly.  From 
Thessaly  he  was  driven  by  Scipio  Nasica,  with  the  help  of  troops  from 
Achaia,  and  in  the  next  year  was  defeated  by  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
who  took  the  title  of  Macedonicus  from  his  victory.  Andriscus  fled 
for  refuge  into  the  dominions  of  a  Thracian  prince,  who  was,  however, 
induced  to  surrender  him,  and  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  Metellus.^ 
Yet  another  pretender  appeared  in  147,  calling  himself  Alexander;  and 
a  third  under  the  name  of  Philip  in  143,  both  claiming  to  be  sons  of 
■  Perseus,and  succeedingfora  time  in  collecting  aforce  of  runaway  slaves 
'  and  other  elements  of  disorder,  until  suppressed  by  Roman  troops. 

An  end  was  now  put  to  the  empty  form  of  freedom  enjoyed  by 
I  Macedonia.  With  the  addition  of  Thessaly  and  parts  of  Epirus  il 
was  formed  into  a  province,  to  which  a  praetor  or  propraetor  was  to 
be  sent  every  year.  The  change  seems  to  have  been  distinctly 
beneficial.  The  abolition  of  the  fourfold  division,  and  the  construction 
of  the  great  military  road  (via  Egnatia)  from  Dyrrhachium  and 
Apollonia  to  Thessalonica,  facilitated  intercourse  and  trade ;  and 
in  spite  of  suflering  periodically  from  the  extortions  of  Roman 
capitalists  or  of  dishonest  magistrates,  the  province  of  Macedonia, 


is  said  thai  th 


for  iron  mines  had  not  been  closol ;  and 
it  does  not  snm  certain  whelher  the  measure  was  one  for  relief  of  dislres,  or  a 
sign  of  confidence  in  the  peaceful  siaie  of  the  country. 

'  Andriscus  is  usually  called  pseudo-Philippus,  ns  duiugh  be  pretended  10  be 
Philip,  the  elder  son  of  Perseus,  who  had  died  at  Alba  two  yeais  alter  his  faiho-. 
alwul  163.  Bui  according  to  others  he  professed  10  be  Ihe  son  of  a  concubine  of 
Perseus,  brougbi  up  clandestinely  by  a  Crelan  ai  Adramyttimn  in  Myita. 
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protected   by   the   Roman   forces  gainst   the   Thracian   barbarians, 
remained  among  the  most  prosperous  and  loyal  in  the  empire.' 

The  commission  of  Metellus  in  Macedonia  seems  to  have  in-  Gnai 
eluded    a   general    superintendence   in    Greece;    and  when   he   had  and ikt 
disposed  of  Andriscus  his  attention  was  directed  there.     The  death  '^'^^•"' 
of  the  unprincipled  leaders,  whom  the  Roman  policy  had  encouraged    ""'*"■ 
in    various    parts   of  Greece,    had   by    this   time   helped   to   restore 
tranquillity.     But  there  were  elements  of  discord  in  Peloponnesus 
still    working    disastrously.      The    forcible   assignment    of    Sparta  Dispuin 
to  the  Achaean  League  in   188  had  proved  as  impolitic  as   it  was  '"''^ 
unjust,  leading  to  constant  troubles,  which  generally  involved  appeals  ■V"™'- 
to  Rome.     The  Senate  was  jealous  of  the  League,  as  the  one  power- 
ful  organisation  now  existing  in   Greece,  and  encouraged  appeals 
from  its  members,   in    which   its  decisions   were  for  the   most   part 
unfavouiable  to  the  Government.      Among  the  detained  Achaeans, 
who  in  151  returned  embittered  by  exile  and  inexperienced  in  affairs, 
was  Diaeus.      Being  elected  strategus  for  150-149,  he  seized  the  Policy  tf 
opportunity  of  a  dispute   with    Sparta  as  to   certain   boundaries  to  Oiaias. 
involve  the  League  in  war — in  order  to  cover,  it  is  said,  a  personal  '^°' 
charge  of  corruption  against  himself.    The  Spartans  having  appealed 
to  Rome,  Diaeus  went  there  in   person  10  represent  the  Achaean 
case.     TTie  answer  of  the  Senate  was  that  Sparta  must  submit  to 
the  award  of  the  Achaean  government  in  all  things  short  of  life  and 
death.      By  omitting  this  last  qualification  he  induced  the  Le^ue  to 
declare  war  against  her,  as  having  broken   a  fundamental  law  which  He 
forbade  such  appeals  from  separate  states.     Professing,  however,  to  itfla'" 
be  warring,  not  against  Sparta,  but  against  certain  traitors  in  that  ™"'. 
city,  he  was  at  last  induced  to  name  twenty-four  men  as  guilty.  sparia. 

They  escaped  to  Rome,  and  being  condemned  to  death  in  their  i^o-r^S. 
absence,  their  case  became  merged  in  the  larger  question  of  the 
continued  adherence  of  Sparta  to  the  Achaean   L^gue,      Diaeus 
had    either   been   deceived   himself   or   had    deceived    his    country, 
men  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Senate ;   while  the  Spartan  envoy 
Menatcidas   had   also   assured  his  fellow -citizens    thai  the    Senate 
had   decreed    that    Sparta   should    be  free  to  break   off  from  the 
League.      Thus    both   sides  believed    themselves  justified    in   con-  sparia 
tinning  hostilities.      The  Roman   commission,  sent    to   decide   the  treatt  off 
question    on    the    spot,   did    not    arrive   till    1 47.       Meanwhile   the  /"™ "" 
Spartans  had  set  up  their  independence  and  elected  a  strategus  of    "'^'' 
their  own,  but  had  been  worsted  in  the  field  by  the  Achaeans.     The 
latter  continued  to  push  on  their  advantage  in  spiteof  friendly  warnings 
sent  by  Metellus,  and  were  therefore  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  L. 
'  Maciilania,  fiitlis  tt  amUa  fepuh  Ramans  pmiiteia  (Cicero,  pro  Font. 
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Aurelius  Orestes  and  his  fellow-comnussioners,  when,  summoning  a 
Soman  meeting  of  the  League  magistrates  at  Corinth,  they  announced  that 
'i^aer' at  Sparta,  Corinth,  Argos,  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia,  and  Heradeia  in 
Corinth,  Phocis,  were  to  be  separated  from  the  League,  Diaeus,  who  was 
'17'  again  Achaean  strategus,  summoned  the  congress  to  consider  this. 

But  the  Corinthians  did  not  wail  for  its  decision  ;  they  broke  out 
into  a  riot,  plundered  the  houses  inhabited  by  Spartans,  and  rougldy 
handled  Orestes  and  his  colleagues  when  they  tried  to  quell  the 
disturbance.  Orestes  reported  this  incident  in  strong  if  not  exag- 
gerated terms  at  Rome,  and  the  Senate  at  once  sent  a  fresh 
commission,  headed  by  Sext.  lulius  Caesar,  with  fiill  powers. 
Sextut  ^^   ^  meeting   of    the    League    congress   at   Aegium,    Caesar, 

lulius  touching  Hghtly  on  the  offence  at  Corinth,  plainly  stated  that  the 

Caesar  at     orders  of  the  Senate  as   to  the   towns   mentioned   must  be  obeyed. 
Atgium.      jjjg  alternative  was  war :   and  the  more  prudent  party  in  the  con- 
gress wished  to  obey,  and  to  avail   themselves  of  the  disposition 
of  the    Senate    to  wink  at   the  violence   offered  to  Orestes.     But 
Diaeus,  whose  year  of  office  was    coming    to   an  end,  was  to  be 
succeeded  by  Critolaus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  anti-Roman 
party ;  and  these  two  men,   believing   that   the  nKideration  of  tbe 
Romans  arose  from  fear,  owing  to  the  unfinished  wars  in  Africa  and 
Spain,  determined  to  resist     They  obtained  a  vote  to  defer  a  settle- 
ment until  a  meeting  with  Spartan  legates  at  Tegea  ;  and  when  Caesar 
went  to  Tegea,  Critolaus,  after  keeping  him  waiting  till  the  last 
moment,  again  refused  to  settle  anything  without  a  forther  reference 
to  a    League   congress.       Convinced    of    his   determined   hostility 
Warmth    Caesar  and  his  colleagues  thereupon  returned  to  Rome,  where  war 
Achaeans,    ^,h  tj,^  Achaeans  was  promptly  determined  upon,     Critolaus  spent 
'■"'  the  winter  (147-146)  in  visiting  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  and  inciting 

them  against  Roman  interference.  By  proclaiming  a  temporary  relief 
of  debtors  he  induced  the  popular  party  in  most  to  follow  his  policy, 
though  the  cities  in  Elis  and  Messenia  were  prevented  by  the  presence 
of  the  Roman  fleet  from  supporting  him.  In  a  meeting  at  Corinth 
during  the  winter  some  legates  sent  by  Metellus  were  ^ain  roughly 
treated ;  and  Critolaus,  accusing  all  opponents  of  treason,  and  hinting 
that  he  had  the  promise  of  foreign  support,  induced  the  Achaeans 
once  more  to  declare  war  against  Sparta  for  separating  herself  fiom 
the  League.  As  the  Spartans  had  acted  on  Roman  authority,  this 
was  practically  war  against  Rome,  and  as  such  it  was  regarded  there. 
Q  Metellus  was  anxious  to  use  his  general  powers  in  Greece  to 

Caicilius      settle  this  war  before  he  was  superseded  by  the  consul  of  the  year. 
Xfitillus      Early  in  146,  therefore,  he  advanced  through  Thessaly  by  the  coast 
146  ""'     "^^  skirting  the  Malian  gulf.     Critolaus  had  meanwhile  collected 
the  League  army  at  Corinth,  and  encouraged  by  the  adhesion  of 
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some  Chalcidians  and  Boeotians  —  the  Thebans  particiUarly  being  146. 
discontented  with  certain  awards  made  by  Meiellus  in  their  disputes  ^"'-  ^\ 
wilh  the  Phocians — had  advanced  north  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  T^'^/^ 
and  was  now  besieging  Heracleia,  as  one  of  the  towns  that  had  /,. 
separated  from  the  League.      When  he  heard  from  scouts  of  the  Mummius. 
a|^>roach  of  MeteUus,   he  broke  up   the   siege  and   retired  through 
Tbennopylae,  which  he  left  unguarded,  towards  Scarpheia.      But  he 
was  overtaken  and  defeated  by  Metellus  before  he  could  reach  that  D^eai  <^ 
town,  and  was  either  lost   in  attempting  to  escape  over  the  salt-  Cniolattt 
marshes,   or   put  an   end   to  his   life  by   poison.      By   the   Achaean  fp^,^gf 
constitution   his    predecessor    Diaeus    now   became   strategus,   and  1^6. 
showed  every  intention  of  carrying  on  his  policy.     By  proclaiming 
the    emancipation   of   slaves    of  military    age    he    obtained    10,000 
men   in  addition  to  the  general  Achaean  levy,  while  a  forced  con- 
tribution  from  the    richer   members  of  the  League   supplied    him 
with    money.     There  was    great    conAision  and  alarm  throughout 
Peloponnese,  increased  by  the  arrival  of  fugitives  from  Thebes  and 
other  parts  of  Boeotia  who   had   fled   before   the  advancing   Roman 
aimy.      Nevertheless   Diaeus  secured  his  re-election  as  strategus,  Diatai. 
and  about  midsummer  came  to  Corinth  to  take  command  of  the 
troops.       He   had  made  a  mistake   in   dividing   his   forces  between 
Corinth   and    Megara  ;   for  the    troops    in  the  latter,  by  instantly 
retiring  upon  Corinth  at  the  approach  of  Metellus,  had  produced 
a  feeljng  of  defeat  and  panic.     Still,  believing  that  in  no  case  would 
he  be  personally  included  in  an  amnesty,  he  rejected  all  proposals 
fnMn  Metellus,  and  imprisoned  and  put  to  death   several   of  the 
higher   officers    who    advocated    their  acceptance.      Consequently  sitge  ef 
Metellus  was  obliged  to  lay  regular  siege  to  Corinth,  and  had  to  Corinth. 
relinquisb  the  hope  of  finishing  the  war ;  for  before  it  fell  he  was 
superseded  by  the  consul  L.  Mummius. 

MummJus  sent  Metellus  back  to  Macedonia,  and  encamped  in  Mammim 
the  isthmus  with  an  army  raised  by  adhesion  of  allies  to  36,000  arrna 
men  and   500  cavalry.      The  Romans  from  over- confidence  seem  J?'*™ 
to    have    been    at    first    somewhat    careless,    and    the  Achaeans  /^"  .^ 
gained    a   slight    advantage    in   a    sally,  which   encouraged  them 
to    offer   battle.      But  in  this  they  were  so  disastrously  defeated, 
that   Diaeus  abandoned  his  army  and  fled  to  Megalopolis,  where 
be    killed    his    wife    and    then    poisoned    himself.     On    the    third 
day    after    the    battle    Mummius    took    Corinth.     The    town   was  Dtstrtu- 
stripiped    of  everything   of  value ;   and  the  works  of  art,  pictures,  U'l  i>f 
statues,    and  ornaments  of  every  description    were    collected    for  ^'"'^''■ 
transport  to   Italy.      Much,  however,  was  spoilt  by  the  greedy  and 
ignorant   »ldieis,   and   Polybius — who   had   lately   returned  from   a 
similar  spectacle  at  Carthage — saw  some  of  the  finest  pictures  thrown 
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on  the  ground  and  used  as  dice-boards.  MummiuswasaD  honest  man 
and  kept  nothing  for  himself,  but  ignorant  and  perhaps  contempnious 
of  art  It  was  told  of  him,  as  a  satire  on  this  ignorance, — though  he 
was  probably  only  using  a  regular  formula, — that  in  contracts  with 
the  shipowners  who  transported  these  things  to  Italy  a  clause  was 
inserted  by  him  that  they  should  replace  them  by  others  equally  good 
if  they  were  lost  at  sea.  Corinth  was  then  dismantled  and  burnt, 
and  remained  a  mere  village  until  its  restoration  in  46  by  Caesar. 
The  rest  of  Peloponnese  was  settled  by  ten  commissioners  sent 
■  out  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Corinth.  The  Achaean  League  was 
dissolved,  and  a  constitution  drawn  up  for  each  separate  state,  with 
the  advice  it  seems  of  Polybius,  who  was  employed  to  visit  the 
various  cities  and  explain  its  terms.  For  a  time  the  members  of  the 
several  states  were  prohibited  from  owning  property  in  others, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  League  assembly  was  forbidden,— though  the 
former  regulation  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  the  latter  relaxed 
for  certain  purposes  chiefly  religious.  The  same  measure  was  applied 
to  all  other  federations  (koivu)  ;  and  the  policy  of  weakening  Greece 
by  a  thorough  division  was  strictly  followed.  No  '  province '  of 
Greece  in  the  technical  sense  was  ereaed,  no  yearly  governor,  pnv 
praetor  or  proconsul,  was  sent  to  govern  it.  But  in  practice  Greece 
was  not  one  but  several  provinces.  Each  recognised  civilas  or  stale 
paid  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  Roman  exchequer  and  was  ultimately  under 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  ',  and  thus  we  find  Cicero  enumerating  as 
among  the  '  provinces '  Achaia,  Thessalia,  Boeotia,  Lacedaemonii, 
Athenienses.  The  freedom  which  they  were  supposed  to  retain  was 
only  that  of  local  government :  for  certain  purposes  they  were  under 
the  governor  of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  who  could  levy  soldiers 
in  them  ;  and  in  every  external  relation  which  characterises  a  sovereign 
state  they  were  subject  to  Rome.  In  other  ways  Greece  as  a  wh^e 
was  much  reduced  ;  not  only  was  Thessaly  entirely  and  Epirus  partly 
assigned  to  the  province  of  Macedonia,  while  Aetoha  lay  desolate  and 
neglected,  but  large  tracts  of  territory  became  ager  puilicus—iitt 
absolute  possession,  that  is,  of  the  Roman  people,  who  received  a 
rent  or  vectigal  from  iL  This  was  the  case  with  the  whole  territory 
of  Corinth— of  which,  however,  a  certain  portion  was  granted  to 
Sicyon  on  condition  of  paying  for  the  Isthmian  games  ;  this  was  the 
case  with  all  Euboea,  all  Boeotia — Thebes  and  Chalcis  having  shared 
the  fate  of  Corinth, — and  with  other  cities  which  had  been  taken  by 
force.  Vet  there  were  still  certain  cities,  such  as  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
Sicyon,  which  were  in  a  better  position  than  the  rest,  enjoying'  the 
rights  secured  them  by  former  treaties,  and  being  known  as  libera 
civitales,  who  seem  to  have  been  relieved  from  tribute,  and  into  which 
a  Roman  magistrate  entered  without  his  lictors  ;  while  several  smaller 
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cities  were  for  special  reasons  also  granted  immunity  from  tax.  The  fall 
of  Greece  politically  was  accompanied  by  deterioration  in  other  ways. 
Kver  since  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Pydna  the  population  had  been 
declining  and  the  cities  falling  into  ruin.  This  doubtless  facilitated 
the  RomaJi  conquest,  but  cannot  safely  be  attributed  lo  it.  Polyblus 
alleges  more  fundamental  reasons, — the  odious  habit  of  infanticide, 
and  the  relaxation  of  morality  which  marked  the  epoch. 

The  subjection  of  Greece  had  been   preceded  by  the   still  more  Catihagi 
disastrous  ruin  of  Carthaga     During  the  last  half-century  Carthage,  /"""  '><e 
though  precluded  from  foreign  extension,  had  largely  recovered  her  ""iofihe 
wealth  and  prosperity  at  home,  and  was  being  watched  with  vigilant  '""". 
jealousy   by   the    Romans.       At   the   end  of  the  last   war  they  had  jo2-ij6 
established  Masannasa  in   an  extended   Numidian   kingdom,  in  such 
a.    way   as   to   make    controversies   with    Carthage    inevitable.       He 
had  been  secretly  encouraged  to  encroach  on  Carthaginian  territory, 
and  in  the  references  to  Roman  arbitration  the  decision  was  invariably 
in  his  favour.     As  early  as  193  the  Carthaginians  by  one  of  these 
decisions  had  not  only  lost  a  considerable  district,  but  had  also  had 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  500  talents.     This  was  followed  by  similar 
incidents  :  Masannasa  had  lost  no  opportunity  of  exciting  the  Roman 
suspicions ;    and    when,    during    the    war   with    Perseus,    Cartha- 
ginian ships  had  joined  the  Roman  fleet,  he  sent  his  son  Gulusa  to 
warn  the  Senate  that  the   Carthaginians  meant  to  use  for  their  own 
purposes  the  ships  which  they  pretended  to  have  built  for  the  Roman 
service.       Naturally  there  was   a   party  in   Carthage   thai   regarded 
these  things  as  intolerable,  and  were  for  resisting  the  encroachmenis  Quam! 
of  Masannasa  and  the  dictatorship  of  Rome.     This  party  became  •>/ Masan- 
promineni  when,  in  154,  the  quarrel  with  Masannasa  became  acute  "^tft 
owing  to  the  disputed  possession  of  part  of  the  Great  Plains,  which  ,-„  ,^^_ 
he  claimed  in  virtue  of  the  Roman  settlement.     Commissioners  were 
sent  frvm  Rome  to  investigate  the  matter — with  secret  instructions 
to  support  the  king^^and  effected  a  short  suspension  of  hostilities ; 
which,  however,  began  again  upon  fresh  encroachments  by  Masan- 
nasa.     More  than  one   Roman  commission  visited  Carthage   in  the 
course  of  the  next  two  years.     But  the  popular  party  was  now  getting 
the  upper   hand  ;   and    indignant  at   the  flagrant  injustice  of  the 
commissioners'   decisions,   the   Carthaginian   government  refused   to 
refer  any  new  question   of  territory  to   them,  maintaining   that   the 
one  point  for  their  decision  was  whether  the  treaty  of  2o3  had  been 
infringed.     Finally,  when  Masannasa's  son  Gulusa  appeared  with  one  Cartka- 
of  the  commissions  to  negotiate,  they  refused  ihem   admission  to  the  i^"""" 
city.      The  war  thus    continued    resulted   in   se\ere   disaster   to   the   i^^^„, 
Carthaginians,    and  reduced   them    to    the    necessity  of  accepting  gasa. 
almost  any  terms  the  Romans  should  choose  to  impose. 
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A  majority  of  tbe  Roman  Senate  had,  however,  by  this 
time  gradually  come  to  a  determination  in  regard  to  Carthage 
which  is  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  known  to  history ;  and 
the  chief  adviser  of  it  was  the  veteran  champion  of  right  and 
justice,  Porcius  Cato.  He  had  served  on  one  of  the  commissions, 
and  had  been  struck  by  the  sight  of  the  rich  and  cultivated  lands,  by 
the  splendour  and  wealth  of  the  city.  With  a  narrowness  of  view, 
which  generally  characterised  him  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations, 
he  regarded  the  prosperity  of  Carthage  as  necessarily  a  menace  to 
Roman  supremacy  and  enterprise,  and  never  ceased  to  urge  that  she 
must  be  destroyed.  According  to  the  weli-known  story  he  was  wont 
to  end  every  speech  in  the  Senate,  on  whatever  subject,  with  this 
nd  tried  on  one  occasion  to  impress  upon  the  fathers 
of  their  peril  by  bringing  some  splendid  figs  into  the 
Senate  house,  and  explaining  that  they  were  grown  only  three  days' 
sail  from  Rome.  To  men  less  prejudiced,  and  to  whom  justice  even 
to  an  enemy  was  still  of  some  weight,  the  difficulty  was  to  discover 
any  grounds  for  war.  To  Cato  and  his  party  it  was  sufficient  that 
Carthage  was  prosperous  ;  and  they  maintained  that  her  military 
and  naval  preparations,  forced  upon  her  by  the  conduct  of  tbeir  own 
agent  Masannasa,  constituted  a  breach  of  her  treaty  with  Rome. 
Scipio  Nasica  — once  judged  the  "  best  man  "  by  the  Senate, — on  the 
contrary,  held  that  as  yet  no  act  of  the  Carthaginians  justified  war, 
not  even  the  recent  refusal  to  admit  Gulusa  and  the  commissioners. 
But  the  disasters  of  the  struggle  with  Masannasa,  while  they  en- 
couraged the  war  party  at  Rome,  left  the  Carthaginians  so  weak  that 
they  were  obliged  to  pacify  the  Senate  by  every  possible  concession. 
The  leaders  of  the  party  of  resistance  to  Masannasa  were  condemned 
to  death ;  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome  to  plead  their  excuse,  and 
to  beg  the  Senate  to  state  what  would  be  considered  sufficient  com- 
pensation. The  Senate  refused  to  name  the  terms,  declaring  that  the 
Carthaginians  well  knew  what  they  must  be. 

War,  in  fact,  had  been  determined  upon,  and  the  consuls  of  the 
year  ordered  to  proceed  with  their  armies  and  fleet  to  Lilybaeum ; 
though  the  Senate  still  allowed  the  Carthaginian  envoys  to  imagine 
that  it  might  be  averted  by  flill  submission.  Just  at  this  crisis  the 
city  of  Utica  surrendered  itself  unconditionally  to  Rome  It  was  the 
largest  town  in  the  country,  next  to  Carthage  itself,  from  which  il 
was  only  eight  miles  distant,  and  its  excellent  harbour  and  military 
strength  gave  the  Romans  exactly  the  place  of  landing  and  position 
for  a  war  with  Carthage  that  they  required.  This  was  therefore  not 
only  a  blow  to  the  safety  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  also  took  away 
the  credit  of  the  step,  which  after  long  and  painful  discussion  they 
had  resolved  upon  as  necessary — namely,  the  surrender  of  their  whole 
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country  ptr  deditionent^  trusting  to  the  mercy  of  the  Republic.    That  Tta 
mercy  was  indeed  cruel.      The  envoys  who  conveyed  the  surrender  Cartha- 
were  told  that  the  Senate  "gran(ed  them  freedom  and  independence,  S""!^' 
the  inviolability  of  their  shrines  and  tombs,  and  the  enjoyment  of  ,^y 
their  territory,"  but  on  condition  of  sending  to  the  consuls  at  Lily-  iirriiary  tn 
baeum    300   boys   of  noble   birth   as   hostages.     No   mention,  as  Ro^t. 
the   terrified   Carthaginian   Senate  remarked    was  made  of  the  city  Roman 
itself;  and  there  was  some  hesitation  as  to  sending  the  hostages.*  caditums 
But  the  alternative  was  immediate  war,  and  with  bitter  misgivings  Jj^f° 
the  boys  were  senL     Nevertheless  the  consuls  proceeded  to  Ucica, 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  ordered  to  apply  to  ihem  for  farther  in- 
structions.   Their  envoys  were  received  by  the  consuls  in  solemn  state, 
sitting  on  the  raised  tribunal  and  surrounded  by  their  concilium,  and 
were  next  informed  that  all  arms,  missiles,  and  war  engines  must  be  (j) 
at  once  brought  to  Ulica.      This  measure  was  peculiarly  hard  at  the  "i"^^"" 
time  ;  for  Hasdrubal,  whom   the  citizens,  at   the   bidding  of  Rome,  ^ "    """'■ 
bad  condemned  to  death  as  a  leader  of  the  war  party,  was  actually 
encamped  with  an  army  against  their  city.    The  order,  however,  was 
obeyed.     Two  hundred  thousand  stands  of  aims  and  two  thousand 
catapults  were   brought  in  waggons   and    given  up  to  the  consuls,  (j) 
who  then  at  length  revealed  the  purpose  of  the  Senate  in  its  full  ''"f"'' '" 
severity.      Acting  on    their  secret    instructions  they  informed  the  "tr/'L  "" 
envoys  that    Carthage    must  be    abandoned,    and    all   its    citizens  mileifrom 
removed  to  some  spot  not  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  tht  tea. 

History    hardly    presents   a    determination    of  greater   cruelty  Ttmrand 
executed    with    more    ingenuity    of   torture    long  drawn    out.      The  g^tfof 
envoys  received   the  announcement  with  passionate  expressions  of  '*'  ""O'-'- 
grief  and  terror,  raising  their  hands  to  heaven,  striking  their  heads, 
and  throwing  themselves  on  the  ground.     But  nothing  moved  the 
consuls.     All  the  comfort  they  could  give  was  the  promise  that  the 
sacred   buildings   and    tombs   should    be    preserved   and  open  for 
worship,  and  the  fishermen  still  allowed  to  carry  on  their  industry 
in  the  sea.      The  envoys  were  afraid  to  return  home  ;  and  begged 
that  at  least  Roman  ships  should  be  sent  to  Carthage  to  prove  that 
they  were  acting  under  compulsion.     Nor  was  this  precaution  un.  Frantic 
necessary.      Those  of  the  envoys  who  ventured  to   return  betrayed  tieilemeni 
by  their  faces  that  they  brought  bad  news,  and  the    people,  in  a  "1    .^^ 
state   of   terrified   expectation,    waited   outside    the    Senate    house     °  ^'' 
to  bear  the  worsL     A  cry  of  horror  from  the  senators,  followed 
by  an  interval  of  stony  despdr,  caused  the  crowd  to  burst  in  and 

^  Sec  p.  lag  note,  for  Ibe  ugnificance  of  (his. 

*  The  hutoriao  Poiybius  was  hastily  summoned  by  tbe  consul  Manilius  to 
persuade  (be  Carthaginiuis  !□  give  the  hostages.  He  started  at  once,  but  leamt 
at  Corcyra  that  Ittey  had  complied  (PoTyb,  xixvii.  3). 
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demand  la  be  told  the  truth.  A  storm  ofindignation  followed,  which 
found  vent  in  cries  and  execrations,  in  violence  to  the  envoys,-  or  to 
those  who  had  advised  the  sending  of  the  hostages,  in  assaults 
upon  Italians  in  the  streets,  or  in  a  hasty  rush  to  the  city  gates  as 
though  to  close  ibem  against  the  enemy  ;  while  the  temples  were 
crowded  by  a  terrified  crowd  uttering  frantic  appeals  and  reproaches 
to  the  gods.  But  these  wild  scenes  were  followed  by  an  heroic  deter- 
mination and  heroic  efTorts.  It  was  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  resist 
the  orders  of  Rome,  and  to  defend  the  ciiy.  Hasdrubal  consented 
to  be  reconciled  lo  his  country,  and  to  undertake  her  defence  with  the 
troops  which  he  had  collected  to  attack  her.  The  whole  city  was 
turned  into  a  workshop  of  arms,  in  which  men  and  women  in  relays 
laboured  day  and  night ;  and  a  vast  number  of  shields,  swords,  cata- 
pults, and  missiles  were  produced  each  day,  the  women  even  cutting 
off  their  hair  to  be  twisted  into  cords  for  the  engines. 

The  delay  in  the  Roman  attack  gave  time  for  these  preparations. 
For  Che  consuls,  panly  perhaps  because  they  thought  that  seriotis  resist- 
ance by  an  unarmed  populace  was  impossible,  partly  from  cautioo, 
did  not  advance  upon  Carthage  at  once.  They  spent  some  time  in 
negotiating  with  Masannasa,  as  to  whose  cordial  support  they  seem  to 
have  been  uneasy,  and  still  more  in  securing  bases  of  supply  in  Leptis, 
Hadrumetum,  and  other  towns.  They  did  not,  therefore,  find  a  city 
ready  for  surrender  when  they  at  length  arrived  under  its  walls. 
Manilius  attempted  to  assault  the  outer  wall  of  the  great  suburb  or 
Megara,  Censorinus  landed  on  the  taenia,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  lake  and  sea,  to  attack  the  walls  toward  the  sea,  where 
they  were  weakest.  Both,  however,  were  repulsed  more  than  once, 
to  their  own  dismay  and  the  encouragement  of  the  citizens,  and  had 
to  entrench  regular  camps  for  fear  of  Hasdrubal,  who  was  encamped 
near  at  hand  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Censorinus  effected  a  breach 
in  the  seaward  wall,  but  an  attempt  to  carry  the  city  through  it  was 
repulsed  with  some  loss,  in  which  the  Romans  were  saved  from 
disaster  by  the  prudence  and  gallantry  of  Scipio  Aemilianus. 

In  fact,  the  consuls  were  not  competent  for  their  task,  and 
Scipio,  though  only  a  military  tribune,  seems  from  this  moment 
to  have  gained  the  enthusiastic  confidence  of  the  army.  He 
was  the  younger  son  of  Aemilius  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Mace- 
donia, and  had  served  with  some  distinaion  in  the  war  against 
Perseus,  and  afterwards  in  Spain.  His  aunt  was  the  wife  of  the 
great  Afncanus,  and  having  been  adopted  by  his  cousin,  the  son  of 
Africanus,  he  was  now  known  as  P,  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus.  A 
charming  account  of  his  pure  and  loyal  character  has  been  left  ns 
by  his  friend  and  tutor  Polybius  ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  best  Roman  of  the  day  to  carry  out  one  of  the 
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worst  public  crimes  of  which   the    Republic  was  guilty.      In  the 
operations  which  took  place  during  the  resl  of  the  year  and  the 
succeeding  winter  he  more  than  once  saved  the  troops  from  dangers 
into  which  incompetence    or  imprudence  had   led  them.      Towards    Winter  of 
the    end    of   the   year   Censorinus   returned   to    Rome   to   hold    the  149-148. 
consular  elections,   and    Manilius,  after  with    difRculty  resisting  a 
nig'ht  surprise  in  his  camp,  spent  the  winter  in  scouring  the  country 
and   collecting  supplies,   dogged  by  ihe   Carthaginian   cavalry  com- 
mander, Hamilcar  Phameas,  who  more  than  once  surprised  and  cut 
off   detached   parties  ;    while,   on  the  other   side,   the   Carthaginians 
all   but  succeeded  In  setting   (ire  to  the  Roman  fleet.      When  com- 
missioners came  from  Rome  to  insfwct  the  state  of  afl^irs,  neither 
Manilius  nor  bis  staff  could   refuse  Scipio  the  credit  of  his  eminent 
services  during  these  operations,  and   the  veteran  Cato,  who  died  at 
the  end  of  149,  on  hearing  of  them  expressed  his  admiration  of  him, 
and  his  contempt  of  his  incompetent  superiors,inalineof  Homer:  "  He 
alone  has  the  breath  of  life  in  him,  the  rest  are  but  flitting  phantoms."  ^ 
Attracted  by  his  character,  and  perhaps  somewhat  by  his  name,  the  Dtait  of 
aged  Masannasa  on  his  deathbed  left  to  Scipio  the  task  of  arranging  Masan- 
for  the  division  of  his  kingdom  between  his  three  sons.     He  crowned  "•""■ 
his  achievements  by  receiving  the  surrender  of  the  cavalry  commander, 
Hamilcar  Phameas  ;  and  when,  in  the  spring  of  148,  Manilius,  being 
about  to  be  superseded  by  Calpumiits  Piso,  resolved  to  send  Scipio 
home  with  Phameas,  the  soldiers,  accompanying  him  to  his  ship,  openly 
expressed  their  hope  that  he  would  return  as  consul  to  command  them. 

Piso,  who  arrived   in  the  summer  of  148  to  command  the  army,   ,^s^   Coss, 
with  bia  legate  Mancinus  to  command  the  navy,  proved  a  complete  Sp. 
failure.     Without  venturing  to  assault  the  city,  he  spent  his  time  P<"i™i«' 
in  minor  operations — against  Clupea,  Hippo  Diarrhytus,  and  other  ']''""" 
towns, — in  most  of  which  he  was  unsuccessful.     Discipline  became  caltur- 
relaxed,  and  deserters  from  Numidia— amongst  others  Bithyas,  with  n/m  Piso 
3000  men — were  finding  their  way  to  Carthage,  whilst  the  sons  of  Caisanins. 
Masannasa  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  fulfil  their  obligations  as  to 
reinforcing   the    Roman    troopis.     The   hopes  of  the  Carthaginians 
rose ;  they  tried  to  rouse  the  country  against  the  Romans,  and  sent 
messages  to  Andriscus  in  Macedonia,  encouraging  him  to  continue 
the  war.      Hasdmbal,  elated  by  his  successes,  was  full  of  confidence. 
There  was  great  anxiety  at  Rome,  and  the  people  were  eager  to 
place  the  command  in  the  hands  of  Scipio,  though  he  was  not  yet 
of  the   consular   age.     He  had   come  to  Rome  to  stand  for  the 
aedileship,  but  a  large  number  of  the   tribes   returned  his  name  as 
consul.      This  was  irregular — for  the  consul  was  properly  elected  in 
assembly— and    it   could   only  be   regarded   as   an 

'  oloi  ■r4irTvnu  Toi  K  tictaX  iXaaouai, 
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infohnal  resolution  of  the  people.      Accordingly  a  bill  was  brought 
before  the  tribes  relieving  him  froni  the  tenns  of  the  lex  Antialis,  and 
he  was  then  elected  by  the  centuries,  and  a  further  law  passed  by  the 
tribes  giving  him  the  '  province '  of  Africa  without  drawing  lots. ' 
Scipia  He  arrived  at  the  seat  of  war  with  a  supplanentum  of  soldiers 

taka  over  („  fin  up  the  legions,  as  well  as  with  a  body  of  volunteers  from  the 
™^  ,  allies  i  and  was  immediately  joined  by  Gulusa,  the  son  of  Masao- 
i^j^  '  nasa,  to  whom  he  had  assigned  the  command  of  the  Numidian  army 
as  his  share  of  his  father's  inheritance.  His  arrival  was  not  a  day 
too  soon.  Not  only  bad  Piso  failed  to  effect  anything  against  the 
town,  or  to  maint^n  discipline  in  the  army,  but  Mancinus  was  in 
actual  danger.  The  soldiers  on  the  taenia  had  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  breach  in  the  walls  toward  the  sea,  and  had  entered  tbe 
town.  Mancinus  hastened  after  them  with  a  number  of  half-armed 
men  from  the  fleet,  but  had  been  driven  back  and  beleaguered  on  a 
solitary  cliff,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  appearance  of  Scipio's  rein- 
forcements. He  was  now  sent  home,  and  the  fleet  was  put  under 
the  command  of  Atilius  Senanus.  Scipio's  next  care  was  tbe 
restoration  of  discipline.  The  straying  of  the  soldiers  front  the 
camp  in  search  of  plunder  for  their  own  advantage  was  put  an  end  to ; 
non-combatants  and  idle  characters  were  expelled  from  the  camp ; 
superfluous  luxuries  were  forbidden  ;  and  the  men  brought  to  a  state 
of  efliciency.  Before  long  he  actually  penetrated  the  outer  wall  into 
the  Megara,  but  finding  that  extensive  suburb  broken  up  by  vroods, 
streams,  and  buildings,  affording  ample  opportunity  for  ambuscades, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  After  this  Hasdnibal  left  his  camp 
outside  the  walls  and  withdrew  within  them  ;  and  his  namesake 
Hasdrubal  Hasdrubal,  grandson  of  Masannasa,  being  murdered  about  this  time, 
P"i'  he  became  governor  of  the  town.      His  first  act  was  to    retaliate 

prUmirs  "I*"  ^^'P'"  ^f  bringing  his  Roman  prisoners  to  the  wall,  and  there 
to  deaih.  putting  them  to  death  in  sight  of  their  comrades  with  horrible 
tortures.  His  object  is  said  to  have  been  to  make  his  fellow-ciiiiens 
feel  that  they  had  no  hope  of  mercy  from  the  Romans,  and  mtist  resist 
to  the  last.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  as  some  have  done,  to  doubt  a 
fact  which  Polybius  must  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  or  heard 
of  immediately  from  those  who  saw  it ;  yet  though  he  represents 
Hasdrubal  as  a  glutton,  a  tyrant,  and  a  debauchee,  it  is  trtie  that  be 
had  for  two  years  bafSed  the  Roman  army  outside  the  walls,  and 

'  This  seems  to  have  been  the  course  of  events  from  a  comparison  of  Lhy. 
Epil.  xU<.  and  1.,  with  Appian.  Purr,  iia  ;  Ibough  Livy  leaves  h  donblhil 
wbelhet  the  objection  of  the  Senate  was  founded  on  the  election  by  the  Iribes,  or 
only  on  (he  breach  of  the  In  Anitalis.  This  Ian-,  brought  in  by  I.  Villiiti 
(Livy,  x\.  44).  liied  ihe  age  for  (be  aedileship  al  36-37,  for  Ibe  pisetOTship  at 
39-40,  for  the  coniulship  ax  43-43.     Scipio  was  born  ia  iS^ 
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now  maintained  an  heroic  defence  within  ihem,  refusing  until  almost 
the  last  the  offer  of  mercy  to  himself  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 


Having  completed  the  necessary  reforms  in  his  army,  Scipio  now 
burnt  Hasdrubal's  deserted  camp,  and  erected  a  continuous  line  of 
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Compiiit      forlilica.tions  across  the  isthmus  which  fbimed  the  approach  to  Car- 
imiesttmnt   thagc,  thus  Completely  cutting  off  supplies  from  the  land  side.     The 
C  rt/urn      ""'^  chance  for  the  bwieged  lay  in  the  provisions  which  the  Numidian 
j^..       '     Bithyas  could  send  round  by  sea.    Though  vessels  were  not  numerous, 
and  the  Roman  fleet  was  on  the  watch,  some  supplies  were  landed  ; 
for  the  Roman  ships  could  not  guard  all  the  coast,  or  venture  always 
to  follow  the  lighter  craft  who  ran  into  the  harbour  in  spile  of  them. 
Yet  these  supplies  were  wholly  inadequate  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  147-146,  the  people  were  reduced  to  horrible 
Scifio's        extremities  of  famine.     To  complete  the  process  of  starvation,  Scipio 
K^le.  determined  on  the  erection  of  a  mole  from  the  taenia,  which  would 

at  once  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  give  him  passage  on 
to  the  end  of  the  quay  of  the  larger  or  merchants'  harbour.  It  was 
to  be  formed  of  great  stones,  and  at  the  base  to  be  96  feet  broad, 
narrowing  gradually  to  24  feet  at  the  surface.  It  seemed  an  impos- 
sible enterprise  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  never  likely  to  be  formid- 
able. But  it  was  pushed  on  day  and  night  with  such  energy,  that 
they  became  alarmed,  and  began  to  cut  a  new  entrance  to  the 
flu  Cothon,  and  to  build  vessels  of  every  kind  of  wood  they  could  find, 

Cariha-        keeping  this  so  secret,  that  Scipio  got  no  certain  information  of  their 
ginianflat  purpose,  until  this  new  channel  being  thrown  open  a  fleet  of  fifty 
'"""  ^  "     triremes,  with  numerous  smaller  craft,  sailed  out.     The  Romans  had 
chsnntl.        '"  many  cases  beached  their  ships,  or  were  so  intent  on  assisting  the 
operations  on  land,  that  if  they  had  been  at  once  attacked  they  might 
probably  have  been  destroyed.     But  the  Carthaginians  wasted  two 
days  in   mere   naval   demonstrations,   and  when   on   the   third   they 
began  a  real  attack,  the  Romans  were  prepared  ;  and,  though  the 
battle  was  indecisive,  the  new  entrance  became  quickly  blocked  up 
when  they  attempted  to  return,  and  the  larger  vessels  were,  compelled 
to  anchor  along  the  outer  quay,  where  they  suffered  so  severely  from 
the  Roman  ships  that  only  a  few  eventually  made  their  way  back  into 
the  Cothon.      Next  day  Scipio  attacked  the  wall  of  the  quay  from  his 
mole,  and  though  the  besieged  garrison  made  a  desperate  resistance, 
and  even  succeeded  by  wading  through  the  sea  in  setting  lire  to  his 
siege  works,  yet  these  were  erected  again,  and  the  siege  pressed  on. 
.Captuti  of         The  summer  was  spent  in  these  operations,  and  Carthage  was  still 
Nepheris.     untaken.     But  in  the  winter  the  source  of  her  supplies,  which,  however 
Tj'fJ^jf     scantily,  still  found  their  way  in,  was  finally  closed  by  the  capture  of 
Nepheris,  a  fortress  somewhere  on  the  lake  of  Tunis,  the  headquatter? 
of  Diogenes,  who  had  charge  of  the  business  of  supplying  the  capital. 
The  capture  of  this  place  was  entrusted  chiefiy  to  Gulusa,  supported  by 
a  detachment  of  the  Roman  army  under  Laelius,  and  superintended  by 
Scipio,  who  passed  backwards  and  forwards  between  it  and  his  camp. 
Carthage  being  thus  finally  cut  off  from  its  only  source  of  supply, 
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the  outer  harbour  being  completely  blockaded,  and  the  siege  worts  Pall  of 
along  the  quay  now  reaching  the  height  of  the  city  wail,  Scipio  Cankagi 
resolved  upon  delivering  his  final  assault     During  the  winter  some  '"  .       . 
negotiations  had  taken  place  with    Hasdrubal,   who  offered  to  sur-  f.^ 
tender,  if  life  and  freedom  were  granted  to  all  the  inhabitants  ;  but 
Scipio,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  Gulusa,  had  declined  to  pledge  him- 
self to  anything  except  to  the  personal  safety  of  Hasdrubal  and  his 
family,  who  refused  to  accept  a  favour  apart  from  his  countrymen. 
When  he  saw  that  the  assault  was  coming,  Hasdrubal  ordered  the 
outer  harbour  to  be  fired.     In  the  confusion  that  followed  Laelius 
managed  to  scale  the  wall  higher  up,  and,  having  thus  got  possession 
of  the  Cothon,  admitted  Scipio  with  the  whole  Roman  army,  who 
easily  occupied  the  ntarket-place.     There  remained  three  streets  of  Fighting 
houses,  six  stories  high,  leading  up  to  the  Byrsa.     From  these  the  "■  '*' 
Romans  were  assailed  by  every  kind  of  missile  ;  until,  forcing  their  '"™''- 
way  into  some  of  them,  and  clambering  from  roof  to  roof,  they  fought 
with  the  famished  enemy  in  detail,  hurling  them  fran  the  took,  or 
cutting  them  down  with  their  swords.     For  six  days  and  nights  this 
desperate  Rghting  was  maintained  by  relays  of  men  sent  forward  by 
Scipio,  who  himself  scarcely  stopped  to  eat  or  sleep.     It  was  not  until 
he  reached  the  foot  of  the  Byrsa  thai  he  gave  the  order  to  fire  the 
houses,  in  which  numbers  of  helpless  inhabitants  perished.      He  had 
no  need  to  storm  the  Byrsa.     The  wretched  people  who  had  taken 
refuge  there  almost  immediately  surrendered  on  the  promise  of  iheir  Surrtnder 
lives  ;  and  50,000  men,  women,  and  children  were  allowed  to  descend  ^'^ 
under  guard,  and  became  prisoners  of  war.      This  number,  probably 
not  a  tenth  of  the  regular  inhabitants,  speaks  strikingly  of  the  havoc 
which  famine  and  disease  had  made  among  them.    About  900  Roman 
deserters,  who  had  no  mercy  to  expect,  along  with   Hasdrubal  and 
his  wife  and  children,  took  refiige  in  the  temple  of  Aesculapius.     Before 
long   Hasdrubal  made  his  way  out  secretly  and  accepted  his  life 
from  Scipio  ;  but  the  desperate  deserters  set  fire  to  the  temple,  and 
perished  in  the  flames  ;  while  Hasdrubal's  wife,  disdaining  to  follow 
her  husband's  humiliation,  slew  her  two  boys,  and  threw  herself  with 
them  into  the  burning  niins. 

For  some  days  the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder.  Silver  and 
gold  and  the  works  of  art  in  the  temples  were  reserved  ;  and  many 
of  the  latter,  which  had  come  from  Sicily,  were  restored  to  Iheir 
original  sites.  When  free  plunder  was  stopped,  the  remaining 
booty  and  slaves  were  sold,  and  the  army  rewarded.  A  swift  ship 
adorned  with  specimens  of  the  spoils  was  immediately  sent  to  carry 
the  news  to  Rome,  where  the  exultation  of  the  people  was  shown  by 
sacrifices,  games,  and  all  the  other  forms  of  popular  rejoicing.  It 
was  resolved  in  the  Senate  to  send  commissioners  to  organise  the 
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new  possession  ;  hut,  meanwhile,  orders  were  despatched  to  Scipio 
to  entirely  destroy  the  city :  the  plough  was  to  be  drawn  over  its 
site,  and  a  curse  pronounced  upon  whoever  attempted  to  rebuild  it. 
Scipio  obeyed,  but  feh'the  full  horror,  and  foreboded  the  evil  results, 
of  such  a  step.  As  he  gave  the  order  for  firing  the  town  and  suburbs, 
he  turned  to  Polybius,  his  old  friend  and  tutor,  "Oh,  Pcdybius,"  he 
said,  "  it  is  a  grand  thing  ;  but  I  shudder  to  think  that  some  one  may 
one  day  give  the  same  order  for  Rome."  And  as  he  gaied  at  the 
burning  city,  where  the  fire  raged  for  seventeen  days,  he  thoug'ht  of 
the  empires  which  had  perished,  and  murmured  the  Unes  of  Hotner — 

The  day  shall  come  when  holy  Troy  shill  fall, 
And  Priam,  lord  of  spears,  and  Priam's  folk. 

The  settlement  of  the  country  was  the  work  of  the  ten  com- 
"  ¥  missioners  sent  to  assist  Scipia  The  provincial  arrangements, 
which  had  now  become  established  in  principle,  were  followed.  The 
site  of  Carthage  and  its  immediate  territory  became  domain  land 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  was  leased  out  to  tenants.  The  whole 
dominion  of  Carthage  was  made  into  the  Roman  province  of  Airica, 
to  be  administered  by  a  yearly  magistrate  from  Utica.  It  consisted, 
as  in  other  provinces,  of  a  collection  of  "  cities,"  with  municipal 
liberties  and  a  fixed  territory,  for  which  the  inhabitants  paid  a  rent  or 
stipendium  to  the  Roman  exchequer.  Some  towns  which  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  fidelity  to  Carthage  were  mulcted  of  territory, 
or  altogether  destroyed,  and  their  lands  assigned  to  others  Tlie 
kings  of  Numidia  were  not  granted  any  addition  to  their  territory, 
nor  would  they  be  allowed  to  make  any  encroachments  on  lands 
which  were  now  Roman,  as  Masannasa  had  done  when  they  were 
Carthaginian.  The  only  notice  taken  of  them  appears  to  be  that  the 
public  libraries  of  Carthage  were  presented  to  them.  The  Romans 
had  committed  a  great  crime  \  they  determined  at  any  rate  that  the 
fruits  of  it  should  be  their  own.  Their  merchants  soon  found  a  pro- 
fitable trade  with  the  interior  from  Utica ;  and  the  foreboding  of 
some  of  the  aristocratic  party,  that  the  fall  of  Carthage  would  re- 
move a  check  upon  the  rising  discontents  of  the  lower  orders,  found 
its  fulfilment,  perhaps,  when  Gracchus  raised  a  storm  by  proposing 
a  new  colony  on  its  site. 

AUTKOKITIES. — For  the  war  with  Andriscus,  Polybius,  iiivii.  a  and  9 ;  Ljvy. 
Ep.  ilix.  1.  liil.  ;  FnusaniHS  vii.  13,  g  ;  Diodonis,  fr,  of  •mm.  ;  Velldus.  i.  11 : 
Eulropius  iv.  6,  7  ;  Flonis  H.  14  :  Aurclius  Victor  Ixi.  :  Zonaras  ix.  a8.  For  the 
Achaean  war  and  fall  of  Corinth,  Polybius  Miii.  10-13  '•  Livy.  Ep.  li.-liL  ;  Pan- 
sanias  vii.  19-15;  Orosius  v.  3.  For  the  (bird  Punic  war.  Polybius  xxxii.  a. 
S-16  :  xxivi.  I. a;  ixivii.  1-3,  10;  xxxviii.  i;  xxiix.  1-5:  Vety.  Ep.  xlix.-lL  ; 
Appian,  Pun.  Iivii. .cxivi.  ;  Diodorus,  fr.  of  xxxii.  ;  liUitropius  jv.  5  ;  Orosno 
iv.  aa  ;  Zonaras  x.  36-aS. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII 

WAKS   IN   SPAIN 


IS  and  Dalmalians  (16S-155) — State  of  Spain  after  the  settle- 
iDS  (176).  I.  The  LusiTAtft  invade  tribes  snbjecl  10  Rome 
(' 54 )~ Campaigns  of  L.  Mummius  and  M,  Atilhis  (154-133)— TVeachetous 
massacre  of  the  Lusilani  by  Gnlba  (150) — Rise  of  Virialhus  (147)  and 
disasters  of  Velilius,  G.  Plautiiis,  and  Claudius  Unimanus  (147-145) — Cam- 
paigns of  g.  Pabius  Aemllianus  (145-144)— Defeat  of  L.  Quindius  (143)— 
Peace  made  by  Q.  Fabius  Servilianus  (143-141),  bul  rejededbyQ.  Servilius 
Caepio,  whocaoses'lhemunlerof  Virialhus  (141-140) — Campaigns  of  Decimus 
tamxa  Bnitns  in  north-west  Spain  (13S-136).  II.  Celtiberian  Wars — the 
Ti(thi.%eUl.  and  Arevaci — Disasleis  of  Q.  Fulviui  Nobilior  (i53-i5a)~M. 
Claudius  Marcellus  makes  terms  and  founds  the  town  of  Corduba  (153-151) — 
War  with  the  Arevaci  at  Numartia  and  the  Vacraei  continued  by  U  Licinius 
Lucullus  (151-150)— Five  years  peace  (i49-(44) — The  Arevaci  again  revoh 
(144)— Campaigns  of  Q.  Cnedlius  Metellus,  g.  Fompnus  Rufus,  M.  Popitius 
Rufus,  C.  Hoslilius  Mancinus,  Q.  Caipurnius  Piso  (144-134)  —  Scipio 
Aemilianus  sent  10  Numantia,  which  he  takes  after  a  long  siege  (134-133). 

For  twelve  years  after  the  fall  of  Perseus  (168-157) such  ware  as  staiiof 
the    Romans   undertook  were  not  with  distant  nations,   bul  were  o^irs 
fought   for  the   consolidation   of    Italy.      The    siniggle   with    the  f"™  '^■ 
Ligurians  was  always  with  them,  involving  once  at  any  rate  (163)  Yhi 
an  expedition  to  Corsica.     But  in  Africa  they  were  content  for  the  Lignriani. 
present    to  allow  Masannasa   to  keep  the  Carthaginians  in  play ; 
and  in  the  East  such  questions  as  the  restoration  of  Ariarathes,  Aria- 
the  deposed  Icing  of  Cappadocia,  did  not  call  for  armed  interference,  raikts. 
especially  as  the  death  of  Eumenes  in  159  placed  on   the  throne  of 
Pergamus  a  king  (Attalus  II.)  in  whom  they  had  greater  confidence. 
At    length    an    outbreak    among    the    Dalmatians,    who    quarrelled    jjj, 
with   their  neighbours   the   Lissi   and    Daorsi,   tribes   under   Roman  Dalma- 
protection,  roused  the  Roman  Government  for  a  time  to  the  sense  of  ''■»'"- 
its  extended  responsibilities ;  and  tlic  consul  of   1 56,  C.   Marclus 
Figulus,  conducted  a  campaign  against  them  with  varied  fortunes. 
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It  was  reserved  for  Scipio  Nasica,  consul  for  155,  to  subdue  an 
enemy  who  survived  to  give  trouble  as  late  as  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Wart  in  From   this    time  also   the    Romans  were   engaged   in  the   West 

Sfain,  with   somc  of   the  most  resolute  and  dangerous  enemies  they  had 

'SS-'J9'  ever  encountered.  The  value  of  Spain  to  the  Roman  merchants,  the 
wealth  extracted  from  her  mines,  was  so  great,  that  in  spite  of  con- 
stant disasters  the  struggle  was  continually  renewed.  The  war  ik'as 
twofold :  that  with  the  Lusitani,  living  south  of  the  Douro,  in  what 
is  now  Portugal,  leading  to  the  eight  years'  struggle  with  Viriathus  ; 
and  that  with  the  Celtiberian  tribes,  especially  the  Vaccaei  and 
Arevaci,  culminating  in  the  heroic  resistance  and  final  destruction 
Sttf.  462.  of  Numantia.  The  settlement  of  Gracchus  (176)  seems  to'have 
secured  quiet  for  a  time  in  Spain.  For  the  outbreak  which  now 
occurred,  after  twenty-three  years,  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
praetors  may  very  likely  be  in  great  part  responsible.  Still  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  mutual  depredations  of  robber  tribes 
must  have  caused  constant  complications,  and  that  governors  sent 
out  to  thus  struggle  with  Chaos  must  not  be  always  judged  by 
ordinary  rules, 
(r)  Tht  The   troubles  were  begun  by  r^ds  of  the  Lusitanians  upon  tribes 

Lutiiani.      under   Roman  protection.      The  south  of  Baetica  was  overrun,  and 
the  praetors  Manilius  and  Calpumius  Piso  (15s)  suffered  more  than 
one  defeat,  though  the  Lusitanian  leader  Punicus  fell  in  tne  course 
of  the    campaign.       His    successor    Caesareas    again    defeated    the 
L.  praetor  L.  Mummius  (154-153),  killing  9000  men  and  taking  many 

Mummius,  standards.  Mummius,  however,  afterwards  repaired  this  disaster 
'54-'S3-  and  recovered  the  standards  ;  and  moving  northward  to  the  Douio 
defeated  an  army  under  Caucaenus,  relieved  the  town  of  Ocelimi 
M.  Atiliui,  {f  Ciudad  Rodrigo),  and  was  allowed  a  triumph.  His  successor  M. 
'S3-'5''  Atilius  (152)  made  little  progress;  and  in  151  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba 
^^n^""'  *""""'  ^^^  Lusitani  still  harassing  the  obedient  tribes.  He  attacked 
,"  .,'  them  at  first  with  some  success,  but  finally  lost  heavily  in  a  carelessly 

conducted  pursuit,  and  was  obliged  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at 
Conisiergis,  on  the  extreme  south  of  Lusitania.  Next  spring,  how- 
ever, he  was  assisted  by  the  consul  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  who 
was  engaged  on  the  Celtiberian  war,  and  the  two  entered  the 
Trioihtr-  Lusitanian  territory  in  different  directions.  The  Lusitani  in 
•""  alarm  offered  a  submission,  which  Galba  accepted  with  a   promise 

'^1^'  of  redressing  their  grievances  by  a  grant  of  new  territory,  if  they 
Lutiiani  would  meet  him  in  three  separate  parties.  The  people  not  only 
136.  unsuspiciously  assembled   at  the  places  named,  but  consented  to 

deliver  up  their  arms,  as  being  no  longer  needed  now  that  they  were 
under  Roman  protection,  and  were  then  treacherously  massacred  by 
Galba's  order.     Among  the  few  who  escaped  was  a  shepherd  named 
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ViTUthus,  who  was  to  show  for  the  next  nine  years  what  desperate  Viriaihia. 
patriotism  could  do.  Galba  was  denounced  at  home  by  the  tribune 
1_  Scribonius  Libo  and  in  the  Ust  speech  ever  delivered  by  the  aged 
Cato.  But  though  brought  to  trial  on  his  return,  his  subtle  oratory 
or  his  great  wealth  secured  his  acquittal ;  and  in  spite  of  numerous 
scandals  connected  with  private  business  transactions,  as  well  as  the 
complaints  of  the  army  as  to  the  embenlement  of  the  Lusitanian 
spoil,  he  escaped  unscathed,  and  was  consul  in  1 44,  when  he  even  had 
the  assunmce  to  demand  to  be  sent  again  to  Spain, — one  of  the 
earliest  as  well  as  the  most  flagrant  instances,  soon  to  be  loo 
common,  of  wealth  dishonestly  acquired  securing  its  own  immunity. 

The   Lusitani,  however,  were  for  the  present  reduced  to  taking  Gaiut 
i«Aige  in  the  mountains,  and  it  was  not  until   147  that  the  praetor  y'lilit" 
Vetilius  found  them  collected  in  formidable  numbers.     A  party  of  Z™'''^- 
them   were    besieged    in    a    stronghold    and   were  'on   the   paint  of 
surrendering,   when  Vinathus,  who   happened   to   be   among   them, 
urged    them  to   hold  out  in  view  of  the  former  treachery  of  the 
Romans,    and   being   elected    leader   by  acclamation    contrived    to 
extricate  them.      Before  long  he  decoyed  Vetilius  into  an  ambush, 
where  the  praetor,  who  was  old,  fat,  and   inactive,  lost  his  own   life 
with  that  of  4000  men.     Two  other  praetors,  Gains  Plautius  and 
Claudius   Unimanus  (146-145)  were  in    their   turn  baffled  by  the 
skill  of  the  new  leader  and  the  re-awakened   enthusiasm   of  his 
people,  and  expiated  their  misfortune  or  incapacity  by  condemitation 
at  Rome. 

But  now  that  Carthage  had  fallen,  and  Greece  had  been  subdued,  Q.  Faiius 
the  Senate  determined  that  such  a  stale  of  affairs  in  Spain  should  '^'"','^'" 
DO  longer  be  tolerated.    The  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Aemilianus,  ^""  '' 
younger   son    of  the   conqueror    of    Macedonia,   was    sent    against  ,^,' 
Viriathus    with    two   legions.      After  devoting  the    winter   to   the 
training  of  his  new  levies,  he  proceeded  against  him  in    144  by  the 
Fabian  method  of  dogging  his  steps  without  oflering  battle,  until  at 
length  the  opportunity  came  of  striking  a  blow,     Viriathus  beaten 
in  the  field  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  fortress,  while 
Fabius  wintered  at  Corduba.     But  Viriathus  was  not  at  the  end  of 
his  resources,  he  instigated  a  revolt  of  the  Celtiberian  tribes,  the 
Aravaci,   Titthi,   and   Belli  ;    and  having  thus   caused  the    Romans 
trouble  in   the  upper  province,  be  turned  again  into   Lusitania  and 
defeated  the  ptaetor  Quinlius, — the  proconsul  Fabius  having  now 
apparently   returned   to    Rome, — and   forced  him   to  take  up  his 
winter  quarters  at  Corduba  several  months  before  the  usual  time.  ' 

A  consul  was  again  sent  in  142.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Ser-  Q.  FaHui 
viliantis  was  apparently  successfiil  in  his  first  year ;  but  either  from  .Viuiniii 
policy  or  firom  reverses  in  his  second  he  listened  to  proposals  of  f"^'- 
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peace  from  Viriathus,  and  made  a  treaty  which  was  confinned  by 
the  people.  But  bis  brother  and  successor  Q.  Servilitis  Caepio 
r^'i""  persuaded  the  Senate  that  it  was  unworthy  of  their  dignity  to 
negotiate  with  Viriaihus.  The  Senate  at  first  suggested  that 
Caepio,  without  openly  renouncing  the  treaty,  should  covertly  irritate 
Viriathus  ;  and  presently,  on  some  pretext  probably  thus  obtained 
from  Viriathus  himself,  again  proclaimed  war. 

Caepio  overtook  Viriathus  in  the  territory  of  the  Carpetaoi 
with  such  superior  numbers  that  the  Lusitanian  did  not  venture 
to  give  baiilc  ;  but  skilfully  eluded  him  and  enabled  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  to  escape.  Next  year  (139)  Caepio  was  sup- 
ported by  the  army  of  the  upper  province  under  M.  Popilius,  and 
thereupon  Viriathus  felt  it  necessary  to  attempt  negotiations.  One 
after  the  other  of  the  Roman  demands  was  accepted,  even  to  the 
surrender  of  many  of  his  countrymen  and  of  his  own  relations.  Bitt 
when  finally  the  Roman  proconsuldemanded  the  surrender  of  all  amu, 
Viriaihus  detennined  on  resistance.  Cae|HO  however  had  comipled 
his  agents,  who  contrived  to  murder  him  in  his  sleep,  and  whm 
they  asked  for  their  reward  he  had  the  assurance  to  answer  that  the 
Romans  did  not  approve  of  the  murder  of  a  general  by  his  oim 
soldiers.  His  fellow-counlrymen  honoured  Viriathus  with  a  splendid 
funeral,  and  for  a  time  attempted  to  continue  the  war  under  a  new 
chief  named  Tantalus.  But  he  proved  incapable  of  the  task,  and 
presently  most  of  them  surrendered  their  arms,  and  accepted  lands 
assigned  them  by  Caepio.  When  next  year  (138)  the  consul 
Decimus  Brutus  was  sent  into  Lusitania  he  turned  his  arms  to  the 
North,  took  the  strong  town  of  Talabriga,  and  penetrated  far  into  tlie 
territory  of  the  Callaeci  (GalHa'a).  It  is  to  his  campaigns  that  the 
pacification  of  Lusitania  was  mainly  due,  though  even  after  than 
there  were  renewals  of  disorder,  and  in  98  L,  Cornelius  Dolabella, 
and  in  93  P.  Llcinlus  Crassus,  celebrated  triumphs  over  the  LusitanL 

Side  by  side  with  this  a  still  more  difficult  war  had  been  going 
on  with  the  Ceiliberians,  so  fiercely  contested  and  so  dangerotts, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  enrol  soldiers  or  induce  officers  to  give  in 
their  names  for  it.  This  "  fiery  war,"  as  it  was  called,  )>egan  with 
Segede,  a  town  of  the  Belli.  On  being  ordered  to  desist  from 
rebuilding  their  walls  and  to  supply  a  contingent  of  troops  and  a 
contribution  of  money,  the  Segedeans  replied  that  the  settlement  of 
Gracchus  only  forbade  the  forming  of  new  fortifications,  and  ex- 
pressly exempted  them  from  such  obligations.  The  former  plea  w»s 
probably  an  evasion  ;  the  latter  may  have  been  well  grounded :  but 
the  Senate  replied  that  all  such  exemptions  were  granted  "during 
pleasure,"  and  prepared  to  enforce  its  orders.  The  consuls  entered 
on  their  office  on  the  ist  of  January  instead  of  the  t5th  of  March, 
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expressly  that  an  anny  migbl  be  promptly  sent  off;'  and  Q.  FulvJus  Cesi.  Q. 
NobilioT  arrived  early  in  the  northern  province  erf  Spain  with  an  P"!""-' 
array  of  nearly  30,000  men.      But  the  people  of  Segede,  abandoning   ^   'J^ius 
their  town,  took  refuge  with  the  Arevaci,  and  the  combined  army  l^scus. 
decisively  defeated  Nobilior  nith  the  loss  of  6000  Roman  soldiers,  /jj. 
The  battle  was  on  the  day  of  the  Vulcanalia  (23rd  August),  which 
was  always  afterwards   regarded   as   unlucky.       Nobilior  sustained  Dtftaitf 
fresh  losses  under  the  walls  of  Numantia,  in  which  the  Arevaci  and  Notiliar. 
their  allies  had  secured  themselves,  in  spile  of  the  assistance  of 
Numidian  cavalry  and  elephants    sent   by   Masannasa,    and   after 
several  other  minor  disasters  and  the  loss  of  his  magazines  at  Ocelum, 
he  went  into  winter  quarters,  where  he  again  lost  largely  from  sick- 
ness and  shortness  of  food. 

His  successor,  M.  Claudius  MarceUus,  was  somewhat  more  for-  M. 
tonate.    The  Titthi  and  Belli  at  once  submitted,  and  with  the  Arevaci  Clatidiut 
sent  ambassadors  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  Senate.     He  himself  !^'"'""'"- 
was  in  favour  of  peace,  and  had  already  conciliated  the  natives  by  the 
mild  treatment  of  Ocelum  and  Nercobriga,  which  he  had  recovered ; 
and  on   going   into   winter   quarters   at   Corduba    had    taken    steps 
for  establishing  a  mixed  community  of  natives  and  permanent  Roman 
residents,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  colony — a  title,  indeed, 
which  Slrabo  gives  it.*     But  the  Senate  would  not  consent     The 
envoys  of  the  Tilthi  and  BelU,  received  as  friends,  warned  the  Senate  Tlu 
against  their  late  allies  the  Arevaci,  and  against  diminishing  their  Tit/hi, 
forces  in  Spain  ;  and  when  the  legates  of  the  Arevaci,  not  admitted  Z,        ""  , 
within  the  walls,  had  an  audience  of  the  Senate,  they  showed  such  jf^mt,  isi 
haughty  determination  to  claim  the  full  settlement  of  Gracchus  that 
they  wete  dismissed  without  an  answer,  and  orders  were  despatched 
to  MarceUus  to  continue  the  war. 

The  consul  Lucullus,  however,  was  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  /-  Lidnius 
supersede  him,  but  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  military  imculitis, 
tribunes  or  legati  or  soldiers.     At  this  crisis  Scipio  Aemilianus,  then  '^'^ 
thirty-four  years  old,  imitating  his  adoptive  grandfather,  the  elder 
Africanus,  volunteered  for  the  service.     His  example  had  a  good 
effect  in  inducing  others  to  undertake  the  duty  ;  and  by  forcing  all 
on  whom  the  lot  fell  in  the  tribes  to  serve,  an  army  was  got  together. 
When  Lucullus  arrived  in  Spain  he  found  that,  in  spile  of  the  Senate, 
MarceUus  had  made  terms  with  the  Arevaci.     But  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  baulked  of  his  chance  of  reputation  and  wealth. 

'  Tlie  consular  year  hencefortb.  thoii|^  apparently  al  E13I  with  some  excep- 
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The  Carpetani,  a  protected  tribe,  complained  of  raids  commiued 

upon  their  territory  by  the  VaccaeL     Lucullus  without  <Hdei5  from 

the  Senate  attacked  them,  and  massacred  the   people  of  Canca 

with  such  treachery  that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  rather  dun 

yield,  burnt  what  they  could  not  move  of  their  property  and  fled  to 

the  mountains.     He  then  laid  siege  to  Intercatia,  the  inhabitants  of 

which,  warned  by  the  treachery  practised   on   the  people   of  Canea, 

held  out  obstinately,  and  only  surrendered  at  length  on  the  peismal 

guarantee  of  Scipio — who  had  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege 

by  a  single  combat  with  a  champion  of  the  Vaccaei — that  the  tetnu 

should  be  respiected.     The  Roman  army  had  suffered  severely  before 

Intercatia  fixim  sickness  and  the  unaccustomed  food  ;  and  it  suffend 

still    more   before    Pallantia,    which    Lucullus    next   unsuccessfelly 

attacked,  so  that  he  had  to  abandon  the  siege  and  retire  into  winter 

quarters   at   Corduba.      He   sent   Scipio  to  Masannasa  for  more  de- 

LhcuIIui      phants,  and  next  year  (150)  joined  Gal ba  in  the  invasion  of  Lusitania. 

protoHiul,     Disapptointed  in  the  hope  of  finding  stores  of  silver  and  gold  among 

'^'''  the  Vaccaei,  who,  in  fact,  were  a  tribe  farming  land  in  common,  asd 

neither  possessing  nor  valuing  the  precious  metals,  he  yet  leturaed 

to  Rome  rich  and  in&mous  to  found  a  temple  to  Felicitas. 

Afitr  an  During  the  next  six  years,  which  witnessed  great  events  in  Greea 

initnmi  of  ^^^  Africa,  there  was  comparative  quiet  in  northern  Spain.      It  was 

ifjgljjj]     not  till   143  that  Viriathus,  who  had  been  all  along  maintaining  the 

/At  Struggle  in  Lusitania,  succeeded  in  instigating  the  Arevaci  to  move 

Numan-       once  more,  and   that   a  consul  was  again  sent  against  them  with  a 

line  war  ij  i^^ge  army.    Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Maxredooian 

Q  pretender,  found  the  Arevaci  engaged  in  harvest,  and  witbcml  mocb 

Caecilius     difficulty  reduced  the  open  country  to  submission.     But  the  towm 

Afelrllus,      still  held  Out,  especially   Termantia,  Numantia,  and   Contrcbia,  and 

'13-'4'-       Metellus,  whose  character  for  strict  discipline,  prudence,  and  bumanitf 

was  much  enhanced  by  his  two  campaigns,  left  a  thoroughly  trained 

army  for  his  successor  Q.  Pompeius  Ruftis,  but  deliberately  weakened, 

it  is  said,  by  wholesale  grants  of  furloughs,  remissions  of  service,  anil 

waste  of  stores,  from  dislike  of  Pompeius.^ 

Though  Metellus  had  beaten  the  enemy  in  the  field  and  taken 
many  towns,  Termantia  and  Numantia  still  held  out ;  and  Pompciiis 
began  his  command  by  an  attempt  on  Numantia.  Failing  to  make 
an  impression  he  transferred  his  attack  to  Teimantia  with  eqial 


'  This  story  is  told  bjr  Valerius  Maximiu  fix.  3,  7),  and  is  ratbo' 
with  the  words  of  Ap[Han  (vi.  76),  who  Bfs  that  he  handed  over  "  an  araf  tJ 
30,000  infantry  and  aooo  cavalryin  a  most exceltenl  stale  d  disapline."  It  Wj 
have  been  invented  by  Pompeius  or  his  friends  to  account  for  liis  own  faiknE. 
Similnr  complaints  were  alterwards  made  against  Pompeins  tumseif,  profaaUy 
with  more  foundation. 
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want  Qf  success.     He  then  began  a  regular  investmeiiC  of  Numantia,  invesimiHi 
throwing  up  earthworks  and  diverting  the  river,  in  order  to  starve  it  if  Nvman- 
ouL      But   his  workmen  were  cut  off  by  sallies  of  the   besieged  ;  he  *"■  '^^^ 
lost   heavily  in  an  ambush  ;  and  finally  was  glad  to  go  into  winter 
quarters  to  train  the  new  levies,  which  had  come  to  replace  many  of 
the  veterans  of  Metellus,   and  there  to  receive  proposals  of  peace. 
He  demanded  openly  the  usual  submission  to  Rome,  return  of  fugi- 
tives and  deserters,  and  payment  of  money  :  but  at  the  same  time  he 
pledg'ed  himself  to  certain  secret  articles  in  favour  of  the  Numan- 
tines,  which,  on  the  arrival  of  his  successor  M.  Popilius   Laenas,  he 
had   the  effrontery  to  repudiate,  in  spile  of  the  presence  of  Roman 
ofScers  who  were  witnesses  of  his  promise. 

Popilius  referred  both  parties  to  the  Senate,  who  decided  that  N.Ptfiliu 
the   war  was  to  go  on.     But  Popilius  accomplished  nothing,  and  l-aenas. 
Numantia  was  still  untouched  when  he  was  relieved  at  the  end  of  '39-'3S- 
his  second  year  by  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus. 

Mancinus   was   still   more  unfortunate.      He   was  decisively   de-  £01.  C. 
feated  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  disused  camp  of  Nobilior's,  Hoiiiltus 
which  was  not  secure.     He  was  only  saved  from  utter  destruction  by  ^''"'""' 
the  influence  of  his  young  quaestor  Tiberius  Gracchus,  whose  name  ^tmiliui 
and  character  induced  the   Numantines  to  accept   a  treaty  acknow-  Lepidui, 
ledging  their  independence,  and  adopting  them  as  friends  of  Rome  'J?-'3^- 
on  equal  terms.     Mancinus  was  superseded  by  the  other  consul  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidus,  and  summoned  home  with  the  Numantine  legates 
to  state  his  case.    Meanwhile  Lepidus,  while  the  question  of  Numantia 
was  thus  pending,  indulged  his  desire  of  reputation  and  plunder  by 
invading  the  Vaccaei,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  supplied  the  enemy 
with  provisions.     The  Senate,   however,  quickly  decided  that  the 
treaty  with  Numantia  should  be  annulled,  and  Mancinus  was  sent 
back  stripped  and  handed  over  to  the  enemy,  who,  however,  refused 
to  receive  him.*      Orders  were  sent  to  Lepidus  to  withdraw  from  the  Siigt  ef 
expiedition  against  the  Vaccaei  and  the  siege  of  their  capital  Pallantia,    """<'"'"'■ 
and  to  resume  the  siege  of  Numantia     He,  however,  ventured  to  dis- 
obey, on  the  grounds  that  the  Senate  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
facts — that  the  Vaccaei  were  supplying  Numantia  with  food ;  that 
he  was  actually  in  their  country ;  that  Decimus  Brutus  was  assisting 
him ;  and  that,  if  he  retired  now,  Roman  prestige  would  be  ruined. 
Eventually,  however,  he  and  Brutus  had  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pal- 
lantia, abandoning  their  sick  and  wounded,   and  pursued  by  the 

■  Plutarch  says  that  Mancinus  was  an  eicelleni  man,  but  supremely  unlucky. 
All  sons  of  otnena  ore  said  10  have  forelolil  his  misfortune,  as,  for  instance,  a 
Totce  was  hcaid  u  he  emberked,  exclaiming,  "  Mane,  mane,  Mancine"  (Valer. 
■■  6,  7).  His  return  to  Rome  after  his  surreDder  gave  rise  to  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  he  had  lost  his  ciliienship. 
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triumphant  Pallanlians.    Brutus  recouped  his  reputation  by  a  tfrilliani 

campaign  in  the  next  year,  but  Lepidus  was  recalled,  brought  to  trial, 

Q-  and  fined.      His  successor  Piso,  from  fear  or  prudence,  did  not 

Calpumius  approach  Numantia  at  all,  but  spent  his  year  of  office  in  aimless 

""'  '^^'    movements  in  Carpetania  and  the  territory  of  PaUantia.      It  was 

lime  that  some    man   of    military  reputation    and  tried  character 

should   take  the  place  of  these  incompetent  magistrates,  who  ovred 

their  position  to  ability  in  the  Forum  or  &mily  interesL 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  conqueror  of  Carthage.     Scipio  was 
P-  now  about  fifty-two  years  old.      He  had  been  in  Spain   in    1  S  l-l  50, 

Cornelius  ^„j  jj^jj  jone  good  service  there.  In  the  third  Punic  war  hb 
Afriianus  *^racter  had  made  him  the  only  possible  person  to  finish  what  the 
cmtul  a  incompetence  or  corruption  of  others  seemed  to  render  hopeless, 
secmidiimt,  and  this  appeared  an  occasion  of  a  similar  kind.  Without  being  a 
'J-f-  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  in  spite  of  the  law,i  he  was  unani- 

mously elected  by  all  the  centuries,  and  the  Iberian  war  was  assigned 
as  his  province,  ^e  made  no  new  levy,  but  was  accompanied  by 
5000  volunteers,  and  a  corps  of  ;oo  personal  friends  under  the  cont- 
mand  of  his  nephew  Butea  On  his  arrival  at  the  camp  his  first 
task  was  the  restoration  of  discipline.  He  expelled  all  non-com- 
batants— traders,  soothsayers,  priests,  and  harlots  ;  sternly  suppressed 
the  luxury  which  the  slackness  or  corruption  of  previous  commanders 
had  connived  at ;  reduced  the  kit  of  the  soldiers  to  a  saucepan, 
drinking  cup,  and  spit  \  and  caused  the  waggons  and  sumpter  cattle 
to  be  sold.  He  would  not  eng^e  in  any  warlike  movements  till  he 
judged  his  men  fitted  by  a  long  series  of  labour  and  training  for 
service  on  the  field.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  led  them  by  a 
circuitous  march  to  Numantia,  where  he  was  joined  by  juguitha  with 
elephants,  archers,  and  slingers.  There  he  formed  a  winter  camp, 
and  set  his  men  to  work  to  regularly  invest  the  town  and  throw  up 
every  kind  of  sieg.e  work  before  it  Among  those  who  came  from 
Kome  with  him  was  young  Gains  Marius  on  his  first  campaign, 
destined  many  years  later  to  scourge  the  corruption  and  weakness  of 
the  Optimates  ;  and  here  he  must  have  met  for  the  first  time  with 
Jugurtha,  whose  intrigues  with  these  venal  nobles  were  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  he  required. 
Numantia  Numantia  was  an  unwalled  town,  but  situated  on  a  steep  emi- 

ogaii  nence   which  could  only  be  approached  on  one  side,  where  it  was 

imt,ltd.        defended  by  ditches  and  other  works.      Scipio  constructed  a  line  rf 
fortifications  and  trenches  outside  these  along  an  arc  measuring  about 

*  The  liolding  or  the  consulship  a  second  time  appears  lo  have  been  fortnddai 
by  a  law  bIkmK  b.c.  iji,  bui  we  do  not  know  the  name  or  eiaci  dale  of  ihe  law. 
But  this  second  consolship  of  Scipio  is  the  only  example  tietweni   itr  aitd  104, 
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three  miles  ;  and  finding  that  the  besieged  could  still   get   provisions 
up  the  river  Douro,  he  built  a  fort  on  each  bank  and  connected  them 
with  cables  and  chains,  keeping  a  floating  dam  of  blocks  of  wood 
armed  with  spikes  across  the  stream.     Thus  cut  ofl~  from  supplies, 
the   Numantines   in   vain   attempted  to  break  through  his  lines,  on 
which  a  careful  system  of  signals  secured  prompt  help  for  the  point 
attacked.     Through  the  winter,  spring,  and  summer  (134-133)  the  Horriblt 
garrison  held  out  until  reduced  to  eating  the  corpses  of  the  slain,  and  innings 
even  to  killing  the  weak  or  sick  for  food.     One  body  of  400  men  "/!^- 
managed  to  escape  and  tried  to  rouse  neighbouring  cities  to  bring  ^^^^^ 
aid.      But  Scipio  discovered  where  they  were,  compelled  their  sur- 
render, and   caused  their  hands  to  be  chopped  off.     Reduced  to  Samndir 
despair,  at  length  they  accepted  Scipio's  demand  of  unconditional  <>/ 
surrender, — though  even  then  many  preferred  suicide  ;  and  it  was  not  ■'*'""''"'"'■ 
till  the  third  day  after  the  surrender  had  been  agreed  upon  that  the 
miserable  survivors  appeared,  scarcely  human  in  aspect,  wolfish  from 
hunger,  horrible  from  filth,  with  long  shaggy  hair,  and  bodies  scarcely 
clothed   in  rags.     Scipio  selected  fifty  to  adorn  his  triumph,  and  sold 
the  rest  as  slaves.     Tlie  town  he  completely  destroyed — a  matter  of 
trifling  labour  compared  with  his  task  at  Carthage.     The  Senate  had 
given  no  order  for  this  destruction,  but  made  no  objection,  and  Scipio 
adopted  the  additional  name  of  Numaniinus  after  his  triumph  in 
132.     The  territory  was  divided  among  loyal  natives,  others  being   'r'      .  . 
punished  according  to  their  several  degrees  of  guilt.     The  Arevaci  uu/uturr 
were  not,  after  all,  either  destroyed  or  wholly  subdued ;  but  there 
was  comparative  peace  for  some  time,  and  it  was  not  till  95-94  that 
Titus  Didius,  after  taking  Temessus  and  Colida,  and  killing  20,000 
men,  forced  them  definitely  to  abandon  walled  towns. 

Authorities. — For  the  Lusitanian  wars  and  Viriaihus,  Appian  vi.  56,  751 
Livy,  Ep.  xlix.  llii.  )iv. ;  Vellehis  ii.  i;  Diodonis  Sic.  xxxiii.  fr.  ;  I^o  Casniu. 
^-  73i  75  i  Oroshis  v.  4.  F'or  the  Cdtiberian  and  Numanline  war,  Polybios 
im.  1-5;  Appian  vi.  45-55;  76-100;  Livy,  Ep.  xlvri,  ilviii.  liv.-lvii.  lix. :  Velleias 
ii-  4  ;  Flonis  ii.  17 ;  Orosiua  v.  5,  7 ;  Entropius  iv.  8 ;  Plutarch,  Tib.  GraccAus  5 ; 
Diodonu  Sic.  uxiil.  For  anecdotes  of  Melellus  sec  Frontinus  iv.  i.  33;  iv. 
7,  4=;  Valerius  Mai.  v.  i,  5;  vii.  4,  $. 
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SERVILE   WARS   IN   SICILV 

State  of  Sicily  since  aoj — Speculations  in  land — Miseries  oT  the  slavea — Disoiden 
in  ibe  island  from  about  139— Murder  of  Demopliilus,  and  organisation  of 
rebellion  undo-Euniis  and  Cleon—DeTeat  of  the  praeloR—M.  Perpenna  retakes 
Henna — Defeat  or  Hypsaeus — Campaigns  of  C.  Fulvius  Flaeeos  (134-133)  and 
P.  Rupilius— Capture  of  Tauromeniiim— The  lex  Rnpilia  (13a) — Second  war 
in  103 — FVaudulenl  reduction  to  alaverr — Leffal  tlecislQns  of  IJcinius  Ncm 
libcratins  800  slaves — Protests  by  the  landowners — Outlnviik  under  TrTpboo 
and  Athenion — L.  Licinius  Lncullus  (103-109) — C.  Servilius  (loa-ioi) — 
M'.Aquilliusends  the  war  (101-99). 

The  Spanish  wars  had  brought  itito  prominence  the  unworthiness 
of  some  of  the  new  nobility.  As  they  were  ending,  the  troubles  at 
Rome  in  connexion  with  the  legislation  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  showed 
the  dangers  that  underlay  society  in  Italy,  and  gave  a  foretaste  of 
the  violence  soon  to  become  frequent  in  the  capital.  ConIempoiat>- 
with  this  last  an  insurrection  of  slaves  in  Sicily  threw  a  lurid  light 
upon  another  plague  spot  in  Roman  civilisation. 
Sicily  from  For  sixty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
'°5-  absorption  of  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse,  Sicily  had  apparently  enjoyed 

continuous   prosperity.     Its  fruitfid   plains  were  rich  with  com,  its 
hills  covered  with  sheep,  its  harbours  crowded  with  merchant  vessels, 
and  its  towns  still  decorated  with  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
art.      It  was,  on  the  whole,  peacefully  administered  by  its  praetor  or 
propraetor,  with  two  quaestors,  one  at  Syracuse  and  the  other  at  Lily- 
baeum,  and  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  almost  an  integral   part  of 
Roman  territory,  "  a  suburban  province."     Nevertheless  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  men  and  women  living  in  it  were  in  a  most  miserable 
Position  tf  position.     The  richness  of  its  soil  had  caused  Roman  speculators  to 
landtenure  buy  up  large  estates,  which   they  cultivated  exclusively  by  gangs  of 
in  Stctlf.     slaves,  native  or  foreign,  generally  without  residing  on  their  properties 
or  taking  proper  measures  even  for  the  bare  support  of  the  men  who 
produced  their  wealth,  and  whom  they  encouraged  10  supply  their 
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XMcessities  by  open  brigandage.  Some  of  the  wealthier  natives,  who 
had  retained  or  purchased  estates,  followed  the  bad  example  and  even 
bettered  the  instruction :  so  that  Sicily  is  described  as  rapidly  becoming  Dhiiiritd 
a  constant  scene  of  robbery  and  murder,  scarcely  safe  for  living  in  -f'"^  o/iii 
outside  the  walls  of  a  town,  or  for  peaceful  travellers  to  traverse,  ^"""''y- 
The  praetors  from  time  to  time  attempted  to  restrain  these  disorders  ; 
but  the  masters  of  the  slaves  were  influential  at  Rome,'  and  could  pro- 
cure the  prosecution  and  probable  condemnation  of  any  praetor  who 
offended  them  ;  and  the  magistrates,  therefore,  often  preferred  to 
share  the  profits  of  the  speculators  as  the  price  of  a  convenient 
blindness.  The  slaves,  besides  the  habits  of  robbery  almost  forced 
on  them,  had  terrible  wrongs  to  avenge.  The  horrible  life  of  the  Wnmgs  of 
ergastula,  the  heavy  chains  in  which  they  had  often  to  work,  the  '*'  i'"""- 
brandings  and  the  blows,  the  wrongs  to  women  and  children,  and  in 
many  cases  the  fraudulent  proceedings  by  which  they  had  lost  their 
freedom,  all  contributed  to  swell  the  storm  of  just  resentment  now  to 
burst  upon  the  rich  landowners.  Large  numbers  of  slaves  had  been 
imported  into  the  island  from  the  East ;  but  there  were  also  numerous 
natives  who  in  the  various  sieges  and  battles  had  been  reduced  to 
this  state :  so  that  some  must  have  been  peculiarly  exasperated  by 
serving  on  the  lands  which  they  or  their  fathers  had  once  owned.  Of 
all  wars  thai  of  slaves  against  their  masters  is  the  most  equitable  and 
even  praiseworthy  ;  yet  the  pent-up  rage  actuating  it,  and  the  absence 
of  the  conventions  tending  in  some  degree  to  mitigate  a  contest 
between  belligerent  nations,  make  it  too  often  bloody  and  cruel 
beyond  other  wars.  Women  and  children  have  to  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  husbands  and  &thers  ;  and  the  brutality  which  their  own 
oppression  has  helped  to  create  is  exercised  in  all  its  horror  on  the 
oppressors. 

It  was  not  exclusively  or  mainly  against  Roman  masters  that  the   Tht 
rebellion  was  directed.     Native  owners,  while  aping  Roman  luxury,  "i""-^"- 
had  often  outdone  Romans  in  cruelly,  and  were  even  more  hated  ^",1^^" 
because  more  constantly  present.     It  was  on  the  estate  of  a  Sicilian  siava 
Greek,  Demopbilus  of  Henna,  that  the  insurrection  began.     He  and  i^  Demo- 
his  wife  Megallis  bad  gained  an  evil  eminence  in  inhumanity  to  their  p/"!"'  "f 
slaves.     They  at  length  conspired  to  murder  them,  and  to  strike  for  ^^^' 
freedom  under  the  leadership  of  a  certain  Syrian  slave  named  Eunus, 
who  had  acquired  great  influence  by  the  profession  of  magic  powers 

*  Diodonu  says  thai  Ihe  owners  were  moslly  eguila,  who  aeled  as  judice*  in 
the  prosecutioni  of  the  praetors.  But  he  here  anticipates  ihe  law  of  Caius 
Gracchus  by  ten  yean  :  at  this  time  judices  were  exclusively  senators  ;  still  (hey 
may  in  many  cases  have  been  interested  in  Sicilian  properties,  and  if  the  eguita 
were  not  yet  silting  on  juries,  they  were  wealthy  men  and  mighi  al  any  lime  become 
lenauns  and  10  jadices. 
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and  the  peifarmance  of  some  magic  tricks.  Collecting  a  body  of  400 
men  the  slaves  seized  Henna,  killing  men,  violating  women,  aod 
dashing  out  the  brains  of  children.  Demophilus  and  Megallis  ««tc 
dragged  from  their  country  house  to  the  theatre  at  Henna  and  tbeic 
torn  to  pieces.  Yet  even  in  the  height  of  their  rage  these  men 
proved  that  they  were  not  lost  to  all  feelings  of  humanity.  A 
daughter  of  Demophilus,  who  had  been  conspicuous  for  her  kindaes; 
to  her  father's  slaves,  was  rescued  by  some  who  remembered  her 
beneficence  with  gratitude  and  conveyed  in  safety  to  relatives  at  a 
distance. 
Ennui  Eunus  was  now  proclaimed  king,  and  organised  a  regular  govern- 

fiyclatMed   rMM,  with  assembly  and  council  according  to  the  Greek  type;     Tht 
Bvfrcoma      ""'^  '"^^^  inhabitants  of  Henna  who  had  been  spared  were  the  worker 
Ike  iitand,    m  iron,  who  were  now  forced   to  manufacture  weapons  for  the  roulii- 
'39-'3S-       tude  of  shepherds,  form  labourers,  and  domestic  slaves  who  flocked 
to  Henna,  rudely  armed  with  axes,  scythes,  or  even  pointed  stakes 
hardened  in  the  lire,  and  iron  spils  snatched  from  kitchens.      Eunns 
soon  had  an  army  of  6000  men,  with  which  he  scoured  the  country, 
'  plundering  and  slaying.     One  praetor  after  another  sustained  defeat 
at  his  hands,  and  every  success  added   to  the  mimbers   that  joined 
his  standard.      Another  formidable  rising  began  at   Segesta  under  a 
slave  named  Cleon,  who  joined  Eunus,  and  acknowledged  his  autho- 
rity ;  and   the    numbers   of  insurgents   soon    rose   to    20,000  and 
eventually  to    200,000   men,    nearly   every    city  in    Sicily,    eieept 
>>/.  Messana,  being  infected  with  the  contagion  of  disorder.     The  Gnt 

Ffrpenita,  success  against  them  was  gained,  it  seems,  by  the  praetor  M.  Perpenn* 
'^^'  who  retook  Henna  (135)-      But  his  successor  L.  Plautius  Hypsaeos 

if  i'""  ('34)  *3s  again  defeated  ;  and  the  consul  C.  Fulvius  Flaccns,  thoogi 
' '  f  '  at  the  head  of  a  regular  army,  appears  to  have  been  only  paniiDy 
Falvius  successful.  When  P.  Rupilius  took  over  the  command  in  131  ^ 
Floii-ui,  slaves  were  still  strong  enough  to  defeat  his  legate  and  son-inJaa 
'34-'3^'  Q.  Fabius  and  seiie  Tauromenium,  where  they  made  their  last  stand 
P.Rafilius  -phg  town  and  citadel  of  Tauromenium  (7'iwmuiuz)  were  all  bol 
'•^'*  impregnable  ;  but,  as  the  slaves  had  no  means  of  getting  provisitoj 

.  ,  by  sea,  it  might  be  starved  out :  and  this  Rupilius  proceeded  10  60. 
TauS  '^•'^  "**"  "*'*  '■educed  to  the  most  horrible  extremities  of  bmiae; 
mcnium.  until  a  certain  Serapion  having  betrayed  the  citadel,  and  Qeoo  with 
a  brother  of  Eunus  having  fallen  in  an  attempt  to  break  out,  tbc 
city  was  surrendered.  Eunus,  who,  with  the  name  and  insignia,  bad 
assumed  all  the  luxury  of  royalty,  escaped,  but  was  afterwards  capnutd, 
and  died  in  a  loathsome  prison  at  Morgantia. 

Similar  risings  at  Athens,  Delos,  and  other  places  bad  been  mean- 
while suppressed  with  comparative  ease ;  no  slave  war  equalled  tkai 
of  Sicily  in  its  persistence  or  in  the  horrors  which  accompanied  it. 
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Rupilius  followed  up  the  capture  of  Taummenium  by  hunting  down  End<f 

fugitives,  and  punishing  many  hundreds  with  the  cross,  which  their  '**««'■■ 

outrages  no  doubt  were  considered  to  have  richly  deserved,      [i  is 

unfortunate  that  such  saviours  of  society  seldom  think  of  redressing 

the  wrongs  which  give  rise  to  the  disturbances  punished  with  such 

applause.       Some   reform  in  the  administration  of  Sicily,  indeed, 

was  considered  to  be  necessary,  and  ten  commissioners  were  sent, 

with  whose  help  a  new  scheme  of  government  was  drawn  up,  known 

as  the  Uz  Rupilia,  under  which,  according  to  Cicero,  Sicily  enjoyed  tIu  lex 

peace  and   prosperity  for  many  years.      But  this  charta,  though  it  Rufilia, 

may  have    improved    the    legal    status    of   the  Sicilians    and    their  'J'- 

relations    with    Roman   tax-gatherers   and   citizens   residing   there, 

appears  to  have  made  no  change  in  the  system  of  land  tenure 

or  the  position  of  the  slaves.      Perhaps,  warned  by  the  suflerings  SgtHe  slave 

of   these   terrible   years,    masters   may  have   been   more   carefiit    to  grieoancei 

treat  their  slaves  with  some  approach  to  humanity.     But  one  griev-  """' 

aDce,  at  any  rate,   was    left   unredressed,   the   reduction,  that   is,  of    ' 

freemen  by  fraud  or  violence  to  the  condition  of  slavery  :  for  thirty 

years  later  a  fresh  rebellion  of  slaves  broke  out  in  Sicily,  which  had 

its  origin  in  a  matter  connected  with  this  point.     It  was  not,  indeed, 

in  Sicily  only   that   the   slave   question  was  causing  trouble.      There 

were  at  that  time  outbreaks  in  Italy  also^ — one  at  Nuceria  and  two 

at  Capua — the  latter  proving  so  dangerous  as  to  require  the  presence 

of  the  praetor  L.    LucuUus  with  a  legion  (103).      Almost  simul- 

taneoiu  with  this  last  was  the  second  outbreak  in  Sicily. 

The  attention  of  the  Senate  had  been  called  to  the  question  by  Tke 
Nicomedes  of  Bithynia,  who  on  being  asked  to  supply  Marius  with  guestim  a/ 
a  contingent  for  the  Cimbrian  war,  complained  that  large  numbers  ''"i" 
of  his  subjects  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  publicani  on  „„/,  loj. 
various  oppressive  pretexts.     The  Senate  ordered  investigations  to 
be   held   iri   the   provinces,  in   order    to   release   such    inhabitants 
of  the  free  or  allied   states  as  could  be  shown  to  have  been  thus 
illegally    enslaved.        In     Sicily    the    praetor    Licinius    Nerva    had 
already  declared  the  enfranchisement  of  more  than  Soo,  when  he 
was  assailed  by  such  vehement  protests  from  the  landowners  that 
he  grew  fHghtened  and  closed  his  court.     But  the  slaves  were  so 
much  agitated  by  the  hope  and  its  disappointment,  that  plots  for  a 
general  rising  were  at  once  made.     The  ^rst,  under  a  certain  Varius, 
was  quickly  suppressed  ;  but  it  was  followed  by  another,  which  began 
with  the  murder  of  a  Roman  knight  by  his  slaves.     The  rebels 
elected  Salvius  (Tryphon)  king,  who  soon  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  30,000  men,   with  whom   he   besieged   Morganlia,   defeated   the 
praetor,  and  scoured  the  country  at  his  will.      A  similar  rising  began 
at  Segesta  under  Atbenion,  also  proclaimed  king,  who,  being  jmned 
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not  only  by  slaves  but  by  the  poor  and  the  fliers  from  justice  in  cvht 
direction,  marched  to  the  Leontine  plains,  killing  all  who  refused 
to  submit.     The  hope  that  the  rivalry  of  Tryphon  and  Athenion 
would  ruin  the  slave  cause  was  disappointed  by  the  sutmiission  of 
the  latter  ;  and  the  united  forces  occupied  Triocala,  a  place  of  grrat 
strength   twelve   miles   from   Thermae   Selinuntiae,   where  Tiyphon 
strongly   entrenched    himself,    and    collected    large    supplies.      The 
L.LUinius  praetor   L.   Licinius  LucuUus  (103),  lately  engaged  in  suppressing 
Lueullus      a    rising   at    Capua,    was    now    sent    with    two    legions,    chieHy  of 
troiinr.         Ronian    citizens,    with    which    he    deff:   ed    Tryphon    in    the   field, 
and  compelled  him  (o  shut  himself  a^  ■  1  Triocala ;  but  from  want 
c.  of  ability,  or,  as  was  believed,  from  c.  mption,  made  no  pnigttss 

Servitiui.     jn  the  sicgC.      His  successor  Gaius   Servilius  (102)  proved  equally 
'°''  inefTeclive,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  was  condemned  and  batushed. 

M'.Aquil-  But  Lilybaeum  and  Morganlia  had  both  held  out  against  the 

''">!  slaves,  whose  final  reduction  was  effected  by  the  consul  M'.AqmUius    ' 

lot-^g.  (101),  who  won  a  great  battle,  in  which  Athenion  (now  sole  leader 
on  the  death  of  Tryphon)  was  killed.  Though  severely  wmmdtd 
himself  he  continued  the  campaign  against  the  rebels,  and  gradnally 
secured  peace  throughout  the  island  In  99  he  was  awarded  an 
ovation,  in  which  some  of  his  captives  were  compelled  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts.  Like  his  predecessors  he  was  prosecuted  for  malver- 
sation ;  but,  unlike  them,  was  acquitted.  The  slave  wars  in  Sicily  : 
were  for  the  present  at  an  end  ;  and  the  slaves  so  strictly  forbidden 
to  bear  arms  that  L.  Domitins  Ahenobarbus,  praetor  about  96,  b  | 
said  to  have  crucified  a  slave  for  killing  a  boar  with  a  hunting  spear 
But  the  evils  of  the  system  were  to  be  again  forcibly  illnstialed 
when  Spartacus,  thirty  years  later,  was  able  for  nearly  three  yews 
to  play  the  part  almost  of  another  Hannibal. 


(i, )  DIodorus  Sic.  xxxiv.  Ir,  ;  Livy,  Ep.  Iri. :  StratKi  n.  1.  & ; 
Valerius  Max.  iL  7,  3 :  Florus  iii.  19 ;  Orosius  v.  6.  For  the  la  Rmfiii* 
chiefly  scattered  references  in  Cicero's  VerrtMi  Oralam,  especiallj  a.  13.  fji 
(iL)  For  the  second  war,  Diodonis  xxxvi.  fr. ;   IJvy,  Ep.  Ixix.  ;  Flonis  iiL  19. 
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THE  GRACCHI,    1 33-131 


Gallia  Narbonensis 


Fabraleria  (fer  Fngellae)    . 
Minervia  (Scylacium)  \ 
Neptunia  (Tarentum)  / 
Junonia  (Carthage)  toon  dii- 


Naibo  Martins  . 

Depopulation  of  Ilaljr — The  agtr  ftiiHcus — Tiberius  Sempronius  Graccbus. 
triitaiia  fUiis  in  133,  Bllempls  lo  re-enfbrce  the  Lidnian  law — Diffi- 
culties of  tbe  Bllempt — Deposition  of  fais  colleague  Oclavius — His  law 
passed  and  a  land  commission  fcnrned— He  promises  other  reforms,  but 
is  killed  vhile  Bedting  re-election  as  tribimc  for  133  —  His  younger 
brother  Gains  returns  lo  Italy  in  13a — Supports  Carbo's  law  for  allowing 
re-eiectioQ  of  tribunes — The  Italian  holders  of  agtr  fMiHicus  protest  against 
the  resumption  of  their  allounenis — Scipio  supports  them  and  transfers  the 
^diciai  power  of  the  conunissioners  to  Ihe  consuls — Death  of  Sdpio  (lag)— 
Foreign  aiEun  from  139  to  135 — Gaius  Gracchus  in  Sardinia  (136-195) — 
Elected  tribune  for  133 — His  legislation  :  (i)  di  frovocaliotu,  (a)  Uxfrumat- 
laria.  (3)  Ux  milUarU.  (4)  d'  provincOs.  (5)  lex  juditiaria.  (6)  di  sacii,— 
Collection  of  tbe  taxes  in  Asia— His  roads,  bridges,  and  colonies  at  Fabia- 
(eria.  Tarentum,  Capua,  and  Carthage — Outbidden  by  Ibe  tribune  Livjus 
Driisus — Not  re-elected  a  third  time  as  tribune  for  131 — Proposal  to  annul  his 
colony  of  Jnnonia  at  Carthage — Death  of  Graccbus  during  the  riot  on  tbe 
day  of  volkig — Prosecution  of  his  fcdlowets — Results  of  tbe  movement. 

While  ihe  dangers  attending  the  multiplication  of  slaves  were  being  /j^. 
illustrated  in  Sicily,  the  decrease  of  the  rural  population  and  the  apparanct 
growth  of  poverty  among  the  free  were  becoming  serious  in  Italy,  9'A'' 
These  evils  are  s^d  to  have  stnick  Tiberius  Gracchus,  son  of  the  '1^^'^"" 
pacificator  of  Spain  and  grandson  of  the  great  Africanus,  as  he         . 
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travelled  through    Etniria  on    his  way  to    Spain   as   quaestor    in 

137.     The  country  was  cultivated  by  gangs  of  slaves,  and  seemed 

bare  of   free  inhabitants,   while    the    towns  and  esprecially    Rome 

were  full  of  citizens  struggling  with  poverty.      As  he  afterwards 

expressed    it,  "The  wild   beasts   in  Italy  had    lairs   and    sleeping 

places,  but  those  who  fought  and  died  for  her  had    no    share    in 

anything   except   air  and   light."      Reflecting   on  these   things,  It 

Tkeager      seems,  his  mind  recurred  to  the  management  of  the  ager  purlieus, 

futliaii.      that  land  which  in  various  parts  of  conquered  Italy  had  nominally 

remained  in  the  ownership  of  [he  State  when  not  assigned  to  colam. 

Laelius  had  already  made  an  attempt  at  reform,  but  had  desisted 

for   fear   of  the   hostility  he  foresaw.      The  law  of  Licinius  (367), 

limiting  the  amount  of  this  land   to  be  held  by  any  one    person, 

had  never  been  repealed,  but   had    from  the  first  been  constantly 

evaded  and  was  now  almost  forgotten.     At  times  the  occupation  erf 

this  land  had  been  allowed  on  such  easy  conditions  that  the  idea  0* 

undisturbed  ownership  naturally  grew  up,  and  the  small  payment  to 

the  State  came  soon  to  be  regarded  as  a  tax  rather  than  a  tcdl 

Sales,  mortgages,  marriage  settlements  extending  over   200  yean 

had  confirmed  the  habit  of  regarding  it  in  the  light  of  absolmt 

property. 

TIa  Though  such  land  probably  did  not  form  a  lar^e  proponion  trf 

difieully  of  tjjg  estates  of  the   richest  men,  yet   it  was   sufficiently  important  to 

^ih%        *   considerable   number  to   make   any  interference  with    it  a  task 

of  great  difficulty,   especially  to  one  who,  tike  Gracchus,   belonged 

by  birth  and   every  kind  of   tie    to    the    class    most  afTected.      He 

and  his  brother  Gaius  were  the  surviving  sons  of  a  large  family 

bom  to  their  father,  one  of  the  best  and  most  liberal  of  the  Optimates, 

by  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  great  Africanus.      She  was  a   woman 

distinguished  not  more  for  her  illustrious  birth  than  for  the  dignity 

of  her  character  and  the  endowments  of  her  intellect     A  collection 

of  her  letters  was  extant  in  Cicero's  time,'  and  they  were  regarded 

as  a  model  of  prose  style  ;  and  in  an  age  of  increasing  frivolity  she 

was  conspicuous  for  simplicity  of  life  and  devotion  to  the  education 

of  her  sons. 

TUtriui  When  Tiberius  Gracchus  returned  from  Spain  he  found  hinriself 

nhmu        an   object    of  popular  interest.      The   disaster   in  the   Numantine 

^^  war  was    attributed   solely  to    the    incompetence    of   the    proconsul 

J^   '  Mancinus  ;   that  its  consequences  had  not  been   worse  was  looked 

upon  as  owing  to  the  character  and  energy  of  his  young  quaestor 

Gracchus.     In  134  therefore  he  was  elected  tribune  without  diffi- 

1  Tvo  eitracts  are  preserved  in   the  fragments  of  the  work  of  COnKlhs 
Nepos,  De  Hisloricts  Ijilinil. 
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culty,  and  immediately  set  himself  to  carry  out  the  remedi^  measures 
of  which  he  had  been  thinking. 

He  was  now  twenty-nine  years  old  ;  his  brother  Gaius,  nine  years  Titerius 
younger,  was  serving  at  Numantia  under  Scipio  Aemilianus,  who  had  Graeehvs 
married  their  sister  Sempronia.     He  himself  was  married  to  a  daughter  ^^""^ 
of  Appius  Claudius  ;  was  an  accomplished  and  persuasive  orator  j  '^ 
simple  in  his  habits ;  pure  in  character ;  and  far  removed  by  taste 
and  tempeiament  from  the  role  of  an  agitator.     It  was  not  part 
of  his  plan  to  attack  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Senate  j  but 
his  proptosals  necessarily  involved  him  in  a  bitter  contest  with  the 
members  of  that  body  and  with  the  wealthy  equites,  which  forced  upon 
him   the  proceedings   that   discredited  him.      The  popular  expecta- 
tion of  the  benefits  to  arise  from  his  tribuneship  was  shown  in  a 
way  common  in  Rome, — by  pasquinades  and  writings  on  the  walls, 
calling  upon  him  to  relieve  the  poverty  of  the  people  by  dealing  with 
the  ager  publicum. 

His  5rst  propiosal  was  designed  to  conciliate  the  holders  of  public  A>if 
land.     Possessors  of  more  than  the  legal  amount  (500  jugera  for  the  freposai 
father,  and  250  jugera  for  each   son)   were  to  be  compensated   for  ™>o"»- 


disturbance   on  a  lair  valuation.      But    the  landholders  ^ 


satisfied.      Every  possible  hindrance  was  put  in   the  way  of  the 
law  being  brought  forward  ;  and  finally  one  of  his  coUe^^es,   M.  Stcond 
Octaviua,    though    a    personal    friend,    was    induced    to    veto    it.  fmpoial 
Gracchus    had    been    too    much    elated    by    popularity   to    submit  ?°^,. 
tamely.     The  compensating   clauses  were  withdrawn,   and   another 
law  substituted,   which  simply  proposed    to  divide   the  land  held  „^'^ 
in  excess  of  the  legal  amount.      This  law  had  also  two   clauses  ^„^  ^^„. 
which  distinguished  it  from  previous  agrarian  legislation :  a  com-  miisioa. 
mission   was  to  be  appointed  to  superintend   the  new  distribution,  AHmaiiai. 
and  the  alienation  of  the  new  allotments  was  to  be  forbidden.  forbiddtn. 

Octavius  interposed  his  veto  to  prevent  the  law  being  brought  Ociavius 
before  the  people  :  Gracchus  retaliated  by  a  veto  on  the  proceedings  vt/oei  thr 
of  other  magistrates,  and  by  putting  his  seal  on  the  treasury  to  prevent  P"'ff"'' 
all  payments  and  receipts.      There  was  a  deadlock.      Octavius  would  ifrf^^f,"' 
not  give  way,  and  Gracchus  is  said  to  have  been  forced  to  arm  (foj^ct. 
himself  against  plots  upon  his  life  instigated  by  the  rich.      When  he 
tried  to  bring  forward  his  law  his  enemies  contrived  to  stir  up  a  riot, 
and  forcibly  removed  the  loting  urns.      A  compromise  in  the  Senate 
was  vainly  attempted,  and  then  Gracchus  resolved  on  deposing  his 
colleague  Octavius  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  people.      It  was  a 
distinctly  revolutionary  proposal,  and  struck  at   the  root  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  independence  of  the  magistrates.     No  principle  was 
more  fundamental  in  the  Roman  polity  than  that  a  magistrate  could 
not  be  resisted  in  the  exercise  of  his  legal  powers  during  his  year  of 
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office,  though  he  might  be  impeached  when  he  laid  it  down.      The 

person  and  power  of  a  tribune  were  peculiarly  guarded  against  such 

attacks.     Still  it  was  impossible  to  limit  the  competence  of  a  popular 

vote.     Gracchus  argued  that  a  tribune  was  elected  to  protect  the 

people  :  if  on  the  contrary  he  injured  them,  he  thereby  abdicated  his 

functions  and  might  be  as  lawfully  deposed  as  a  king  who  exceeded 

his  prerogative. 

TV  land  Right  or  wrong  the  reasonmg  of  Gracchus  prevailed.     The  vtxe 

an  fatud.  was  passed,  Octavius  was  dragged  from  the  rostra,  and  L.  Mununias 

substituted    for   him,  without   apparently  any  i^rther   disturtnnce. 

The  land  bill  was  then  brought  in  and  promptly  passed ;  Tiberius 

Firii  land    Gracchus,  Appius   Claudius,    Gaius   Gracchus   named   as  commis- 

tommii-       sioners,  and  set  to  work,  with  judicial  powers  to  decide  on  dis- 

"""-  puted  questions  as  to  the  status  of  the  land  to  be  dealt  with. 

But  as  the  summer  wore  away  and  the  time  approached  at  wfaicfa 
Gracchus  would  have  to  lay  down  his  office,  the  spirits  of  his  adver- 
saries revived,  and  they  openly  proclaimed  their  intention  of  revenge 
Dangtrvys   when  he  was  once  more  a  private  citizen.      His  supporters  bad 
fiositim  cf    crowded  into  Rome  from  the  country ;  but,  the  law  once  passed, 
,raic  ^^^  j^^  returned  and  were  busy  with  farm-work  or  the  preparations 

for  the  expected  allotments.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  recall  these, 
and  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  against  Octavius  had  no  doubt 
alienated  others.  Gracchus  cannot  be  acquitted  of  at  least  ill 
judgment  in  making  the  commission  such  a  family  coterie,  con- 
sisting of  himself,  his  brother,  and  his  father-in-law.  It  must  have 
given  his  enemies  a  good  excuse  for  representing  his  measures  as 
intended  f(>r  personal  aggrandisement,  and  perhaps  even  for  the 
attainment  of  desptotism  or  regnum,  the  suspicion  of  wtuch  had  heeo 
fatal  to  so  many  earlier  reformers. 
Tib.  Whether  the  re-election  of  a  tribune  was  lawful  was  somewlut 

^''''^'.j'"  vl*  a  moot  point  The  general  feeling  was  no  doubt  against  it,  and 
%"astcmd  ^^^  Struggle  between  the  two  parties  was  now  concentrated  upon  this 
Ytar<>f        question.*     The  Senate  in  rather  a  petty  spirit  had  shown  their 

'  A  Senalus  Coniultuin  In  460  had  declared  that  Ihe  coDliniulion  of  ■ 
nugisiiate's  office  beyond  the  year,  or  the  re-election  of  the  same  (rilmiies.  was 
imconstilutlonal  {eenlra  rtrnfuilieam),  Livy  iii.  ai.  This  resolullon  of  Ihe  Souk 
however  had  no  legal  force,  though  it  shows  what  the  consiilutionai  rvie  or 
doctrine  was.  In  34a  plebiscita  prohibited  holding  the  same  magislraius  wiibin 
len  years  01  (wo  magistralus  in  the  same  year  {Livy  vii.  41 :  i.  13 :  ni*.  40 : 
Cicero,  dt  Ijgg.  Iii.  3).  Bui  all  such  mles  were  liable  to  nupoision  in  ipeda] 
circumstances ;  and  il  was  somewhat  doubtful  whether  they  applied  to  (he 
tribuneship,  as  not  being  a  magistratus.  At  any  rate  the  exceptions  to  (he  nik 
hod  lieen  common  at  one  time  in  r^^rd  to  the  irilHuiei.  and  Ihe  qoestioD  bd* 
was  whether  (he  circumstances  were  such  as  to  justify  one. — See  Marquwdl  and 
Monimien,  li.  p.  176. 
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dislike  of  Gracchus  by  refusing  the  land  commission  a  grant  for 
their  eicpenses  from  the  exchequer ;  but  he  was  now  able  to  offer  an 
additional  motive  for  those  who  had  benefited  or  were  to  benetit 
under  his  land  law  supporting  his  candidature.     In  the  course  of  tIu  irea- 
1 33  died  Atlalus  III.,  la^t  and  worst  king  of  Pergamus,  leaving  the  lura  of 
Romans  his  heirs.     What  this  would  precisely  mean  to  the  people  Aaalus. 
of  his   dominions   will   be   discussed   hereafter.       But   his   personal 
wealth  in  money,  land,  or  revenue  from  certain  towns  would  come 
at  once  into  the  Roman  exchequer ;  and  Gracchus  promised  thai,  if 
he  were  re-elected  tribune,  he  would  secure  that  this  treasure  should 
be  devoted  to  supplying  the  new  holders  of  allotments  with  the 
capital  necessary  for  starting.     He  attempted  to  win  the  populace 
also  by  promising  the  reduction  of  the  time  of  military  service ; 
and  the  equitcs  by  proposing  that  they  should    be  admitted    to 
serve  on  juries,  confined  at   present  to  the  members  of  the  Senate. 
Still,  in  the  absence  of  the  country  voters  his  election  was  in  danger,  Mis 
and   he   appealed  to  the   feelings   of  the  people  by  appearing  in  n-eUttion 
soiled  dress   and   the   signs  of  mourning.       When  two   tribes   had  '^'""^ "' 
already  returned  his  name  a  protest  was  entered  on  the  part  of  the  '  "" ' 
Senate  against  the  legality  of  a  re-election.      The  tribune  Rubrius 
who  was  presiding  hesitated,  and  presently  resigned   the  presidency 
to  a  colleague.     Another  controversy  was  then  started  as  to  whether 
the  votes  already  recorded  were  to  be  accepted,  and  eventually  the  and 
business  was  postponed  to  the  next  day.      A  body  of  his  partisans  fostpottd. 
kept  guard  at  the  house  of  Gracchus   through  the  night  and  fresh 
appeals  were  made  to  the  people.     Evil  omens  were  reported  to  him 
in  the  morning,  but  in  spite  of  entreaties  he  listened  to  the  advice 
of  his  philosophic  friend  Blosius  of  Cumae  and  went  to  the  Capitol. 
There  he  found  a  scene  of  such  disorder  that  the  presiding  tribune. 
Mucins,  tried  in  vain  to  carry  on  the  form  of  election.      In  the  midst  Diath  of 
of  the  excitement  a  senator,  Fulvius  Flacciis,  was  seen  making  his  Ttbenus 
way  towards  Gracchus.      Having  reached  him  at  length,  he  told  him  '^""'''"■ 
that  the  consul  had   refused  to  act  on  a  vote  carried  in   the   Senate 
giving  him  power  of  life  and  death,  but  that   the  extreme  party  in 
the  Senate  had  resolved  to  act  on  their  own  authority.     The  friends 
of  Gracchus  who  heard  the  announcement  armed   themselves  with 
clubs,   pieces  of  broken   benches,  and   other  weapons,   and   pressed 
round  him ;  but  in  the  hubbub  those  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd 
could  not  tell  what  was  happening,  and  Gracchus  raised  his  hand  to 
his  head  as  a  sign  that  his  life  was   in  danger.'      This  was  reported 

'  Tbe  Senate  il  seems  passed  the  vote  videanl  consvlts  nt  piid  nspuHica 

which  by  tbis  time  had  supeiseded  the  older  custom  of  appoiating  a  Diclater 
itditionis  causa,  whicb  .\ppian  expresses  surprise  at  their  not  doing  now. 
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to  the  Senate,  sitting  in  the  temple  of  Fides  close  by,  as  a  demaikd 
on  bis  part  for  a  crown.  Thereupon  Scipio  Nasica  appealed  to  the 
consul  to  put  the.  "tyrant"  to  death.  The  consul  refused  to  »se 
violence  or  kill  a  citizen  uncondemned,  but  promised  to  regard  as 
invalid  any  vote  passed  under  illegal  pressure.  "  Since  the  consol 
deserts  the  State,"  cried  Nasica,  "  let  the  friends  of  the  constitution 
follow  me  I "  A  large  number  of  the  senators,  rolling  up  their  tc^is 
to  protect  their  heads  and  breasts,  rushed  down  upon  the  Ant 
Capitolina  and  chatted  the  crowd.  The  attendants  hastily  closed 
the  door  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  a 
general  struggle  going  on,  in  the  course  of  which  Gracchus  ns 
struck  down  and  slain, — the  first  blow  being  from  the  hand  of  one 
of  his  colleagues,  P.  Satuieius, — and  his  adherents  scattered,  wounded, 
or  killed. 
Tke  In  deposing  his  colleague  and  seeking  re-election  Gracdius  had, 

grounds  ef  to  say  the  least,  put  a  strain  on  the  constitution  ;  but  the  accusatim 
of  attempting  to  establish  royal  power  was  stupid,  and  must  have 
jriai     been  known  by  the  aristocratic  rioters  to  be  a  mere  blind  to  justify 
fariy.  themselves.     A  law  or  tradition  as  old  as  the  Republic,  that  a  man 

clearly  attempting  royally  might  be  killed  without  trial,'  and  the  new 
doctrine,  that  a  vote  of  the  Senate  conferred  the  power  of  life  and 
death  on  the  magistrates,  gave  a  certain  air  of  legality  to  their 
proceedings.  But  it  was  essentially  a  riot,  and  the  blood  thus  shed 
was  amply  revenged  upon  the  Opiimates  in  subsequent  scenes  of 
violence. 
Trial  af  For  the  present  the  senatorial  party  was  triiunphant  and  used 

/**  suf-        its  victory  to  the  full.      The  body  of  Gracchus  was  cast  unburied 
"""         into  the  Tiber,  and  many  of  his  adherents  were  brought  to  trial  and 
condemned  by  the  consuls  of  the  next  year  (i  32)  ;  and  even  Scipio 
when  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  fate  of  his  brother-in-law,  answered 
by  quoting  a  line  of  Homer — 

So  perish  all  who  Alt  the  like  again. 

Cemmii-  Still  the  land  law  was  unrepealed  ;  and  the  place  of  Tiberius  on  the 

'""""  commission  was  Riled  by  PubMus  Crassus,  father-in-law  of  Gaius 

'oaiaf^ '  Gracchus,  and  on  his  death  in  1 30  by  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  a  partisan 

Gracchus,  of  Gracchus,  while  the  place  of  Appius  Claudius,  who  died  in  13 J, 

C  was  taken  by  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  also  at  present  a  close  friend  and 

^^P"'  supporter.    On  the  other  hand  Scipio  Nasica,  who  had  led  the  attack 
Tiberius,  became  the  object  of  such   popular  detestation  that  the 


Carta. 


Senate  relieved  him  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  prevented  h 

'  Cicero,  who  had  10  defend  a  similar  actron  of  his  own.  is  fond  1 
Elic  cases  of  Spurius  Cassius  nnd  Spurius  Maelias. 
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as  Pontifex  Maximus  from  leavintr  ItaJy,  and  sent  him  on  a  mission  Return  <f 
to  Asia,  from  which  he  did  not  venture  to  return,  dying  the  follow-  Craim 
ing  year  at  Pergamus.     There  was  therefore  at  present  no  idea  of  ''™"'*"' 
hesitating  to  carry  out   the  provisions  of  the  law.      In   132   Gains 
Gracchus  returned  to  Rome  in  the  train  of  Africanus,  and  seems  at 
once  to  have  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  progress.     He  too  was 
an  orator  of  ability,  though  in  a  more  violent  style  than  his  brother, 
and  be  supported  the  proposal  made  in  1 31  by  Carbo  to  allow  of  the 
re-election  of  a  tribune.     The  law  was  rejected,  but  seems  in  some 
shape  to  have  been  subsequently  passed.     During  the  next  year  no 
fresh  agitation   seems   to   have   t^en   place.      But  in   129  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  land  commission  gave  rise  to  a  new  difficulty. 

Up  to  [hat  time  the  commission  seems  to  have  dealt  only  with  Tkt 
land  held  by  citizens.      Difficult  and  delicate  as  the  decisions  must  '''I'"" 
often  have  been,  where  titles  were  not  registered,  and  subsequent  p„i,i"l[„j 
transactions   had   complicated   ownership,  a  still  farther  difficulty  frotui, 
appeared  when  they  came  to  the  case  of  Italians  who  were  not  '»9- 
citizens.     Their  holdings  ofpublic  land  must  have  resulted  from  a 
variety  of  special  circumstances,  as  each  town  fell  under  the  power 
of  Rome.      Individuals  among  the  natives  had   to  be  rewarded,  or 
citizens  were  not  found  willing  to  migrate  for  the  sake  of  new  farms, 
and  any  one  who  was  willing  tocultivate  the  land  had  been  admitted. 
To  meddle  with  such  holdings  gave  rise  to  a  new  question.     There 
was  no  provision  in  the  Sempronian  law  for  distribution  except  to 
citizens,    and  the  Italians  exclaimed  against  being  subject  to  the 
disadvantages  without  sharing  in   the  advantages  of  citizens,  either 
in  this   respect  or  in  regard  to  protection  against  the  imperium  of 
magistrates.      They  found  a  patronus  to   undertake  their   cause   in  Scifie 
Scipio    Africanus.      After   his    Spanish    trinmph    he   had     opposed  undtriakes 
Carbo's  proposal  for  allowing  the  re-election  of  tribunes,  and  had  in  '^f^"" 
the    course    of  the    debate    expressed    his    opinion     that     Tiberius  j,alians. 
Gracchus  had  deserved   his  fate  ;  and  when  the  indignant  populace 
had  shouted  disapprobation,  he  had  turned  haughtily  upon   them 
and  bade  "those  to  whom  Italy  was  but  a  stepmother"  be  silent. 
This  had  shaken  his  popularity,  but  he  still  possessed  immense 
influence  which  he  now  used  to  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  commissioners.      He  carried  a  motion  in  the  Senate  transferring   The 
I  the  judicial  powers  of  the  commissioners  in  cases  of  dispute  as  to  judicial 
the  public  land   to   the  consuls.      This  practically  brought  the  pro-  ^"^'"^-^ 
ceedings  of  the  commission  to  an  end  without  formally  abrogating  jjg„„s 
the   law,  and    Scipio   seemed    to  have  used   his  influence  in    the  transferred 
interests    of    peace    and    compromise.       Crowds    of    enthusiastir  '» "" 
admirers   accompanied   him  to   his  house   whenever   he    returned  """""• 
from  the  Senate  or  Forum.     On  one  particular  day  he  had  thus 
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been  brought  home  as  though  he  had  been  celebrating  a  triampb, 
and  had  retired  early  with  his  writing  tablets  to  prepare  a  speech 
to  the  people  for  the  morrow  ;  but  in  the  morning  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed.  No  inquiry  was  held,  and  it  was  assumed  that  his 
death  was  natural ;  but  popular  rumour  asserted  that  the  body  was 
carried  to  the  pyre  with  its  face  covered  to  conceal  the  marks  a 
violence,  and  that  Carbo  had  at  least  been  privy  to  an  assassinatioo. 
Nothing  however  was  ever  proved,  though  scandal  did  not  span 
the  names  of  his  closest  relations. 

His  death  removed  a  restraining  influence,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years  the  popular  parly  found  more  and  more 
opportunities  of  attacking  the  government  of  (he  Optimates.  A  tm 
against  the  lllyrian  lapydes  (Croatia)  under  the  consul  Sempronius, 
though  finally  successful  owing  to  the  ability  of  the  legate  D. 
Junius  Brutus,  was  at  first  marked  by  disaster  to  the  Roman  army. 
The  occupation  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Attalus  had  been  disputed  by  the  illegitimate  son  of  his 
predecessor  Eumenes,  named  Arisconicus,  and  in  the  war  with  him, 
lasting  three  years,  a  consular  P,  Licinius  Crassus  had  lost  his  life 
in  circumstances  which  showed  both  incapacity  and  greed.  In 
129  the  consul  Perpenna  defeated  Aristonicus  and  brought  him 
a  prisoner  to  Rome  ;  but  M'.Aquilius,  who  was  deputed  to  settle  tb* 
province  of  Asia  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  was  only  acquitted  oS 
malversation  by  means  of  bribery.  On  the  Other  hand  the  success 
of  the  consul  L,  Aurelius  Orestes  (126)  in  restoring  order  in 
Sardinia  was  so  universally  attributed  to  his  quaestor  Gaius 
Gracchus,  that  the  Senate  became  jealous  1  and  when  the  rejectioD 
of  the  proposal  of  the  consul  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  (135)  to  admit  the 
Italians  10  citiienship  was  followed  by  a  rebellion  at  Fregellae, 
where  the  number  of  non- citizens  seem  to  have  been  numerous 
enough  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  town,  the  Optimates  tried  to 
attribute  some  of  the  mischief  to  the  intrigues  of  Gracchus :  and 
they  endeavoured  to  keep  him  in  Sardinia  by  prolonging  the  imperiuro 
of  the  proconsul  Orestes, — which  carried  with  it  the  continuance 
of  the  quaestorship  of  Gracchus, — to  the  third  year  (124).  But 
Gracchus  defeated  this  manonivre  by  returning  to  Rome,  though 
his  successor  had  not  been  named  ;  and  when  called  to  account  by 
the  censors  argued  that  he  had  served  twelve  years  in  the  army  (ten 
being  the  legal  time  for  an  eques)  and  had  been  quaestor  for  two 
years,  the  law  only  requiring  one.  Once  more  regulations  which 
rested  on  custom  were  found  powerless  to  restrain  an  o£Bccr  resolved 
to  defy  them  and  to  rest  strictly  on  law.  The  censors  found  that 
they  could  not  affix  a  "note"  to  the  name  of  Gracchus,  and  he  ms 
elected  tribune  for  the  next  year  (123). 
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Tiberius  Gracchus  had  thought  fint  of  his  refoims  a.nd  had  not 
sought  the  hostility  of  the  Senate ;  Gaius  at  once  attacked  the  party 
to  whom  his  brother  owed  his  death,  and  showed  bis  intention  of 
lowering  the  power  of  the  Senate.     His  first  proposal,  aimed  at  his 
brother's    Opponent    Octavius — "that  a   man    deposed    from    office  Stmpren- 
should  be  incapable  of  any  other," — was  withdrawn  it  is  said  on  the  '<"'  !"«'■ 
entreaty  of  his  mother.     The  second,  which  was  passed,  had  special  '''  '>' pro- 
reference  to  the  execution  of  those  who  were  condemned  by  the 
consular  court  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.     It  deprived  the  consuls 
of  the  dictatorial  power  over  citizens  held  to  be  conferred  on  them 
by  the  decree  of  the  Senate  {videaitt  amsulti  ne  guid   nspublica 
delrimenti  eapiat)  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  vote  of  the  people.' 
The  law  was  so  drawn  as  to  have  a  retrospective  effect,  and  the 
surviving  consul  of  133,  P.  Popilius  Laenas,   tike  Cicero  in  similar 
circumstances,  went  into  exile  rather  than  stand  his  trial. 

This  law,  which  afTecled  only  a   limited  class,  was  passed  with  (J)  i-tx 
some  difficulty.     The  next  appealed  to  the  masses,  and  was  immedi-  f"'^™' 
ately  popular,  though  it  introduced  a  vicious  principle  in  finance  and    '"^''' 
was  mischievous  in   its   effects.      The   Ux  frunttntaria   entitled    all 
citiiens  residing  in  Rome  to  a  certain  measure  of  com  each  month 
somewhat  below  the  market  price.     It  was  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment, not  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  a  special  difficulty,  as 
former  com  laws  had  been.     As  a  poor  law  it  could  be  and  was 
evaded  by  those  who  were  well  off  securing  by  various  arrangements 
large  shares  in  the  distribution  and  reselling  at  their  own  price.      As 
a  measure  of  socialism  it  was  inadequate,  and  only  succeeded  in 
drawing  more  of  the  idle  and  thriftless  to  Rome.     As  a  bribe  to  the 
electors   its  effect  was  fleeting,  while  it  permanently  alienated    the 
upper  classes  and  defeated  its  own  object  by  exhausting  the  treasury. 

Having  thus  secured  the  urban  populace  for  the  moment  on  his 
side,  Gracchus  turned  his  attention  to  the  alleviation  of  the  country  New  madi 
folk.       He   fiilly   shared  his   brother's    views   of  the   necessity   of "'"' 
replenishing  Italy  with  an  industrious  and  thriving  population.      His  '"""""■ 
first  measure,  in  which  he  engaged  with  great  energy,  provided  for 
the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  which  would  facilitate  the 
transport  of  forming  produce  and  the  transaction  of  country  business. 
The  commission  for  allotting  land  being  now  practically  susfiended, 
he  proposed  to  provide  for  the  landless  by  numerous  colonies  in 
Italy,    such   as  Fabrateria   in   the  place  of  the  mined  Fregellae, 
Neptunia  in   Tarentum,  and   Capua,  and  also  obtained  a  decree  for  is)  l-"! 
a  colony  of  6000  citiiens  in   the  territory  of  Carth^e.     Another  »"/'fi"i"»- 

'  Tbix  waA  afterwards  apparently  evaded  by  the  Senate  firbt  declaring  the 
persons  agoinsi  whom  they  desired  10  direct  their  decree  hialei — they  wire  then 
hdd  to  be  ouuide  the  proteclion  ol  the  law. 
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bill  relieved  the  soldiers  from  the  expense  of  providing  clothing  and 
arms  and  threw  it  on  the  state.  These  measures,  and  the  vast 
numbers  of  workmen  employed  through  him  on  the  roads,  pnblic 
granaries,  and  other  undertakings,  who  were  prepared  to  support 
him  at  the  elections  and  legislative  comitia,  gave  him  such  influence 
that  he  was  not  only  able  to  secure  his  own  re-election  as  tribinie, 
but  the  election  of  a  supporter  G.  Fannius  as  consul  for  132. 

The  laws  hitherto  mentioned  (we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
'  the  order  of  their  proposal)  were  chiefly  concerned  with  practical 
matters  of  relie£  We  now  come  to  a  law  aimed  at  the  Senate,  and 
intended  to  win  over  the  wealthy  class  immediately  below  the 
.senators,  to  which  it  for  the  first  time  gave  a  definite  recognition  as 
the  ordo  eguiiter.  For  the  origin  of  this  order  we  must  go  to  the 
earliest  bmes.  The  300  cavalry  of  the  primitive  fKtiod,  serving 
with  a  horse  supplied  at  the  public  expense,  had  been  giadaally 
rajsed  to  1 800,  enrolled  in  eighteen  centuries  for  voting  purposes  in 
the  Servian  constitution.  These  had  always  been  the  wealthier 
men  in  the  state;  and  though  they  were /unior^i,  and  should  have 
given  up  their  horse  when  their  term  of  service  was  over,  or  when  they 
were  incapable  of  farther  service,  the  custom  had  grown  up  of  thoK 
who  chose  retaining  their  horse,  even  when  they  became  membei^ 
of  the  Senate.  As  the  number  of  wealthy  nien  increased  there  wert 
many  who  had  the  equestrian  census  (400,000  sesterces)  but  could 
not  find  admittance  into  the  eighteen  centuries,  and  from  about  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Veii  (403)  it  became  the  custom  for  such  men 
frequently  to  serve  on  their  own  horse  {equo  privaio).  For  though 
they  had  practically  ceased  to  be  a  military  class,  yet  every  individual 
among  them  bad  still  to  serve  the  legal  number  of  campaigns 
before  becoming  candidates  for  office ;  and  ten  campaigns  instead 
of  twenty,  as  in  the  infantry,  exempted  them  from  fiirther  service. 
These  therefore  who  were  included  in  the  eighteen  centuries,  or 
who  had  been  so  included,  or  had  served  on  their  own  horse 
without  being  included,  came  to  be  spoken  of  generally  as  the 
ordo  equesUr^  although  there  was  no  legal  recognition  of  any  except 
the  eighteen  centuries.  As  the  senators  and  their  sons  were 
excluded  from  commercial  enterprise,  the  public  contracts  and  the 
farming  of  the  revenues  had  fallen  almost  entirely  to  men  who 
belonged  to  this  class  ;  and  thus  the  publicani  formed  a  division  of 
the  equestrian  order  whose  interests  generally  put  them  in  political 
opposition  to  the  Senate.  Hitherto  in  one  important  point  the 
Senators  had  the  advantage  of  them :  in  the  trial  of  criminal 
charges,  such  as  malversation  and  misconduct  in  public  business 
abroad,  in  which  both  were  interested,  the  jurors  had  been  all  dia*-n 
from  the  roll  of  the   Senat;.     As  the  number  of  such  qutustionn 
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increased,  and  the  cases  before  the  quaesHo  p(rpetua  (established  by 
the  lex  Calpumia  in  149)  became  more  numerous,  the  roll  of  the  j-^ 
Senate  was  perhaps  found  not  large  enough  ;  and  according  to  Livy  judkia. 
and  Plutarch  the  first  proposition  of  Gracchus  was  to  add  300  (or 
600)  names  to  the  Senate  from  the  equestrian  order  and  to  make  up 
the  list  of  judices  from  this  enlarged  body.  But  finally  the  law  as 
passed  ordered  the  list  to  be  made  up  from  the  whole  equestrian 
order  of  men  over  thirty  years  of  age.  Whether  the  senators  had 
by  some  recent  regulation  been  already  excluded  from  the  eighteen 
centuries,  or  whether  Gracchus  now  excluded  them,  seems  uncertain. 
At  any  rate  it  seems  to  have  been  held  that  the  exclusion  only 
applied  to  cases  mentioned  in  his  law ;  for  the  lex  de  repetundis  of  La 
M'.Acilius  (121)  expressly  excludes  senator  as  well  as  ex-tribuncs,  Aiilia. 
plebeian  and  military,  and  some  others,  from  a  variety  of  courts  named, 
which  would  have  been  superfluous  if  the  law  of  Gracchus  had 
applied  to  all  courts.  The  effect  of  the  law  was  to  give  a  legal 
recognition  to  the  enlarged  ardo  equesler,  and  to  put  the  courts 
in  the  hands,  wholly  or  in  overwhelming  majority,  of  the  men 
most  interested  in  business  which  gave  rise  to  the  accusations. 
It  did  not  therefore  effect  the  object  of  purifying  the  courts  and 
defending  the  provincials.  The  equites  in  fact  could  now  secure 
their  own  impunity  and  crush  any  senatorial  governor  more  scrupulous 
than  the  rest  who  tried  to  suppress  their  iniquities  in  his  province.' 

By  another  proposal  Gracchus  himself  gave  men  of  the  TXt 
equestrian  order  a  new  field  of  enterprise,  in  which  their  rapacity  prmrinci . 
led  to  deplorable  results  abroad,  and  to  much  political  trouble  ''■"''■  " 
at  home.  The  kingdom  of  Attalus  had  nominally  belonged  to 
the  Romans  since  133,  but  it  was  not  till  129  that  the  pretender 
Aristonicus  had  been  captured  by  M.  Perpenna,  and  the  province  of 
"Asia"  oi^anised  by  M'.Aquillius  and  ten  commissioners.  Certain 
districts  which  had  been  under  the  kings  of  Pergamus  were  now 
sepiarated.  The  Thracian  Chersonese  was  annexed  to  the  province 
of  Macedonia ;  Phrygia  major  was  handed  over  to  the  king  of  Fontus ; 
and  other  districts  to  the  sons  of  the  king  of  Cappadocia  who  had 
fallen  in  the  war.  The  province  now  organised  under  the  name  of 
Asia  consisted  of  Mysia,  Aeolia,  Caria,  and  the  Dorian  cities — 
except  the  Rhodian  Peraea.  It  was  treated  at  first  with  great 
indulgence.  The  Roman  Government  imposed  no  direct  tribute 
upon  it.  The  taxes  originally  paid  to  the  king  were  either  remitted 
or,  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate,  were  collected  by  native  tax-gatherers, 
and  the  Roman  publicanus  was  as  yet  not  known,  though  the  country 
was  quickly  invaded  with  money-lenders  and  speculators  from  Italy. 

'  For  the  case  of  P.  Rulilius  RuhiB,  sec  note  on  p.  603. 
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ij)Lauri^  The  war  of  Aristonicus,  however,  was  made  an  excuse  for  reim- 
Gracckus  posing  taxes ;  and  either  to  give  the  equestrian  order,  wbow 
01  Ike  support  he  needed,  another  chance  of  gain  ;  or  to  find  money  for 

Ajia,  111-  ^^  expenses  caused  by  the  distribution  of  land,  his  colonies, 
131,  and  public  works  ;  or  perhaps  believing  that  a  better  class  of  men 

would   deal  with   the  Asian   revenues,  Gracchus  now  carried   a  law 
ordering    the    contracts    for    collecting    the    tenths    {decumae\    the 
pasture  rents  {scriplurae),  and  the  customs  {portoria)  of  Asia,  to  he 
sold   by  the  censors  at   Rome   like   other  public  contracts.      Wlui- 
ever  the  intention  of  this  measure  may  have  been,  its  result  was  to 
(6)  Ltx        fill  Asia  with  Roman  publican!,  whose  extortions  led   to  the  disaster 
^froHia   j„  (jjg  Miihridatic  war.     Bui  for  the  present  Gracchus  seems  to  haw 
PrmitHdis    believed  that  reforms  needed  in  the  provinces  were  concerned  chiedy 
with  the  appointment  of  the  governors.     The  assignation  of  provinces 
had  been  tacitly  left  to  the  Senate.     The  consuls  and  praetors  had 
usually  drfLwn  lots  for  them,  but  the  Senate  retained  the  right  ol 
assigning  them  without  lot  in  special  cases.     It  had  always  at  lea« 
named  those  for  which  consuls  or  praetors  were  to  cast  lots,  wbrdi 
enabled  it  to  withdraw  a  province  from  a  m^strate  it  disliked,  and 
assign  it  with  some  approach  to  certainty  to  one  of  whom  it  approved 
Attignmfni  The  lex  de  prwinciis  of  Gracchus  ordered  that  the  provinces  to  be 
ofcomalar   reserved  for  the  consuls  should  be  named  before  and  not  after  tht 
prmnnces.      ^qxi3\x\3,t  elections,  in  order  that  this  should  not  be  done  from  persona! 
motives.     As  however,  except  in  times  of  unusual  excitement,  ihe 
Senate  were  generally  able  to  influence  these  elections,  the  efiect  of 
the  law  was  not  of  great  importance. 
FropBtal  la  Up  to  this  time  Gracchus  had  carried  all  before  him  :  the  people 

irsfranckist  supported  him  at  the  comitia,  the  equestrian  order  were  woo  over, 
^j^  ""  and  even  in  the  Senate  he  exercised  a  great  influence.  His  next 
Itaiiaat,  ^'^P  P"^  ^'^  popularity  to  a  severe  test,  and  enabled  the  Senate  to 
til.  give  vent  to  the  dislike  which  his  policy  had  planted  deep  in  the 

hearts  of  the  Optimates.  Their  instinct  indeed  was  not  at  fault ;  the 
planting  of  large  bodies  of  Roman  citizens,  retaining  their  civic  rights, 
at  wide  distances  from  Rome,  as  Gracchus  was  doing  by  his  colony 
of  lunonia  at  Carthage,  must  lead  e\rentually  to  the  supremacy  tii  a 
narrow  clique  at  Rome  being  questioned.  Even  the  conception  of 
an  extended  and  united  nation  of  Italy,  in  the  place  of  a  privii^ed 
urban  populace  dominating  dependent  communities,  was  oflleitsivc  to 
them.  And  this  is  what  Gracchus  now  proposed  to  call  into  exist- 
ence by  extending  the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Italians.  Those  who 
at  present  enjoyed  the  "  Latin  "  rights  were  to  have  fiill  civitai,  the 
rest  the  Latim'tiu.  No  longer  alarmed  for  their  possessions  in  the 
agerpublicus  the  Italians  were  eager  for  this  reform.  The  r«quisiti(as 
and  oppressions  of  Roman  legati  and  magistrates  had  roused  strong 
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feelings  of  resentment  in  many  parts,  and  a  determination  that,  if  tii. 
they  were  to  remain  subject  to  Roman  government,  they  ought  to 
have  the  protection  which  citizens  enjoyed  through  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  tribes,  or  by  the  auxilium  of  the  tribunes,  and  a  voice  in  electing 
the   magistrates  whom  they  were  to  obey.     Gracchus  quoted  some 
startling   cases   of  hardship   10   which    the    Italian   allies   had  been 
subjected.      Not  only  were  requisitions  for  IVee  quarters  and  means  Gritvance^ 
of  transport  made  upon  the  towns,  but  the  persons  of  their  inhabitants  ofih! 
were  not  safe.     At  Venusia  a  young  Roman,  travelling  on  some  ""'•'"" 
legaiio  in  his  closed  litter,  heard  a  peasant  ask  his  bearers  jestingly 
whether  they  carried  a  corpse.     He  bade  his  slaves  stop,  seize  the 
peasant,  and  beat  him  to  death  with  the  leather  thongs  of  his  lectica. 
At   Teanum  Sidicinum  a  consul,  annoyed  at  the  tardy  or  inadequate 
preparations  at  the  public  baths,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  cleared 
for  his  wife's  use,  caused  (he  chief  magistrate  to  be  tied  to  a  post  in 
the    market-place  and  flogged.      At    Ferentinum,  when  a   Roman 
praetor  made  a  similar  complaint,   one  of  the  duovirs  committed 
suicide,  the  other  was  arrested  Mid  flogged.     While  serving  in  the 
army  also  the  socii  were  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
(iill    citizens,   who   by   this   time   had   obtained   the  right  of  appeal  (7)  Rogaiio 
against  sentence  of  death  even  when   pronounced  by  the  imperator  *  toctii. 
in  camp.'     Tliese  instances  were  passionately  urged  by  Gracchus  in 
pleading  for  his  law.     But  they  fell  on  cold  ears :  and  the  Senate 
saw  and  seized  its  opportunity  of  thwarting  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  assuming  the  part  of  champion   of  popular  rights.      It  not  only 
protested  against  the  admission  of  Italians  to  share  in  the  privileges 
of  citizens,  to  claim   their  part  in   the   distribution  of  com  and   the 
assignation  of  land,  and  to  outvote  them   al  the  comilia  ;  but  also 
against  the  banishment  of  such  large  numbers  of  them  to  the  shores 
of  Africa  in  the  new  colony  at  Carthage.      The  Senate  induced  one  of  Proposals 
his  colleagues,  M,  Livius  Drusus,  to  veto  the  proposal  of  the  Italian  of  Livius 
franchise,  and  to  outbid  him  for  popular  fevour  by  proposing  twelve  ""''"'■y) 
colonies  in  Italy  of  3000  each  with  allotments  of  land  ;  the  remission  caloniei  (j) 
of  the  rent  of  lands  allotted  or  to  be  allotted   in  the  ager  publicus,   remission 
with  the  revocation  of  the  law  against  their  sale  ;  and,  lastly,  as  a  of  rrni  aad 
concession  to  the  Italians,  the  protection  of  socii  serving  in  the  army  f™'""" 
from  flf^ging  on  the  order  of  Roman  officers.     Livius  also  paraded  J^,°  'J"f' 
his  personal  disinterestedness,  in  contrast  with  Gracchus,  by  declining  proticiioa 
to  act  on  the  commission  for  founding  the  colonies  and  distributing  if  lialian 
the  land.^     In  a  moment  the  popularity  of  Gracchus  seemed  to  melt  ">f^^'- 

'  MomniKn  supposes  this  right  to  have  been  secured  by  Gracchus'  own  law, 
rfe  frooecatione. 

'  It  ma.f  have  been  the  difficulty  of  finding  placi 
oT  which  10  much  was  made,   that  caused  him  to 
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away.  The  consul  Fannius  turned  against  him,  and  even  ordered 
by  an  edict  all  non-citizens  to  absent  themselves  from  Rome  when 
his  Italian  bill  was  allowed  to  be  brought  before  the  peojde.  Periups 
his  absence  of  seventy  days  in  Africa,  superintending  the  new  colony, 
helped  the  reaction.  At  any  rate  his  bill  was  rejected  ;  and  that  of 
Livius  passed,  and  when  the  day  for  electing  the  tribunes  for  121 
came  his  nanie  was  not  returned ;  while  his  bitter  opponeot,  L. 
Opimius,  the  destroyer  of  Fregellae,  was  elected  consul. 
til.   Cost.  On   the    loth   December   122    Gaius   Gracchus   ceased   to   be  1 

(.'-  Faiiut    tribune,  and  soon  after  the  new  consuls  for  121  entered  on  thdr 
■'  '    oHice  the  first  move  was  made.      He  was  nol  attacked  in  person,  bui 

Ofimius        '''^  tribune  Minucius  proposed  that  the  rebuilding  of  Carthage  should 
T/ie  lalony    be    forbidden,   and   the   formation    of   the   new   colony    lunonia    be 
IvnoHia.       stopped.      The  superstitions  of  the  citiiens  were  worked  upon.      The 
curse  pronounced  by  Scipio  upon  all  who  attempted  the  restoratko 
of  Carthage  was   recalled,   and  a   report   spread   that   the  boundary 
stones  already  placed  to  mark  the  allotments  had  been  torn  up  by 
wild  beasts.     Everything  was  done  to  prevent  this  still  wider  removal 
of  Roman  citizens  from  the  influences  which  the  Optimates  could 
bring  to  bear  upon   the  urban   population.      It  was  not   the   first  of 
such  settlements  in  the  provinces.      The  elder  Africanus  had  founded 
Italica  in  Baetica  for  his  veterans  in  207  ;  Marcellus  had   placed 
Roman   settlers   at   Corduba   in    i^i  i  and  only  in    123   C.   Sexlius, 
after  conquering   the   Salluvii,  had   founded   Aquae   Sextiae   at   the 
bmous  springs   of  hot  and  cold  water  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.        But 
these   places  had  not    the    rank  or  privileges  of  Roman  colonies 
(although   Strabo   gives   the   title   to  Corduba),   they  were   still   only 
foreign  towns,  in  which,  for  military  or  other  purposes   there  was  a 
Tke  lex        caitilium  and  a  number  of  Romans  resident.      Not  only  by  ihe  Ux 
Jfutria        /iuiria  y/a^  lunonia  to  be  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens,  but  Italians  were 
^'rte'*'      ^^  ^  competent  to  enrol  themselves  among  the  6000  settlers,  and 
Miune        were  thereupon  to  become  full  citizens.     This  was  enough  in  itself  to 
Kuiriut)      stir  the  jealousy  of  the  urban  population  as  a  step  towards  the  admis- 
/or  the  sion  of  Italians  to  the  civitas  ;  and  when  the  buiisbment  of  RcHnan 

fMindatum  ciiizens  over  sea  was  contrasted  with  the  proposed  twelve  colonies 
^  """"'■  in  Italy,  the  success  of  the  proposal  of  Minucius  seemed  assured.  At 
first  Gaius  was  inclined  to  submit  to  the  reaction  which  was  thus 
setting  in  against  him  ;  but  he  was  stirred  on  by  the  more  violent 
of  his  supporters,  and  as  the  day  for  voting  on  the  bill  for  sup- 
pressing lunonia  approached,  both  parties  prepared  for  the  worst. 
During  the  night  the  partisans  of  both  sides  made  a  lodgment 

Ibe  board.  There  was  ni 
the  only  colony  known  ii 
prospered. 
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on  the  Capitol,  lest  the  bill  should  be  rejected  or  carried  by  the  exclu-  DcaiA  a/ 
sion   of  the  other  side.      With  two  mobs  thus  in  position  any  trifle  »^'"' 
might  bring  about  a  collision  j  and  presently  a  certain  Q.  Antullius,  "''<'"'""> 
carrying  the  entrails  of  the  victims  slain  at  the  sacrifice,  at  which 
the  consul  presided,  irritated  the  followers  of  Gracchus  by  some 
contemptuous  words  and  was  killed.      Gracchus,  who  felt  the  dis- 
credit and  saw  the  consequences  of  thus  beginning  bloodshed,  loudly 
remonstrated  with  his  partisans ;  but   the    consul    Opimius    gladly 
seized  on  the  occurrence  to  hold  up  the  whole  party  to  odium.     The 
meeting  was  deferred  to  the  next  day  on   the   pretext   of  rain.      At 
daybreak  the  Senate  was  summoned,  the  corpse  of  Antullius  displayed, 
and  the  old  accusation  of  attempted  tyranny  {regnum)  brought  up 
against  Gracchus.      The  Senate  passed  the  usual  decree  authorising 
the    consul   to   protect  the   stale,   which    Opimius — unlike   Mucius 
Scaevola  in  133 — accepted  as  giving  him  fijll  dictatorial  powers. 

The    more   violent    partisans   of  Gracchus   were,  led    by    M.  m. 
Fulvius   Flaccus,  who   as   consul   in  125   had   proposed   the  enfran-  Fuhdut 
chisement  of  the  Italians,  and  in  132  accepted  the  tribuneship  to  ^f"""- 
support  Gracchus,  whom  he  had  however  considerably  discredited 
by  intemperate  conduct.     The  contrast  between  him  and  Gracchus 
was  eminently  marked  in   this  last  night  of  their  lives.      The  house 
of  Fulvius  was  guarded  by  a  noisy  crowd,  who  passed  the  hours  in 
revelry,  while  those  who  protected  Gracchus  were  serious  and  orderly, 
and   he  himself  is   said  to  have  been  deeply  distressed  at  the  now 
inevitable   resort  to  force.      Early  next   morning   Fulvius  aimed  his  Flaunt 
immediate  followers  with  the  weapons  with  which  his  Gallic  victories  ""<' 
had   adorned  his  house,  and  proceeded  to  occupy  the  half-empty      '"f^'tL. 
Aventine  Hill,  where  Gracchus  presently  joined  him,  leaving  his  %'^ii,u. 
house  with  gloomy  forebodings  of  disaster.      The  consul  Opimius  de- 
clared the  gathering  on  the  Aventine  an  act  of  war,  and  proclaimed 
a  reward  of  their  weight  in  gold  for  the  heads  of  Gracchus  and 
■  Fulvius.      When  the  son  of  Fulvius  arrii-ed  at  the  Senate  with  offers 
of  terms  he  was  refused  an  answer  and  retained  in  custody  by  the 
consul,  who  marched  with  a  troop  of  soldiers  and   some  Cretan 
archers  to  take  the  Aventine,    The  mob  there  could  offer  no  appreci- 
able resistance.     Fulvius  took  refuge  in  a  bath,  but  was  dragged  out 
and  killed  with  his  elder  son.    Gracchus,  who  had  struck  no  blow,  was 
prevented  from  suicide  by  the  entreaties  of  his  friends.      He  hurried 
towards  the  Sublician  bridge  accompanied  by  one  slave,  and  some  of 
his  friends  attempted  to  give  him  time  for  flight  by  holding  the  end  Gnudtus 
of  the  bridge.      But  he  failed  to  find  a  horse,  and  was  forced  to  take  ■"  ''^ 
refuge  in  the  grove  of  Furina  on  the  Janiculum,  where  he  was  over-  ^!™f  *' 
taken  and  killed,  or,  as  some  reported,  was  found  dead. 

However,  L.  Septumeleius,  of  Anagnia,  who  had  been  his  friend, 
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earned  his  head  [o  the  consul,  and  claimed  and  received  the  reward, 
having  even,  it  was  believed,  filled  the  mouth  with  lead  to  increase  its 
weight  The  man  who  took  the  head  of  Fulvius,  being  a  man  of  a 
lower  class,  is  said  to  have  got  nothing.  The  aristocrats  used  theii 
PrasauHoH  triumph  unmercifully.  Besides  those  killed  on  the  Aventinc,  as 
of  I'"  many  as  3000  are  said  to  have  been  condemned  by  a  commisstoo 

■'''        "■     presided    over    by    Opimius.       Many  of    them,    with    the    mere 
mockery  of  a  trial,  or  without  one  at  all,  were  ordered  by  the  consul 
to  be  strangled  in  prison.      With  the  proceeds  of  their  forfeited 
Temple  ef    property  he  then  rebuih  the  Temple  of  Concord,  as  though  tbt 
Cancord.       slaughter  of  political  opponents  had  ended  all  controversies.      The 
tribune  Q.  Decius  indeed,  in  1 30,  brought  him  to  trial  for  executing 
Sutsequent   citizens  uncondemned:  but  the  influence  of  the  Oplimatcs  secured  hb 
history^     acquittal,  and  it  was  not  until   109  that,  having  been  convicted  of 
Kd'^'rbo    ''^'^^'^'''B  bribes  from  Jugurtha,  he  went  into  exile  and  ended  \ia 
days  at  Dyrrhachium  in  abject  poverty,  an  object  of  hatred  and 
contempt.      But-  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  once  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
Gracchi,   who   on  becoming  consul  in    120  had  changed  over  and 
supported  Opimius,  was  frightened  by  the  threat  of  a  similar  accusa- 
tion into  committing  suicide.      There  was  an  evident  revulsion  of 
Thigreater  feeling  in  favour  of  the  murdered  leader ;  and,  though  Gracchus  had 
pari  of  ihi    disappeared  and  his   followers   had   been   in   large  numbers   put  to 
'liraShui      <i**'h,  the  Optimates  did  not  venture  on   reversing  his   legislation. 
urtnaia-     His  colonial  scheme  fell  to  the  ground  :   Carthage  did  not  become  a 
lained.  coiony,  though  the  settlers  were  not  disturbed  in  their  holdings  ;  the 

land  of  Capua  remained  agsrpubh'cus;  and  Neptunia  alone  flourished 
for  a  time  in  ancient  Tarentum.  The  only  other  changes  made  for 
the  present  were  not  in  the  legislation  of  Gaius,  but  in  the  land  law 
of  Tiberius.  The  law  of  Livius  was  passed  abolishing  the  prohibi- 
tion of  alienating  the  newly  allotted  lands  ;  in  119  the  tribune  Sp. 
Thorius  carried  a  law  formally  abolishing  the  land  commission  and 
flxing  a  low  rent  on  the  lands  for  the  expenses  of  the  com  distribu- 
tion ;  and  in  1 1 1  this  rent  was  abolished  and  the  allotments  became 
freeholds.' 
The  The  Optimates  failed  indeed  to  prevent  the  formation  in  118  of 

/ai/nnr  of  [j,g  flj^j  regular  colony  outside  Italy  at  Narbo  Martius,  the  capital  of 
tonsiitu.  '^^  "**  province  in  Gallia  Transalpina,  but  on  the  whole  they 
/I'm.  recovered   their  power  and   influence.      Nor  did   the   lex  jiidicieiria 

of  Gracchus,  though  unrepealed,  have  the  desired  effect  of  purifying 
the  courts  and  restraining  fraud,  violence,  and  corruption.  The 
incapacity  and  venality  of  a   section    of  the  Optimates   displayed 

'  This  appears  lo  be  Ihe  law  of  which  fragmenis  are  preserved  (see  C././- 
aoo,  Bruns.  p.  7)).  Il  hIso  relieved  those  who  fed  no  more  than  len  oxen  or 
flfky  (?)  sheep  on  the  public  paslure  from  payment  of  the  icriftiim. 
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in  the  Jugunhine  war  (1 1 1)  were  punished  by  the  outrages  of  Marius 
and  Cinna ;  the  oppression  of  the  publicani  in  Asia  led  to  the 
massacre  of  88  ;  while  the  refusal  of  the  franchise  to  the  Italians  led 
to  the  Social  war  of  9o-8B.  Sulla  looked  for  reforni  of  abuses  in  the 
depression  of  the  Populares  and  the  stricter  control  of  the  Senate ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  from  the  day  on  which  Gracchus  fell,  the  contest 
of  parties,  each  struggling  for  the  monopoly  of  power  and  profit,  each 
unscrupulous  and  corrupt,  was  tending  to  inevitable  civil  war  and 
the  rule  of  a  single  master. 

Authorities.— Livy,  Ep.  Iviii.-lx.  Pluwrch,  £iMi  0/ r/fcrriaj  and  Gains 
Gratikui.  Appian.  B.  Civ.  i.  7-37.  Velieius  ii.  a-7.  DionyMus  xx«iv.  fr. 
Djo  Cusius  Tr.  E3.  Orosius  v.  9,  i3.  For  Ibe  Iq^cy  of  Allaliu  and  the 
provinces  o(  Asia  kc  Strabo  xiii.  4,  a  ;  Justinus  lunvi.  4  ;  Appbn.  Milhridalts, 
6a  ;  B.  Civ.  1.  4. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

THE  JUGURTHINE  AND  CIMBRIAN   WARS 


The  (brmation  of  the  first  province  in  Transalpine  Gaul — Wars  with  Gauls,  the 
Balearic  islands,  and  Dalmalia— The  ClMBRl  defeat  Cn,  Papirius  Carba 
at  Noreia  t>i3)>  ^nd  Manlius  and  Caepio  in  Gaul  (loj) — History  of  Juganhi 
—His  bribeiy  at  Rome— His  murder  of  Massiva— The  Jucurthine  m: 
(iia-io6)^Scanda1ous  misconduct  of  the  Roman  commanders- — SaccessU 
campaign  of  Metdlus  (109-108) — Meritis  consul  (107) — Capture  of  Jugtmhi 
(106)— Kive  consecutive  consulships  of  Marius  (104-100) — His  conduct  of  ibe 
Cimbric  war — Great  defeat  of  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  at  Aquae  Sexti*e 
{103},  and  of  Ibe  Cimbri  at  Verceliae  (101). 

The  twenty  years  which  separated  the  death  of  Gaius  Gracchus  firxn 
the  next  outbreak  of  party  violence  were  filled  with  active  exenions 
in  various  directions,  which  showed  that  the  Roinans  had  still  the 
greatness  to  tinderstand  and  the  courage  to  maintain,  and,  if  necessar)-. 
to  extend  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  We  have  seen  with  what 
persistence  they  had  year  after  year  struggled  to  bring  into  order  the 
north-west  of  Italy,  and  secure  an  uninterrupted  road  into  Spain. 
They  were  now  to  find  themselves  responsible  for  the  peace  of  Gaul 
beyond  the  Alps.  The  town  of  Massilia  had  been  on  terms  of 
close  friendship  with  Rome  since  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
In  154  the  Romans  had  defended  it  from  its  neighbours  the  Ligurian 
Oxybii ;  and  recently  (in  125)  the  consul  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  had 
been  sent  at  its  request  and  had  won  a  great  victory  over  another 
dangerous  tribe,  the  Salluvii,  inhabiting  the  country  between  Massilia 
and  Antibes,  who  were  joined  by  the  Vocontii  living  between  the 
Is^re  and  the  Durance.  Flaccus  returned  to  celebrate  his  triumph 
in  123,  and  was  succeeded  by  C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  who  was  in  Gaul 
for  two  years  as  proconsul,  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Salluvii, 
and  founded  the  town  called  Aquae  Sextiae.  His  successor  Cn. 
Domilius  Ahenobarbus  finding  3  war  going  on  between   the  Alio- 
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bn^s  a.nd  Aedui,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter  and  conquered 
the  Allobroges  at  Vendalium  (122}.  He  remained  in  Gaul  during 
III-t2o  under  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  two  victories 
were  gained  over  the  Allobroges  and  Arvemi  (Auvtrgne).  Bituitis 
king  of  the  Arvemi  was  captured  and  carried  off  to  Italy  to  adorn 
the  consul's  triumph,  and  imprisoned  at  Alba  Fucentia.  The  large  Tlu 
district  of  southern  Gaul  between  the  Alps  on  the  east  and  the  Provinet, 
Cevennes  and  uppter  Garonne  on  the  west,  as  far  north  as  the  lake  "^■ 
of  Geneva  to  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Lyons  and  the  Pyrenees,  was 
formed  into  a  province,  and  in  i  iS  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens  was 
founded  at  Narbo,  under  [he  title  of  Narbo  Martius,  to  be  its  capital. 
The  province  was  called  in  general  terms  Gallia  Transalpina  or  Gallia 
Narbonensis — or  simply  the  Province,  as  opposed  to  other  parts  of 
Transalpine  Gaul,  a  name  which  has  survived  in  the  modem  Provence. 
Massilia  with  its  dependencies  was  not  under  the  governor  of  the 
Province,  but  remained  a  libtradvilas  in  alliance  with  Rome,  though 
much  of  its  commercial  prosperity  was  transferred  to  Narbo,  which 
the  Romans  took  great  pains  to  support. 

In  other  parts  of  the  West  also  real  or  pretended  disorders  were   Tkt 
being  suppressed.     On  the  plea  of  their  support  of  piracy  Q.  Caecilius  Balrarie 
-Metellus  in  123  subdued  the  Balearic  islands  {Majorca  axiA  Minorca).  "'"'"'*■ 
In  119  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  conquered  the  Dalmatians,  who  were  Dalmatat. 
accused  of  harrying  the  protected  tribes  of  Illyricum,     On  a  similar 
plea  the  Thracian  Scordisci  in  Pannonia  were  attacked  by  the  consul  C.  Siordiui. 
PorciusCatOggovcmor  of  Macedonia  ([  14),  who  fell  into  an  ambush  and 
neariy  lost  his  life  in  the  course  of  the  invasion.     The  Scordisci,  how. 
ever,were  subdued  two  years  latcrbytheconsulM.  LiviusDrusus(ii2). 
But  now  a  more  terrible  danger  threatened  Italy  on  the  north- 
east,     la  I  iS  Q.  Marcius  Rex  had  subdued  the  Sioeni  living  near  Stetni. 
the  Euganean  hills  between  Verona  and  Padua ;  but  in   113  news 
was    brought   to    Rome   of  a  vast  horde   of  barbarians  who  had 
arrived    in   the   valley   of  the    Drave,    and   were    expected    either 
10  cross  the  Alps  into   Italy  or  to  penetrate  into  Illyricum.      The  Tii 
nationality  of   the   Cimbri,   as   these  people   were   called,   is    still  a  <^''"*". 
vexed  question.     The  ancient  writers  are  almost  unanimous  in  calling 
them  Celts,  and  what  is  known  of  their  armour  and  customs  points 
the   same   way  and    against    classing    them   with   Germans.       It   is 
scarcely  doubtful,  however,  that  they  came  from  Jutland,  and  were 
now  wandering,  for  what  cause  beyond  their  restless  nature  we  do 
not  know,  in  search  of  fresh  settlements.      The  consul  Cn.  Papirius  Defeat  if 
Carbo  ( 1 1 3)  went  into  Noricum  to  meet  them  and  sustained  a  severe  *^"- 
defeat  near  Noreia,   the  modem  Neumctkt  in   Styria.      In   the  next  V'^T"'/ 
eight   years,   joined  by  the  Tcutones  on   the   bordet^  of  the  Gathc  Nartia 
proviace  and  by  the  Tigurini  in  Switzerland,  they  hung  like  a  cloud  113. 
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upon  the  northern  frontier  of  Italy,  and  defeated  one  consular  cod- 
mander  after  another  who  were  sent  to  bar  their  prtqp^ss.      The 
consul   M.  Junius  Silanus  was  beaten  by  them  in   109.      L.  Cas»ie 
Longinus  was  defeated  and  slain   by  the  Tigunni  in    107.       The 
consul  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  toolc  Tolosa  {Toulouse)  in   to6,  which 
had  sided  with  the  invaders,  and  plundered  the  stores  of  gtdd  kept 
in  its  temples ;  but  in  the  next  year,  as  proconsul,  with  the  consul  Cs. 
Difiai  of      Manlius,  be  sustained  a  terrible  defeat,  losing  his  camp  and  80,000 
tht  consul     men,  besides  vast  numbers  of  camp  followers.     The  country  between 
Maitliitt      ^^  Rhone  and  Pyrenees  was  now  ai  the  invaders'  mercy,  and  hai- 
aitd  Iht         ing  glutted   themselves  with  its  spoils,  they  crossed  the   mountains 
pTveoHsut      into  Spain,   but  were  repulsed   by  the   Celtiberi   and   returned  into 
^'    ^.        Gaul.      The  Cimbri  now  left  the   Province  in    the  hands  of  the 
Catpio  in      Teutones   and   Ambrones   to   make   their   way   into   Italy    6%>m   the 
Gallia  west ;   while  they  themselves,  in   whole  or  in  part,  moved  to  the  east 

Tram-        and  prepared  to  enter  Italy  down  the  valley  of  the  Albesis  {Adigt\. 
alfiina.        ^-^^  1^^  hosts  Intending  to  meet  in  Gallia  Cisalpina.     Thus   Italy 
was  being  threatened  on  iwo  sides,  and  the  alarm  was  so  great  ai 
^w  Rome    that    Gaius     Marius,    who    after   the    capture     of     Jugurtba 

ionstcutiyt   ^oA  remained  as  proconsul  in   Numidia  in  105,  was  elected   comail 
ofCaiui       '"  **'*  absence  for  104,  and  four  times  in  succession  after  that  year, 
Marita.       in  Spile  of  all  constitutional  niles.      He  was   the  champion  and 
104-100.      nominee  of  the  popular  party  ;  and  the  continuous  power  thus  given 
him  was  a  measure,  not  only  of  the  terror  prevailing,  but  of  the 
distrust   entertained    of   the   ability   or    honesty   of    the   aristocratic 
magistrates,  who  had  failed  in  Numidia  and  against  the  Citnbri  alike 
To  understand  how  Marius,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  without  wealth 
or  political  connexions,  had   risen  to  this  position  we  must  follow  thr 
course  of  the  war  against  Jugurtha,  begun  in  the  third  year  after  the 
advent  of  the  Cimbri  was  first  reported  at  Rome. 
Tht  Masannasa  died  in  149,  leaving  his  kingdr»n  of  Numidia  to  his 

Jugurtktne  i\^y^^  sq„s  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  Mastanabal,  who  divided  the  ro)-al 
^1^106.  functions  according  to  an  arrangement  made  by  Scipio  Aemtlianu^ 
Before  long  the  two  latter  died,  and  Micipsa  reigned  alone  till  1  lE. 
when  he  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his  two  sons  Adherbal  and 
Hiempsal,  and  joined  with  them  a  natural  son  of  his  brother  Mas- 
tanabal, whom  he  had  adopted.!    This  was  Jugurtha,  who  had  setveii 

)  Muauua  ob.  u<) 
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kiUod  u  Cirt>         killed  iiE-ii;  munkird  bi        otLiTucfa 
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in  the  siege  of  Numantia,  and  had  returned  home  with  a  strong  letter 
of  recommendation  from  Scipio.     He  had  the  qualities  to  win  favour,  ckaracttr 
and  the  cunning  to  conceal  his  unscrupulous  ambition  till  the  time  y 
came  to  gratify  it.      First  in  all  manly  exercises,   in   the  chase  and  Jigurtia. 
the  field  of  battle,  he  indulged  in  no  idleness  or  luxury,  and  boasted 
of  no  success.     He  was  older  than  his  cousins  and  co-heirs,  and  had 
secretly  resolved  to  reign  without  them,  acting  it  is  said  on  hints 
from  Roman  nobles,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  Numantia, 
that  any  favour  could  be  got  at  Rome  for  money.     Disagreements 
as  to  the  division  of  the  royal  treasures  soon  gave  him  a  pretext. 
Hiempsal  was  murdered  by  his  orders   in  his  house  at  Thermida  ;  Mardtrif 
and   Adherbal  hurriedly  sending  off  legates  to   Rome  to  denounce  HUmpsal. 
this  crime,  after  a  faint  show  of  resistance,  look  refuge  in  the  Roman 
province,  and  thence  went  in  fferson  10  Rome  to  plead  his  cause. 
The  kingdom  of  Numidia,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  most  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax  as  far  west  as  the  river  Mulucha,  and  consider- 
able portions  of  the  old  dominions  of  Carthage,  had  been  held  in 
nominal  independence  by  Masannasa,  but  in  a  close  alliance  with 
Rome,  which  gave  the  Romans  a  right  of  interference  in  regard  to 
its  foreign  relations,  and  practically  in  the  form  of  its  government. 
Since  this  reconstruction   at  the  end  of  the  second    Punic  war,  it 
had  become  a  favourite  field  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  its  capital 
Cirta  was  full  of  Roman  negociatores  engaged  in  the  African  trade. 
The  Romans  therefore  had  every  motive  for  keeping  Numidia  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  siriclly  subordinate  to  their  authority. 

There  could   be  no  doubt  of  Jugurtha's  crime  and  of  the  justice  Lrgaia 
of  Hiempsal's  case.     But  legates  from  the  crafty  Numidian  appeared  /""" 
in  Rome  laden  with  money :  and,  instead  of  calling  Jugurtha  to  account,   J^'„aci 
the   Senate  named  ten  commissioners  to  proceed  to  Numidia   and  Hiempsal 
divide  the  country  between  the  two.     The  head  of  this  commission  h  briirry. 
was  L.  Ojnmius,  who  as  consul  in  1  z  I  had  made  himself  conspicuous  "7- 
in  the  punishment  of  the  adherents  of  Gaius  Gracchus.      He  and 
others  of  the  commission  seem  undoubtedly  to  have  received  bribes 
from  Jugurtha.      They  awarded  him  the  wealthier  and  more  warlike 
share,  including  what  was  afterwards  called  Maureiania  Caesariensis, 
while  to  Adherbal  was  given  Numidia  proper,  with  its  capital  Cirta. 
But    no   division   made   by   the   commissioners   was    likely   to    last.  Juguriias 
Adherbal    was    of   a    quiet    and    unwarlike    disposition;     Jugurtha  !fl"y<'f 
vigorous  and  ambitious,  a  splendid  soldier,  and  restrained  by  no  fear  '^'J/^^l'^j 
or  scruple.     He  purposely  irritated  Adherbal    by  depredations  on  ,,j./,t. ' 
his  frontiers,   returned   insulting  answers  to   his  expostulations,  and 
forced  him  to  take  up  arms.     The  cousins  met  near  Cirta,  into  which 
Adherbal  was  soon  forced  to  retreat.     There  Jugurtha  closely  be- 
sieged him,  though  he  was  able  to  despatch  messengers  to  Rome  to 
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Sitgg  of  lay  his  wrongs  again  before  the  Senate.  Legates  were  sent  to  Africa ; 
Cirta.  but  Jugunha  was  ready  with  specious  pleas,  asserting  that  Adberi»l 

vj^  .  had  conspired  against  his  life,  and  that  he  was  only  acting  in  seiP 
from  Romt  defence.  Whether  from  corruption  or  conviaion,  the  Roman  l^^atcs 
fait  ta  quitted  Africa  without  having  induced  him   to  raise  the   si^c      A 

iitdaa  despairing  letter  from  Adherbal  moved  a  parly  in  the  Seaate  to  vote 

^raise'ii'  '"  *°'^  '"stant  war  ;  but  the  senators  in  the  king's  interest,  or  who  honestly 
,ji^  thought,  as  some  may  have  done,  that  he  had  made  out  a  case  for 

himself,  proved  the  stronger  ;  and  as  a  compromise  another  legatioo 
of  men  of  higher  rank  headed  by  M.  Scaurus,  Htx  princepi  senatui, 
was  sent,  who  summoned  Jugunha  to  appear  before  them  at  Utica. 
He  listened  to  the  threatening  message  of  the  Senate,  but  did  ncn 
break  up  the  siege  of  Cirta  ;  and  the  second  embassy  left  Africa 
Dtaik  without  having  effected  more  than  the  first.     Adherbal,  in  despair, 

ofAdker-  followed  the  advice  of  the  Roman  residents  in  that  city,  and  sur- 
^'-  rendered  on  terms.     But  jugurtha  cared  little  for  eng^fements  of 

Maaacre      any  sort.     Adherbal  was  immediately  put  to  death,  and  the  inhabitants 
i^  Italians,  massacred  without  distinction  between  Numidians  and  Italians. 
War  The  tribune  C.  Memmius  denounced  the  intrigues  of  the  noblet 

declared  whereby  Jugurtha  had  enjoyed  immunity  so  long,  and  the  Seriate  no 
"fuguriha  '""S^r  ventured  lo  oppose  the  popular  sentiment.  It  was  forced  ibc 
tti-rtt'  shame  to  assign  the  'province'  of  Numidia  to  one  of  the  consuls 
.  '     designate,  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia ;   to  sanction  the  enrolment  of  an 

Calpumiui  Army;  and  to  decline  receiving  Jugurtha's  son  and  other  legates 
Btslia  in  unless  they  brought  an  unconditional  surrender.  Bestia  began  the 
Numidia  campaign  with  spirit,  took  several  towns,  and  a  large  number  of 
/  Fv  1^  '  prisoners.  But  presently,  along  with  his  legatus  Scaurus,  he  succumbed 
,,,.  to  the  temptation  of  Jugurtha's  gold,  and  admitted  him  to  make  an 

open  and  formal  surrender,  which  left  him  practically  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  territories,  while  the  Roman  army  remained  inactive 
in  its  quarters.  Again  Memmius  denounced  this  scandalous  trans- 
action ;  and  in  no,  on  the  proposal  of  the  tribune  C.  Mamilius,  a 
tribunal  was  appointed  to  determine  who  had  received  bribes  from 
Jugurtha^  Beslia  and  many  others  were  condemned,  though  Scaurus 
escaped  by  getting  himself  nominated  one  of  the  three  quaesitores. 
Sp-  The  conduct  of  the  war  was  meanwhile  given  lo  the  consul   Spurius 

'*"'""""    Albinus,   who    made    haste  to   take   over  his   command,  but,   when 
iio-rog.       obliged  to  return  to  Rome  for  the  elections,  had  done  nothing.      The 
scandal  had  been  so  great,  that  the  praetor  L.  Cassius  had  been  sent 
in    no  to  bring  Jugurtha  under  a  safe-conduct  to  Rome,  to  give 
Jugarlka      evidence  as  to  those  who  had  taken  his  money.      He  still  found  thai 
IB  Kome.      Jig  ^gg  gjjjg  jjj  g^jjj  syppj,,.!  |jy  j),^  g^nie  means  ;  but  was  obliged  lo 
fly  secretly  from  the  city  when  it  became  known  that  the  young  prince 
Massiva,  a  son  of  Gulussa  then  residing  in  Rome,  vdiom  Atlunus 
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proposed  to  set  up  as  king  of  Numidia,  had  been  assassinated  by  his  Murder  of 
order.     ]n  the  absence  of  Albinus  from  Numidia,  his  brother  Aulus,  Mojsiva. 
>vhom  he  had  left  in  command,  made  an  expedition  in    January 
of    109,  and  met   with  such   severe  disaster   that   he  was   forced  to 
make  a  disgraceful  treaty  with  Jugurtha,  and  to  withdraw  his  army   Trtaiy^ 
into  the  Province,     Albinus  hurried  back,  but  fourid  the  army  too  ^•''■". 
much  demoralised  to  do  anything  effectuai.     The  Senate  repudiated 
the   treaty  of  Aulus :  but  no  hope  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  any 
good  result   remained,   unless  some  one   should   take  the  command 
who  was  at  once  able  and  incorruptible. 

Such   a    man   was   Q.    Caecilius   Metellus,   who   in   the   summer  Q. 
of   that    year  took   over   the    army  of  Albinus.      He   found  it    in    a  Caecitim 
disgraceful   state   of  disorder,  and   would   attempt   nothing  until  by  'ly     j' '" 
expelling  from   the  camp  all  the  ministers  of  luxury,  and  forcing  ^gg 
the  soldiers  to  regular  and  severe  labours,  he  had  restored  it   to 
a.  state    of   efficiency.     The    report    of   his    incorruptibility   induced 
Jugurtha  to  offer  submission  on  condition  of  his  own  and  childrens' 
lives  being   secured.       Metellus,  without  giving  any  answer,   tried 
to  pieTsuade  the  ambassadors  by  promises  of  great  rewards  to  sur- 
render Jugurtha ;    and    meanwhile    marched    into    Numidia,    ably 
supported  by  his  legate  Gains  Marius,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
cava.lry.     Jugurtha  attempted  to  cut  him  off  by  occupying  a  strong  Bat/U  ef 
position   above  the  river  Muthul,  but   was  defeated   with  great   loss,  the  river 
and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  wild  country  covered   widi  forest  and  -*'•''*"/- 
rock,  and  could  do  nothing  but  attack  detached  parties  of  the  Roman 
army,  keeping   to  the   hills   and  avoiding  a  pitched   battle.      After 
devastating   Numidia   and   occupying  many  towns,    Metellus  finally 
laid   siege   to  Zama,— the   "citadel   of  Numidia."      Zama,   however, 
proved  for  the  present  impregnable,  and   Metellus  put  his  army  into 
winter  quarters  in  the  Province,  leaving  garrisons  in  the  towns  which 
he    had    taken.       During    the   winter  Jugurtha    was    persuaded    by 
Bomilcar, — ^the   assassin   of   Massiva,   whom    Metellus   had   worked 
on   by  promising  him  impunity  for  his  crime,^to  again  offer  a 
submission.      But  the  negotiation  fell  through  on  the  question  of  FruUUis 
a    personal    surrender ;    and   when    the    season    for    campaigning  "^g^'"- 
came  again,   Metellus  set  out  to  recapture  Vaga,  the  inhabitants  '""'''' 
of    which    had   during   the    winter    surprised    and    massacred    the 
Roman  garrison,  leaving  none  alive  but  the  commander  T.  Turpilius 
Silanus.     This  accomplished,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Jugurtha,  who 
having  discovered   that    Bomilcar   was    tampering   with   his    most 
intimate  friends,  and  that  he  could  trust  hardly  any  one  about  him, 
was  moving    from    place   to   place    with    restless    haste.      Where 
Jugurtha  commanded  himself  his  men  stood  firm,  but  the  rest  were 
easily  put  to  flight  i  and  he  was  forced  to  make  his  way  over  the 
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Jugurtka      desert  to  Thaia,  where  Metellus  followed  hitn.     With  bis  cbildira 

aval's  dt-      and  treasure  he  escaped  by  night,  and  tbe  town  fell  into  the  hands 

-*^-         of  Metellus,  though  not  till  after  a  siege  of  forty  days.      Meanvrtiile 

Bnahus       Jugurtha  had  made  his  way  across  the  desen  to  the  conntry  of  the 

ipringi^     Gaetuli,  where  his  money  enabled  him  to  get  soldiers,  and  where  be 

loS.  was  near  enough  to  the  western   Mauretania  to  negotiate  with  king 

Bocchus.     The  two  ^reed  to  march  tc^ether  upon  Cirta,  near  which 

Metellus  was  now  encamped,  having  detached  a  part  of  his  army  lu 

secure   Leptis.     Thus  the  year   108  was  wearing  away,  and  wbik 

encamped  at  Cirta  Metellus  learnt  that  tbe  third  year  of  office  decreed 

him  by  the  Senate,  in  which  he  hoped  to  finish  the  war,  was  not  10 

be  bis,  but  was  to  fall  to  the  new  consul  Gains  Mahus  io  circunt^ 

stances  peculiarly  galling  to  his  pride. 

Gaiui  Gaius  Marius,  bom  near  Arpinum  in  157  of  parents  in  humUc 

MariKz         circumstances,  had  risen  slowly  in  political  life,  which  he  appears  to 

have  been  encouraged  to  enter  upon  by  L.  Caecilius  Metellus,  ccmisuI 

in  119,  to  whose  family  his  own  had  been  in  some  way  attached  as 

clients.     He  Arst  distinguished  himself  when  serving  at  Numantia 

under  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  who  is  said  to  have  pointed  him 

out  half-playfuUy  as  the  man  likely  to  succeed  himself  as  a  miUtary 

commander  in  case  of  great  national  danger.     It  was  not,  howevei. 

till  live  years  after  his  return  from  Spain  that  he  ventured  to  stand 

for  ofRce.      In  I  19  he  was  tribune,  and  during  that  year  carried  a  law, 

of  which  we  do  not  know  the   terms,  intended  in  some  way  to  secure 

purity  in  elections.     The   Senate  passed  a  decree  against  tbe  law 

PrtvsBta      being  brought  before  the  people  ;  but  Marius  threatened  10  imprisoo 

carter  t/      both  the  consuls  unless  they  withdrew  tbe  decree,  as  being  an  inter- 

Marius.       ference  with  the  liberty  of  a  tribune,  and  the  law  was  passed-    Tbaafb 

he  had  won  popular  favour  by  this  boldness,  he  foiled  to  secure  the 

next  step  in  official  rank,  the  aedileship,  and  was  only  returtied  at  tbe 

bottom  of  the  list  of  the  praetors  for  1 15.    His  year  (rf  office  as  pnetor 

added   nothing  to   his   reputation  ;  but   being   propraetor  in  bnber 

Spain  in  1 14-1 13,  he  showed  energy  in  putting  down  brigandage  and 

civilising  his  province ;  and  about  this  time  acquired  some  additkual 

social  position  by  marrying  lilia,  of  the  aristocratic  family  of  tbe 

Caesars,  and  aunt  to  the  future  dictator.     In  naming  him  as  one  irt 

His  con-       his  legati  in  the  African  war,  Metellus  no  doubt  imagined  that  he  was 

Htiiea  selecting  a  useful   officer,  who   had   given   evidence  of  energy  and 

HdiUUus.      respectable  ability,  and  who  at  the  same  time  was  attached  to  his 

own  family  by  traditional  ties  ;  but  he  had  no  idea  that  be  was  on  a 

par  with  himself,  or  likely  to  interfere  with  his  commission  in  Africa. 

It  was  a  shock  to  him  therefore  when  during  the  winter  of  109-10! 

Marius  applied  for  leave  to  go  home  to  stand  for  the  consulship^    He 

had  been  promised  tbe  highest  hoiraurs  by  fortune  tellers,  and  had 
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been  secretly  preparing  for  it  for  some  time  by  gaining  the  good-will 
□f  the  soldiers.  Strict  in  discipline,  he  had  shown  that  readiness 
to  share  in  their  toils,  hardships,  and  rough  fare,  which,  when  com- 
bined with  undoubted  courage  and  military  skill,  is  stire  to  secure 
their  allegiance.  He  had  let  it  be  known  also  that  he  believed  more 
energy  might  have  been  shown  in  pursuing  Jugurtha,  and  that  he  would 
undertake  to  finish  the  war  in  a  very  short  lime.  Metellus  received 
the  application  with  indignant  surprise.  In  the  tone  of  an  indulgent 
superior  be  advised  Marius  to  abandon  a  measure  which  could  only 
result  in  inortifica.tian  ;  and  tinally,  when  he  could  not  persuade  him, 
said  sarcastically  that  it  would  be  time  enough  for  him  to  think  of 
standing  for  the  consulship  when  his  son,  the  young  Metellus,  then 
twenty,  serving  on  his  Other's  staff,  did  the  same.  However  Marius  Mariui 
continually  repeated  his  request,  which  had  at  last  to  be  granted.         S^'  '' 

He  arrived  in  Rome  when  the  inquiry  under  the  lex  Mamilia  ,i™jfgr 
into  the  corruption  of  the  officers  in  the  previous  pan  of  the  war  was  i/u  cmail- 
sliU  involving  the  nobility  in  grave  scandal,  and  giving  the  popular  ship. 
party  a  strong  case  against  them.      He  had  taken  care  also  that  he 
should  be  preceded  by  letters  from  merchants  and  soldiers  complain- 
ing of  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  Metellus  ;  and  from  Cauda,  a  son 
of  Mastajiabal,  whose  pretensions  to  be  treated  as  a  royal  personage 
had  been  slighted  by  Metellus,  and  who  had  received  Marius'  promise 
of  supporting  his  claim  to  the  throne  in  the  future.     The  popular 
feeling  thus   roused  overbore  all  opposition  from  the  nobles.      Not  toy.   Coa. 
only  was   Manus  returned  for  the  consulship  by  all  the  centuries,  ^-  Casam 
but  a  plebiscitum  also  gave  him  the  command  in  Numidia,  which  q^^!""' 
Dverrode  the  Senatorial  decree  already  passed  continuing  the  im-  narius. 
periiun  of  Metellus.      We  have  seen  how  Metellus  was   informed  of 
this  when  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.     He  was  so  deeply 
mortified  that,  when  Marius  arrived,  he  deputed  one  of  his  legati  to 
hand  over  the  army  to  him,  and  returned  to  Rome  with  the  fbelings 
o[  a  disgraced   man.      To  his   surprise  he  was  received  with  every 
brnMnir,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  his  triumph  or  his  cognomen 
of  Numidicns.     It  was  not  against  him  personally  that  the  prejudice 
bad  grown,  but  against  the  supremacy  of  a  class  which  had  shown 
itself  unworthy. 

Marius  had  openly  spoken  of  his  success  as  a  blow  to  the  nobles,   /^fariut 
and  his  constilship  as  a  Sfwil  taken  in  war  with  them.      Nevertheless  ^^"* 
ihe  Senate  did  not  venture   to   refuse  him  a  supplementum  for  the  Africa. 
I^ions,  or  anything  else  he  asked.     They  even  hoped  that  his  activity 
iQ  pressing  men  into  his  service  would  ruin  his  popularity.     But  the 
result  was  the  reverse.      He  induced  veterans  to  re-enlisl  ;  he  made  a 
point  <rf  selecting  Latins  of  tried  courage  without  regard  to  their 
possessing  fiill  citizenship ;  and  instead  of  formally  convening  the 
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His  inao-     centuries  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  selecting  from  the  6ve  classes. 

va/ioMi  in     he  received  all  who  volunteered,  whether  rated  up  lo  (he  standard  d 

'h'^a^  the  fifth  class  or  no.  This  refonn  was  maintained  ;  the  number  of 
needy  citizens  ready  and  fit  for  service  had  no  doubt  much  increased 
as  land  became  more  and  more  concentrated  in  few  hands,  and  it  wa> 
imperative  to  find  some  employment  for  them ;  but  by  it  almost  the  lasi 
shred  of  the  old  theory  of  a  citizen  soldiery  serving  as  a  puMic  duii 
was  torn  away.  Men  enlisted  as  in  a  profession,  expecting  to  live  od 
pay  and  plunder,  and  to  be  maintained  afterwards  by  grants  of  land  : 
and  in  the  revolutionary  times  now  drawing  near,  these  men,  anxioos 
to  join  any  army,  or  as  veterans  willing  to  return  to  the  only  employ- 
ment for  which  they  were  fit,  were  a  ready  material  for  any  leader 
who  could  find  them  pay  or  offer  hopes  of  plunder. 

MariMi  in  For  the  present  all  went  well.      Marius  found  plenty  of  volunteeis. 

Afrua,  g^g„  more  than  the  number  he  was  authorised  to  levy  ;  and  soon 
after  he  had  entered  on  his  consulship  arrived  at  Utica  and  took  over 
the  army.  He  at  once  led  them  into  a  rich  district,  gratified  tbem 
with  booty,  and  set  them  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  capturing 
forts  and  small  towns,  whose  garrisons  wefe  too  weak  to  resist  But 
while  thus  apparently  indulging  his  soldiers  he  kept  the  most  vigilant 
look-out  for  all  chances.  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus  had  not  ventured  to 
await  his  attack,  but  had  retired  in  different  directions,  hoping  to  find 
some  opportunity  of  catching  him  off  his  guard.  But  Marius  beat 
Jugurtha  at  his  own  tactics,  and  eventually  in  a  skirmish  near  Cirta 
forced  him  to  throw  away  his  arms  and  fly.  Bocchus  was  already 
trying  to  make  peace  for  himself  But  Marius  would  listen  to  nothing. 
He  determined  that  to  finish  the  war  Jugurtha  must   be  deprived  of 

Capture  of   every  stronghold.      By  a  movement  of  extraordinary  rapidity  he  seiml 

Capsa.  Capsa,  a  strong  position  near  the   Tritonian  lake,  and  one  of  the 

royal  treasure  cities,  which  he  burnt,  killing  or  selling  all  its  inhabitants. 
He  followed  this  up  by  a  series  of  assaults  upon  other  cities  and  fens, 
until  he  reached  another  depot  of  the  royal  treasure  in  the  far  west, 
on  the  river  Mulucha,  which  separated  the  dominions  of  Jugurtha  and 
Bocchus, 

Cafiurc  of  This  fortress,  perched  on  a  high  rock,  proved  more  difficult  than 
Capsa.  He  was  on  the  point  of  retiring,  when  a  way  up  the  rock 
was  discovered  accidentally  by  a  Ligurian  soldier  gathering  some 
edible  snails  on  its  side.  Thus  far,  therefore,  his  success  had  been 
sufficient ;  but  the  great  object  of  capturing  Jugurtha  was  apparenilr 
as  far  off  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Metellus.  He  was  now,  how- 
ever, joined  by  his  quaestor  L.  Sulla,  who  had  stayed  behind  to  eoinl 
cavalry  from  the  Italian  allies,  and  arrived  just  afler  the  captme  of 
the  fort  on  the  Mulucha.  Though  inexperienced  in  war,  and  nineteen 
years  younger  than  Marius,  his  abiUties  and  vigour  quickly  made  him 
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beloved  and  respected  by  the  soldieis  and  valued  by  his  chief.    They  Jugurika 
soon  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  their  jxiwers.     Juguriha  had  per-  ^"^ 
suaded  Bocchus  by  a  promise  of  a  large  part  of  his  dominions  to  join  g^^^i't^t 
him  again,  and  the  two  kings  reappeared  in  force  towards  the  end  of  /^amatu 
the  year  107,  and  swept  down  upon  the  Roman  camp  with  unexpected  nearCiria. 
suddenness.     The  attack  was  repulsed  and  the  armies  of  the  kings  I'tt'^'OT- 
dispersed,  but  only  to  gather  again.     Following  the  march  of  the 
Romans  towards  their  winter  quarters,  they  fell  upon  their  rear  when 
close  to  Cirta.     Once  more  the  Romans  were  all  but  defeated,  and 
Jugunha  brandishing  a  bloody  sword  exclaimed   loudly  that  he  had 
killed  Marius  with  his  own  hand.     The  lie  was  presently  confuted  by 
the  apffearance  of  Marius  himself,  who  came  from  the  van  to  support   Viciory  of 
his  wavering  rearguard,  and  a  brilliant  charge  of  Sulla's  cavalry  upon  Manm 
the  Mauri  decided  the  result  of  the  day.     Jugurtha  was  surrounded  *"    ■*"'*"■ 
as  he  was  frantically  endeavouring  to  rally  his  men  to  complete  what 
he  thought  was  a  victory,  and  escaped  almost  alone  through  the  darts 
of  the  enemy. 

The  result  of  these  engagements  induced  Bocchus  once  more  to   Wiaur  ^ 
try  to  make  his  peace  with  Rome,  even  at  the  price  of  betraying  his  ^"7-/06. 
ally.     As  soon  as  the  king's  legates  reached  him  in  Cirta,  Marius 
despatched  L.  Sulla  and  A.  Maniius  to  visit  Bocchus,  who  assured 
them  of  hb  devotion.    He  obtained  permission  to  send  plenipotentiaries 
to  Rome,  who  expatiated  on  the  king's  repentance,  and  obtained  a 
rather  grudging  decree  admitting  him  to  friendship  and  alliance. 
Bocchus  then  begged  that  Sulla,  whose  winter  quarters  were  at  Utica,  Bxchui 
should  again  visit  him.     Even  then  he  appears  to  have  been  hesi-  "^^^ 
tating  and  to  have  been  negotiating  with  Jugurtha.    But  the  firm  tone 
and  uncompromising  spirit  of  Sulla  at  length  prevailed,  and  Bocchus 
consummated  his  treachery  by  inducing  Jugurtha  to  meet  him  and  Sulla 
in  conference,  letting  Jugurtha  imagine  that  he  meant  10  put  Sulla  in 
his  hands,  as  a  hostage  whose  high  birth  and  estimation  at  Rome 
would  give  him  the  greatest  advantage  in   treating.      Jugurtha  had  Jigvrtka  a 
suggested  this  treachery,  and  it  was  turned  upon  himself      He  came  ^"T""' 
to  the  conference,  unarmed  and  with  few  attendants,  was  surrounded 
by  troops  and  handed  over  to  Sulla,  who  took  him  and  his  son  to 

The  news  that  this  dangerous  enemy  was  in  chains,  and  was  to 
be  brought  to  Rome  to  adorn  a  triumph,  caused  great  exultation  ;  and  Marius 
when  in  105 — during  which  year  Marius  still  remained  in  Africa  ommaader 
with  his  army — the  defeat  of  Maniius  and  Caepio  by  the  Cimbri  made  %^^ 
it  imperative  to  find  a  general  whom  they  could  trust,  the  eyes  of  all 
turned  to  Marius,  and  he  was  elected  consul  in  his  absence,  in  spite 
of  the  law,  and  bidden  to  return  to  save  his  country. 

He  entered  Rome  in  triumph  on  the  same  day  as  he  took  ^p  his 

2  p  XiOOi^lc 
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104.  second  consulship,  the  ist  of  January  104.     Jugurtha  and  Im  two 

Marin        gong  were  led  in  the  procession,  and  afterwards  thrust  into  the  vwiti 

'and'ia^'     **'  ^^^  Mamertine  prison  and  left  to  starve.     The  ceiemonics  osoalh 

thiSttd       performed  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  consulship  being  over,  Marios 

against        advanced  towards  Gaul  to  meet  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Cimtai 

tAiCimfri.  and  Teutones.     But  the  barbarians  were  engaged  in  their  (nntkss 

expedition  into    Spain,  and   had    not  come  into  contact  with  hin  | 

when  his  year  of  office  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  and  he  was  elected 

a  third  lime  in  his  absence,  and  spent  yet  another  year  in  waiting 

A/ariui        for  the  enemy.     He  had  to  return  to  Rome  to  hold  the  elections  u 

consal  the  end  of   103,  his  coUe^ue  Orestes  having  died.      He  pretended 

'.  to  deprecate  re-election  ;  but  easily  gave  way  before  the  repraacbe« 

of  the  tribune  L.  Satuminus, — who  declared  that,  if  he  refused,  be 

would  be  a  traitor  to  his  country,— and  was  returned  with  Q.  Lutatim 

Marias       Catulus  for  the  fourth  time.     The  great  storm  was  now  ready  lo 

foHrih  limi  burst.     The  Teutones  and  Ambrones  were  in  southern  Gaul,  and 

™'  were  ready  to  make  their  way  into  Italy  along  the  coast ;  while  a 

vast  horde  of  Cimbri  were  entering  in  the  east  by  the  Brenner  pass. 

Marius  commanded  in  Transalpine  Gaul :  Catulus  in  Cisalpine  Gaol 

Tie  battU  The  first  to  move  were  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones :  and  Marius 

ofAqua<  now  crossed  the  Alps  and  posted  himself  strongly  on  the  lower  Rhone, 
Sfxiiat,  securing  his  communication  with  the  sea  by  digging  a  canal  throi^ 
lauiunn).  ''"  alluvial  deposits  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  ThrtNigfa  tbe 
summer  he  kept  his  men  employed  in  such  laborions  works,  and 
refused  to  be  tempted  to  give  the  enemy  battle  till  he  could  do  so  to 
advantage,  in  spite  of  the  murmuring  among  his  soldiers,  who  wen 
eager  to  try  their  strength  against  the  barbarians  under  a  leader 
whom  they  trusted.  The  Teuiones  encouraged  by  what  seemed  his 
timidity  grew  more  insolent,  and  even  attempted  to  stonn  his  camp 
Failing  in  that,  they  resolved  to  pass  him  by  and  enter  Italy. 
For  six  days,  it  is  said,  their  vast  host  filed  past  in  view  of  dK 
Roman  army,  some  of  them  so  near  that  they  could  shoot  jeeringiy 
to  the  men  on  thewallum,  asking  if  they  had  any  messages  for  thor 
wives  at  Rome.  But  as  soon  as  they  had  passed,  Marins  broke 
up  his  camp  and  followed.  He  found  them  encamped  near  Aqme 
Sextiae,  about  sixteen  miles  north  of  Mar^lles,  and  only  a  fe* 
days'  march  from  the  pass  into  Italy,  and  determined  to  give  tbein 
battle  there.  The  barbarians  were  in  possession  of  the  stream,  and 
when  his  men  complained  of  want  of  water  Marius  pointed  to  their 
camp,  and  said  that  they  could  get  it  there  but  would  have  10  pay 
Fini  day.  for  it  with  blood.  The  first  day's  battle  was  in  fact  brought  oa  by 
struggles  for  the  water,  in  which  the  Ambrones  were  cut  to  pieces  or 
chased  to  their  lager  of  waggons ;  in  defimding  which  the  wtanen 
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fought  as  desperately  as  the  men,  dinging  to  ihe  shields  and  spean 

rf  (he  Romans,  and  enduring  wounds  and  blows  with  the  bravest 

Ai  nightfall  the  ground  was  thickly  strewn  with  dead  Ambrones :  but 

Ihe  Teutones  were  still  collected  in  vast  numbers  ;  and  the  night  was 

made  hideous  by  their  yells  over  the  dead,  mixed  with  war  cries  and 

ihrealening    shouts.      Next  day,  however,   C.    Marcellus  with   3000  Siemdday. 

men  made  his  way  through  rough  ground  to  some  hills  on  their  rear. 

The  barbarians  tried  to  carry  this  position,  but  were  driven  back 

and  found  Marius  with  his  main  army  waiting  for  them  in  the  plain, 

while  Marcellus  charged  down  upon  tbem  from  the  hills.     They 

were  defeated  with  a  slaughter  so  immense  as  to  amount  to  almost 

annihilation.      More  than  100,000  are  said  to  have  fallen  ;  and  the  crtat 

plains  on  which  they  lay  produced  an  extraordinary  harvest  for  some  ilaugkterof 

seasons  afterwards,  while  the  Massiltans  are  said  to  have  used  the  Tiutatus. 

bleaching  bones  to  fence  their  vineyards.     Even  now  remnants  of 

Ihe  battle  are  found,  and  the  village  of  les  Pourri^s  {puMdi)  recalls 

the  memory  of  the  slaughter. 

The  battle  had  taken  place  late  in  101,  and  while  Marius  was  cele-  Mariui 
brating   his  victory  by  burning  a  huge  pile  of  spoil  which  could  not  Afi^  '"•" 
be  removed,  couriers  brought  the  news  that  the  consular  elections  '"""'■ 
were  over,  and  that  he  had  been  returned  a  lifth  time.     The  province 
in  Transalpine  Gaul  being  thus  secured,  he  returned  to  Rome  with 
bis  army  to  enter  on  his  consulship  and  to  consult  as  to  the  danger 
still  threatening  in  the  north-east.     Catulus  had  not  been  able  to  pre-  D^eat  ef 
vent  tbeCimbri  from  crossing  the  Brenner;  and  in  the  spring  of  lot   Catulus 
Ihey  had  descended  upon   his  position  on  the  Adige,  somewhere  "■"" 
between  the  lago  di  Garda  and  Verona,  with  such  ftiry  that  he  had  ^^j. 
to  retreat  beyond  the  Po.     Marius  at  once  started  to  his  assistance, 
met  him  marching   up   ihe   Po,  like   Prince   Eugene  in    1 706,   and 
crossing  that  river  found   the  Cimbri   near  Vercellae,  whither  they 
had   come  after  ravaging   the   plains  of   Lombardy,  expecting  to 
meet  their  allies  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones,  whose   destruction 
at  Aquae  Sextiae  they  do  not  seem  to  have  known.      They  tried  at 
fifst  to  negotiate,  and   sent  messengers  to  Marius  asking  for  land 
in  which  to  settle  for  themselves  and  their  brethren  the  Teutones. 
"  You  need  not  trouble   yourselves    about    your    brothers,"    replied 
Marius  grimly,  "they  have  got  land  which  they  will  never  have  to 
surrender."     He  also  showed  the  legates  some  of  the  Teutonic  chiefs, 
who  bad  been  stopped  in  their  flight  by  the  Sequani,  and  handed  over  j^^  g/ 
lo  him.      "  It  was  a  pity  they  should  go  away  without  greeting  their  Jufy  loi, 
brethren,"  he  said.    When  the  Cimbric  king  challenged  him  to  single  ^w/ie  m 
combat  at  a  fixed  time  and  place,  he  replied  that  it  was  not  the  habit  ^     ,. 
of  the  Romans  to  allow  iheir  enemies  to  name  the  time  or  place  at  uaimnear 
»hidi  ihey  were  to  fight.     He  would    however   engage   to   meet   Viraiiat. 
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him  on  the  third  day  on  the  plains  of  Vercellae.  On  these  plains — 
called  the  Raudian  plains — the  battle  took  place,  in  which  the 
Cimbri  in  tbeir  turn  were  annihilated.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  Dame 
exact  numbers,  and  the  calculations  vary  between  200,000  and 
ioo,DOO.  The  horde  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  women  kilkii 
themselves  with  their  children,  although  many  thousands  of  both 
sexes  were  also  taken  alive  and  sold  into  slavery.  Catulus,  with 
whom  Sulla  was  now  serving,  regarded  the  credit  of  the  battle  to  be 
chiefly  his,  and  complained  that  Marius  had  by  his  dispositions  en- 
deavoured to  deprive  him  of  his  due  share  of  the  glory.  Popular 
sentiment,  however,  was  on  the  side  of  Marius.  He  was  offered  iwc 
triumphs,  but  would  only  accept  one,  and  that  in  conjunction  with 
Catulus.  The  danger  that  had  been  overshadowing  Italy  for  twdrr 
years,  the  forerunner  of  many  similar  terrors  in  geneiations  to  comt 
was  dispelled-  It  had  had  the  effect  among  other  things  of  ni^ng  » 
mere  soldier  to  the  highest  position  in  the  State.  The  events  which 
followed  showed  how  little  capable  he  was  as  a  politician  of  directiitg 
the  fortunes  of  the  country,  which  be  bad  known  how  to  protect  as  a 

AirrHOSrTIKS. — Sallust.  JugtiriJia,  Ury,  Ep.  61,  64-67.  VeOehis  H.  11.  11. 

Diodoma  ft.  of  xiiv.     Plutardi,  Mariui,  Sa/la.     Orosins  v.  ij.  16.     Floras  in. 

3.  Stnibo  vii,  a  (for  the  Cimtifi).  ENo  Casdn*  (r.  88,  89.  BiitrD]i.  iv.  a6.  aj. 
Appian  fr.  of  nu  Namidicai. 
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THE   FIRST   PERIOD  OP  CIVIL  WARS,  IOO-84 

Political  parties  at  Rome — The  Senate  and  the  eqtieatrian  order — Frequent  scenes 
of  violence — Marius  and  the  reformed  aim)r — The  second  tribunate  of  L. 
Appoldus  Satuminiu — Murder  of  Nonitu — Agrarian  law  of  SatDrninus  and 
banishmeDl  of  Melellui — Murder  of  Memmius — Death  of  Satoiiiinus  and 
Glauda  (100) — Events  abroad  from  loa  to  9a — The  Itx  Lieinia  Marcia  and 
alienation  of  the  Italians  (95) — Compromises  proposed  by  M.  Livius  Drasus 
(91)^ — Death  of  Dmsus  —  Prosecutions  of  Varius  —  The  Maraic  or  Social 
war  (90-88) — Sulla  consul  with  command  of  the  Mithridalic  war — Revolu- 
tionaf;  proposals  trf'  Sulpidus  and  the  substitution  of  Marius  for  SuUa-^ulla 
advances  on  Rome — Death  of  Sulpicius  and  flight  of  Marius  |Ba)^Cinna 
consul  in  87 — Eipeltedfrom  Rome,  raises  arm j  and  returns  with  Marius — Rdgn 
of  terror  in  Rome — E>eatb  of  Marius  in  bis  seventh  consulship  (86) — Suc- 
cessive coniulships  of  Cinna.  persecullon  of  the  party  of  Sulla,  and  preparations 
to  prevent  Sulla's  retiun  (85-84) — Death  of  Cinna  (84). 

The  division  between  the  parties  of  the  Optimates  and  Populares  was  Pelitical 
now  becoming  more  clearly  defined  and  more  bitter.      The  reaction  partus  at 
after  the  legislation  of  Gaiiis  Gracchus  had  brot^ht  back  some  of  the  ^^'  '^ 
old  evils  in  an  acuter  form.     Land  was  falling  again  into  the  hands  ^^ 
of  great  proprietors,  and  poverty  was  on  the  increase — abundant  Poputarts. 
material  for  political  discontent.    The  Senate  was  becoming  miserably 
-weak  and  discredited,  its  numbers  sinking,'  and  its  authority  flouteti 
by  magistrates  who  obtained  office  by  the  influence  of  family  cliques 
and  wished  to  be  imrestrained  in  it    Moreover  on  the  question  of  the  Th4  Senate 
judicia  in  public  trials  it  was  constantly  estranged  from  the  equestrian  ""^  ^. 
order,  which  accordingly,  for  the  most  part,  threw  its  influence  on  ^J^    "" 
the  side  of  the  Populares.     The  chief  aims  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Populares  were  to  break  down  the  monopoly  of  office  maintained  by 
the  great  families ;  to  reform  the  administration  1  and  to  widen  Che 
basis  of  power  by  removing  the  barriers  which  at  present  separated 
Italian  and  Roman.     But  in  order  to  carry  their  followers  with  them, 

10  and  95,  Applan  says  ifaat  the  number  of 

o  300  (&;/.  Civ.  i.  35). 
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who  especially  in  the  last  point  were  jealous  and  suspicious,  they  lud 
to  satisfy  the  immediate  demands  for  relief  suggested  by  the  wants 
and  difficulties  of  the  time.  This  complexity  of  interests  helps  to 
account  for  the  bitterness  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  ihe  Optimates 
on  questions  apparently  subordinate,  and  for  the  sudden  desertion  of 
their  followers  sometimes  experienced  by  the  popular  leaders.  Mean- 
while the  scandals  and  failures  of  the  oligarchical  government  were 
increasingjand  the  reform, which  Sulla  afterwards  sought  in  stren^^tbcn- 
ing  the  Senate  and  curbing  the  jrower  of  the  tribunes,  the  leaders  of 
the  Populares  tried  to  accomplish  by  severer  laws,  frequent  prosecu- 
tions, and  by  pulling  the  administration  more  directly  in  the  hands 
of  the  people. 
CMstani  But  the  violence  which  was  becoming  more  and  more  coirunon  at 

"""'  '/      elections  and  meetings  for  legislation  showed  clearly  that  in  the  end 
*''''^*"'        the  question  of  supremacy  would  be  decided  by  arms ;  and  it  was 
therefore  success  in  war,  and  the  power  of  commanding  the  all^iance 
of  the  soldiers,  that  now  niarked  out  a  man  as  chief  of  either  party. 
Marius  in  many  ways  was  ill-suited  to  the  position  of  a  political  leader. 
The  popular  party  had  generally  been  led  by  some  aristocrat  of  ability 
and  eloquence,  who  espoused  its  side  from  conviction  or  from  per- 
Pealim  ^   sonal  quarrels  with  his  own  equals  ;   Marius  belonged  by  birth  to  the 
Marius.       lower  class  of  farmers,  and  had  no  gifl  of  eloquence  to  make  up  for  his 
lack  of  social  influence  or  political  insighL     But  he  had  the  confidence 
of  soldiers,  and  by  the  changes  he  had  introduced  in  the  aimy  had 
made  it  a  readier  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  party  chief.     Thoogb 
Hit  his  reforms  were  primarily  intended  to  increase  its  eflectiveness  in 

J^™"  '"  the  field,  they  resulted  in  the  final  disappearance  of  the  notion  of  it 
loj-iot  ^^  ^  citizen  militia,  in  which  the  distinctions  of  civil  life  and  the 
census  determined  the  rank,  arms,  and  place  in  the  field  of  the  men. 
who,  though  receiving  pay,  yet  by  a  theory  which  had  not  quite 
ceased  to  be  a  reality  were  also  performing  a  necessary  duty  of  citiKn- 
ship.  Marius  raised  the  number  of  a  legion  to  6000,  divided  into 
Cafile  ten  cohorts,  in  which  citizens — without  regard  to  any  property  qoati- 

™J'  "*'  fication — and  Italian  allies  were  freely  admitted.  Once  become 
admititd  to  '■^^'^'^■^  of  3  legion  all  distinction  disappeared  :  the  old  divi»<ni  rf 
lU  UgifHs.  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  was  dropped,  and  the  men  were  arranged 
on  the  field  according  to  the  will  of  the  commander.  When  so 
arranged,  generally  in  the  old  triple  order,  these  names  were  still  used 
to  describe  them,  but  they  no  longer  marked  a  different  rank  in  the 
legion,  or  indicated  the  men  who  were  necessarily  to  form  dtese 
divisions.  The  veliUs,  as  part  of  a  legion,  also  disappeared,  their 
place  being  taken  by  foreign  troops,  slingers,  archers,  and  the  like 
from  Crete,  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  other  places.  The  rule  thai  the 
Roman  cavalry  should  consist  of  men  drawn    from   the  1 ' 
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centuries  of  equites  had   long   beui   falling    into  disuse.      They  The 
were   the  richest  men  of  the  State,  with  no  special  aptitude  for  ifites 
their  work,  were  insubordinate,  and  a  difficulty  to  the  commander.  X""  * 
Instead  of  them  cavalry  was  levied  from  Gaul  or  other  places,  and  ^^ 
the   equites   were   only   employed   as   a  cohors  praeioria — staff  and  cavalry, 
bodyguard  of  the  impetator— into  which  he  admitted  his  friends  and 
sometimes  promoted  legionaries.     This  praetorian  cohort  had  been 
formerly   represented    by   the   exlraordinarii — certain    of   the    socit 
(cavalry  or  infantry)  selected  for  this  service  by  the  commander, 
along  with  his  own  friends  who  volunteered.      Thus  Scipio  in  the 
Numaniine  war   had  a   body   of   500,   all  volunteers   or  personal 
friends,  who  did  this  duty ;  and  when  the  distinction  between  citizens 
and   socii   in  the  legion  was  done  away  with,  the  praetorian  cohort   Tlu  (oken 
became  a  means  whereby  the  rich  equites,  who  declined  to  serve  praitaria. 
with  common  soldiers,  could  perform  the  ten  years'  service  necessary 
before  being  candidates  for  office.     The  army  thus  became  a  paid  body 
of  men,  who  for  the  most  part  regarded  service  not  as  a  temporary 
duty  but  as  a  profession  ;  and  not  being  influenced  by  strong  senti- 
ments of  loyalty  to  the  constitution  or  city,  looked  to  its  commander 
first,  as  securing  them  continuance  of  employment  and  grants  of  land 
afterwards,  for  which  there  was  no  provision  in  the  law.     And  as  the 
equality  in  the  legion  ignored  the  census,  so  did  it  tend  to  obliterate 
the  distinction   between   citiien   and    Italian.      Service   in   the  army   Cilittittkip 
became  one  of  the  means  of  obtaining  citizenship,  which  Planus,  for  '-*"«(?■*  *>" 
instance,  on  one  occasion  bestowed  upon  a  thousand  men  of  Camer-  """f' 
inum  as  a  reward,  excusing  himself  by  saying   that  in  the  noise  of 
arms  he  could  not  hear  the  laws.      A  farther  step  was  taken  when  in 
the  Social  war  he  enrolled  h^edmen  in  the  legions,  who  had  hitherto,  " 
except  at  great  crises,  only  served  in  the  fleet.      Other   reforms  attri-  Efiti  of 
buted  to  him  were  in  matters  of  detail,  for  the  comfort  or  efficiency  of  rfjiiting. 
the  soldiers.      But  taken  as  a  whole  they  produced  a  different  army, — 
recruited  from  all  Italy,  with  auxiliaries  furnished  by  the  provinces 
and  client  states,  and  ready  to  follow  its  leader  even  against  Rome 
itself. 

It  was  the  knowledge  that  Marius  might  depend  upon  such  an  L. 
army  that  seems  to  have  induced  Satuminus,  the  next  party  leader  Afpaitias 
and   reformer  of  importance,  to   look   to   him  as   the  most   capable      .    '^' 
leader  of  the  popular  party.      L  Appuleius  Satuminus,  as  quaestor  g„aali>r, 
in  104,  had  Ostia  as  his  "province"  and  the  superintendence  of  the  104: 
com  supply.      The  Senate,  thinking  him  remiss,  superseded  him  and  irihunt. 
appointed  M.  Scaurus  in   his  place.      This  or  other  reasons  induced  '°'- 
him  to  join  the  opposition,  by  whose  influence  he  became  tribune  in 
loz.     In  his  tribuneship  he  mortally  offended  the  Optimates  by  his 
law  of  majestas,  under  which  he  prosecuted  Manlius  and  Caepio  for 
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mismanagemenc  in  the  Cimbrian  war.'  Metellus  Numidicus,  leadrr 
of  the  Optimatcs,  would  have  retaliated  by  striking  his  name  fmiB 
the  roll  of  senators,  but  was  prevented  by  his  colleague  in  the  censor- 
ship ;  and  from  this  time  Satuminus  acted  with  the  popular  put)', 
and,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  policy,  sought  re-election  to  the  tribunate 
for  loo.  For  that  year  Marius  also  desired  a  sixth  coosulshif^ 
while  another  vehement  member  of  the  paity,  C.  Servilius  Glaucia, 
A  aHdiHoH  was  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship.  The  three  therefore  united 
t^thret.  ,[,gj^  interests  with  the  idea,  like  that  of  the  triiunvirate  of  thirty 
years  later,  that  by  a  simultaneous  piossession  of  the  chief  office 
they  would  control  the  administration.  But  in  loi  SatumintK 
denounced  and  insulted  the  ambassadors  of  Mithridates  for  bribing 
senators.  The  accusation  was  very  likely  true  ;  but  his  opponents 
represented  his  conduct  as  a  dangerous  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  brought  him  to  trial :  and  though  the  senatorial  judges 
did  not  venture  to  condemn  him  in  the  face  of  the  loudly  expressed 
Sfurdtr  if  wishes  of  the  multitude,  yet  he  lost  his  election,  and  A.  Nonius 
NoHtus.  ^^ho  had  been  forward  in  denouncing  him  and  Glaucia,  was  returned 
instead.  On  the  evening  of  the  election,  however.  Nonius  was 
murdered,  and  Satuminus  was  named  in  his  place.  Marius  and 
Glaucia  also  carried  their  elections,  and  the  first  point  was  thm 

AgrariaH  The  first  law  proposed  by  Satuminus  in  his  second  tribuneihip 

laiB  of        ^as  for  the  division  of  the  lands  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  lately  occupied 

niniisand    ''^  '***  Cimbri  or  their  allies.     It  was  sure  to  be  opposed  by  the 

iktaitack     Optimates  on  the  same  grounds  as  other  proposals  for  extra-Italian 

upon  settlements  of  citizens.     There  may,  perhaps,  have  also  been  in  this 

MtUUus,      case  some  scruple  at  treating  as  forfeited  the  lands  of  a  province 

"'°'  not  guilty  of  any  act  of  hostility.    At  any  rate  Satuminus  anticipated 

resistance  to  the  execution  of  his  law,  and  added  a  special  clause 

ordering  every  senator  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  it  under  a 

heavy  penalty.     Marius  as  consul  assured  the  Senate  that  he  would 

not  take  such  an  oath  ;  but,  when  the  law  passed,  immediately  tofdc  it, 

VaciUa-       and  advised  the  Senate  to  do  the  same.      One  senator,  however,  was 

''™  "f  firm.       It   was  known   that    Metellus   Numidicus  would   decline   the 

oath,  and  the  hope  of  securing  his  civil  ruin  is  said  to  have  beep  the 

'  All  crimes  harming  or  diminishing  in  any  way  ihe  Roman  State  wen;  aDcientJ; 
included  under  the  range  of  feniucJlio.  Thus  Cn,  Fulviiu  Flaccus  was  charged  vitli 
frrdutllio  in  an  Tor  losing  an  army  (Livy  xxvi.  3).  This  seems  now  to  have  bees 
superwded  by  majeslai  {crimat  immiiulai  majtslalit  P.  S. ),  which  might  strike 
those  magistrates  who  had  incurred  disasters  and  yet  could  not  be  faroogfat  onda 
the  laws  de  rtpttuHdis,  Under  the  law  of  majalat  the  trie]  was  brfare  u 
ordinary  court ;  whereas  eases  o!  fitrdiuUio  ven  dedded  by  duaviri  especuBr 
elected,  with  an  appeal  10  the  temilia, — an  obsolete  process  rerived  by  Caenr 
in  the  case  of  Rabirius  in  63. 
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motive  for  inserting  the  clause.     Rejecting  the  ofTer  of  his  friends 
to  protect  him  wiih  amis  Metellus  retired  to  Rhodes,  and  the  usual 
tnlerdietio  aqtiae  et  ignii  was  passed  upon  him.      The  new  legislation 
then  proceeded  unchecked.     Glaucia  carried  a  law  lU  repetundisy 
iD  which  senators  were  more  strictly  barred  than  before  from  the 
judicia;   while  Satuminus  carried  laws  for  new  colonies  in  Sicily,  Law  ^ 
Achaia,  and  Macedonia,  in  which  Italians  were  to  share;  and  for  SiUiir- 
fixiog  the  price  of  the  public  com  at  five-sixths  of  an  as  for  a  modius,  ■"""■ 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  vary  with  the  market  price.     This  last  was 
carried,  in  a  scene  of  some  violence,  in  spite  of  a  hostile  decree  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  intervention  of  his  colleagues,  and  of  a  statement 
of  the  quaestor  Q.  Caepio  that  the  exchequer  could  not  support  the 

But  while  Satuminus  had  gained  sufficient  ftopularity  to  secure 
his  reflection  for  99,  the  conduct  of  Marius  had  brought  him  into 
contempt     He  was  politically  extinct  and  had  no  chance  of  being 
elected   again.      Satuminus  was  all  the  more  anxious,  therefore,  that 
the  other  member  erf  the  trio  should  succeed  in  his  canvass  for  the 
consulship,  although  the  law  ordered  an  interval  of  a  year  between 
the  piaelorship  and  consubhip.     One  of  the  candidates,  M.  Antonius, 
seems  to  have  been  certain  of  election :  the  rival  of  Glaucia  was 
C.     Metnmius.     Assassins  were   accordingly   hired    and    Memmius  Murdrr 
was  got   rid  of  by  the  dagger.      Whether  this  was  done  quietly  or  'f^- 
in  an  election  riot,  Satuminus  and  Glaucia  were  universally  believed  '"'""""■ 
to   have  been   the   instigators    of    it.     A    popular  reaction  set  in 
against  them :  and  finding  their  lives  in  danger  they  took   refuge, 
with    some    olhets  of    their   party,  on    the    CapitoL     The    Senate  Death  of 
seized  its  advantage  to  pass  the  usual  decree  declaring  them  public  ■^^''■ 
enemies,  and  arming  (he  consuls  with  special  powers  against  them,  q^^^ 
Marius  was  in  a  position  of  great  embarrassment.     The  men  were  ,00. 
his    friends   and    partisans ;   yet   he    was    not    prepared    to    break 
entirely  with  the  party  of  law  and  order,  and  to  risk  ihe  loss  of 
what   remained  of  his   reputation  as  a  statesman.      He  tried  to  play 
a  double  game,  admitting  the  emissaries  of  the  Senate  by  one  door 
and  those  of  the  popular  party  by  another.      Finally  he  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  arrest  the  conspirators,  whom  he  yet  hoped  to 
protect.      He  cut  off  the  water   pipes   supplying   the  Capitol,  and 
Satuminus  and  his  friends  were  soon  forced  to  surrender.     To  save 
their   lives  he  placed  them    in  the  Curia:    but  a  mob  of  equites 
broke  in  the  door  or  untiled  the  roof  and  killed   ihem^a  murder  of 
which  the  Senate  expressed  its  approval  by  enfranchising  a  slave  who 
claimed  the  honour  of  killing  Satuminus ;  though  forty  years  later 
an  eques  named  C.    Rablrius  was  tried  for   it,  at  the  Instance  of 
Caesar,  and  all  but  condemned. 
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Eiiimateof  Setting  aside  the  murders  of  Nonius  and  Memmius,  which  have 
iht  policy  rightly  attached  an  evil  reputation  to  Satuminus,  then  is  a  good  deal 
"iinui"^'  '"  ***  **'''  ^°^  *''"'  ^^  "  statesman.  The  Optiniates  hated  him  because 
he  attacked  and  denounced  the  fraudulent  and  incompetent  members 
of  their  body.  In  giving  the  Italians  a  share  in  the  Gallic  lands  he  I 
risked  his  popularity  to  promote  the  enlightened  policy  c£  equalising 
them  with  the  citizens ;  and  though  his  com  law  was  a  financial  ' 
mistake,  it  was  a  mistake  shared  in  by  many ;  while  his  perscmal 
freedom  from  corruption  is  acknowledged  by  Cicero.  The  ominous 
feature  in  the  conflict  was  the  feet  that  such  a  policy  as  his  could 
neither  be  promoted  nor  defeated  without  violence,  disorder,  and 
assassination.  Unscrupulous  partisans  went  beyond  their  leaden 
and  hurried  them  on  irresistibly,  and  the  Senate  was  only  too  leady 
to  employ  the  sharpest  weapon  which   law  or  terror  put    into  its    . 

Mariui  For  the  present  the  policy  of  the  popular  party  was  checked. 

SI-"  to  Marios,  with  his  credit  on  both  sides  utterly  lost,  left  Rome  for  Asia 

on  a  votiva  legatio,  pretending  that  he  must  perform  a  vow  to  the  Bona 
Dea,  and  endeavoured  to  lind  a  new  field  for  his  warlike  prowess  by 
Lavis  cf        promoting  the  quarrels  of  Nicomedes  and  Mithridates.      The  ctrionies 
^tvr-  and  the  division  of  the   Gallic  lands  under  the  laws  of  Satuminus 

Mispeniltd     *^'*  suspended,  and  Metellus  was  recalled.     But  the  storm  of  po- 
p^,  '    secutions  went  on  :  the  scandals  of  the  Jugurthine  and  Cimbric  cam- 

paigns were  not  forgotten,  and  were  followed  by  others  as  gross; 
nor  did  any  marked  successes  abroad  help  to  cover  the  discredit  of 
the  governing  class.      The   praetor   M.   Antonius  had    suppressed 
Ciiicia,         some  piracies   in   Cilicia   and  reduced  part  of  it   to  the   form  of  a 
">'■  province   (t  03-101),    and    T.    Didius    had    fought    some    successfiil 

Spain,  gj.    campaigns  in  Spain  (97):  but  the  East  was  much  neglected,  and 
CyrtHi,  g6.   when    Ptolemy    Apion    in    96    left    Cyrene    to    the     Romans,    tbc 
Government  would  not  undertake  to  form  a  new  province.     It  eon- 
tented  itself  with  levying  a  tribute,  and,  declaring  the  cities  free,  left 
them  to  fight  out  their  differences  among  themselves. 
AlienaHen  Unsuccessful  abroad,  the  policy  of  the  Optimaies  was  mischievoos 

'^'^f  at  home.     We  have  seen  that  in  various  ways  access  to  the  citiieo- 

Ihe  'kx''       ^^'P  '"^^  being  opened  to  the  Italians.      If  the  process  had  been  kt 
Liiinia  el    alone,  this  privilege  might  perhaps  have  been  quietly  extended  so  as  to 
Mucia,  jy,  embrace  so  large  a  number  that  the  question  would  have  solved  itself 
But  in  95  the  consuls  L.  LiciniusCrassusandQ.  Mudus  Scaevola,  both 
men  of  high  character,  and  the  latter  a  considerable  jurist,  determined 
on  tightening  the  law,- — a  process  which  has  often  resulted  in  hastenmg 
the  revolution  which  it  is  intended  to  prevent.    The  grants  of  cuisnis, 
military  commanders,  or  leaders  of  colonies, — even  colonies  voted 
though  never  actually  formed, — had  it  seems  prodtxred  a  number  of 
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citizens  whose  claim  to  that  status  would  hardly  bear  a  strict  investi- 
g:alion.  The  consuls,  perhaps  from  their  devotion  to  jurisprudence, 
could  not  endure  a  process,  however  wholesome,  which  did  not  rest 
on  a  legal  basis ;  and  they  proposed  a  law  establishing  a  com- 
mission for  investigating  such  claims,  and  ordering  all  who  bad 
illegally  assumed  or  acquired  the  citizenship  to  return  to  Iheir  own 
towns.  No  immediate  outbreak  took  place,  but  there  was  a  growing 
feeling  among  the  Italians  that  they  should  either  share  the  privileges 
of  the  Romans  or  separate  entirely  from  them.  Such  a  separation 
would  not  now,  as  in  old  times,  mean  the  loss  to  Rome  of  so  much 
foreign  territory.  The  Italian  cities  were  becoming  part  and  parcel 
of  the  State  ;  the  army  was  filled  with  Italians  ;  in  every  district,  side 
by  side  with  the.  unenfranchised,  were  living  full  citizens.  A  struggle 
between  the  two  classes  would  in  effect  be  a  civil  war. 

Such   a   struggle   was  now  inevitable,  and  was  actually  brought  Frtfetah 
about  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  obviate  it     One  of  the  tribunes  'ff^ 
for  qi,  M.  Livius  Drasus,  son  of  that  Livius  who  had  been  employed  ^  Livius 
by  the  Senate  to  outbid  Gaius  Gracchus,  was  a  young  man  of  gieat  Drums,  i)i. 
eloquence    and  virtue,    who  had  already  served  witb  good   reputa- 
tion as  quaestor  in  Asia.     By  birth,  tastes,  and  connexions  he  was 
allied  to  the  Optimate  party,  from  which  in  fact  he  never  willingly 
separated,  though  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  both  parties  alike.     He 
saw  that  the  cure  for  the  dissatisfaction  in  Italy  was  to  make  it  a 
united  state  without  distinction  of  civil  status.     This  was  the  main 
object  of  his  policy,  and  to  carry  it  out  it  was  necessary   to  con- 
ciliate all  ordere  in  the  State — Senate,  equites,  and  poorer  citizens. 
Like  many  who  try  by  compromise  to  satisfy  contending  foctions, 
he    evenlually    dissatisfied    all  —  became    hated    by   the    party    of 
privilege,  and  but  faintly  trusted  by  those  whose  claims  he  wished  to 
support.     He  first  tried  to  put  an  end  to  the  continued  contest  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  equites  as  to  the  judicia  by  a  compromise 
like  that  attributed  to  C.  Gracchus  by  Plutarch.     He  proposed  that 
to   the    Senate,  then  weakened  both  in  credit   and  numbers,  300 
equites  should  be  added,  and  that  the  list  of  jurors  should  be  made 
up  from  the  roll  thus  formed.     Neither  order  was  pleased.     The 
existing  senators  thought  that  they  would  be  swamped  by  the  new  He  dii- 
members,  who  would  form  a  distinct  party ;   the  equites  thought  "/ijfei  all 
that  the  300  would  cease  to  have  any  sympathy  with  them,  and  that  f""""' 
the  measure  only  disguised  their  exclusion  from  the  judicia.     At  the 
same  time  Livius  attempted  to  gain  to  bis  side  the  urban  populace  by 
the  usual  proposition  for  increased  distributions  of  com,  new  colonies 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  assignments  of  land,  many  of  which  had  been 
long  ^o  voted — both  on  the  proposal  of  his  own  father  and  on  that  of 
Satuminus, — and  not  carried  ouL    The  people,  however,  ibougb  glad 
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of  these  measures,  were  easily  made  suspicious  by  the  knowledge  that 
his  ultimate  purpose  was  to  put  the  Italians  on  an  equality  with  them- 
selves ;  whilst  the  richer  Italians,  who  had  long  occupied  parts  of  the 
ager publiats,  were  alarmed  at  his  proposed  assignations  of  land,  foe 
they  could  not  see  where  it  was  to  come  from  without  disturiwig  j 
some  of  their  own  holdings.  Thus  he  had  incurred  the  enmity  di 
Senate  and  equites,  who  for  once  combined  against  a  common  danger:  ' 
while  the  Italians,  whose  interests  he  had  at  heart,  were  divided,  die 
richer  among  them  denouncing  his  laws,  and  joining  with  the 
publican!,  who  feared  a  loss  of  profit  in  the  collection  of  the  does 
on  the  public  lands.  The  laws  for  the  distribution  of  com,  the 
Ctdonies,  and  the  judicia  were  however  passed,  but  in  violation  of  the 
It  lex  Caecilia-Didia  (98),  which  forbade  miscellaneous  propositions  to 
'  be  put  in  a  block  to  the  people,  and  in  spite  of  some  alleged  defect 
in  the  auspices.  The  Senate  accordingly  declared  (hem  invalid 
DrusuE  disregarded  this  vote,  and  was  proceeding  to  carry  then 
out,  in  spite  of  the  wildest  rumours  by  which  it  was  sought  to  alarm 
the  people.  The  old  cry  of  course  was  raised  that  he  aimed  *t 
kingly  power.  The  very  oath  that  was  to  be  administered  to  iht 
Italian  allies  binding  them  to  follow  him  was  handed  about ;  it  wu 
stated  that  1 0,000  Marsians  under  Pompaedius  Silo  had  been 
'  on  their  way  to  Rome  to  demand  their  rights  in  anus,  until  n»et 
and  persuaded  by  C.  Domitius  to  adopt  more  peaceful  measures ;  ■ 
plot  to  murder  the  consul  Philippus  at  the  ftriat  Latimat  on  the 
Alban  Mount  had  also,  it  was  said,  been  known  of  by  Dnisas, 
though  he  had  warned  Philippus  to  be  on  his  guard.  Whaterer 
foundation  there  may  have  been  for  such  stories  their  circuUrioo 
succeeded  in  bringing  Drusus  into  suspicion.  But  that  the  hopes 
of  the  bulk  of  the  Italians  still  rested  on  him  was  presently  shown 
by  the  prayers  for  his  recovery  offered  throughout  Italy,  wbeo 
he  suddenly  fainted  while  speaking  in  the  Forum,  and  was  carried 
home  insensible.  He  was  subject,  it  is  said,  to  the  felling  uckness 
(mordus  comitialis),  some  form  of  epilepsy,  for  which  he  had  on  one 
occasion  gone  to  Anticyra  to  try  the  cure  of  the  hellebore.  This  per- 
haps may  account  for  his  sudden  death  not  long  afterwards,  tboiqih 
the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  he  was  assassinated.  Believing  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  it  is  said,  he  lived  in  retirement,  receiving  his 
partisans  in  his  own  house.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  iras  bidding  Ibcm 
farewell  in  the  open  portico,  he  suddenly  exclaimed  that  be  was 
slabbed,  and  fell,  sprinkling  the  bust  of  his  own  fether  with  his  Uood 
A  leather-cutter's  knife  was  found  in  his  side  and  in  a  short  time  he 
expired.  No  investigation  was  held  ;  and  whether  violent  or  nalunl, 
his  departure  seems  to  have  dashed  the  last  hopes  for  the  Italians  of 
a  peacefiil  settlement.     Preparations  for  revolt  bad  doubtless  been 
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already  made,  and  perhaps  some  overt  proceedings  had  taken  place,  Pnuea- 
which  gave  an  excuse  to  the  tribune  Q.  Varius  in  90  to  institute  a  '•<""<^ 
Dumber  of  prosecutions  under  a  new  law  of  majestas,  extending  that  of  '""'"• 
Appuleius,  which  was  carried  in  spite  of  the  veto  of  the  other  tribunes 
by  a  body  of  equites  who  appeared  at  the  Comitia  with  drawn  swords. 
There  followed  anotherstorra  of  impeachments,  beforcwhich  Calpumius 
Bestia,  Anrelius  Cotta,  Memmius,  and  others  went  down.     But  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  were  violent,  and  so  entirely  directed  against 
politicaJ  opponents,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Varian  exiles  became 
a  point  in  the  programme  of  the  popular  party  hereafter. 

The  Social  war  was  actually  begun  by  an  outbreak  at  Asculum  in   Tkt 
Picentun.     Information  of  the  secret  communications  going  on  be-  Sacialwar, 
Iween    Italian  towns  reached  the  proconsul  Q.  Servilius,  who  was  in  9^"- 
command  of  that  district   with  a  legatus   named   Fonieius.      He  at 
once  went  to  Asculum,  and  harangued  the  citizens  in  such  threaten- 
ing terms,  that  the  popular  indignation  broke  out  with  irresistible 
violence      Servilius   and   Fonteius  were  murdered,  and  a  general  Murder  ^ 
massacre  of  Roman  citizens  in  the  town   began.      It  was  the  signal  Q- 
for  a   general  rising.     On  a  sudden  it  became  apparent  that  the  ^"y'l"" 
Roman  policy  in  Italy  of  breaking  up  nationalities  and  dividing  the  p^/fi^,  „/ 
country  into  separate  towns  or  municipia,  unconnected  with  others  Aicvlum. 
inhabited  by  the  same  nation,  had  not  been  successful.    The  old  names 
still  meant  something :  and  in  a  brief  space  we  hear  of  the  Vestini, 
Marsi,  Peligni,  Marmcini,  Samnites,  and  Lucani  all  Joining  the  revolt  RtvtU^ 
of  the  Picentes,  each  with  leaders  of  their  owtl      Hardly  in  the  midst  '*< 
(rf  the  old  struggles  with  Volscian  or  Samnite  had  Rome  seemed  /'"'»""'■ 
in  greater  danger.      The  superiority  of  her   position  now  chiefly 
consisted   in  the  fact  that  Italy  was  studded  with  thirty-two  Roman 
and  forty  Latin  colonies,  generally  established  with  a  view  to  military 
purposes,  which  for  the  most  part  remained  faithful.     In  the  former 
the   Roman   citizens  were   usually  in   sufficient  strength  to  overawe 
the    unprivileged    natives ;     the    latter,    though    only    enjoying    the  PidiHIy 
imperfect  citizenship  called  Latinitas,  were  still  in  a  superior  position  tfikt 
to  the  tmnUcipia.     It  was  these  muiu'npia,  towns  which  endured  the  "'*»^' 
burden   of  tribute  and  military  service  without   the  public  rights  of 
citizenship,  in  which  the  rebellion  spread.     Some  civitata  foederatar, 
which,  though   not   enjoying   the  franchise,   had  joined   the   Roman 
system   on  &vourable  temis,  such  as  Naples,  had  no  motive  for 
sharing   in  the  rebellion,  and  in  fact  preferred  their  own  status ; 
while  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  though  they  eventually  accepted 
the  Roman  franchise,  would  have  preferred  and  long  contended  for 
entire  separation. 

The  movement  spread  rapidly  through   Italy,  and  the  greatest 
exertions  were  necessary.     Before  the  winter  of  91-90  was  over,  the 
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liaUaa        rebels  had  Organised  a  new  stale  on  the  model  of  the  Roman  conai- 
consuli.        tution,  the  seat  of  which  was  to  be  Coifinium.     A  laigc  fntun  and 
senate-house  were  laid  out,  a  senate  oi  ;oo  named  to  supeiintend  ibc 
war,  and  two  ctmsids  with  six  legates  each  to  condua  it     The 
Senate,  as*  at  first  selected,  must  in  some  way  have  represented  thr 
various  nations,  but  no  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  made  fot 
what  we  mean  by  a  representative  government  in  filling  up  vacancies  • 
or  for  electing  the  consuls.       The   two  first  were  a  Marsian  named    , 
Q.  Pompaedius,  who  was  to  command  with  six  legates  in  the  narth  J 
of  Italy,  and  Gnaeus   Papius   MuCilus,  a  Samnite,  with  six  l^aics  : 
in  the  south.     There  was  no  great  concentrated  campaign.     Tbe  ' 
only  plan  seems  to  have   been   that  these  consuls  and  their  legate   I 
in  their  several  districts  should  attack  Roman  colonies  and  such  oi 
the  munidpia  as  had  Roman  garrisons  or  many  Roman  residails. 
It  was  a  war  therefore  scattered  all  over  Italy,  and  the  Romans  had 
to  make  arrangements  corresponding  to  that  of  the  enemy.     The  tn 
Thiemsuh  consuls,  P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  L.  lulius  Caesar,  undertook  the  north  and 
■ ""'''""  south  respwctively,  and  under  them  were  a  nimiber  of  legates  of  con- 
luiius     '     sular  or  praetorian  rank.     Thus  under  Rutilius  were  Q.  Caepio,  Cn. 
Cruiar,         Pompeius  Strabo,  C.  Perpenna,  C,  Marius,  Valerius  Messaja  ;  undu 
and  ihtir      Cacsar,  P.  Lentulus,  T.  Didius,  Licinius  Crassus,  L.  Cornelius  SuDa, 
Ugatt.  go.     ^(^  Claudius  Marcellus ;  and  auxiliaries  were  sent  for  fnun  Gaul, 

Africa,  Numidia,  and  other  places. 
Tkt  oar  It  was  in  the  south,  where  the  Italian  "  consul"  Papius  conunandcd 

in  chief,  that  the' war  was  at  first  most  active  and  dangerous.  The 
consul  Caesar  lost  a  battle  to  Vettius  Cato,  a  legate  of  Papius,  near 
Aesemia,  which  fell  after  a  long  and  heroic  defence  by  Marcdlos. 
Meanwhile  Papius  had  invaded  Campania :  Nola,  Stabiae,  Salenum, 
Nuceria  all  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  then  going  to  Venusia  he  took 
Oxyntes,  son  of  Juguriha,  who  was  confined  there,  and  dressing  hint 
in  royal  purple  appealecl  so  strongly  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Numidian 
auxiliaries  that  Caesar  found  it  safer  to  send  them  home.  Another 
Latin  commander  named  Marius  Ignatius  took  Venafhim,  and 
massacred  two  Roman  cohorts  stationed  there  ;  Licinius  Crassus  «u 
beaten  by  T.  Lafrenius  near  Grumentum  in  Lucania ;  and  the  Picenias 
C.  Judacilius  occupied  Venusia,  Canusium,  and  a  great  pan  d' 
I^pygis-  Before  the  end  of  his  year,  indeed,  Caesar  had  won  a  bank 
over  Papius  near  Acerrae,  but  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  him 
from  laying  siege  to  that  town,  and  had  himseK  been  beaten  b^ 
Ignatius  near  Teanum  Sidicinum.  He  retired  again  towards  Acenae, 
the  siege  of  which  by  Papius  he  endeavoured  to  raise.  However 
his  victories  over  Samnites  and  Lucanians  were  received  with  joy  at 
Rome,  and  were  made  the  occasion  of  the  Senate  laying  aside  the 
sagum  and  appearing  once  more  in  the  toga.     He  was  cantiDued 
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in    office  in  the  following  year  as  proconsul,  and  died  while  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Asculum. 

In  ihe  north  the  vicissitudes  had  been  still  greater.     C.  Perpenna  Tiu  ■oar 
after  losing  4000  men  was  deposed  by  the  consul  Rutilius  frran  his  '■  tkt 
command,  his   troops  being  transferred  to  Marius.      Bot  Rutilius  '^"^*'  '^■ 
liitnself  soon  after  fell.     He  was  stationed  with  Marius,  at  some  little 
distance  from  each   other,  on   the  Tolenus,  a  tributary  of  the   Liris, 
and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Marius  crossed  the  river  to  attack 
Vettius  Cato.     The  Rrst  news  Marius  had  of  his  disaster  was  given 
by   the  arms  and   corpses   brought  down   the  stream.      By  a  rapid 
march  Marius  seized  Cato's  camp,  while  he  was  engaged  in  pursuing 
the  army  of  the  fallen  consul ;  and  thus  forcing  him  to  retreat  killed 
Sooo  of  his  troops.     But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done  much 
more  ;  and  when  he  relumed  to  Rome  at   the  end  of  the  year  had 
only  some  doubtful  successes  over  the  Marsians  to  recount :  while 
Q.  Caepio,  who  had  taken  over  the  army  of  Rutilius,  and  boasted  at 
Brst  that  he  had  done  as  much  as  Marius,  was  defeated  and  killed  by 
Q.  Pompaedius  in  the  territory  of  the  Vestini.      In   Picenum  Pom- 
peius  Strabo  was  defeated  by  Lafrenius  and  retired  upon  Firmum. 
Here,  however,  Lafrenius  was  in  his  turn  defeated  and  killed,  and 
Pompey  gained  a  series  of  victories  over  the  Picentes,  which  caused 
the  magistrates  at  home  to  resume  the  state  robes  which  had  been  laid 
aside,  and  began  the  siege  of  Asculum.     The  Roman  fortunes,  how-  MasentHi 
ever,  were  sufficiently  low  to  induce  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  of  Etna- 
who  had  hitherto  held  aloof,  to  declare  on  the  side  of  the  rebels.  """• 
But   the  Umbrians  were   defeated  by  A.  Plotius,  and  the  Etruscans 
were  conciliated  by  the  lex  lulia,  now  carried  hy  the  consul,  which   The  Ux 
gave  the  franchise  to  all  Italians  who  had  not  been  actually  in  arms.^  Mia,  ^. 

The  consuls  of  the  next  year  were  Gnaeus  Pompeius  Strabo  and  SHcasia  of 
L.  Porcius  Cato,  grandson  of  the  censor.      Cato,  who  took  over  the  |'™*°  ""I 
army  of  Marius,  was  after  some  successes  defeated  and  killed  by  the     '  "'    "' 
Marsi, — the  second  Roman  consul  to  bll  in  this  war.     But  elsewhere 
the  superiority  in  the  struggle  was  slowly  inclining  to  Rome.      Ascu- 
lum still  held  out,  but  Corfinium  had  been  taken,  and  the  scat  of  Ihe 
federal  government  had  to  be  removed  to  Bovianum,  and  then  to 
Aesemia.      Strabo  intercepted  and  cut  Up  a  body  of  1  5,000  Italians 
on  their  way  to  Etruria ;  and  in  the  south  Sulla,  who  in  the  previous 

'  The  citiienship  had  10  be  accepted  by  the  communities  (as  opposed  to 
individuals),  and  Itaose  which  so  accepted  it  were  called  populi  fundi.  It  seems 
first  to  have  been  proposed  that  these  Italians  should  be  enrolled  in  ten  new 
tribes,  and  afterwards  that  Ihey  should  be  confined  to  eight  of  the  old  Uibes 
(which  had  now  ceased  to  be  local).  This  would  minimise  their  influence  on 
the  voting,  and  therefore  the  new  question  was  their  disuibulion  through  all  the 
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Fall  if        year  also  had  had  some  successes,  and  who  intended  this  yeu  to 

Corftnium,  stand  for  the  consulship,  had  been  carrying  all  before  him.    He  beat 

*'■  Cluentius  near  Pompeii,  and  drove  him  to  take  refiige  in  Nob,  when 

he  was  killed.     He  took  Aquilonia,  the  chief  town  of  the  Hiipini 

laii  overran  Samnium,  and  stoimed  Bovianum,  defeating  Papius  agau  i 

Bmdanum.  and  again,  and  returned  to   Rome  with  irresistible  claims  u  ih  j 

consulship.     Other  successes  had  been  won  in  Lucania  by  Anlu 

Gabinius,  though  he  had  himself  fallen  in  an  attack  upon  a  amp: 

by  Sulpicius  against  the  Marrucini ;  by  Caecilius  Metellus  in  lapfgii. 

where  the  Latin  "  consul "  Pompaedius  fell  i  and  by  C.  Cosrooius  vA 

Mithri-        Lucceius  in  eastern  Samnium  and  Apulia.     An  appeal  by  tlM  nn- 

data  federates  to  Miihridates  to  assist  them  by  invading  Italy  had  bm 

"f<^  declined  on  the  ground  (hat  he  must  first  secure  Asia  ;  and  an  atlenpi 

in  this  or  early  in  the  following  year  to  seize  Rhegium  in  OTTkrU) 

carry  (he  war  into  Sicily  had  been  defeated  by  the  propraetor  C 

Norbanus.     When  early  in  88  Sirabo  at  length  took  Asculnm,  awl 

received   the   submission  of  the  Marsi,  Vestini,  and  Peligni,  link 

remained  to  be  done  except  in  the  south,  where    Nola  and  xmr 

other  towns  still  held  out.     But  the  object  of  the  rebellion,  which  iml 

cosl  the  life  of  300,000  men  of  military  age  in  Italy,  was  gained.    A 

Ui  ptebisdlum    of  the    tribunes    C.    Papirius  Carbo  and  H.  PlaariiB 

Papiria       Silvanus   extended    the    citizenship  to  every  member  of  a  dviUi 

ptaiuia.      foedtrata  in  Italy,  who  within  two  months  declared  before  a  praew 

^'  his  desire  to  take  it  ;  while  a  Itx  PompHa  gave  the  Latimlas  to  ll« 

cities  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps. 

Coss.  L.  During  the  Social  war  the  Roman  government  had  hid  odia 

Cormliia     anxieties.     The  Salluvii  had  again  rebelled  and  had  been  suppitssol 

p      '9'      by  C,  Caecilius  in  90.      In  89  there  had  been  a  severe  commerwl 

Ktifus  SS.  '^'■'sis,  and  the  moneyed  class  had  assassinated  the  praetor  Aselliot" 

account  of  his  decisions  in  favour  of  the  debtors  :  while  in  thu  ud 

the  following  year  the  movement  of  Mithridates,  to  upset  theamIle^ 

ments  in  Cappadocia  made  by  Sulla  in  91,  had  been  accompanied  V 

invasions  of  the  Thracians  on  the  north  of  Macedonia.     War  vn^ 

Mithridates  had  in  fact  been  determined  upon  when  Sulla  took  up 

the  consulship.     His  colleague  Pompeius  Rufus  was  to  remain  in  IuIIp 

while  the  command  of  the  southern  army  at  Nola,  and  the  wiir  til^ 

Mithridates,  for  which  (ha(  army  was  destined,  were  assigned  tn  SuUt 

Sulpician     But  the  quiet  execution  of  these  arrangements  was  interrupted  bi'  ll* 

mol^Hon.    intervention  of  the  tribune  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus.     He  had  hiibtiw 

been  a  partisan  of  the  Oplimates,  and  in  95  had  prosecuted  C  Nc- 

banns  in  their  interests,  and  was  a  personal   friend   of  the  consul 

Rufus,      His  sudden  change  to  the  leadership  of  the  opposiuon  "■ 

explained  by  his  enemies  as  the  result  of  embarrassed  drcumsBiiW 

exposing  him  to  the  temptation  of  a  bribe  from  Marius.     The  pceiinu 
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if  Marius  was  certaiDly  mortifying.     He  had  lost  all  credit  as  a  posiHm  ^ 

lolitician  since  his  vacillating  conduct  in  regard  to  Satuminus  in  ^f'rius  in 

<?o  ;  and  when  he  abdicated  his  sixth  consulship  at  the  end  of  that  ''•  "■ 

'ear  he  ceased  to  be  politically  important.      He  was  eager,  however, 

o  recover  his  prestige,  and  believed  that  he  could  only  do  so  in  case 

lis  services  were  again  needed  in  war.     Since  his  visit  to  Asia  in 

19-98,   and  his  interview  with   Mithridates,   he  seems  to  have  had 

lopes  that  he  might  eventually  have  the  command  against  him.     But 

le  had  had  to  see  Sulla,  once  his  subordinate,  charged  with  the  restor- 

tion   of  Ariobarzanes  to   Cappadocia,  Irom  which   Mithridates  bad 

Iriven  him  (92).    When  the  Social  war  began  he  was  content  to  act  as 

egate  to  the  consul  Rutilius  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  returned 

0  Rome  without  having  materially  increased  his  reputation.     He  was  Atarita 
ixty-eight  years  old  and  began   to  be  thought   over-cautious   and  itanstkt 
enile,  while  Sulla  in  89  was  acquiring  fresh  laurels  and  securing  his  '"""^""'l 
onsulship  J  and  when  in  the  course  of  that  year  the  war  with  Mithri-  "j^j^. 
lates  was  decided  on,  the  command  was  given  by  the  Senate  not  to  daUi. 
lim  but  to  Sulla.     This  could  only  be  altered  by  a  vole  of  the  people 
verriding  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  as  had  once  before  been  done 

1  his  favour  against  Metellus  in  the  Jugurthine  war. 

Whether  it  was  Sulpicius  who  saw  in  the  old  hero's  nasatisfied 
mbition  a  means  for  gaining  the  support  of  the  popular  party  for  the 
leasures  he  now  contemplated, — or  whether  it  was  Marius  who  bribed 
•ulpicius  to  propose  measures  giving  the  popular  party  the  upper  hand.  Lava  ^ 
nd  so  securing  his  nomination  to  the  command, — the  result  was  Suifidiit. 
bat  Sulpicius  now  brought  in  a  series  of  laws  which  the  Optimates 
egarded    as     revolutionar}'.       The    new   Italian     citizens    (perhaps 
mounting  to  500,000)  were  to  be  enrolled  in  all  the  tribes,  instead 
f  only  eight  or  ten,  and  so  would  be  able  to  carry  all  measures  they 
hose  ;    freedmen   were  no  longer  to  be  confined  to  the  four  city 
ribes,  but  were  to  be  spread  over  all  ;  those  condemned  of  majeslas 
•y  the  law  of  Varius  in  90  were  to  be  restored ;  bankrupts  were 
3  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Senate ;  and  lastly  the  command 
f  the  Mithridatic  war  was  to  be  transferred  to  Marius.     The  lirst  of  Titir 
hese  laws  was  necessary  for  the  full  enfranchisement  of  tbe  Italians,  ef/tetaad 
nd  was  a  measure  in  fact  which  could  not  be  and  was  not  long  '^'■ 
elayed  :  but   its   immediate  effect  would  doubtless  be  to   render  it 
lore  easy  to  swamp  the  influence  of  the  fomily  coteries  which   con- 
rolled  elections  and  legislation.     The  reform  of  the  Senate  would 
Iso  crush  the  influence  which  the  richest  heads   of  families  had 
cen  accustomed  to  exercise  over  the  poorer  senators  who  practically 
epended  upon  them ;  and  the  recall  of  the  Varian  exiles  admitted 
le  principle  of  overriding  verdicts  of  juries  by  a  poptilar  vote. 

The  Optimates  determined  to  resist.     The  consuls  attempted 
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TktcoHsuU  lo  stop  the  proceedings  by  declaring  a  jusfilium, — a  s 

»"ltr  a        business  forreligious  observances.  But  theanned  foUowersof  Sulpidiu 

jusiiiiun,     attacked  them  with  such  violence  that  they  were  obliged  to  withdra* 

Rioii.  the  notice.     In  the  riot  a  son  of  Pompeius  Rufiis  was  killed,  and  bt 

himself  had  to  withdraw  from  Rome  ;  whilst  Sulla  only  escaped  d<aih 

by  taking  refuge  in  the  house  of  Marius.     He  presently  withdrew  to  tbt 

camp  at  Nola  ;  and  thereupon  the  laws  of  Sulpicios  were  passed 

Marius  had  now  allained  his  wish,  and  was  to  command  ioAsii. 

He  despatched  two  tribunes  to  Nola  to  take  over  the  command  in 

Salla  his  name,  intending  to  follow  shortly  in  person.      But  Sulla  waiM 

rtsohiei  lo     [he  man  tamely  to  submit  to  such  a  defeat.      In  his  eyes  henasligjl 

'rr"aval       commander;   the  bill  which    superseded  him  had  been  passed  bj 

from  i/u        means  of  such  violence  as  compelled  both  consuls  to  leave  Rome,  vi 

command,     was  ipso  facia  invalid.      The  army  which  he  commanded  was  deroird 

to  him,  and  had  shown  that  it  cared  for  little  else,     A  few  monita 

before  it  had  stoned  Postumius  Albinus,  a  praetorian  l^aie,  atd 

Sulla  had   been  content  with  a  reprimand,  remarking  that  they  musi 

atone  for  their  fault  by  addirionaJ   energy  in  the  war.      It  was  this 

not  unprepared  for  illegal   conduct ;   and  when   Sulla  laid  his  ax 

before  the  soldiers,  they  eagerly  promised  to  follow  him  to  Rooie, 

Sulla  and    and  promptly  murdered   the   tribunes   sent    by   Marius.      Sulh  ns 

*"/■"         joined    by    his    colleague    Rufus   on    the   march,    and    when  they 

'^  .J   approached  the  city  Marius  and  Sulpicius,  after  vainly  trying  to  t>ix 

Ihi  army.      ^  fOTce  by  offering  freedom  tO  the  slaves,  were  obliged  to  fly.    The 

consuls  entered  the  city,  and  though  the  anger  of  the  people  at  swinf 

soldiers  within  the  walls  was  manifested  by  showers  of  stones  »ihI 

other  missiles  from  the  housetops,  they  were  warmly  vrelcomed  by 

the  Senate.      Sulpicius,  Marius,  and  twelve  of  their  followers  veit 

at  once  declared  public  enemies,  whom  it  was  every  tme's  right  loi 

Drath  o/      duty  to  kill.     Sulpicius,  having  taken  refuge  in  a  villa,  was  betnytd 

Sulpicius.     an(j  pm  [o  death  by  a  slave,  who  was  rewarded  by  emancipabco, 

and  then  hurled  from  the  rock  by  Sulla's  order. 
Flight  B/  Marius  was  more  fortunate.     He  reached  Oslia  in  salety,  wbw 

Xtanui.  Yit:  was  supplied  with  a  ship,  and  at  once  set  sail  He  was  fortii 
however,  by  a  storm  to  land  near  Circeii,  and  wandered  about  help- 
lessly until,  being  warned  by  a  peasant  that  horsemen  were  sawrii* 
the  country  for  him,  he  concealed  himself  in  the  woods  without  fcod 
or  pkce  of  rest.  Hunger  compelled  him  to  descend  upon  the  bead^ 
and  he  was  again  taken  on  board  a  ship,  the  master  of  which  «iili 
some  hesitation  refrained  from  delivering  him  up  to  the  horsemen  (» 
the  shore.  But  afler  conveying  him  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Lirii,  he 
landed  him  on  the  marshy  ground  near  Mintumae.  Making  his  "J 
with  difficulty  over  the  bogs  and  ditches  he  at  last  found  the  but  of 
an  old  labourer,  who  concealed  him  in  a  hoUow  aod  covered  him 
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■ith  reeds  and  wood.     When  the  pursuers  arrived  and  threatened  8S. 

ie  old  Tnao,  Marius  in  terror  tried  to  hide  himself  more  completely 

1  the  water,  but  was  observed  and  dragged  out  covered  with  mud. 

le  was  carried  off  to   Mintumae,  and  delivered  up  to  the  magis-  Marias 

mtes  of  the  town,  who,  after  long  consultation,  determined  to  put  "'  ^'h- 

im  to  death.  But  the  executioner  sent  was  a  Gallic  slave  who  '""""■ 
ad  seen  him  in  his  glory  during  the  Cimbric  campaign.  When  he 
ntered  the  room  the  well -remembered  form  rose,  the  fierce  eyes 
lared  in  the  dim  light,  and  a  voice  said  sternly,  "  Man,  darest  thou 
lay  Gains  Marius  ?"  He  threw  down  his  sword  and  rushed  from 
he  room  exclaiming,  "  1  cannot  kill  Gaius  Marius."  The  citizens  of 
ilintumae  then  repented,  and  resolved  to  allow  the  saviour  of  Italy 
D  go  free.     They  conducted  him  to  the  shore  and  put  him  on  board 

ship.  This  time  the  wind  was  favourable.  He  sailed  first  to  the 
iland  of  Aenaria  (Isckia),  where  he  found  some  of  his  friends,  and 
rom  thence  to  Africa,  where  bis  son  had  arrived  before  him  in  safety, 
le  stayed  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  and  sent  his 
on  to  beg  protection  of  Hiempsal,  king  of  Numidia.  But  the  pro- 
iraetor  of  Africa,  Sextilius,  felt  it  his  duty  to  refuse  him  harbourage, 
nd  yet  did  not  wish  to  injure  him.  He  therefore  sent  a  message  to 
,im  bidding  him  leave  the  province.  As  the  messenger  waited  for 
n  answer,  Marius,  after  remaining  for  a  long  time  silent,  at  last  said, 
'  Go  and  tell  him  that  you  saw  Gaius  Marius  silting  amidst  the  ruins  Marius  at 
f  Carthage."  Meanwhile  his  son  had  been  politely  received  by  Carikagt. 
liempsal,  but  had  soon  discovered  that  the  king  was  secretly  de- 
igning to  gratify  the  Sullan  party  by  doing  him  some  mischief, 
ty  the  fovour  of  one  of  the  royal  harem  he  escaped  to  meet  his 
tther,  who  was  just  about  to  sail.  They  made  their  way  to  the 
iland  of  Cercina,  and  there  waited  till  the  news  from  Rome  in- 
uced  them  to  return  to  Italy,  with  some  exiles  and  Mauritanians, 
'horn  they  persuaded  to  take  service  with  them. 

To  understand  this  change  of  plan  we  must  go  back  to  Rome  svlia  in 
nd  Sulla.     The  first  measure  jsf  the  consuls,  when  they  found  them-  ^mw,  SS. 
fives  supreme  once   more,  was  to  revoke  the  laws  of  Sulpicius, 
hether  by  the  Senate  declaring  them  invalid,  as  having  been  passed 
y  violence,  or  by  a  regular  vote  of  the  people.     Certain  t 
'ere  then  passed  to  meet  the  actual  difficulties  of  the  r 
ite  of  interest  was  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  ten  per  cent  (as  it  "«"« 
ad  been  in  357)  ;  the  usual  order  for  new  colonies  was  issued  ;  and 
)e  roll  of  the  Senate  filled  up  by  the  admission  of  300  new  members. 
1  regard  to  the  comitia  the  old  arrangement  attributed  to  Servius 
3S  recalled  as  far  as  was  piossible  in  the  altered  state  of  things.^     For 
*  It  seems,  however,  doubtful  wbelber  this  change  took  place  now  or  afler 
alia'*  retwn  Gram  knu. 
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voting  purposes  those  who  fiossessed  property  to  the  standanl  of  tk 
first  class  (100,000  sesterces)  were  distributed  into  centuries  almosi 
equal  to  half  the  entire  number,  and  could  thereby  commaiid  ncaitr 
a  majority  of  voles  at  elections.  How  far  this  was  Applied  to  Uk 
tribes,  which  since  241  had  also  been  divided  into  centnries  accord- 
ing to  rating,  does  not  seem  certain  ;  but  their  importance  in  tegiiU- 
lion,  usually  brought  forward  by  tribunes,  was  lessened  by  a  ngo- 
lation  prohibiting  the  tribunes  from  proposing  bills  without  ibc 
previous  sanction  of  the  Senate,- — a  condition  once  imposed  bycuston, 
then  abolished  by  law,  and  now  for  the  first  time  enacted  by  law. 

But  Suila  was  in  haste  to  rejoin  his  army,  which  after  the  rtstoa- 
tion  of  order  he  had  sent  to  Capua.  He  tried  to  propitiate  tlic 
popular  party  by  allowing  the  election  of  C.  Cornelius  Cinoa  to  tbc 
consulship  for  87,  though  he  first  exacted  an  oath  from  him  to  absuic 
,  from  reversing  the  measures  just  passed.  Some  rf  the  Lucani  and 
Samnites  were  still  in  arms,  and  Nola  held  ouL  He  therelbie  hid 
enough  to  detain  him  in  Italy  until  the  spring  of  87,  in  spile  of  llic 
tragic  events  in  Asia  which  demanded  his  presence.  He  awsd  10 
Epirus  in  the  early  summer,  leaving  Italy  by  no  means  quiet.  His 
legati  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  and  Appius  Claudius  retained  the  cooi- 
mand  in  Samnium  ;  but  Cinna  had  shown  his  animus  at  once  by  pro- 
posing to  impeach  him,  though  he  had  apparently  gone  to  the  imr 
without  condescending  to  answer  the  charge.  The  northern  troopi 
were  still  under  the  optimatist  Strabo  ;  for  Pompeius  Rufus  vho  h^ 
been  sent  to  supersede  him,  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers,  md 
Strabo  quietly  resumed  the  command 

Yet  no  sooner  had  Sulla  left  Italy  than,  trusting  to  the  sappon 
of  the  new  citizens,  Cinna  proposed  to  recall  Marius  and  his  ftiends, 
and  to  distribute  the  Italians  among  all  the  thirty-five  tribes.  His 
colleague  Octavius  determined  to  oppose  him,  but  waited  until  souk 
act  of  violence  gave  him  an  excuse  for  interfering.  Being  iofoniKd 
that  a  crowd  of  armed  Italians  were  in  the  Forum  to  overawe  il* 
citizens  into  voting  for  Cinna's  bill,  gnd  were  actually  driving  ^ 
opposing  tribunes  from  the  rostra,  he  led  an  armed  body  of  nMO  inf 
the  Forum,  killed  many  of  the  rioters,  and  drove  the  rest  thnagli  i* 
gates.  Cinna,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  raise  the  slaves,  esap^ 
from  the  city.  He  set  himself  at  once  to  raise  a  party  in  the  Italic 
towns,  which  he  instigated  to  take  up  arms.  At  Nola  be  was  joiecd 
by  most  of  the  army  under  App.  Claudius,  and  by  senators  •» 
other  members  of  his  party,  among  whom  was  the  able  and  Ktut 
Q.  Sertorius.  He  was  thus  distinctly  levying  arms  against  dM  o? 
and  joining  with  her  revolted  subjects.  The  Senate  at  Rex' 
therefore  declared  him  a  public  enemy  and  no  longer  consul,  and 
contrived  to  have  L.  Merula,  the  flamen  tUalis,  elected  io  his  f'*"' 
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as  tlioa(;h  he  were  dead.  Such  a  proceeding  was  of  course  not 
provided  for  by  the  constitution  :  but  it  rested  on  the  same  ground 
of  equity  as  all  depositions  of  kings  or  other  rulers,  namely,  that  he 
was  using  his  office  to  the  harm  of  the  State.  Cinna  answered  by 
coming  to  Capua,  where  there  were  troops,  with  whom  he  pleaded 
that  the  consulship  had  been  given  him  by  them,  and  could  only  be 
laten  away  by  those  who  had  given  it.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  men  took  the  oath  to  him,  and  many  more  of  his  partisans 
joined  him  there. 

It  was  the  news  of  these  events  which  reached  Marius  in  Cercina,  ttiium  <f 
and  made  him  resolve  to  return  to  Italy.     He  landed  at  Telamon  Marius, 
<Mi  the  Etruscan  coast,  and  immediately  communicated  with  Cinna,  ^• 
who  named  him  his  legate  with  proconsular  power ;    and  the  two 
agreed  to  advance  on  Rome,  which  for  the  next  few  weeks  was  thus 
threatened  by  four  armies,  under  Cinna  and  his  three  legates,  Marius, 
Sertorius,  and  Carbo.     The  city  walls  were  in  a  dilapidated  state, 
and  the  Senate  was  striving  to  protect  them  by  trenches  and  other   Wtakntis 
fortifications,  while  sending  urgent  messages  to  Slrabo  in  Picenum,  "/''^ 
and  ordering  Metellus  and  Claudius  in  Campania  to  make  terms  """"""■ 
with  the  people  of  Nola  and  come  to  their  aid.     Strabo  had  been 
annoyed  at  being  refused  a  second  consulship,  and  it  was  uncertain 
irhat  he  would  do.     But  he  obeyed  the  summons  and  advanced 
towards   the   Colline  gale.      Metellus  and   Claudius  came  to  Rome, 
without   however  making  terms  with   the   Samniles,   who   presently 
joined  Marius  and  defeated  a  Roman  army  under  Plancius.     Refusing 
lo  supersede  the  consul  Ociavius  in  the  supreme  command,  as  the 
foldiers  wished,  Metellus  retired  from  the  city  and  crossed  to  Africa  ; 
and  Claudius,  who  was  stationed  on  the  Janiculum,  finally  made  terms 
with  the  Marians,  and  admitted  them  into  the  city. 

Meanwhile    Marius  had  occupied    Ostia,  and  thus  got  control  Marias  in 
of  the  com  supplies.      He  then   proceeded  to  take  the  towns  on  Laiium. 
the  Appian  Way,  Antium,  Lanuvium,  and  Aricia,  and  crossing  the 
river  joined  Cinna  on  the  Janiculum.     The  Senate  found  themselves 
gradually   reduced   lo   helplessness.      Large    desertions   were   taking 
place  from  the  army  of  the  consuls  to  Cinna,  and  numbers  of  slaves  Batiu  at 
were  attracted  to  his  camp  by  offers  of  freedom.     Strabo's  army  '**  Caliim 
was  suffering  from  fever,  and,  soon  after  an   indecisive  battle  with       *■ 
Senorius   near    the   Colline    gate,   he   was   himself   killed   by  light- 
ning.    The  Senate  humbled  itself  to  invite  Cinna  and  Marius  into  the 
city,  only  begging  that  they  would  spare  the  lives  of  the  citizens. 
Cinna  made  fair  professions,  but  Marius,  who  stood  by  the   consul's 
chair,  said  nothing,  and  bis  grim  look  gave  no  sign  of  mercy.      The 
first  demand  made  by  Cinna  on  entering  the  city  was   that   Marius, 
iad  the  other  exiles  who  had  joined  him  at  Ostia,  should  be  fbimally 
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recalled.     Bnt  too  impatient  to  wait  for  the  vote,  Marius  entered  ibc 

Tie  rtitn     Fo™m  surrounded  by  a  band  of  ruffians,  and  the  worit  of  Huod 

^ittrw.      began.     The  consul  Octavius  had  already  been  killed  as  he  sat  on 

the  curule  chair,  and  his  head  brought  to  Cinna ;    and  now  every 

one  whom   Marius   pointed   out   by  word   or  gesture   in   the  stims 

was  cut  down  by  his  attendants,  or,  as  some  say,  every  one  wbost 

salutation  he  did  not  return.     His  fonner  colleague  and  ri\-al  Catohu 

in  vain  asked  through  friends  for  mercy  :  inoriendum  est — wss  tlK 

only  answer  given  by  the  bitter  old  man.     The  £imous  orator  M. 

Antonius  took  refuge  with  a  humble  client,  but  was  betrayed  bjr  i 

wine-seller,  whose  suspicions  were  roused  by  the  man  sending  for  i 

superior  kind  of  wine,  and  Marius  was  scarcely  restrained  from  going 

to  feast  his  eyes  upon  his  execution.    Some,  such  as   Lucius  Menik 

Ciniui's  substitute  in  the  consulship,  were  to  be  subjected  to  a  fons 

Cost  L        ^^  legal  trial,  but  Merula  at  any  rate  preferred  suicide.     Everywhere 

ConuUus     the  trackers  of  blood  were  on  the  search,  and  no  man's  life  who  had 

Ciana  II..    opposed   Marius  was  safe.'      Cinna   soon   got  disgusted  with  fiicst 

^'"^  cruelties,  and  he  and  Sertorius  at  length  put  to  death  a  ntunber  c^ 

f/P'sA.     M*"^"*'*  ruffian  guards  who  were  revelling  in  murder,  ra.pe,  and 

robbery. 

Cinna's  next  step  was  to  secure  the  election  of  himself  and  Marios 

to  the  consulship  of  86.     But  the  veteran  Marius  only  survived  this 

yjM/if  if       realisation  of  his  dream  of  a  seventh  consulship  a  few  days.     Tht 

A/ariui.       hero  of  Vercellae  had  lived  too  long  for  his  fame,  and  his  servicM 

'j^*  to  his  country  were  fotgotten  in  the  horror  of  his  last  days.     Worn 

January       ^^  ^-^^  excitement  or  fever  he  died  on  the  ides  of  January,  and  was 

succeeded  by  L,  Valerius   Flaccus,  who  was  sent  to  supersede  Sulb 

in  the  command  against  Mithridates. 

Meanwhile  Cinna  was  all-powerful.  He  caused  himself  to  be  ixnniD- 

ated  consul  with  Carbo  for  85  and  84  ;  and  carried  laws  which  wtic 

meant  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  populace  of  the  city  and  the 

Can  L.         Italians.     The  new  citizens  were  distributed  among  the  thirty-fiit 

Carntliui     tribes  by  the  censors  of  86-85  ;   all  impediments  on  the  distribution 

^"""  ™^   of  com  were  removed  ;  three-fourths  of  all  private  debts  were  can- 

rita  C^ba    '^'^'^  '>  ^"^  some  coloni  actually  established  at  Capua,*     Sulla  «s 

SS-S4.  declared  a  public  enemy  and  his  town  house  demolished  ;  and  ibe 

provinces  were  placed  or  continued  in  the  hands  of  adherents  of  ihc 

consuls.     In  Macedonia  alone  Sulla  was  supreme,  and  there  he  was 

■  Some  no  doubt  CKaped,  For  instance  «p  are  (old  of  one  Comntns  vboK 
slaves  loved  him,  and  covered  his  relreai  bj  displaying  ihe  dead  body  of  one  of 
their  Tdlow-slaves  to  the  pursuers,  and  pretending  ihai  it  was  thsr  master  nbooi 
they  had  killed. 

'  Capua  did  not  obtain  ihc  status  of  a  colaiia  till  59,  Iboagh  a  aumlv 
capatile  of  corporate  anion  existed  there  before,  Cicero  fra  Sat.  S  9-  Cim'i 
colony  Iberefore  was  either  incomplete  or  was  alioltshed  by  SuUl 
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joined  by  many  of  the  Optimates  who  fled  from  Rome.     He  presently 
had  what  might  almost  be  looked  upon  as  a  senate,  and  he  let  it  be 
known  that,  when  the  war  of  Mithridates  was  ended,  he  was  coming  Sulla 
home  with  his  army  to  protect  him,  and  would  ignore  all  the  legisla-  P'tp"'*' 
tion  of  Cinna  except  in  regard  to  the  Italian  voters.     The  Senate  "'""'• 
tried  to  make  peace  by  proposing  that  Sulla  should  come  to  Rome 
without  his  army  under  a  safe-conduct,  and  that  the  consuls  should 
cease  their  preparations  for  war.     Sulla  did  not  openly  decline,  but  Prepara 
sent  word  to  say  that  the  exiled  nobles  must  be  first  recalled,  and  the  '''^■' '" 
authors  of  illegal  massacres  punished.     There  was  clearly  to  be  war.  "^'aI'! 
The  consuls  spent  85  and  84  principally  in  collecting  money,  troops,  ffcinitt 
and  war-ships  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  several   legions  were  sent  84. 
across  to  Epirus  under  Cn.  Papirius   Carbo.     In  the  latter  prart  of 
84,  however,  Cinna  was  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  soldiers,  who  declined 
to  cross  to  Greece  to  attack  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  Carbo,  now 
sole   consul,    returned   to    Italy,   and   went    into   winter  quarters   at 
Ariminum.      Such  was  the  state  of  things  in   Italy  in   the  winter  of 
84-83.     To  understand  Sulla's  position  we  must  follow  the  course  of 
the  Mithridatic  war. 

AlrrnosmES. — Uvy.  Ep.  69-S4:  Appian.  B.  Civ.  i.  ai-j6:  Velleius 
Paterc.  11.  13-23;  Plularch.  Salla,  Marius,  Strtarim,  Pompeius:  Floras  iii. 
16-iB:  rUodorus.  fr.  of  xxxvii, ;  Dion,  fr.  95-106:  Granius  Licinianus,  p.  33 
SI). :  Orosius  v.  i6-m.  For  the  Lix  Pafiria  Platitiu.  see  Cicwo  pro  Arehia.  37. 
For  the  characters  and  aims  of  the  men  of  this  period  Ihe  wrilmgs  of  Cicero. 
H'tio  served  his  only  campaign  under  Sirabo  in  the  Social  war.  now  become 
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MITHKIUATES'    IN    ASIA    AND   GREECE 

The  orijjin  and  stale  of  the  Roiiiar  frovtnce  of  Asia — Causes  or  disconloil— 
Rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Ponlus  (jis-iji) — Early  life  and  diaracts  d 
Milbridales  Eupator  (lao-iii)— His  vtclories  in  the  Crimea  and  enensioa  d 
the  Ponlic  kingdom  north  of  the  Black  Sea  {iii-ioa)— His  lour  in  Asia  (tojl 
He  joins  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia  in  an  attack  upon  Paphbganiafio^)— Obcit 
Roman  commissioners  and  evacuates  Paphlagonia,  bui  occupies  Galani— 
Breach  between  Nicomedes  and  Milhridales  in  regard  to  Caj^docii— 
Meeting  of  Marius  and  Mithridatel  (98] — The  Senate  order  Milhridates  U 
evacuate  Cappadocia  (94) — Tigrancs  of  Armenia  allied  with  Mithiidales— 
Sulla  restores  Ariobananes  (99) — M'.Aquillius  in  Asia  (90-69) — MilhriditB 
determines  on  war  (BB)  —  Defeat  of  the  Roman  forces  and  masiacfi  d 
the  Italians  (E8| — Milhridates  attacks  Rhodes,  and  his  general  ArdiduB 
occupies  Athens  (83-67) — Sul'i'  arrives  in  Greece  with  five  legions  (87). 

Ind<pea-       In  virtue  of  the  treaty  with  Anliochus  {189)  the  Romans  had  estab- 

,        hshed   an   infonnal   protectorate  in  Asia.      No  regular  province  had 

^sia  yi     ''^^"  constituted,  no  tribute  imposed  except  for  war  indemnities,  and 

Buimngan    no  army  or  fleet  stationed  in  Asia  to  overawe  or  protect  the  peo)des. 

informal      The  kingdoms  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia  were  left  untouched ;  ii* 

pratecior-      ft-geijoni  of  the  Asiatic  Cauls  was  respected, ^though  they  were  to 

cease  their  depredations  on  their  neighbours  ;  the  Greek  cities*  ■«« 

to  be  free,  and  to  be  relieved  of  the  tribute  formerly  paid  to  the 

Seleucidae  or  other  princes  ;  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  north  of  Momtt 

Pergamia.    Taufus  for  the  most  part  was  given  to  the  king  of  Pergamus.     Besides 

his  ancestral  kingdom  of  Mysia  he  received  in  Europe  Lysimachia 

and  the  Thracian  Chersonese  ;  in  Asia  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  L>-dii 

with  Sardis  and  Ephesus,  part  of  Caria,  including  Magnesia  and 

Tralles,   part  of  Cilicia,  Greater  Phrygia,  Lycaonia ;  and  in  Lyoa, 

Milyas  and  the  harbour  town  Telmissus. 

'  The  correct  form,  ai  found  in  Greek  inscription;.  Is  Mithiadates,  i.t.  nt- 
shipper  of  Mithras.     I  have,  however,  adopted  the  more  familiar  q>elliii(  d 

•  Especially  those  who  had  joined  the  Romans  against  Antiochus — Etanbua 
lllinn.  Cyme,  Smyrna.  Clazomenae,  Erythrae,  Chios,  Colophon,  Miletus,  and  tbc 
Lycian  confederate  towns. 
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Ltgacyef  It  was  this  kingdom  which  passed  to  the   Roman  people   in    133 

Aitalus  by  the  will  of  Attalus  III,,  and  was  organised  as  a  province  in  139 
III.  Ib  tkt  under  the  name  of  Asia  with  Ephesus  as  its  capital.  The  European 
ptoplt  li}  possessions,  however,  were  annexed  to  the  province  of  Macedonia ; 
Tki  Telmissus  was   given   up   to  the   Lycian  federation,  and   some  other 

province      outlying  districts  10  various  princes,  who  were  to  relieve  the  Romans 
°{ ^^'j        from  the  burden  of  defending  the  eastern   frontiers.      The  Greek 
"^     '  '        cities  declared  free  in  1S9  still  nominally  retained  that  freedom  in 
129;  and  the  province  consisted  of  the  districts  known  as  Mysia, 
Caria,  and   Lydia,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  and  the  Greek  cities 
other  than  those  left  free.     Phrygia  for  a  time  was  left  in  dispute, 
but  was  subsequently  joined  to  the  province.     This  was  surrounded 
by  independent  states,  which  were  friends  or  clients  of  Rome,  the  re- 
publics of  Rhodes,  Cyzicus,  and  Heracleia,  the  Lycian  federation,  and 
the    three    kingdoms    of   Cappadocia,    Bithynia,    and    Paphlajronia. 
Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  Trachea  (including  and  sometimes  called  Pant- 
phylia)  were  in  1 29  assigned  to  the  king  of  Cappadocia. 
Tkt  When  the  inheritance  first  fell  to  Rome,  the  Roman  Government 

taioHm  had  promised  a  remission  of  the  tribute  paid  by  the  states  to  the 
1^  Ana.  kings  of  Pergamus,  contenting  itself  with  the  profits  of  the  royal 
estates.  The  rebellion  of  Aristonicus  (131-129),  however,  gave  a  pre- 
text for  evading  this  promise.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  now  paid 
a  tenth  of  their  produce  {decumae)  ;  a  rent  was  levied  for  feeding  cattle 
on  the  public  pastures  {scriplura) ;  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  2|  per 
cent  was  imposed  on  imports  (porlorium).  Besides  these  burdens, 
the  expenses  of  Roman  governors  and  the  exactions  of  their  retinue, 
more  or  less  supported  by  law  or  custom,  had  to  be  borne  by  the 
provincials,  already  impoverished  by  war  indemnities,  and  deeply  in 
debt  to  Roman  money-lenders  or  bankers,  who  flocked  over  in  the 
wake  of  the  conquering  armies. 
The  lex  The  distress  of  the  country  was  accentuated  by  the  next  change. 

SeiMprmia    By  the  lex  Sempronia  of  Gaius  Gracchus  (123)  the  various  taxes  were 
"'v'**  ■     ^'^  ^^  '''*  censors  every  quinquennium  to  companies  of  publican!, 
w  Asia        **'"  P^'*'  ^  fi***!  sum  to  the  treasury  and  recouped  themselves  by  the 
iij.      '       estimated  surplus  of  the  revenue.      This   system,  which  lasted  nearly 
eighty  years,  was  a  fruitful  source  of  oppression.     The  first  object 
of   the   publicani    was   to   obtain   a   handsome   profit  ;    and    as    the 
decumae  (paid   in  kind)  and  portoria  varied  with  the  yearly  produce 
and  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  every  device  was  employed  to 
enhance    the   amount      The    closest    and   most   offensive    forms   of 
espionage,  with  every  engine  of  legal  chicanery  or  personal  violence, 
were  set  at  work.      If  the  provincials  appealed  to  the  proconsul,  they 
generally  found  that  his  interests  or  fears  were  on  the  side  of  the 
publicani — his  interests,  for  he  might  receive  a  percentage  of  the 
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profits ;  his  fears  because,  if  accused  on  bis  return,  he  would  have  to 
stand  a  trial  before  a  jury  composed  of  the  very  equites  who  had 
enjoyed  or  hoped  to  enjoy  the  chance  of  similar  profits.  The  oppres- 
sion of  couree  varied  somewhat  with  the  character  of  the  proconsul. 
There  were  instances  of  righteous  and  incorrupt  governors,  with 
firmness  equal  to  their  virtue.  Under  such  men  for  a  time  the  pro- 
vince was  happy  and  prosperous.  But  they  were  few  and  far  between  ; 
and  the  ruin  which  the  disappointed  publicani  generally  managed  to 
inflict  upon  them  scared  those  who,  perhaps  no  less  well  disposed, 
had  not  the  courage  of  their  opinions.^  For  the  most  part  the  pro- 
consuls were  conveniently  blind,  and  the  people  suffered. 

It  was  natural  that  this  government  should  be  detested  in  most  Cmuquent 
of  the  States  ;  that  the  visits  of  the  publicani  should  be  regarded  with  Y^'i^r 
fear  and  anger ;  and  that  the  Roman  merchants,  bankers,  and  money-  j,^  K^an 
lenders,  in  whose  books  many  of  the  natives  were  deeply  involved,  ggvmimtnt 
should  be  the  most  unpopular  residents  in  the  towns  and  harbouis,  andRoman 
and  while  receiving  the  outside  deference  which  wealtness  pays  to  ""<'"'''■ 
superior  force,  should  yet  be  eyed  askance  with  the  stealthy  hatred 
which  has  the  will  without  the  strength  or  courage  to  strike. 

For  thirty-five  years,  however  (123-88),  all  seemed  to  be  going  Diiriatm 
smoothly.     The  natives  groaned  or  scowled,  but  the  Roman  publican  'ft"''''" 
and  money-lender  returned  gorged  with  wealth  to  plunge  into  the  'JijT. 
luxuries  or  vices  of  Rome.      Vet  black  as  is  the  picture  which  all  our 
authorities  give,  there  must  have  been  some  counterbalancmg  ad- 
vantages in  the  Roman  sway ;  for  in  nearly  every  town,  when  the 
crash  came,  we  find  a  Romanising  party.      Probably  this  was  gener- 
ally the  merchant  or  trading  class,  who  found  the  Romans  willing 
and  able  to  protect  them  against  all  piracy  or  pillage  other  than  their 
own  ;  and  the  Roman  courts,  when  not  judging  cases  of  revenue, 
more  trustworthy  and  impartial  than  those  of  the  natives.      Still  there 
was  enough  well-rounded  disaffection  to  make  it  certain  that  at  the 
first  opportunity  the  smouldering  discontent  would  burst  into  flame. 
That  opportunity  came  in  88,  when  the  king  of  Pontus  advanced  Miikri- 
into  Roman  Asia  with   an   army  which   had  just  beaten  a  combined  data  mltri 
force  of  Bithynians  and  Italians,  bringing  with  hima  Roman  governor  '**  . 
of  Cilicia  as  prisoner  in  his  train,  and  presendy  exposing  10  the  scorn  \f,ja  in  ss 
and  insult  of  the  inhabitants  a  Roman  legate  of  consular  rank  in 
chains,  and  treated  with  every  species  of  ignominy. 

Milhridales  had  already  achieved  no  mean  work  in  life;  had 
extended  his  power  almost  to  encircle  the  Black  Sea,  and  had  come 

'  TTic  moM  nolnrinus  cise  was  Ihai  of  P.  Ruliiius  Rufus,  who  having  in  95 
dislmguished  himseir  (as  Ifg^ilus  of  Q,  Mucius  Scarvola)  by  repressiDg  (he  cxlor- 
lions  of  the  publicani,  was  condemned  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  equiles  al  Rook  in 
9a  (Li»yi  Ep.  70 ;  Valer.  Mai.  ii.  10,  5.) 
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Character  forward  as  the  successful  champion  of  MeDenism  beyond  the 
^ Miihri-  Caucasus;  but  during  the  last  fifteen  years  had  found  the  Roman 
^^'  power  more  than  once  thwarting  the  influence  which  he  desired  to 

exercise  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  vigour  and 
ability.  A  youth  of  hardship  and  danger  had  left  bim  with  a  fiame 
of  uncommon  strength  and  endurance.  A  brave  and  skiUiil  cooi- 
mander  himself,  he  had  the  faculty  of  attaching  others  to  his  service 
with  unalterable  fidelity,  and  had  been  generoiis  in  rewarding  sticcess 
and  in  making  allowance  for  failure.  In  spite  of  his  stormy  yotith 
he  had  some  tincture  of  Greek  taste  and  culture,  had  a  femous  collec- 
tion of  engraved  gems  and  other  works  of  art,  and  was  gifted  with 
such  extraordinary  powers  of  acquisition  and  memory  that  he  is  said 
to  have  been  able  to  converse  in  twenty-five  languages  while  tnuisact- 
ing  business  with  deputies  from  his  widely-spread  dominions.  On 
the  other  hand  this  veneer  of  Greek  culture  could  not  conceal  the 
vices  and  passions  of  the  Oriental  despot,  who  measures  everythii^ 
by  the  standard  of  his  personal  desires.  His  well-filled  harem  was 
stained  by  the  blood  of  more  than  one  wife,  and  several  of  his  sons 
fell  victims  to  a  father's  jealousy.  When  once  his  suspicions  were 
roused,  however  causelessly,  past  services  and  tried  loyalty  went  for 
nothing.  Not  conspicuously  cruel  in  war,  the  massacre  of  tbe  Italians 
in  Asia  and  the  violent  removal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  his  nephew  Ariarathes,  the  young  king  of  Caj^- 
docia,  were  characteristic  of  the  barbarian  despot ;  and  while  posing 
as  a  friend  of  Hellenism  he  soon  showed  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
Hellenic  freedom  apart  from  himself  as  master. 
Tkt  The  kingdom  ruled  by  this  remarkable  ntan  had  grown  up  froin 

gmvtkand  ^■^^  dissolution  of  the  Persian  Empire.     At  the  time  of  the  invasion 
v^ief       ^^  Alexander  the  Great  the  name  of  Ponlus  as  a  territorial  designa- 
Ponlui,         tion  had  no  existence.      The  country  formed   part   of  the   satiapy  of 
starling        Cappadocia,   which   then   extended   from   the   Black   Sea   to    Mount 
from  iiu       Taurus.     Alexander,  scarcely  entering    Cappadocia,  committed    its 
Catfiadnaa  '^^^V^^^  ^°  his  lieutenants.     The  Cappadocians  refused  to  accept  a 
iitHu4lk     Macedonian  satrap,  but  after  the  battle  of  Arbela  (331)  the  Greek 
tattury.       towns  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  submitted,  and  obtained 
various  degrees  of  favour  or  freedom.     Meanwhile  Ariarathes,  who 
pretended  to  trace  his  descent  from  Otanes,  one  of  the  Magi  who 
killed  the  false  Smerdis  in  522,  maintained  a  kind  of  royal  power  in 
Cappadocia  while  Alexander  was  engaged  in  his  distant  enterprise. 
After  Alexander's  death  the  regent  Perdiccas  conquered  and  crucified 
Ariarathes,  and  reduced  Cappadocia  to  the  position  of  a  Macedonian 
province,  with  the  addition  of  Paphlagonia  (332).      But  the  quarrels 
between  the  successors  of  Alexander  gave  the  Cappadocians  a  chance 
ofridding  themselves  of  the  Macedonian  yoke.    About  31 5  Ariarathes, 
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a  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the  otd  Persian  satrap  crucified  by  Ariarailus 
Perdiccas,  raised  a  rebellion  to  regain  his  paternal  inheritance  ;  while  //■ 
Mithridates,  called  Ctistes,  qt  the  Founder — a  deposed  satrap  of  Miihri- 
Cappadocia  Pontica — roused  the  northern  Cappadociana  and  Paphia-  "'"'l'  ^'■ 
gonians,  and  two  kingdoms  were  carved  out  of  the  satrapy.     That  '    "  "*' 
obtained  by  Mithridates  was  at  first  still  called  Cappadocia  Pontica, 
while  that  of  Ariarathes,  comprising  the  basin  of  the  Halys,  was  called 
simply  Cappadocia.     The  attempts  of  Seleucus  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience  were  fniittess,  and  from  the  time  of  his  death  (280)  they 
were  firmly  established. 

It  is  Cappadocia  Pontica,  presently  called  simply  Pontus,  which  Cappadocia 
developed  into  the  kingdom  ruled  over  by  the  great  Mithridates.     For  f""'"' 
a  long  time  it  was  not  important.    The  chief  power  in  Asia  till  the  battle  ^^7 
of  Magnesia  (T90)  was  that  of  the  Seleucids ;  and  even  the  inferior 
kingdoms  of  Pergamus  and  Bithynia  were  more  than  a  match  for 
Pontus.      But   a   succession   of  kings   had   slowly  aggrandised   it   by 
marriages,  alliances,   and  other  means.      Mithridates  III.  (302-266)  Early 
gained  parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia;  Ariobananes  (about  ^g"^ 
366-140)  tookAmastris;  Mithridates  IV.  (about  240-190)  received   °""'"- 
Phrygia  as  the  portion  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Seleucus  Calhnicus. 

The  battle  of  Magnesia  (iQo),  though  it  put  an  end  to  the  power  Brginniag 
of  the  Seleucids  in  Asia,  brought  into  the  country  the  still  more  formid-  "f  J^™"" 
able  Romans.     The  next  king,  Phamaces  I.  (about   190-169),  who  '^" ,gg 
was  restless  and  encroaching  and  fought  with  nearly  all  his  neigh- 
bours,   was   compelled    to   abandon    his    conquests   in    Galatia    and 
Paphlagonia  at  the  bidding  of  Boman  legates,  though  he  succeeded 
in  retaining  the  important  Greek  town  of  Sinope.     His  brother  and 
successor  Mithridates  V.  (about   169-121)  sought  and  maintained  Mitkri- 
alliance  with  Rome,  supplied  ships  and  men  during  the  third  Punic  ^"f" 
war,  and   in  133-129  joined    in    assisting   her   to  take  possession  ^""'.f'". 
of  the  kingdom  of  Atialus  and  to  put  down  Anstonicus.     For  this  160-121 
last  service  he  asked  for  the  addition  of  the  greater  Phrygia  to  his 
dominions,  to  which  he  alleged  a  claim  under  the  marriage  contract  Phrygia 
of  his  mother,  daughter  of  Seleucus  Callinicus.      But  Nicomedes  of  'laimtdty 
Bithynia  also  claimed  it,  and  the  decision  in  favour  of  the  king  of  j^ ,"'  j 
Pontus  was  obtained  from  Aquillius  by  means  of  an  enormous  bribe.   A'iaimtiirs. 
The  transaction,  however,  was  too  notorious  ;  the  "acts"  of  Aquillius 
were  annulled,  and  for  some  years  the  question  of  Phrygia  remained 
open,  the  agents  of  both  kings  lavishing  gold  in  Rome.     The  Ifx 
Aufeia  in  123  proposed  to  assign  it  to  the  king  of  Pontus  :   but  Gaius  UxAuJeis 
Gracchus,  who  wished  to  annex  it  to  the  province  in  order  to  increase  ^''^. 
the  revenue,  declared  that  both  proposer  and  opposer  of  the  law  were  j^j^^  " 
bribed  by  Mithridates  and  Nicomedes  respectively  ;  and  the  case  was  iattt,  /?j. 
so  scandalous  that  the  execution  of  the  law  was  suspended,  and 
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nothing  was  done  till  after  the  death  of  the  Pontic  king. 
Aiaitxa-      when  Mithridates  Eupator  was  sti))  a  child,  Phrygia  was  a 
tim  of         the  Roman  province.      Meanwhile  Euergetes  occupied   it  witbcmt 
Pkiypa,      wailing  for  (he  decision  of  the  Senate  ;  was  extending  his  iafiuenoe  in 
Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  and  Crete ;  and  was  maintaining  a 
formidable  army  and  fleet.      His  ambitious  projects  were   suddenly 
cut  short  in  1 2o.     While  feasting  in  his  palace  at  Sinope  he  was 
slain  by  some  of  his  courtiers,  not  without  suspicion  of  the  complidty 
of  his  wife  and  of  a  secret  suggestion  from  Rome. 
Mithri'  The  elder  of  his  two  sons  by  his  wife  Laodice  was  Mithridates 

dales  Eupator.     Bom  in  133  at  Sinope,  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age 

^^Mr  or  ^,  ,(,j  (i^g  Qj-  ijjj  father's  death,  and  had  been  carefully  educated  in 
110-63   '      ^'  '^^  accomplishments  of  Greek   learning  by  his  mother,  a  Syrian 
princess,  probably  a   daughter  of  Antiochus   Epiphanes.      She  nov 
became  regent,  while  the  guardians  of  the  boy  were  the  assassins  of 
his  father.     The  queen  was  believed  to  be  jealous  of  her  son,  whose 
approach  to  maturity  threatened  her  with  a  too  speedy  loss  of  power. 
Early  lift    Acting  under  a  hint  from  her  the  guardians  were  said  to  have  ai- 
1"^  tempted  his  life  in  various  ways,  now  by  indtidng  him  to  mount  an 

hardships,     unbroken  horse,   now  by  mixing  poison   with  his  food.      The  hoy's 
prowess  or  good  fortune  secured  him  from  these  plots.      But  Gndiog 
himself  in  danger  at  Sinope,  he  made  his  love  of  hunting  a  pretext 
for  retiring  to  the  mountains  and  forests  on  the  south-east  of  the 
Pontus.     There  for  seven  years  (ii8-iii)  he  lived  the  hard  lijettfa 
hunter,  avoiding  inhabited  villages,  and  preferring,  after  a  day  of  toil 
and  danger  in  the  pursuit  of  wild  beasts,  to  sleep  out  under  the  open 
sky.     From  this  stem  discipline  he  emerged  ivith  bodily  powos 
extraordinarily  developed,  radiant  with  youth  and  beauty,  and  con- 
fident in  himself  and  his  fortunes.     Meanwhile  the  govemmeiit  at 
Sinope  had   been   ill-conducted  by  his  mother  and  guardians.     His 
Other's  great  projects  had  been  abandoned,  the  fleet  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin,  the  army  to  melt  away  ;  and,  though  we  do  not  know  the  dronn- 
stances,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  reappearance  of  the  gkrioiK 
young  prince  was  hailed  at  Sinope  as  a  relief  from  mismanaganem 
Talus  iht     and  incompetence.     In  11 1  he  took  the  government  into  his  haods, 
prverameni  imprisoning,  some  say  putting  to  death,  his  mother.     For  a  short 
''^°  ^ .     time  his  younger  brother  Chrestos  was   assodated  with  him ;  but 
jii  '  Chrestos  soon  disappeared,  either  by  natural  death  or  by  a  coon 

intiigue,  and  Mithridates  Eupator  became  sole  sovereign. 
Tiu  tarfy  He  at  once  showed  that  he  meant  to  revive  the  &llen  fortunes 

rtigH  ef       and  influence  of  Pontus.     He  renewed  the  connexion  with  wesiem 
j^^'        Greece,  especially  with  Delos  and  Athens  ;  surrounded  himself  with 
iii-'io*.      Greek  officers ;  and  personally  superintended  the  reorganisatioD  (rf 
the  army,  of  which  a  body  of  6000  mercenary  boplitcs,  aimed  and 
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drilled  in  the  Macedonian  fashion,  formed  the  nucleus.     He  was  then  He  is 
ready  to  carry  out  the  pohcy  of  expansion  over  which  he  had  been  '«''«rf  /o 
brooding.     The   first    opportunity  of  using   his   new   forces   came  ^^"1    , 
about  the  year   IIO  or   109,  on  the  invitation  of  the   Greek  towns  ^/^ 
in   the  Tauric  Chersonese  or  Crimea,  which,  once  flourishing  and  Crimea, 
rich,    while    they   supplied    Athens    and    other    cities   with    com,  "O-109. 
had  gradually  sunk  into  poverty,  as  the  demand  and  the  security 
of    transport    failed  with  the  decline    of   Greece,    especially  of  the 
Athenian  empire,  and  Greek  ships  no   longer  cleared  the  seas  of 
pirates.      This  commercial   ruin   had   been    accelerated  by  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  which  helpted  to  spoil  their  market  by  encourag- 
ing- the  supplies  of  com  from  Egypt.     For  the  last  two  centuries  also 
they  had  suffered  from  increasing  encroachments  of  the  barbarous 
Scythians,  while  their  means  of  maintaining  their  defences  or  hiring 
soldiers    were     diminishing.       Such     trade    as    still    remained    was 
chiefly  with  the  cities  on  the  southern   shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
especially  Heracleia  and  Sinope  ;  it  was  therefore  natural  for  them  to 
appeal  to  Mithridates  for  help.     After  some  hesitation  Diophantus  Suceeu  <f 
was  sent  with  an  army  and  fleet  to  establish  a  Pontic  protectorate  in  ^"general 
the   Chersonese ;  and  not   only  were  the  Scythians  forced  to  confine  "  . 
themselves  to  the  centre  of  the  Crimea,  but  a  fort  was  erected  which 
became  the  city  of  Eupaiorium,  and  served  to  secure  peace  for  the 
Greek  towns.      A  second  expedition  established  the  Pontic  supremacy 
on  the  opposite  coast  across  the  Bosporus,  and  Diophantus  returned 
triumphant  to  Sinope.     It  required,  indeed,  four  campaigns  before 
the  conquest  was  fully  accomplished ;  but  by  107  Mithridates  found 
himself  sovereign  of  a  rich  and  populous  district,  as  considerable  as 
that  which  he  had  inherited,  with  excellent  harbours,  and  subjects  Exinuian 
who   were   skilful    sailors    and    good   soldiers.       It    would    supply  ^'^t, 
Pontus  with  com  and  fish,  command  the  trade  of  the  north,  and  pay  a^adom 
a   splendid   tribute   in    return   for  protection.      Moreover   his    name  nmiid  tht 
became  known  throughout  Greece,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  extend  Black  Sta, 
his  conquests, — to  the  west  up  to  the  Carpathian  mountains,  to  the  ">1-">S- 
east  along  the  coast  of  the  Maeotis  and  the  district  of  Colchis. 
Treaties  of  commerce  were  made  with   Iberia,  the  Greater  Armenia,  and  in 
and  Media  Atropatena  (a  vassal  state  of  the  Parthians) :  and  the  '*'"- 
Pontic  kingdom  was  itself  rounded  ofT  and  extended  to  the  upper 
Euphrates   by  the   annexation  of  Lesser  Armenia,  famous  for  its 
cavalry  and  archers. 

Thus  with  a  territory  neatly  trebled,  with  the  Black  Sea  almost  a  He/ean 
Pontic  lake,  with  an  army  trained  in  victory,  and  an  almost  inex-  '^Iz'"'"' 
haustible    recruiting    ground,    Mithridates    had    become   the   most  ^^ ' 
powerful  king  of  his  day.     He  soon  turned  his  eyes  to  western  Asia, 
where  his  character  as  champion  of  Hellenism  gave  him  the  required 
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pretext.  He  knew,  however,  that  this  policy  would  brin^  him  into 
collision  with  Rome,  a  power  which  he  had  perhaps  learnt  to  hate, 
when  in  1 1 6  it  withdrew  Phrygia  from  his  sway,  in  spite  of  the  bargain 
with  his  father,  and  though  it  had  been  administered  by  tbe  Pcntic 
king  for  more  than  ten  years.  Still  Rome  was  formidaUe,  and  he 
desired,  if  possible,  to  secure  his  objects  without  incurring  her  opai 
enmity. 

In  preparation  for  his  new  enterprise  Mithridates  made  a  tonrof 
inspection  throughout  Asia.  Everywhere  he  found  decaying  king- 
doms or  oppressed  populations  sighing  for  a  liberator.  The  centre  of 
the  peninsula  was  occupied  by  (he  Galatae,  a  loose  federation  d 
.  three  distinct  nationalities  (Tolistobogii,  Sangarii,  Trocmes),  each  sub- 
divided into  tribes  under  tetrarchs.  The  only  central  auth<»ily  wis 
an  assembly  of  300  of  these  tetrarchs,  meeting  on  fixed  dates  ir  i 
sacred  wood,  and  judging  cases  of  homicide.  It  had  no  pdilical 
functions,  and  each  tribe  managed  its  own  aflairs,  foreign  or  domestic. 
A  state  so  divided  was  necessarily  weak,  and  would  have  fallen  undrr 
the  influence  of  its  powerful  neighbour,  had  not  Roman  policy 
regarded  its  independence  of  other  Asiatic  powers  as  impeiaiive!]r 
necessary.  The  Galatae  were  still  the  best  soldiers  in  Asia,  and  the 
Romans  would  not  risk  the  loss  of  such  a  recruiting  ground. 

Paphlagonia,  a  smaller  district,  had  also  been  distracted  by 
divisions,  and  had  been  left  as  a  legacy  by  its  last  king  Pylemenes  to 
the  father  of  Mithridates.  The  Romans  had  fiirbidden  the  will  10  be 
carried  out,  and  the  country  was  again  split  up  among  petty  princes. 
Here,  too,  Mithridates  saw  a  chance  and  could  urge  a  claim. 

The  kingdom  of  CaPpadoCia  was  in  a  state  of  disorder.  Since 
1 90  it  had  been  a  faithful  ally  of  Rome.  But  in  1 30  the  death  of  \n 
king  Ariarathes  V.,  the  reformer  and  Philhellene,  had  left  the  legeocy 
in  the  hands  of  his  widow  Nysa,  an  abandoned  woman  said  to  ian 
caused  five  of  her  sons  to  be  poisoned  that  she  might  retain  her 
power.  Her  cruellies  provoked  a  revolution  in  135,  which  placed  bcr 
sixth  and  only  surviving  son  Ariarathes  Epiphanes  on  the  throne.  Hr 
retained  it  until  he  was  assassinated  in  i  1  i,  leaving  an  infant  son, 
Ariarathes  Philomcior,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  widow  Laodicc. 
But  some  in  Cappadocia  remembered  that  it  was  once  united  with 
what  was  now  called  Pontus,  and  looked  to  a  reunion  under  Mithri- 
dates as  a  security  against  the  miseries  of  the  past  twenty  j-ears. 
"  The  invasion  of  Mithridates  Euergetes  during  the  regency  of  Nj^a. 
the  marriage  of  Epiphanes  with  a  Pontic  princess,  his  murder  by  01* 
who  was  regarded,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  an  agent  of  the  king  of 
Pontus,  were  so  many  episodes  which  marked  the  progress  erf  the 
unionist  idea  and  prepared  its  triumph." 

The  other  Asiatic  kingdom  which  he  would  visit  was  Bituvwia. 
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Its  present  ruler,  Nicomedes  II.,  had  gained  power  by  the  murder  of 
his  father,  who  had  wished  to  disinherit  him.  In  s]Mte  of  this  he  was 
a  popular  king,  who  elevated  and  hellenised  his  people.  He  had 
been  brought  up  at  Rome,  and  posed  as  the  enthusiastic  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Romans.  But  secretly  he  bore  them  ill-will,  both  on  per- 
sonal and  public  grounds  :  because  his  accession  had  been  opposed 
by  them,  and  because  the  contiguity  of  the  Roman  province  gave  rise 
to  frequent  disputes  as  la  the  jurisdiction  of  the  publican!,  who  not 
uofrequently  crossed  the  frontier  to  exact  what  they  alleged  to  be 
due  to  them  from  his  subjects.  He  was  rich,  and  possessed  a 
powerful  war  fleet.  Mithridates  might  count  on  him  for  support  if 
he  ever  wished  to  strike  at  Rome. 

Mithiidates  bad  also  reason  at  the  time  to  think  that  the  attention  The 
of  the  Romans  would  not  easily  be  diverted  to  him.     The  Senate  and  ^' 


the  Optimates  desired  peace.     They  cared  little  what  n 


£ast,  so  long  as  the  Roman  territories  were  not  attacked  to  the  ios-9S- 
detriment  of  the  revenue.  The  straggle  with  Jugurtha  had  thrown  a 
lurid  light  on  the  weakness  of  the  army  and  the  corruption  of  its 
officers.  A  new  war  meant  fresh  power  to  Marius  or  some  other 
popular  favourite  dreaded  as  an  opponent  of  the  nobihty.  They  had 
also  enough  to  do  nearer  home.  The  Cimbri  were  pouring  into 
Gaul  and  threatening  Italy,  and  the  danger  was  not  at  an  end  till 
the  victory  of  Vcrcdlac  in  loi  ;  Sicily  was  being  threatened  with 
another  slave  war,  and  all  possible  troops  were  needed  at  home : 
the  East  was  almost  without  a  Roman  soldier,  and  the  field  was  clear 
for  bis  intrigues. 

Mithridates  began  his  scheme  of  aggrandisement  with  the  nearest  Miihri- 
and   smallest  of  the  Asiatic  districts.      He  formed  an  alliance  with  <'"'_"  "^ 
Nicomedes  of  Bithynia,  and  the  two  kings  invaded  Paphlagonia  with  j,^^^' 
the  intention  of  each  taking  the  pari  nearest  their  own  dominions.   Paphla- 
The  dispossessed  princes  hurried  olT  to  denounce  Mithridates  at  gmia,  104. 
Rome,  where  already  legates  from  Scilur,  the  Scythian  king  in  the 
Crimea,  had  arrived  with  similar  complaints.     The  Romans  were 
not  protectors  of  the  Scythians ;    but  their  complaints  helped  to 
warn  the  Senate  of  the  wide-reaching  ambition  and  strenuous  char- 
acter of  the  king.     Moreover  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  treaty 
with  Antiochus— " that  the  kings  of  Asia  should   not  set  foot  on 
Europe  " — was  held  to  apply  to  the  Crimea.    Accordingly  a  commis-  A  fommit- 
sion  was  at  once  sent  to  the  two  kings  demanding  a  restitution  of  the  ""^  ""^ 
original  stale  of  things,  both  in  Asia  and  the  Crimea-      Mithridates  Z™* """•'' 
was  not  yet  prepared  for  open  defiance.      He  promised  satisfaction  in 
the  Crimea, but  asserted  his  claim  by  inheritance  to  at  least  the  southern 
part  of  Paphlagonia,  called  Gangra.     Nicomedes  was  less  submissive, 
and  could  not  restrain  his  long  pent-up  bitterness.     Promi»ng  to 
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Papblagonia  in  &vour  of  its  rightful  sovereign,  he  at  once 
proclaimed  a  natural  son  of  his  own,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of 
Pylemenes,  asserting  him  to  be  a  son  of  the  last  Icing  of  the  vbok   | 
country.     In  addition  to  this  covert  defiance,  he  answered  a  farther 
demand  brought  by  the  commissioners  from  the  consul  Marios,  to   | 
furnish  in  accordance  with  his  treaty  a  contingent  against  theCimbri,   i 
that  the  Roman  publicani  had  left  him  no  subjects  to  send.     To   ' 
crown  all,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  commissioners,  the  two  kingi 
proceeded  to  occupy  Galatia. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Senate  sahcnitted 
quietly  to  such  defiance,  did  we  not  know  from  the  denunciations  of 
Satuminus  that  agents  of  Mithridates  were  dbtributing  lavish  biibes 
among  the  senators,  that  they  might  close  their  eyes  to  what  the  two 
kings  were  doing.  But  there  were  other  evils  in  the  Elast  »hidi 
demanded  redress  ;  and,  partly  perhaps  to  atone  for  their  neglect  in 
one  direction,  the  Roman  govemmeni  resolved  to  do  something  in 
another.  Ciliciaii  pirates  infested  the  seas  and  even  ventuied  to 
land  on  the  shores  of  Italy  itself.  The  orator  M.  Antonius  had 
Cilicia  as  his  'province'  in  103-103  with  proconsular  powei^  and 
was  directed  to  suppress  the  pirates.  He  occupied  certain  ports  on 
the  coasts  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  to  which  henceforth  a  propraeioa-  wv 
regularly  sent,  and  the  parts  occupied  by  the  Romans,  gradiEdlf 
extended  and  oi^anised,  became  the  province  of  Cilicia. 

Eventually  Nicomedes  and  Mithridates  brought  Roman  inter- 
ference upon  themselves  by  quarrelling  over  their  spoiL  Nicoronles 
began  his  encroachments  by  invading  Cappadocia,  Laodice  the 
queen-regent  was  a  sister  of  Mithridates,  and  appealed  for  protectioo 
10  her  brother ;  but  before  his  help  arrived  she  had  made  terau 
with  and  married  Nicomedes.  This  meant  the  virtual  annexation 
of  Cappadocia  to  Bithynia,  which  Mithridates  resolved  to  prevent  by 
invading  the  country.  Laodice  and  her  new  husband  retreated  inUi 
Bithynia,  and  her  young  son  Ariaiathes  VI.  was  established  on  tbt 
throne.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was  to  be  wholly  snb- 
servient  to  his  uncle  Mithridates,  who,  on  his  venturing  to  resist, 
demanded  a  conference  and  killed  his  nephew  with  his  own  hand. 
Though  not  daring  openly  to  annex  Cappadocia,  he  installed  one 
of  his  own  sons  in  it,  pretending  that  he  was  a  grandson  of  Arii- 
rathes  V,,  whom  he  had  brought  up  in  his  court  He  took  tbe 
name  of  Ariaraihes  Eusebes  Philopator,  and  the  unscrtii»k»os 
Gordios  was  made  his  guardian  and  chief  minister. 

It   was   while  in   Cappadocia  that   Mithridates  met   the  vetenii 

Marius,  who  had  come  on  his  voliva  legalio  to  the  Mother  of  ibe 

Gods,  with  the  double  object  of  cloaking  his  loss  of  influence  and  of 

seeking  occasion  in  Asia  for  the  war  in  which  altme  his  e 
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mam  unquestioned.     Mitbridates  employed  all  his  powers  of  pleasing  AfMri- 
to  win  over  the  femous  soldier.     But  Marius  was  not  to  be  moved.  ''^'"_ 
"Mak.t  yourself  stronger  than  Rome,  or  submit  to  the  ordere  <^^^"n" 
Rome,"  was  his  final  advice  to  the  king.     But  no  such  spirit  animated  cappa- 
tbe  Senate.     For  five  more  years  the  practical  supremacy  of  Mithri-  dada, 
dates  in  Cappadocia  was  allowed  (o  continue,  although  the  harsh  and  ">°-9S- 
cruel  admin isCiation  of  Gordios  provoked  more  than  one  popular  out- 
break.     But    Nicomedes  of  Bithynia   feared  for  his  own  territory  Jtabmsy  of 
from  the  growing  ambition  of  Mithridates,  and  determined  in  self-  Niamudes. 
defence   to   reconcile    himself  with    Rome.       Queen    Laodice    went 
thither  with  a  handsome  youth  whom  she  affirmed   to  be  her  third 
son  by  Ariarathes  Epipbanes,  and  consequently  the  true  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia  ;    while    Mitbridaies  sent  Gordios  lo  assert 
that   the  reigning  sovereign  was  really  the  grandson  of  Ariarathes 
Pbilopator. 

Public  feeling  at   Rome,  ho««ver,    was  now  beginning    to    be  Soman 
alanncd  by  the  encroachments  of  Mithridates,     Marius  no  doubt  StniUi 
had  enlightened  his  party  as  to  the  reality  of  what  was  going  on  in  ^2^1-, 
Asia.      The  Senate  therefore  passed  a  decree  ordering  Mithridates  gs-94. 
to  evacuate  Cappadocia  and  the   share  of  Paphlagonia  which   he 
had  annexed,  and  Nicomedes  to  withdraw  his  son  from  the  rest  of 
Paphl^onia,     The  same  decree  declared  Cappadocia  and  Paphla- 
gonia free.     The  Paphlagonians  quietly  resumed  their  old  govern- 
ment of  chieb.     But  the  Cappadocians  refiised  this  offer  of  illusory 
"  freedom,"  which  they  believed  would  mean  internal  discord  and 
ultimate  annexation    to    the    Roman    province,  and    obtained    per- 
mission to  elect  a  king.      Their  choice  fell  upion  a  noble  named 
Ariobarzanes,  who  adopted  the  title  of  Philoromaeus. 

Thus  Mithridates  was    forced    to    surrender   the    prize    in    his   Tigraxes 
fir^t   encounter  with  Rome.     But  though  yielding  for  the  moment  '^g'f  _ 
he  had  not  given  up  his  schemes  of  aggrandisement.     Next  time,  gJi^,'" 
boirever,  he  contrived  to  induce  another  to  confront  the  danger  in  cappadxia 
what  was  really  his  own  undertaking.      Of  the  two  kingdoms  of  <k  iht 
Lesser  and  Greater  Armenia,  which  had  been  set  fiee  after  the  'V^f''™ 
defeat  of  Antiochus  at  M^nesia  (190),  the  former  had  been  for  ^^'''*" 
some  time  incorporated  with  Pontus,  the  latter  had  remained  in- 
dependent, and  was  now  under  the  rule  of  an  energetic  and  able 
sovereign  named  Tigranes,   who  had  already  absorbed  the  district 
of  Sophene,  on  the  frontier  of  Cappadocia,  and  was    turning  his 
eyes  towards  Cappadocia  itself     With  him  Mithridates  negotiated 
an  alliance  through  his  minister  Gordios,  giving  him  one  of  his  own 
daughters  in  marriage,  and  persuading  him  to  attack  Cappadocia, 
then  ruled  by  the  recently-elected  Ariobananes.     Without  attempt- 
ing resistance,  the  feeble  Ariobananes  colleaed  his  treasures  and 
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fled  to  Rome,  leaving  the  couotry  in  the  power  of  Tignuies,  wha 
committed  it  to  the  regency  of  Gordios,  the  tool  of  Milhridates.  j 

Sa/ia  Once  more  Mithridates  had  to  yield  the  prey  which  his  iDttignes 

froprattor    had  won,     The  Roman  govemment  listened  to  the  appeal  of  Ario- 
a/Cilicja     batzanes,  who  had  not  come  empty-handed  to  Rome,  and  Locim  1 
with  the       Sulla  was  commissioned  to  restore  him.     Sulla  was  praetor  in  9}, 
mioraiiait     and  was  to  go  as  propraetor  to  Cilicia  in  92  with  the  special  chai^   ' 
ofAriatar-   of  restoring  Ariobananes,  and  with  the  understanding  that  his  chief   ; 
tants.  93.     Qijjgct  should  be  to  check  the  growing  power  of  Mithridates.     He 
look  only  a  small  force  of  Roman  soldiers,  but  having  quickly  secnitd 
lai^e  contingents  from  the   province  and   the  allied   kingdoms,  ad-    | 
vanced  into  Cappadocia,  defeated  the  troops  raised  to  resist  bin,   j 
expelled  Gordios,  and  proclaimed  the  restoration   tA  AriobananK. 
Ariaies         Having  penetrated  to  the  extreme  east  of  Cappadocia  Sulla  encamped 
*i«gof         on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  was  there  visited   by  Orobucs, 
^'"d'"a         'sga's  of  ^^^  Parthian  king — the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Aisacidi 
Ugati  la        canie  into  communication  with   a  Roman  officer.      SuUa  felt  the  io- 
Sulla.  portance  of  the  occasion,  and  the  necessity  of  impressing  this  gieii 

but  unknown  power  with  the  might  of  Rome.  He  received  the 
ambassador  seated  on  a  lofty  tribunal,  with  two  lower  seats  ananged 
for  the  Parthian  legate  and  the  king  of  Cappadocia  on  either 
hand.  And  though  Arsaces  afterwards  put  his  legale  to  death  far 
compromising  the  dignity  of  the  Great  King,  the  fact  remained  to 
the  credit  of  Sulla  that  to  him  first  the  Parthian  monairb  had  sen 
desiring  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  Rome.  It  seemed  the  crown- 
ing point  of  his  success,  and  the  presage  (as  some  necromancer  ni 
careful  to  tell  him)  of  his  future  greatness.  Asia  was  appuentir 
more  completely  in  the  hands  of  Rome  than  ever.  With  Paithia 
friendly,  with  Mithridates  and  Nicomedes  forced  to  submit,  aitd  vitli 
the  king  of  Cappadocia  wholly  dependent  on  the  support  of  the 
Republic  for  his  throne  and  safety,  there  seemed  to  be  do  quuttr 
from  which  danger  might  be  expected.  The  province  itself  was 
more  content  than  usual,  for  it  had  lately  been  governed  (94-93)  br 
the  honest  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola  and  his  still  more  noble  legate  P. 
Rutilius,  and  bad  experienced  a  temporary  alleviation  of  the  exaciiais 
and  cruelties  of  the  publican!.  The  Egyptian  and  Syrian  dynasties, 
so  formidable  in  the  past,  were  in  ihe  last  st^e  of  decline,  and  could 
never  more  raise  a  hand  to  contest  Roman  supremacy.  AD  seemed 
safe  and  quiet 
Effict  it  But  this  tranquillity  was  shaken  by  the  news  which  reached  Ab> 

^aa/llit  ^^  (j,g  g„j  £,f  m^  Qj.  [be  beginning  of  90,  of  the  outbreak  at  the 
in  Italy  Marsic  war.  The  Roman  troops  were  hurriedly  ordered  hotn^  and 
ftSS.  the  provinces  left  unprotected.     At  once  we  hear  of  Thradan  incor- 

sions  upon  Macedonia,  of  renewed  activity  of  Mithridates  in  Asia. 
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He  had  been  preparing  fleets  and  forces  for  farther  expeditions  to 
the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  but  his  preparations  were  not  complete ; 
and  again  he  induced  Tigranes  to  be  his  cat's-paw — to  invade 
Cappadocia,  and,  expelling  Ariobananes,  once  more  to  set  upon  the 
throne  Mithridatts'  own  son.  About  the  same  time  he  instigated  a 
revolution  in  Bithynia.  Nicomedes  II.  had  died  in  91  and  had  SnoluUeH 
been  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Nicomedes  Philopator,  a  cruel  '". 
and  cowardly  tyrant,  whose  bastard  brother  Socrates,  after  insti-  B''^"*^- 
gating  abmninable  executions  in  the  royal  family  in  the  apparent 
interest  of  the  king,  and  after  securing  the  support  of  Mithridales, 
retiied  to  Rome,  accused  his  brother  of  atrocious  crimes,  and  asked 
to  be  declared  king  in  hia  place.  Rejected  by  the  Senate  he  retired 
first  to  Cyiicus,  where  he  assassinated  his  sister  in  order  to  obtain  her 
pTtii>erty,  then  to  Euboea,  and  lastly  to  the  court  of  Mithridates,  just 
when  the  news  of  the  Marsic  war  had  made  him  feel  that  he  might 
do  as  be  liked  in  Asia  without  fear  of  Roman  interference.  Mithri- 
dates did  not  actively  assist  this  disreputable  adventurer ;  but  he 
allowed  him  to  enlist  troops  in  Pontus,  with  which  he  easily  defeated 
Nicomedes  III.  and  seized  on  the  throne  of  Bithynia. 

But  again  Mithridates  found  that  he  had  reckoned  too  confidently  M'. 
on  the  blindness  or  indifference  of  the  Senate.      Nicomedes   and  '^tnHlit^ 
Ariaiatbes  had  both  hurried  to  Rome,  and  found  there  the  crisis  of  'ZJI""' 
the  Social  war  already  past.     The  Senate  warmly  espoused  their  ^^^' 
cause,  and  a  commission  was  sent  to  Asia  to  restore  the  exiled  kings. 
At  the  head  of  it  was  Manius  Aquillius  {son  of  the  organiser  of  the 
province  in  139),  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  1 03-101  by 
his  vigorous  suppression  of  the  revolted  slaves  in  Sicily.     But  though 
a  brave  and  successful    soldier,  his  character  for  venality  was  bad. 
He   had    barely   escafied    being   convicted  of  peculation  after  his 
Sicilian  campaign,  and  was  not  likely  to  resist  the  siill  greater  tempta- 
tion offered  by  the  state  of  Asia. 

The  instnictions   given  to  Aquillius  and  his  colleagues  were  to  Nicomedti 
restore,  by  force  if  necessary,  the  two  kings  Nicomedes  and  Ariarathes  ""i 
to  the   thrones   of   Bithynia  and  Cappadocia.     They   brought   no  ^™"^*" 
troops,  but  were  to  have  the  services  of  the  small  Roman  force  in  the  raimd 
(Hovince,  augmented  by  the  contingents  of  the  allied  slates,  among  S9. 
which    Pontus  itself  was   reckoned.      To  the  surprise  of  all   Mithri- 
dates submitted.     He  does  not  appear  to  have  sent  the  required 
contingent,  but  he  did  not  resist  the  restoration  of  the  two  kings, 
which  was  peaceably  accomplished  in  the  spring  of  S9. 

Whether  this  proceeded  from  a  politic  desire  to  gain  time  for 
preparations,  or  from  a  real  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  Rome  in  order 
to  push  on  his  conquests  in  the  north,  it  would  have  been  prudent 
on  the  part  of  Aquillius  to  have  affected  belief  in  his  sincerity.     But 
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AquUUus     a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  in  fact  a  disapptHnlmeol  to 
ferca  on  a    J,im.      He  had  come  to  Asia  in  the  hopes  of  enhancing  his  repuiatiaii 
"'f'^"       as  a  soldier  and  of  enriching  himself.     Itdid  not  suit  him  that  Mtthri-    i 
Miihri-       dates  should  make  no  resistance.     There  was,  however,  one  method    i 
dates,  8g.     of  producing  fresh  complications.      Though  there  h&d  been  no  fight-    ! 
ing,  an  army  had  been  raised  and  kept  on  foot  for  some  months  and    I 
had  to  be  paid.     The  restored  kings  had  not  yet  had  time  to  fill  tbciT    j 
coffers,  and  could  not  find  the  money.     Who  should  more  justly  pay 
than  Mithridates,  who  had  made  Roman  interference  necessary  ?    U 
answer  to  the  demand  the  king  produced  an  account  of  the  smm 
already  disbursed  by  him  in  m^ntaining  good  relations  with  the 
Senate  ;  the  Romans  were  his  debtors  rather  than   his  creditmi 
AqaiiUus     Aquillius,  thus  repulsed  by  Mithridates,  demanded    payment  frtm 
suggests  to     Nicomedes  and  Ariobananes,  and  when  they  pleaded  thdr  inability, 
^'co'Kdes     advised  them  to  fill  their  exchequers  by  raids  upon  the  territory  di 
ianants  to    Mithridates.      The  advice  was   acted    upon  by  Nicomedes,   tboi^ 
fillagiiie     Ariobarianes  was  more  cowardly  or  more  scrupulous.      The  (bnner 
lands  gf       led  an  expedition  over  the  Pontic  frontier  to  the  walls  of  Amastiis, 
Poahii.        and  returned  with  sufficient  booty  to  repay  the  money  which  AquilliiE 
and  his  colleagues  had  raised  (h>m  Roman  publican!  and  banken 

Miihri-  Mithridates    acted    diplomatically.     He  ordered  his   troops  to 

''a'"  retire  before  the  Bithynians  ;  and,  when  the  raid  was  over,  one  of  his 

"""'      officers,  Pelopidas,  appeared  at  the  Roman  headquarters  demanding 

laiim  '''^  punishment  of  the  aggressors,  and  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  raid 

had  been  advised  or  connived  at  by  the  Romans.      Aquillius  and  his 

colleagues  parried  the  demand  with  equal  cautioa      "  We  will  not,' 

they  said,  "permit  Mithridates  to  be  injured  by  Nicomedes  any  rocm 

Mithn-       than  Nicomedes  by  Mithridates."     Thus  refused  satisfaction  Mitbri- 

dalts  dates  replied  by  sending  his  son  Ariara.thes  at  the  head  of  an  aimf 

"/^"^if        into    Cappadocia,  and    once  more   driving  Ariobananes  from  tht 

country.     Then  Pelopidas  appeared  again  and  informed  the  Romis 

commissioners  of  the  just  reprisals  taken   by  his  rnaster,  who  at  the 

same  time  was  sending  an  ambassador  to  Rome  to  complain  of  their 

conduct.      Still  he  offered  that,  if  they  would  even  now  give  him  jnsl 

satisfaction  for  the  injuries  of  the  king  of  Bithynia,  he  would  not  mly 

withdraw  from  Cappadocia,  but  would  also  supply  ships  and  men  to 

put  down  the  Italian  revolt. 

His  strong  Mithridates  was  now  so  formidable  that  the  Roman  legates  might 

faiition         prudently  have  listened  to  this  offer.      During  the  year  then  drawing 

'"  °^'  to  a  close  his  generals  had  conducted  a  successful  campaign  north  of 

the  Euxine  against  the  Bastames  and  Sarmatians ;  his  army  had 

been  swollen  by  enormous  contingents  from  Scythia  ;  his  fleet  already 

consisted  of  300  vessels  of  war ;  many  others  «-ere  being  built,  and   , 
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his  ivealth  enabled  him  to  hire  skilAil  pilots  and  sea-captains  from 
E^ypt  and  Phoenicia  ;  while  throughout  Asia  his  agents  were  work- 
ing successfully  in  securing  him  alliances  not  only  in  the  East — in 
Iberia,  Media,  ajid  Parthia, — but  also  among  the  Greek  towns  in  the 
West,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  in  Crete,  Egypt,  and  Syria. 

But  Aquillius  was  blind  to  the  terrors  of  such  a  coalition  at  Fiital 
a  time  when  the  energies  of  Rome  were  still  demanded  for  the  re-  demandif 
mains  of  the  Marsic  war.     He  answered  Pelopidas  by  declaring  that  g9""""' 
his   master  must  respect  the  fi^edom  of  Biihynia,  must   evacuate 
Cappadocia  and  restore  Ariobananes,  or   take   the  consequences. 
At  the  same  time  Pelopidas  was  ordered  to  quit  the'  Roman  quarters 
and  not  to  return  except  with  a  full  submission  from  the  king. 

Mitbridates  accepted  the  challenge  thus  haughtily  thrown  down.   War. 
and  in  the  spring  of  88  open  war  began.     The  Roman  and  allied  forces  f^'^  "f 
were  in  four  divisions.     The  Bithyntan  army  of  60,000  inlantry  and      ' 
6000  cavalry  under  Nicomedes  was  to  invade  Faphlagonia.     Of  the 
rest,  one  corps  commanded  by  Q.  Oppius,  governor  of  Cilicia,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  Aquillius'  colleagues,   Manlius  Mantinus,  was  to 
enter  Cappadocia ;  another  under  Aquillius  himself  was  stationed  on 
the  river  Billeos,  near  the  western  frontier  of  Paphlagonia,  to  support 
Nicomedes  ;  a  fourth  under   L.  Cassius  Longinus,  governor  of  Asia, 
was  posted  in  reserve  at  Gordiocome,  on  the  river  Sangarios,  near  the 
southern  frontier  of  Bithynia,  to  protect  Galatia  and  Fhrygia.      To  this 
attack  by  land  was  added  one  by  sea ;  a  fleet  of  vessels  belonging 
partly    to  Bithynia,  partly  to  the  province  of  Asia,  was  stationed 
(under    the  command  of  Minucius  Rufiis  and  Gaius  Popilius)  at 
Byzantium,  to  close  the  Propontis  to  the  Pontic  ships  of  war. 

These   preparations   occupied    the   winter   of  89-88,   and   when   Tkt  Itib 
hostilities  commenced  the  Roman  forces  collected  from  the  province  ""liii. 
and  allies  consisted  of  about  1 90,000  men.     The  army  of  Mithridates 
^thered  from  all   parts  of  his  extensive  dominions  was  superior  by 
nearly  100,000  men,  including  a  large  body  of  Greek  mercenaries, 
jo,ooo  cavalry,  and   130  scythed  chariots  under  the  command  of 
Crateros.      The  chief  officers  were  Dorylaus  in  command  of  the  picked 
corps  or  phalanx,  and  Archelaus  and  Neoptolemus  (apparently  Mace- 
donian mercenaries)  for  the  rest  of  the  army.     The  king  himself  was 
commander-in-chief,  and  showed  extraordinary  activity  and  vigilance 
in  every  department.     The  bulk  of  the  Pontic  army  was  to  muster  Diftai  of 
in  the  plain  of  Amasia,  on  the  south-west  frontier  of  Pontus.     But  '^, 
before   this   could   take   place   the   Bithynians   had   already  entered  ^"jf^""" 
Pontus  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Amnias,  where  they  were  met  by  a  string^ 
force  under  Archelaus  and  Neoptolemus,  and  after  a  slight  success  88. 
were  disastrously  defeated  and    almost   annihilated.     This  was   in 
the  eariy  sprii^  of  88,  and  Mithridates  was  prompt  to  follow  tip 
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the  advantage.     One   division  of  hh  forces  was  pushed  forward 
towards  Cappadocia  to  stop   Oppius,  while  the  main  army  croGoed 
Pa[^lagonia  by  forced  marches  to  attack  AquiDius  on  the  Billeis. 
Everywhere  the  prestige  of  this  victory  over  Nicomedes  stood  him 
in  stead :    the  Bithynian  outposts,  guarding  defiles   on  his  line  ri 
Defimicf      march,   abandoned  their  ground  directly  he  appeared;    Nicomedes 
Aquilltui,    himself   retreated  southward    to   join    L,   Cassius   at    GordioceoK; 
^^'.        and  Aquillius  found  his  Asiatic  auxiliaries  gradually  deserting  and 
^^r^  of     scattering  to  their  homes.     He  presently  felt  obliged  to  abandon  his 
iKe  Roman    position  on  the  Billeos,  and  to  attempt  to  join  his  colleagne  Cassiis 
firtti,  also.     But  before  he  could  tiavctse  the  distance  between  the  tm 

positions  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  Mithridates  caught  him, 
and  at  a  place  unknown  to  us,  called  Prolopacheion,  he  was  obliged  lo 
fight.  The  Roman  army  was  completely  defeated,  and  lost  its  camp 
with  10,000  men  killed  and  300  made  prisoners.  Aquillius  himsdf 
escaped  by  fevour  of  the  darkness,  which  prevented  immediate  purodi, 
and  crossing  the  Sangarios  arri\'ed  at  Pergamus. 
Cainui  Cassius  was  more  prudent.     He  distrusted  his  newly  enraDcd 

AfitHHeia  ^''oops,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Asiatics  and  the  firagments  of  the 
recently  beaten  Biihynian  army,  and  retiring  southward  into  Phrygi* 
posted  himself  in  a  strong  position  at  a  fortified  village  called  the 
Lion's  Head.  Here  his  distrust  of  his  Asiatic  troops  was  justified  by 
their  constant  desertion  ;  and  at  length  abandoning  all  idea  at  gmag 
Mithridates  battle,  he  dismissed  them  to  their  homes,  and  retired 
with  his  Roman  legionaries  to  Apameia  on  the  Meander. 
Suceai  cf  The  failure  of  the  Roman  interference  was  complete,  and  throagt- 

Miikri-        g^f  p^^^^  there  was  a  rush   to   seek   the   alliance  and   protection  ti 
''  Mithridates.      Aquillius  not  thinking  himself  safe  even  at  Pergaimis 

^Hfso'^n  '^''^ '"  Mitylene  ;  his  colleague  Mantinus  escaped  to  Rhodes  ;  Nico- 
commatd-  medes  and  Ariobananes  embarked  for  Italy  and  Rome ;  Casdas 
eri.  abandoned  Apameia  at  the  approach  of  the  Pontic  troops,  and  letiied 

also  to  Rhodes.     Oppius,  who  had  retreated  to  Laodicea  in  Carii, 
attempted  to  hold  the  town.     But  when  a  herald  from  Mithridaie 
proclaimed   to  the  townsfolk  that,  if  they  delivered  up  the  Rmuo 
general,  they  should  be  unharmed,  they  allowed  the  mercenary  troops 
Cafiurt  cf   to  escape,  and  led  out  Oppius,  preceded  in  mockery  by  his  lictois, 
Oppifti,         gj,^  handed  him  over  to  the  king,  whom,  hke  other  Greeks  in  Asa 
Minor,  they  were  ready  to  receive  as  a  deliverer  fixMn  the  heavy  ytkt 
of  Rome.     Mithridates,  however,  was  not  yet  prepared  for  acts  irf 
unpardonable  hostility.      Oppius  was  not  JU-treated  or  thrown  iolo 
chains,  but  was  merely  taken  in  the  king's  suite  ai  a  prisoner  00 
parole.     But  this  was  enough  to  impress  the  people  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  king's  power.     He  entered  the  Roman  province  by  ih* 
valley  of  the  Maeandcr,  and  was  eveiywheie  eathtuiiutically  n 
uirneob,  Google 
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At  Ephesus  he  embarked  on  board  his  fleet  and  proceeded  to  secure 
tbc  submission  of  the  islaads.  Chios  submitted  with  reluctance  ;  but 
the  people  of  Mitylene  handed  over  Aquillius  with  ready  officiousness.  and  if 
Mithridates  treated  him  very  differently  from  Oppius.  He  had  now  AqttUlua. 
resolved  to  break  openly  with  Rome,  and  the  punishment  of  one  who 
had  been  notorious  for  oppressive  exactions  would  impress  the  im- 
aginations of  the  people  whom  he  now  affected  to  liberate.  He 
exposed  him  therefore  to  every  kind  of  indignity,  and  at  length  put 
bim  to  a  cruel  death.' 

All  the  Greek  cities  were  now  stirred  with  the  hope  of  shaking  off  Tkt  Grtri 
the  burden  of  Roman  tax-gatherers  and  money-lenders,  of  Roman  'li^i-^" 
proconsuls    and   their   train.     In   some   few  the   richer   commercial  ^f^"' 
classes  still  clung  to  the  Roman  connexion,  as  well  as  some  specially 
favoured  cities,  such  as   Stratonice  in  Caria,  which  Mithridates  had 
to  take  by  force  ;  while  at  Adramyttium  in  Mysia,  though  its  Senate 
declared  for  Rome,  the  popular  party  massacred  the  Senate  and 
delivered  the  town  to  the  king.     In  the  greater  number  of  Greek 
cities  there  was  no  appreciable  division  or  hesitation  in  following  the 
examjde   of  Ephesus,   where   the  statues  in  honour   of  Rome   were 
thrown  down  and  the  royal  troops  welcomed  with  every  demonstration 
of  joy. 

But  a  stiU  more  terrible  blow  was  to  be  struck.     The  capture  of  Tii 
Stiatonice  completed  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  but  it  had  not  ■""J"'^^ 
relieved  the  cities  of  the  Italian  residents,  who  to  the  number  of  r^'^i,,-„ 
above  100,000  were  settled  in  them  as  members  of  the  companies  of  ^rq,  ss. 
publicani,  or  as  bankers  and  merchants.     Many  of  them  were  person- 
alty obnoxious  either  as  oppressive  collectors  of  taxes  or  extortionate 
money-lenders,  but  many  more  were  honest  and  peaceable  traders. 
Public  feeling,  however,  was  too  much  excited  to  make  distinctions. 
All  were  alike  regarded  with  hatred  as  the  representatives  of  the 
conquering  race  whom  tyranny  had  made  odious  to  all     As  a  question 
of  policy  they  presented  a  difficulty  to  the  king.     War  had  been 
determined  upon  early  in  88  at  Rome,  and  the  consiJ  Lucius  Sulla 
was  already  with  his  army  preparing  to  cross  to  Asia.      The  Italian 
residents  were  sure  to  be  a  nucleus  of  resistance  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  king,  and  the  support  of  the  Romanising  party  in  each  state. 
How  was  he  to  deal  with  them  ? 

He  was  not  long  in  deciding ;  and  having  decided  he  carried 

'  According  lo  soOie,  however.  Aquillius  lulled  himseir ;  according  to  olhen 
he  wBi  taken  Ihrougb  Asia  riding  on  an  ass.  and  forced  by  blows  continually  (o 
proclaim  his  name,  and  was  tinally  killed  by  having  molten  gold  poured  down  his 
thnML  In  Liclnlanus,  p.  34,  il  is  said  ihal  bis  resioration  to  liberty  was  slipu- 
laled  for  in  Itw  treaty  of  Derdanus  (84].  11  that  is  so.  ii  is  evident  tbat  his  real 
fole  was  unknown.      See  p.  635. 
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All  LaitH-    out  his  plan  with  great  adroitness,  so  as  to  avail  himself  to  tbe  loll 

f*^ing       of  the  popular  exasperation  against  the  Romans.     Secret  instructinu 

t*"™^  *"  "^"^  ^"*  round  to  the  governors  of  the  towns  whom  he  had  himself 

dt^k  on  a     Appointed,  and  to  the  magistrates  of  those  which  were  still  □ominaDy 

jixed  day      free,  that  on  the  thirtieth  day  from  the  receipt  of  the  order  every  LaOB- 

attdcastoat  speaking  resident,  without  distinction  between  Roman  and  Ita^an,' 

u^uritd,      wjjhout  regard  to  sex  or  age,  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies 

cast  out  unburied.     Rewards  were  to  be  oflered  to  slaves  or  debton 

who  killed  Italian  masters  or  creditors.     Slaves  were  to  have  ihdi 

freedom,  debtors  the  remission  of  half  their  debts,  while  sevtn 

punishment  was  threatened  to  all  who  gave  harbour  to  the  living  or 

burial  to  the  dead. 

Tht  ordir  When  the  fatal  day  came  the  horrible  order  was  almost  universallr 

ainait         obeyed.     Neither  shrine  nor  altar  was  allowed  to  shelter  the  ia^ 

i^tvtrsali)!  [ives.     From  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  of  Asclepios  at 

^^^'  Pergamus,  of  Hestiaat  Caunes,  and  of  Concord  at  Tralles,  the  terrified 

suppliants   were   torn   away  and   slain  within   the   sacred   predncts. 

Different  degrees  and  forms  of  cruelty  were  used  in  different  places. 

Sometimes  the  victims  had  their  hands  cut  off  before  being  slain ;  at 

Caunes  all  the  children  were  killed  in  the  presence  of  their  mothers. 

the  wives  before  the  eyes  of  their  husbands,  who  were  put  to  death 

last     At  Adramyttium  they  were  driven  into  the  sea  and  drowned 

At  Tralles  the  citizens,  not  willing  to  stain  their  own  hands  with 

blood,  hired  a  Paphlagonian  captain  of  mercenaries  to  carry  out  die 

Sonte  order.     Here  and  there  a  Roman  escaped  by  adopting  a  Greet 

euafi  to       dress  ;  in  a  few  places,  such  as  Cos,  Calymnc,  and  Magnesia  on  the 

"°^^-        Maeander,  the  rights  of  sanctuary  were  for  a  time  respected,  and  the 

Italians  managed  to  escape  to  Rhodes,  the  sole  Greek  territory  within 

possible  distance  still  holding  aloof  from  Mithridates.      The  number 

of  the  victims   is  variously  stated  from  8o,ooo  to  1 50,000,  wlufc 

1 5,000  slaves  were  rewarded  with  liberty.     Whatever  were  the  exact 

figures  of  the  black  list,  it  is  certain  that  the  slaughter  was  vtrj  large, 

and  that  the  property  collected  in  Pergamus  was  so  vast  that  Mithri- 

Tlu  eoK-      dales  was  able  to  crown  his  popularity  in  Asia  by  relieving  the  cities 

jiscaiioHs      from  tribute  for  five  years.     This  wealth  was  increased  by  other 

/       'ik^'     ^^^^  "^^  spoliation.      At  Cos  he  laid  hands  upon  800  talents  deposited 

tBjuni.  ^y  Jewish  bankers  in  the  temples,  and  ujxjn  the  treasures  of  a  ytMD% 

Egyptian  prince  (Ptolemy  Alexander),  whom  he  took  with  him  to 

Pontus.      It  may  be  true  that  in  some  cases  the  Greek  citiiens  were 

reluctant  to  carry  out  the  order.     It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 

that  in  no  case  had  the  Italian  residents  gained  the  friendship  and 

'  The  recent  enfntnchlsemenl  or  llie  Italians  perhaps  made  hhj 
between  dtiten  and  non-dtiien  difficult,  even  if  tl  were  desired. 
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esteem  of  their  neighbours  ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  in  the  majority 
the  massacre  was  in  the  strictest  sense  popular,  and  the  gratification 
of  a  long  repressed  but  burning  hatred. 

Having  thus  secured  Asia  Mithridates  proceeded  to  extend  his  MiikH- 
power  in  the  rest  of  Greece.     The  one  place  wliich  still  remained  ''"'", 
faithful    to  Rome  was   Rhodes  ;   and    therefore,  while  sending  his  [^^^  ^^ 
heutenant  Archelaus  to  Athens,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Athenians,  otcufiei 
he   himself  embarked  at  Ephesus  and  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  war  thi 
vessels,  carrying  siege  artillery  and  all  the  implements  for  attacking  P"""" 
walls,  to  that  island.    The  Rhodians  were  before  all  things  merchants,  "gg         "'' 
aitd  had  suffered  some  disadvantages  under  the  Roman  supremacy, 
which  had  deprived  them  of  their  continental  possessions  in  Caria 
and.    Lycia,  and  damaged  their  trade  by  opiening  the  harbour   of 
Delos  as  a  rival  to  their  own  in  146.     Still  they  were  cautious,  and 
had  no  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  Mithridates.      They  saw 
that  the  immediate  effect  of  joining  him  would  be  the  failure  of  their   T^ 
Italian  trade,  and  the  removal  of  Italian  merchants,  for  which,  even  fOiodmni 
if  Mithridates  ultimately  succeeded,  there  was  no  obvious  way  in  "^^'Zuo 
which  he  could  compensate  them  ;   whereas   if  the   Romans  should  ngmt. 
succeed,  their  vengeance  would  be  certain  and  heavy.     Therefore, 
thoi^b  they  bad  received  many  favours  at  the  hands  of  Mithridates, 
and  indeed  had  erected  his  statue  in  their  town  as  a  benefactor,  they 
determined  to  resist.    Their  fleet  met  the  king's  off  Myndos  in  Caria : 
but  though  superior  in  skill  it  was  inferior  in  numbers,  and  after  a 
severe  engagement  the  Rhodian  admiral  Damagoras  drew  off  bis 
ships  and  relumed  home.     Mithridates  followed  and  blockaded  the 
town  of  Rhodes,  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  island.     But  all  his  efforts  to  capture  it  proved  fiitile.     For  some  Miihri~ 
time  his  siege  artillery  was  delayed  by  contrary  winds  ;  and  mean-     "'''fi 
while  the  daily  skirmishes  which  took  place  went  rather  against  the  jhumUi. 
Pontic  fleet  and  army,  the  king  himself  on  one  occasion  all  but 
falling  into  the  enemy's  bands.     When  the  artillery  arrived  attempt 
after  attempt  to  scale  the  rock  or  batter  the  walls  failed,  and  after 
one  desperate  endeavour  to  effect  an  escalade  by  night  Mithridates, 
finding  winter  approaching,  withdrew  his  fleet  to  Asia  ;  where  having 
made  an  equally  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Pataia  in  Lycia,  he  removed 
for  the  winter  to  Pergamus,  which  was  now  to  be  the  capital  and 
headquarters  of  his  great  empire. 

Meanwhile  his  lieutenant  Archelaus  had  had  a  much  easier  and  Arthtlaui 
more  successful  task  in  European  Greece.     The  burden  of  Roman  'g.'*'^'"' 
sway  had  weighed  much  less  heavily  on  the  Greeks  of  Europe  than 
on  those  of  Asia.     Though  for  certain  purposes  Greece  had  been 
placed  under  the  supremacy  of  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  yet  its 
local  liberties  had  been  respected,  and  the  phantom  of  independence 
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preserved.  Of  all  the  republics  of  Greece,  amountii^  to  some  hno- 
dred,  none  had  been  more  favourably  treated  than  Athens.  Eves 
some  shadow  of  its  old  imperial  position  had  been  restored  to  it,  br 
allowing  it  to  possess  Oropus  and  Haliartus,  and  the  islands  of  Pairos, 
Scyros,  Imbros,  and  Lemnos,  and  above  all  Delos,  as  the  centn  of 
a  flourishing  commerce.  Yet  even  at  Athens,  though  not  without 
a  Romanising  party,  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  Roman  suprenucy 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  still  more  splendid  future,  and  a  disposition  to 
hail  Mithridates  as  the  messiah  of  a  restored  Hellenism.  In  (heir 
dreams  the  Athenians  saw  once  more  the  empty  basins  of  the 
Peiraeus  crowded  with  vessels  of  war  or  commerce ;  the  araenab 
once  more  replenished  ;  the  long  walls  restored  ;  the  Pnyx  filled  with 
the  ecclesia  of  a  powerful  republic,  making  treaties  with  kings  or 
dictating  measures  to  subject  states.  The  alliance  of  Mithridates 
seemed  to  offer  the  opportunity  required.  He  was  lord  <A  those 
regions  with  which  the  commerce  of  a  restored  Athens  would  be 
specially  concerned ;  and  he  and  his  father  before  him  had  for 
many  years  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  republic,  attested 
by  a  gymnasium  built  by  Euergetes,  a  college  of  BuptUorhlae  of 
which  Mithridates  was  patron,  and  by  numerous  offerings  in  the 
temples  of  Delos.  It  was  determined  to  send  an  ambassador  to  him 
at  EphesuE  to  olTer  the  friendship  of  the  city,  and  to  investigate  oo 
the  spot  the  state  of  affairs,  and  whether  it  would  be  prudent  ^  the 
state  to  commit  itself  farther.  The  ^ent  chosen  was  AristitM, 
son  of  the  peripatetic  philosopher  Athenion,  and  himself  a  philoso- 
pher and  rhetorician  of  some  repute.  He  was  received  with  the 
highest  honours  by  Mithridates ;  was  enrolled  as  one  of  the  king's 
"  friends  "  j  and  wrote  such  glowing  accounts  to  Athens  of  the  Pontic 
sovereign's  abilities,  popularity,  and  success,  that  on  his  return 
accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  slaves  laden  with  gold,  and  bearing  od 
his  finger  a  ring  engraved  with  the  portrait  of  the  king,  he  was 
received  in  the  Peiraeus  with  all  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  attended 
by  a  bodyguard,  lodged  in  the  principal  building — the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Delian  revenue — and  invited 
to  give  an  account  of  his  embassy  from  the  lofty  tribune  usually 
reserved  for  the  governors  of  Macedonia. 

The  oration  which  he  then  delivered  dwelt  on  die  wrtmgs,  real 
and  imaginary,  which  the  city  suffered  under  Roman  supremacy  ;  and 
painted  in  such  bright  colours  the  court  of  Mithridates,  whose  ante- 
chamber was  guarded  by  kings  and  crowded  with  ambassadors  from 
every  imaginable  country,  that  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement  the  chiiens 
rushed  to  the  theatre,  elected  Aristion  chief  minbter  for  war  {<rTpoTi)- 
■yo^  itrX  TO.  <m\a),  allowing  him  to  choose  his  own  colleagues,  and 
immediately   afterwards    declared    the    fitll    republic   restored,  it- 
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ounced   the  friendship  of  Rome,    and   accepted    the   alliance   of  SS. 
4itfaridalea. 

The  example  of  Athens  was  followed  by  nearly  all  the  slates  in  Tkeretttf 
Greece,  from  the  Achaeans  and  Spartans  in  the  south  to  the  borders  9^^^?"" 
f  Thessaly  in  the  north,  and  by  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  with  ^^'j"* 
lie  one  exception  of  Delos.     Besides  containing  a  large  number  of  exctft 
talian  residents,  Delos  owed  its  commercial  position  and  importance  Dtbi. 
3  the  fiivour  of  Rome,  which  it  might  easily  lose,  but  was  not  likely 
o  enhance,  by  a  change  of  allegiance.     An  expedition  sent  out  by  Failun  <f 
iristion,  under  the  command  of  another  philosopher  named  Apellicon  ■^'A""^" 
f  Tcos,  was  cat  to  pieces  by  Orbius,   a  legate  of  the  governor  of  ^^J^" 
Macedonia  or  a  resident  magistrate  at  Delos.      Apellicon  had  no 
nowledge  of  warfare  :  leaving  his  camp  without  proper  defences  he 
ras  surprised  and  had  to  fly  back  lo  Athens,  with  the  loss  of  the 
Tenter  part  of  his  ships  and  men.      But  shortly  after  this  repulse  of  Arrival^ 
apellicon  Archelaus  arrived  at  Delos  :  he  took  the  island,  put  to  death  Arc^laus 
Jl  the  Italians  and  many  of  the  Delians,  sold  the  women  and  children,  iaiitrf<u^ 
plundered  the  temples,  and  levelled  the  ciiy  to  the  ground.     HaJf  of  ofss. 
he  spoil,   indeed,  was  given   up  lo  the  Athenians  ;   and   their  chief  AOtnt 
nagislrate  Aristion,  who  now  joined  the  fleet,  was  treated  with  high  *™^  ,, 
lonour,  and  had  a  guard  of  2cx>o  soldiers  assigned  to  him.     But  it  '^^^z  zo 
oon  became  evident  that  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  Athens  thtkingaf 
lad  fallen  under  a  worse  slavery.     Aristion  was  practically  a  military  Pontas, 
iictator  or  tyrant,  himself  the  tool  of  a  foreign  king.      A  Pontic 
:arrisan  occupied  the  Peiraeus,  and  Mithridates  himself  early  the 
□Rowing  year  was  elected  chief  strategus,  with  Aristion  as  his  second 
□llcague.     Seeing  that  this  was  coming,  a  large  number  of  those 
'ho  still  favoured  the  Roman  alliance  left  the  city,  until,  alarmed  at 
he  number  of  emigrants,  Aristion  stationed  guards  at  die  gates  to 
:iU  ail  who  endeavoured  to  escape. 

Meanwhile  Archelaus,  established  quietly  in  the  Peiraeus,  received  Bstahtish- 
he  submission  of  all  Greece,     One  of  the  Pontic  lieutenants,  Metro-  '"^L^ 
ihanes,  seiied  Chalcis  and  secured  all  Euboea.      Thebes  led  the  gf^,^. 
'.efection  of  Boeotia,  in  which  Thespiae  alone  refiised  to  join.     The  daiis  in 
ipartans  and  Achaeans  brought  over  all  Peloponnese,  and  the  neigh-  Grace. 
louring   islands  followed   suit.      The  governor  of   Macedonia,    who  "''"*7' 
hould  have  interfered,  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  repulsing  an 
nvasion  of  Thracians,  who,  instigated   perhaps  by  Mithridates,  and 
ertainly  allied  with  him,  had  penetrated  as  iar  south  as  Epirus,  and 
lad  pillaged  the  temple  of  Dodona.     Before  the  spring  of  87  all 
ireece  south  of  Thessaly,  with  the   islands  of  the  archipielago,  had 
alien  almost  without  a  blow  under  the  supremacy  of  Mithridates. 
t  was  the  highest  point  of  his  prosperity.     From  being  the  king  of 
.  comparatively  insignificant  district  of  Asia,  he  had  in  six  months 
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become  master  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  all  Greece  south  of  Tbumo- 
pylae,  with  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  Tlie  power  of  Rome,  which 
at  the  beginning  of  the  yea.r  extended  almost  without  dispute  ovn 
all  these  lands,  had  been  entirely  wiped  out.  It  may  well  hare 
appeared  strange  that  the  Roman  government  seemed  to  be  laoKly 
submitting  to  this  di^race,  to  this  loss  of  temtorY  and  prestige. 
There  were  not  wanting  some  more  cautious  than  the  rest,  who  (on-  I 
saw  that  the  vengeance  was  only  delayed  and  would  assuredly  bH. 
Already  the  omens  were  said  to  be  bad  for  Mithridates,  and  i 
crowned  figure  of  victory  which  was  being  lowered  to  bis  seat  in  die 
theatre  of  Pergamus,  just  as  it  was  about  to  touch  his  bead,  bd 
slipped  from  its  cords  and  been  broken  in  pieces.  But  mart 
alanning  tban  any  omen  was  the  news  that  Sulla  had  avcrcHiic 
his  difficulties  at  home  and  was  on  his  way  with  five    l^ioos  lo 

Authorities. — See  p.  639. 
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SULLA   AND  THE   KIRST   MITHRIDATIC   WAK 

Sutxcss  of  the  quaestor  Q.  Bruttius  Sura  in  ihe  spring  of  87 — Sulla  lands  in 
£pinis  in  Ibe  eaily  summer,  and  marches  to  Athens — Revolution  of  feeling 
in  Greece— Siege  of  Aihens  and  the  Peiraeus(B7-86)—Lucullus  sent  lo  Egypt 
and  the  islands  to  collect  a  fleet  (86-85) — Capluieof  Athens  (86)— Destruction 
of  the  pEiraeiu — Battle  of  Cbaeronda  |86) — Unpopularity  of  the  govemmenl 
of  Mitbridales  in  Asia  and  revolt  of  Kphesus  (B6) — Dorylaua  defeated  by 
Sulla  at  Orchomenus  (85) — The  Romans  again  supreme  in  Gnxce — L. 
Valerius  Fbccus,  sent  out  10  supersede  Sulla,  is  murdered  by  Fimbria  (85)— 
Fimbria  overruns  Biihynia  (85) — Mithridaies  takes  refuge  in  Pitane  (85-84) — 
Arrival  of  LdcuIIus  with  bis  fleet,  and  negotiations  with  Mithridaies  at 
Pergamus — £>eatb  of  Fimbria  (84) — Return  of  Sulla  10  Italy  (83). 

When  Sulla  landed  in  Epinis  in  the  summer  of  87,  the  fortunes  of  Q.Bmttius 
Mithridates  had  already  received  a  check.     Metrophanes,  after  con-  f"^'     , 
quering  Euboea,  had  sailed  northward,  and  was  threatening  Deme-  t^priator 
trias,  an  important  magazine  and  place  of  arms  of  the  province  of  of  Maci- 
Macedonia.     Here  he  was  surprised  by  the    proquaestor    Bruttius  dimia. 
Sura,  lost  two  ships  with  their  crews  and  was  obliged  to  sail  away.  ^"''' 
Bruttius  then  made  a  successful  descent  upon  the  island  of  Sciathos,   t/uaui 
where  the  stores  and  booty  of  the  Pontic  army  had  been  collected,  spring  ef 
killed  the  slaves  in  charge,  and  cut  off  the  hands   of  free  men.  Sj. 
Returning    to   the   mainland   and    receiving    reinforcements    from 
Macedonia  he  marched  south,  and  met  Archelaus  and  Aristion  in 
Boeotia  near  Chaeroneia.      For  three  days  he  maintained  the  contest, 
driving  his  opponents  towards  the  coast,  until,  the  Pontic  army  being 
reinforced  by  some  Spartans  and  Achaeans,  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 
But  his  success  had  already  caused  a  revolution  of  feeling  in  Greece, 
and  by  the  time  be  had  met  Lucullus  with  Sulla's  advanced  guard, 
and  had  been  ordered  to  return  to  Macedonia,  the  cities  were  for  the 
most  part  ready  to  submiL 

Sulla  had  landed  with  five  legions,  or  about  31,500  men,  and 
collecting  reinforcements  of  men  and  money  from  Thessaly  and 
Aetolia,  was  on  his  march  to  Athens,  now  the  stronghold  of  the  Pontic 
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SuUa  forces.    '  When  be  arrived  in  Boeoda,  Thebes  set  the  example  rt  &nb- 

marcktt  ta  mission,  and  his  camp  was  visited  by  legates  from  many  other  parts  <rf 
jKBiwer  Greece,  asking  pardon  for  their  defection  and  promising  obedience 
rf  87.  ^^  ^^  future.     Before  long  Archelaus  could  count  on  nothing  south 

of  Thermopylae  except  Euboea  and  Attica.     There  indeed  Athens,    | 
influenced  by  Aristlon  and  the  Pontic  garrison  of  the  Peiiaeus,  dosed 
her  gates  and  defied  the  proconsul.     Sulla,  in  spite  of  a  tincture  li 
letteis  and  art,  was  not  the  man  to  feel  any  sentimental  wish  to    ' 
spare  Athens  for  the  sake  of  her  glorious  past  or  the  genius  of  bet 
Ht  poets  and  philosophers.     "  I  am  come  to  Athens,"  he  said,  "  not  to    ; 

conjSsciUii     study  but  to  subdue  rebels."     Nor  had  he  any  scruples  as  to  other 
treaiurei  of  ^^'^^^  placcs  in  Greece.     The  war  required  money,  which  could  be    . 
tit  umfUi.  obtained  from  the  treasuries  of  the  temples.     His  agents  were  son 
to  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  of  Asclepius  at  Epidauna, 
with  orders  to  bring  all  the  ofierings   that  were  of  value.      To  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  to  whom  belonged  especially  the  care  of  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  he  wrote  in  mocking  terms  that  the  treasuies  a 
that  temple  had  better  be  transferred  to  his  custody,  as  he  would 
be  able  to  keep  them  more  securely,  or,  if  he  were  obliged  to  use 
them,  would  be  able  to  repay  their  value.     And  when  his  agent, 
Kaphis  the  Phocian,  reported  that  be  was  awed  by  the  sound  of  the 
god's  lyre  within  the  shrine  as  he  approached  it,  be  wrote  back  word 
to  him  not  to  be  afraid,  for  singing  was  a  sign  of  joy,  and  the  god 
was  doubtless  rejoiced  to  hand  over  his  treasures. 
Si^t  of  He  found,  however,  that  the  difficulty  before  him  was  a  fbnnid- 

Aihtns  able  one.  The  long  walls  connecting  Athens  and  the  Pcitaeus  had 
P're^s  '*"'  ''^"y  years  been  in  ruins.  But  their  ntaterials  bad  been  used  to 
8J-86.  '  i^paii'  the  fortifications  of  the  Peiraeus  and  of  the  city  itself^  whidi 
was  still  surrounded  by  walls  more  than  five  miles  in  circuit,  sane- 
times  double,  with  huge  square  toweis  at  the  principal  gates,  able  in 
most  pans  to  resist  the  ordinary  siege  artillery  of  the  time.  The 
fortifications  of  the  Peiraeus  were  still  more  formidable,  as  they  had 
been  ever  since  the  time  of  Pericles.  A  wall  about  fifty-five  ieei 
in  height  and  fifteen  in  breadth,  built  entirely  of  hewn  stone  secured 
by  iron  clamps,  enclosed  the  whale  peninsula  within  a  circuit  of  about 
eight  miles,  and  cont^ned  an  almost  impregnable  citadel  on  the  beigfai 
of  Munychia.  Sulla  had  not  sufficient  forces  to  undertake  the  sic^ 
and  assault  of  both  these  strong  places.  He  therefore  contented  him- 
self with  leaving  enough  men  outside  the  city  to  prevent  the  ^lesi 
tA  the  citizens  or  the  introduction  of  supplies,  and  bent  bis  wbok 
energy  upon  the  taking  of  the  Peiraeus,  where  Archelaus  was  posted 
in  force,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  barboiu'  with  his  ships. 

To  supply  ntaterials   for  this,  not   only  were   the  tTcasores  sf 
the  temples  seized  and  converted  into  money  by  LucuUus  in  Pek»- 
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ponnese ;    but   requisitions  were   made    on    all   the  cities.       Long  The 
strings  of  mule-carts,  ten  thousand  in  number,  brought  timber,  iron,  Pfiratai, 
and  workmen  from  Boeotia  and  elsewhere.      When    that    proved  *'   ''■ 
insufficient  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cut  down  the  -sacred  groves,  and 
especially  the  trees  of  the  Academy — spared  through  so  many  genera- 
lions  and  so  many  hostile  occupations.     Still  the  mighty  walls  of  the 
PeiraeuH  detied  him,  and  the  construction  of  his  embankment  against 
them  was  interrupted  by  frequent  sallies  of  the  garrison,  in  one  of 
which  the  Roman  troops   were  only  saved  from  a  panic  by  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  legate  Murena  and  the  opportune  arrival  of 
a  fresh  legion,  which  had  been  engaged  in  collecting  timber.     Yet 
when  the  winter  came  neither  the  Peiraeus  nor  the  city  had  fallen  : 
and    Sulla  withdrew  his  troops  to  a  camp  between    Eleusis  and  StiUa 
Megara,  which  he  defended  by  a  trench  reaching   to  the  sea,  and  vrinUn 
devoted  himself  to  active  preparations  for  the  spring.     The  difficulty  'JJ,'"' 
of  taking  the  Peiraeus  was  much  enhanced,  if  not  made  insuperable,  g^f^  ' 
by  the  fact  that  the  king's  fleet  held  the  sea,  and  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  could  always  throw  in  provisions.     It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  have  shifis,  and  Lucullus  was  despatched 
during  the  winter  to  Egypt  and  the  Roman  province  of  Africa  to 
obtain  them. 

He  started  with  a  small  fleet  of  three  Greek  vessels  and  the  same  Lucuilm 
number  of  Rhodian  galleys,  and  made  his  way  to  Crete.     Having  '"  Bgyfi, 
secured  the  loyalty  of  that  island  he  crossed  to  Cyrene,  where  he  was  '^^^ig„j 
received  with  high   fovour,  and  asked   to   give   advice  as    to   the  n^  Aegean 
political  constitution  of  the  country.     From  Cyrene,  though  losing  Sea.Si-Sj- 
some  of  his  ships  by  pirates,  he  made  his  way  safely  to  Alexandria. 
The  lately-restored   king  Ptolemy  Lathynis  (89-81)  received  him 
with  royal  honours,  and  lodged  him  in  the  palace,  but  refused  to 
supply  him  with  ships,  not  wishing  to  take  either  side  in  the  contest. 
He,  however,  sent  Lucullus  with  a  convoy  to  Cyprus,  who  found 
means  as  he  was  coasting  along   Syria  and  Cilicia  to  get  ships  from 
the  cities.     At  Cyprus  he  learnt  that  the  king's  fleet  was  lying  in 
wait  for  him  on  the  coast  of  Asia.     He  contrived,  however,  by  a  ruse 
to  get  safely  to  Rhodes,  where  he  obtained  an  addition  to  the  number 
of  his  ships.     Thus  strengthened  he  persuaded  the  people  of  Cnidus 
and  Cos  to  abandon  Mithridates,  and  join  him  in  an  attack  upon 
Samos.     He  then  proceeded  to  Colophon,  which  he  set  free,  arresting 
its  tyrant  Epigonus,  and  expelling  the  king's  garrison  and  partisans. 
These  operations,  which  lasted  through  86  and  8$,  were  eventually  of 
great  service  ;  and  the  fleet  thus  collected  struck  the  last  blow  in  the 
war  and  gave  Sulla  decisive  help  at  the  supreme  moment :  but  for 
two  years  Sulla  leamt  nothing  of  them,  and  had  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  the  disadvantage  of  an  almost  total  want  of  ^ips. 
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With  the  return  of  sprintr  the  siege  of  Pelraeus  and  Athens  was 
pushed  on  with  new  vigour.  SuUa  was  specially  e;^er  to  take 
Athens  from  irritation  caused  by  insults  aimed  at  him  by  Attic  witi, 
who  jeered  at  his  blotched  face,  which  they  likened  to  a  mulberry 
sprinkled  with  meal,  and  satirised  his  wife  Metella-  But  thougb 
the  chief  efforts  had  been  hitherto  directed  against  Peiraeus. 
Athens  fell  first,  because  it  could  not  be  relieved  with  provisions  In 
sea  as  the  Peiraeus  could.  Traitors  within  gave  Sulla  warning  of  in- 
tended sorties  or  expected  convoys  of  provisions  ;  so  that  the  latter 
were  nearly  always  intercepted.  Starvation  was  imminent,  and 
people  were  seen  gathering  herbs  on  the  Acropolis  and  soaking 
leather  shoes  and  oilskins  to  make  food.  Tlie  gay  and  cardess 
Athenians  bore  privation  with  admirable  good  temper  and  unex- 
pected patience.  But  it  was  impossible  tbat  they  could  bold  (wt 
much  longer.  It  added  bitterness  to  their  sutTerings  to  be  told  thai 
Aristion — who  appears  to  have  quarrelled  with  Archelaus — was  still 
living  luxuriously,  and  had  wealth  stored  in  the  Acropolis,  whilst  the)' 
were  feeding  on  grass  and  leather.  When  members  of  the  boul£  and 
priests  entreated  him  to  have  pity  on  the  people  and  make  terms  whb 
Sulla  he  caused  his  archers  to  shoot  them  down.  Nor  were  his  dis- 
positions complete.  A  weak  place  in  the  walls,  between  the  Sacred 
Gate  into  the  outer  Ceramicus  and  the  Gate  of  the  Peiraeus,  was  in- 
sufficiently guarded,  of  which  Sulla  was  made  aware  by  some  of  his 
agents  overhearing  a  conversation.  The  few  sentries  fled  on  tbf 
approach  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  before  daybreak  of  the  first  ri 
March  a  sufficient  breach  was  made  for  Sulla  to  march  in  at  ibe 
head  of  his  troops.  For  a  while  the  town  was  given  up  to  all  the 
horrors  of  military  licence  ;  the  streets  flowed  with  blood,  the  air  re- 
sounded with  the  screams  of  the  dying,  butchered  in  the  agoia,  ot 
in  the  streets  and  houses  where  the  fiirious  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
work  their  will ;  while  many  who  did  not  fall  by  Roman  swords  pat 
an  end  to  their  own  lives  in  despair.  Sulla  had  indeed  forbidden  the 
town  to  be  fired,  but  it  seems  as  though  he  intended  to  denude 
it  of  all  inhabitants,  except  those  of  the  Romanising  party  who  had 
already  found  their  way  to  his  camp.  But  some  of  this  party  now 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  entreating  him  to  spare  the  town, 
and  their  entreaties  were  supfiorted  by  Roman  senators  in  his 
own  army,  moved  by  the  unique  fame  <^  a  city  in  which  pcrh^is 
they  had  themselves  studied  in  their  youth.  Sulla  yielded,  saying 
with  sullen  scorn  that  he  granted  the  lives  of  a  few  to  the  merits  of 
many,  the  living  to  the  dead.  The  contemptible  Aristion  caused 
the  Odeum  to  be  burnt,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Acropolis.  Here 
for  a  short  time  he  held  out,  blockaded  by  Sulla's  legate  Gains 
Scribonius    Curio.      Want   of  water,   however,  compelled    him    to 
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surrender,  but  not,  it  appears,  until  after  Sulla  had  left  Attica  for 
Phocis." 

The  MX  of  the  city  was  followed  shortly  by  that  of  the  Peiraeus,  Cafiun 
against  which  every  method  of  attack  had  as  yet  proved  vain,     A  "^ 
huge  earthwork  had  been  thrown  up  to  bring  the  batlering-Tams  and  T^'j^'"'' 
other  engines  on  a  level  with  the  wall,  but  Archelaus  undermined  the  Paratui, 
mound,  so  that  it  suddenly  collapsed.    With  difficulty  saving  their  siege  S6. 
apparatus,  the  Romans  dug  a  countermine  to  meet  thai  of  the  garrison, 
and  (he  soldiers  met  underground  and  fought  in  the  darkness.     At 
another  time,  having  set  firelooneof  the  towers  of  defence  and  knocked 
down  some  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  Sulla  sent  some  of  his  most 
courageous  men  to  scale  the  gap  ;  but  the  wall  was  undermined  and 
shored   up  with  wooden  props,  which  were  set  on  fire  by  tow  and 
sulphur  and  other  combustible  materials,  so  that  it  suddenly  gave 
way,  bringing  down  besiegers  and  besieged  in  indescribable  confusion. 
Sulla  brought  up  fresh  men  to  the   breach  ;   but  Archelaus  had  sufti- 
cient  reserves  to  defend  the  still  formidable  ruins  and  in  the  night 
to  repair  the  disaster  by  hastily  erecting  new  loop-walls  covering  the 
weakened  places  in  the  old.     When  Sulla  assauhed  these,  thinking 
ihat  not  being  thoroughly  set  they  might  easily  be  battered  down,  he 
found  himself  assailed  in  front  and  both  flanks  at  once,  and  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  his  men  from  the  narrow  ground  between  the 
debris  of  the  old  wall  and  the  curve  of  the  new.     The  fall  of  the  city, 
however,  set  free  a  large  number  of  the  besieging  army,  and  the 
attacks  on  Peiraeus  were  resumed  with   redoubled  fury.      The  walls 
were  50  continuously  battered   and  assaulted    that  Archelaus  was 
forced  to  abandon  them.      He  retreated  to  Munychia,  which  could  Tlu 
only  be  attacked  from   the  sea.     The  Rontans,  who  had  no  ships,  P™iic 
could  not  touch  him.     They  occupied  and  dismantled  the  rest  of  the  *°^/*™ 
Peiraeus,  while  Archelaus  remained  on  Munychia,  avoiding  all  direct  jUunyMa. 
engagements  with  them,  but  on  the  watch  from  it  and  from  his  ships 
to  cut  off  their  supplies  and  so  prolong  the  war.     Sulla  ordered  the 
Peiraeus  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  docks  and  magazines  bumt^ — a 
ruin  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

Both  he  and  Archelaus,  however,  had  soon  imperative  reasons  for  Sa/la  and 
quitting  Attica.     Sulla  was  called  to  the  North  both  by  the  necessities  ^'T*''"'" 
of  his  own  position  and  by  the  fact  that  his  legate  Hortensius  had  f^g^ 
entered  Phocis  with  a  corps  of  8000  men,  and  was  cut  otf  from 

'  AccOTding  to  Pausanjas  (i,  so,  4)  the  fall  of  Athens — by  which  he  seems  lo 
meui  thai  of  ibe  Acropolis — took  place  almost  simultaneously  with  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia.  so  thai  the  messengera  from  Curio  and  Sulla  mutually  nnnouncing 
the  two  events  met  each  other  on  the  road.  Appian  seems  lo  place  it  soon  after 
the  fall  of  (he  cilf, — at  furl  tiM  ;  but  Plutarch  says  (bat  Arislion  held  out  a 
considerable  {,t\rx*ir)  time. 
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retreat  and  unable  to  venture  forward  owing  to  a  Pontic  force  occupy- 
ing the  pa&a  of  Thermopytae  behind  him  and  besieging  Elateia. 

For  while  Sulla  had  been  intent  upon  Athens  and  the  Peiraeua  a  Tlu  army 
Pontic  army  under  Aslcathias,  a  son  of  Mithridates,  in  the  year  87  of^''^"- 
had  entered  Macedonia.     Finding  it  almost  bare  of  Roman  troops,  j-/,^" 
he  had  with  little  difficulty  reduced  the  province  by  the  spring  of  86  gtid  Man- 
and  established  governors  or  satraps  in  the  cities.     He  had  then  dimia,Sj- 
inarched  southward  with  the  express  purpose  of  attacking  Sulla  and  ^^- 
relieving  Athens.     Apparently  in  order  to  avoid  Hortensius,  he  had 
marched  tbrotigh  Magnesia  to  the  promontory  of  Tisaeuxn,  intending 
perhaps  to  cross  to  Euboea.     But  at  Tisaeum  he  was  taken  ill  and 
died,'  and  the  command  of  the  army  passed  to  Taxiles,  who  brought 
the  troops  to  Thermopylae,  and  sent  a  message  begging  Arcbelaus  to 
join  him,  proceeding  meanwhile  to  invest  Elateia,  the  next  strong- 
hold  in  the  way  of  his   march   to  Boeotia.      When    the  message 
reached  Archelaus  the  Peiiaeus  had  been  lost  and  he  was  occupying 
Munychia,  which  could  be  safely  left  in  charge  of  a  garrison.     He  Artkflaas 
therefore  seems  to  have  determined  to  obey  the  summons.     About  '^p^' 
the  same  time  Sulla  resolved  to  march  into  Boeotia  and    Phocis,  ^"_^       ' 
Attica  was  a   poor   country  and    cotild  not  supply  his   army  with  setoHa.Sd. 
food  ;  and  having  no  ships  he  could  not  be  certain  of  getting  sup- 
plies elsewhere.     His  own    position  also  was  now  most  precarious. 
Since  he  left  Italy  the  Cinnan    revolution  had  taken  place.     Marius 
indeed  had  died  in  January  of  this  year  (86),  but  his  successor  in  the 
consulship,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  had  been  named  to  the  command  of 
the  Mithridatic  war.     Sulla  was  not  yet  absolutely  recalled,  but  was 
to  remain  if  he  would  act  under  Flaccus.     But  it  was  well  understood 
that  it  was  intended  virtually  to   supersede  him  and  deprive  him  of 
the  credit  of  conquering  Mithridates.       It  was  all-important  for  him- 
self and  his  party  to  anticipate  this  by  striking  a  decisive  blow.      To 
do  this  he  was  anxious  to  effect  a  junction  with  Hortensius  before  the 
combined  armies  of  Archelaus  and  Taxiles  could  attack  him.     His 
own  forces   were   thinned  by  the  various   casualties  of  a  long  march 
and  a  wearisome    siege.     Taxiles,  whom  Archelaus  had  joined  at 

'  This  is  Appian's  statement  {Milk,  xxnr, )  There  ii,  however,  some  difficully 
islothc  prince  and  the  circumstances  of  hia  death.  Plularch  (£h//.  xi.)says  that 
.he  son  of  Mhhridatfs  serving  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia  was  Ariarathes.  and 
\Pomf.  juimrii, )  thai  in  some  secret  memoranda  of  the  king's,  which  afterwards  fcH 
mo  Pompey's  hands,  it  was  discovered  thai  be  had  ordoixl  bis  son  to  t>e  poisoned, 
lieinach  accepts  the  slatement,  and  supposes  that  ibe  kin;;  had  ordei^  his  son  to 
le  put  to  death  because  he  had  become  convinced  of  his  incapacity.  Appian, 
lowever.  (hrice  repeats  the  name  (cc  7,  35.  41),  which  is  found  In  an  Altic 
nscriptiou  (C,  I.  G.  964).  Memnon  (ap.  Fbot.  379  H.)  attributes  (be  operations 
n  Thrace  and  Macedonia  lo  Tallies  alone,  and  dwells  on  the  service  done  by  Ihem 
.0  Archelaus  in  the  Peiraeusby  securing  the  market  Tor  supplies  a(  Ampbipolis. 
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Thennopylae  by  sea,  had  an  aimy  much  superior  in  numbers  and 
furnished  with  numerous  cavalry,  war  chariots,  and  all  the  best  aims  ; 
known  to  the  EasL 
Junction  <f  Meanwhile  Hortensius  had  been  guided  by  Kaphis  of  Chaeraneb 
Sulla  and  round  the  foot  of  Parnassus  to  a  stronghold  on  a  pn^npitous  diff 
Hortentius  ^^^^  Tithorca.  When  he  heard  that  SuUa  had  entered  Phods  hf 
vaiUyoftke  descended  from  this  place  of  safety  and  joined  him  in  the  vtdle;  li 
CtpkisHs.  the  Cephisus,  and  the  united  forces  encamped  on  an  elevation  m  the 
early  plain  of  Elateia,  called  Philoboeotus,  which  commands  the  only  de£k 

summer  (^  between  Phocis  and  Bocotia.  They  could  not  descend  to  the  kvd 
ground,  because  the  enemy— still  engaged  on  the  siege  of  Elateia— 
were  greatly  superior  in  cavalry  and  scythed  chariots.  Sulla  there- 
fore was  compelled  for  a  time  to  look  on  passively  while  the  enemy 
harried  the  coimtry.  But  he  kept  his  men  so  rigorously  to  wtMk  ai 
diggii^  trenches  to  keep  off  the  cavalry  that  they  clamoured  far  i 
battle  in  preference  to  such  labours.  In  answer  Sulla  bade  them 
seize  a  hill — once  the  citadel  of  a  ruined  town  called  Parapotamii— 
which  was  an  important  point  of  vantage  on  the  road  to  Chaeroneia. 
Archelaus  saw  its  importance  when  too  late,  bul  failing  to  antidpole 
or  dislodge  the  Romans  he  attempted  to  march  pwst  it  and  reach 
Chaeroneia.  Sulla  had  men  of  Chaeroneia  in  bis  camp  who  entreated 
him  to  save  the  town.  He  therefore  sent  off  his  advanced  guard, 
who  outstripped  Archelaus  and  were  welcomed  as  deUvereis  at 
Chaeroneia,  and  he  himself  presently  followed  with  his  main  army. 
He  now  occupied  two  excellent  positions — Parapotamii  commanded 
the  road  back  to  Elateia,  Chaeroneia  conmianded  that  to  Tbebes  as 
well  as  a  branch  road  to  Opus.  Taxiles  and  Archelaus  were  caught, 
and  must  either  fight  or  retreat  round  the  lake  Copais  by  a  raad 
difficult  and  full  of  defiles,  leading  to  the  coast  opposite  Chalds. 
Tlu  iaIIU  It  was  in  a  narrow  valley  near  the  entrance  to  this  difficult  rooie, 

ofchatr-     between  two  hills  called  Hedylion  and  Acontion,  that  Taxiles  and 
onaa.  Archelaus  were  encamped.     The  battle  was  fought  between  Mooois 

Hedylion  and  Thurion,  inasomewhat  contracted  part  of  the  plain  o( die 
Cephisus,  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  the  war  chariots,  which  required 
a  considerable  space  for  charging  ;  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
day  the  Pontic  army  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  sodden 
attack  upon  the  rear  of  their  left  flank.  Some  natives  of  Chaeroneia 
had  guided  a  Roman  detachment  by  a  shepherd's  track  over  Mount 
Thurion,  which  brought  them  down  on  the  rear  of  one  wing  of  the 
enemy.  Not  only  did  these  men  themselves  inflict  considerable  loss  on 
the  troops  thus  attacked,  driving  them  in  upon  the  Roman  right,  where 
they  were  cut  to  pieces,  but  the  survivors  of  the  disaster  dcmoralistii 
their  own  army  when  they  rushed  into  its  ranks  for  safety.  Archelaus 
had  forces  nearly  four  times  as  numerous  as  those  of  Sulla, — amounting 
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to  60,000,  while  Sulla  had  1 5,000  infontry  and  I  Joo  cavalry, — but  they 

were  a  motley  throng  of  various  nationality,  and  though  capable  of 

obstinate   resistance  if  brought  to  bay,   were  no  match  for  Roman 

legions,  if  their  cavalry  ^led  from  want  of  space,  or  if  the  phalanx — 

ihc  nucleus  of  the  whole  anny — was  broken.     Both  of  these  circum- 

siances  occurred  at  Chaeroneia  :  and  after  some  severe  fighting  the 

whole  army  became  a   disorganised   mass,  rushing  for  safety  to  the 

camp  froni   which  they  had  issued  in  the  morning,  followed  and 

butchered  almost  without  resistance  by  the  victorious  Romans,  who 

ire  asserted  by  Sulla  to  have  lost  but  twelve  men.      The  slai^hter 

iras  continued  in  the  captured  camp,  and  the  survivors  were  obliged 

to  light  &lse  watch-fires  and  entice  into  the  same  death-trap  some  of 

their  own  men  who  had  been  foraging.     Out  of  an  army  of  60,000, 

abooi  10,000  managed  to  escafie  with  Archelaus    round  the  lake  Anhtlaia 

Copais  to  the  Euripus,  and  to  cross  to  Chalcis.     From  this  place  "ca^i  lo 

he  carried  on  a  kind  of  piratic  war,  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Pelo-  '■*'*"• 

ponnesus  and  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  from  which  he  destroyed  some 

<rfthe  ships  employed  to  transport  the  army  of  Flaccus  into  Epirus. 

But  the  victory  of  Chaeroneia  had  secured   Sulla's  position  in  SuUa  in 
Greece,  though  fruitless  in  regard  lo  the   immediate  prosecution  of  Gmcea/ler 
iliewar,  since  he  had  not  sufficient  force  to  enable  him  to  venture  'rlj^    "^ 
into  Asia  to  attack  Mithridates  himself.     The  next  month  or  two  ^j^,-^ 
•CTe  devoted  to  refreshing  and  recruiting  his  army,  lo  the  celebration  loiter  pari 
of  his  victory  by  trophies  and  splendid  games  outside  Thebes,  and  to  ofSS. 
ponishing  those  who  had  joined  the  rebellion.     Thus  at  Athens,  to 
■hich  he  returned  for  a  time,  Sulla  condemned  to  death  Arislion 
uA  all  who  had  served  as  his  bodyguard  or  had  held  any  office 
during  the  rebellion,  and  confiscated  their  property.     The  freedom 
of  Athens  was  restored,  but  all  citizens  who  had  remained  in  the  city 
vere  to  be  disfranchised  for  life.     Delos  was  given  back  to  her,  but 
the  territory  of  Oropus  was  assigned  to  the  temple  of  Amphiaraos, 
probably  in  compensation  for  treasures  appropriated  by  Sulla,  and  in 
gratitude  for  favourable  oracles   before  the   battle  of  Chaeroneia, 
Thebes  also  was  punished  far  its  defection  vithout  regard  lo  its  early  KiiiH  <^ 
return  to  its  duly.    Half  its  territory  was  confiscated,  and  the  revenues   W**"- 
from  it  assigned  to   compensate   the   treasuries   of   the  temples  of 
De^i,  Olympia,  and  Epidaurus,  which  Sulla  had  emptied. 

Meanwhile  a  change  of  feeling  had  been  taking  place  in  Asia.  Tit  mle  ^ 
The  government  of  the  king,  conducted  as  that    of  the  Attalids  ^'*^' 
from  Pergamus,  was  at  first  liberal  and  popular.     A  general  relief  ^^^ '" 
tom  imposts,  a  respect  for  ancient  institutions  and  for  the  rights  of  8S-S6. 
!«iictiiary,  large  subventions  from  the  royal  exchequer  in  relief  of 
distress  caused  by  earthquakes  or  other  disasters,  seemed  lo  secure 
'be  cheetAiI  allegiance  of  all  and  to  promise  an  era  of  peace  and 
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happiness.  But  though  only  one  city.  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  stiB 
openly  held  out  against  the  royal  authority,  yet  in  many  other  oTtbe 
Greek  towns  there  was  secretly  a  strong  Romanising  party,  gaieially 
consisting  of  those  who  had  been  most  infltiential  in  politics  or  most 
successful  in  commerce.  Their  hostihty  or  distrust  had  been  natm- 
ally  roused  by  the  measures  of  the  king,  meant  to  conciliate  the  knrcr 
orders,  such  as  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  the  general  enfranchise- 
Grieuama  ment  of  slaves  who  had  betrayed  their  masters.  Nor  did  the  king's 
in  Asia.  yoke  prove  lighter  than  that  of  the  Romans  ;  for  although  taxes  stn 
lessened  military  service  was  as  rigorous  and  more  ctmstanL  Laift 
conscriptions  were  needed  for  the  wars  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece.  The  success  of  Sulla  and  the  fell  of  Athens  gave  a  vent  lo 
this  discontent,  and  by  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chaenmeia  mattcn 
were  ripe  for  change.  By  an  elaborate  system  of  esfnonage  the  kin; 
was  kept  aware  of  what  was  going  on ;  and  the  ferocious  measorcs 
which  he  took  to  secure  himself,  the  frequent  execution  of  real  or 
suspected  conspirators,  the  massacre  of  Galatian  tetrarchs  with  ihdr 
fomilies,  whom  he  had  forced  to  come  as  hostages  to  Pergamns,  and 
the  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chios  on  a  frivolous  pretext, 
irritated  and  alarmed  the  Greek  communities. 
Bphtsus  The  fhst  movement  was  at  Ephesus.     After  the  cmd  treatment 

abandoHs  (,f  Chios,  Zenobius,  the  agent  for  the  execution  of  the  decree,  laoded 
1^  *i«g.  gj  Ephesus  and  summoned  an  assembly  of  citizens  fi>r  the  neit 
day.  A  rumour  spread  among  the  people  that  the  &te  of  Chios  was 
in  store  for  them.  Instigated  by  the  chiefe  of  the  Romanisii^ 
party,  they  dragged  Zenobius  from  his  bed  and  put  him  to  death ; 
and  a  decree  was  passed  with  enthusiasm  renouncing  allegiance  to 
Mithridates,  whom  it  declared  to  have  possessed  himself  of  E[dKstB 
by  treachery,  and  proclaiming  their  unchanging  loyalty  to  Rdok, 
which  it  asserted  the  citizens  to  have  always  retained,  while  yidcb% 
to  superior  force.'-  The  example  of  Ephesus  was  followed  by  ixlKr 
Tke  Hitg's  towns,  and  a  general  defection  was  only  arrested  by  measures  td  gnat 
maiHns.  severity  in  the  case  of  those  cities  which  the  king  was  able  to  lake; 
and  finally  by  a  decree  declaring  all  Greek  cities  which  had  remainoi 
foithiiil  free,  debts  abolished,  slaves  hberated,  and  metics  fuD  dtims. 
This  for  a  time  engaged  the  lower  classes  in  the  several  dries  on  his 
side,  for  fear  of  the  revocation  of  such  a  decree,  T^ich  wmild  li 
course  follow  the  return  of  Roman  rule. 

To  secure  his  influence,  however,  the  king  knew  that  he  must  be 
NciB  army  successful  in  Greece.  An  anny  of  70,000  was  ag^n  raised,  indud- 
from  Asia  jng  io,ooo  cavalry  and  70  scythed  chariots.  It  was  carefully  sdected 
"^r"^,  and  placed  under  the  conunand  of  Dorylaus,  a  trusted  friend  and 
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councillor.  Sailing  to  Euboea  Dorylaus  joined  Archelaus  and  the 
survivors  of  Chaeroneia,  and  the  two  made  descents  upon  tbc  coast 
of  Boeotia  and  recovered  the  allegiance  of  several  towns. 

This  brought  Sulla  back  into  Boeotia.  Soon  after  the  battle 
or  Chaeroneia  he  had  learnt  that  the  consul  L.  Valerius  Flacctu,  Sulia  and 
appointed  in  his  place  to  the  chief  conunand  in  the  Mithridalic  war,  Flaccui. 
was  marching  with  two  legions  through  Thessaly.  He  resolved  not 
lo  accept  the  secondary  place  thus  left  to  him,  and  marched  towards 
Thessaly  to  meet  him.  He  came  upon  bis  advanced  guard  at 
Melitaea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Orthrys,  on  the  road  from  PharsaJus. 
Flaccus  bad  already  made  himself  so  offensive  to  his  men  by  severity 
and  greed  that  they  to  a  la^e  extent  deserted  to  Sulla, — an  example 
which  would  have  been  followed  by  larger  numbers  still  but  for  the 
exertions  of  the  consul's  legale  Fimbria,  who,  though  a  man  of  violent 
and  unreasonable  character,  possessed  ability  and  influence.  Flaccus, 
however,  gave  up  the  idea  of  marching  into  Greece  to  take  over 
Sulla's  army  or  attack  him,  and  turned  northwards  to  the  Hellespont 
Sulla  wished  to  follow  him,  but  urgent  messages  came  from  Boeotia 
announcing  the  arrival  of  Dorylaus,  the  defection  of  the  Boeotian 
towns,  and  depredations  of  the  Pontic  army.  In  all  baste  he  repassed 
the  defile  of  Thermopylae  and  marched  back  into  Boeotia. 

The  struggle  there  was  short  and  decisive.  Archelaus,  with  his  Baiilt  of 
experience  of  Roman  troops,  advised  that  they  should  avoid  a  regular  Orcho- 
engagement.  But  Dorylaus  was  intoxicated  with  the  easy  successes  ^^"'„  gf 
already  obtained  and  anxious  to  measure  swords  with  Sulla.  His  first  s6. 
encounter,  however,  which  took  place  at  Tilphasium,  a  hiU  and  town 
on  the  south  of  the  lake  Copais,  between  Coroneia.  and  Haiiartus,  con- 
vinced him  of  his  mistake.  He  too  was  now  anxious  to  avoid  an  en- 
gagement, and  hoped  rather  to  wear  out  Sulla  by  protracting  the  war 
with  all  its  attendant  expenses.  He  therefore  selected  a  position  which 
he  thought  favourable.  This  was  the  plain  of  Orchomenus  on  the 
west  of  the  lake,  not  fiir  from  the  battle-field  of  Chaeroneia,  but  much 
wider  and  more  open,  where  his  cavalry  and  chariots  would  have  full 
play,  and  would  deter  the  Roman  legioits  from  attacking  his  camp. 
It  proved  a  fatal  selection.  To  prevent  the  excursions  of  the 
cavalry,  Sulla  at  once  began  digging  a  network  of  trenches  ten  feet 
wide,  which  he  pushed  gradually  up  to  the  enemy's  camp.  The 
cavalry  sent  to  interrupt  Ihe  work  gained  some  success  at  first  against 
the  companies  of  Roman  infantry  posted  to  defend  the  diggers.  But 
an  incipient  panic  was  prevented  by  Sulla,  who  flung  himself  firom 
his  horse,  and  seizing  a  standard  rushed  into  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
shouting  out,  "Soldiers,  if  asked  where  you  abandoned  your 
general,  say  at  Orchomenus."  He  was  followed  by  his  principal 
officers,  and  their  example  sufficed  to  shame  or  encourage  the  rest. 
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The  main  army  having  now  come  on  to  the  ground,  the  ranks  >ere 
soon  reformed,  and  presented  a  solid  wall  of  defence.  The  eneiny's 
cavalry  dashed  themselves  to  pieces  on  the  serried  ranks  of  the 
legions,  and  fell  in  immense  numbers.  The  Pontic  archers  chiijed 
by  the  legions  fought  desperately,  using  their  arrows  as  daggen  when 
they  could  no  longer  shoot  ;  so  that  by  the  evening  the  field  «ai 
covered  with  nearly  i  j,ooo  dead,  among  whom  was  a  son  or  sonjn- 
law  of  Archetaus.  The  survivors  took  refuge  in  their  camp,  but  were 
entirely  surrounded,  and  had  no  way  out  except  across  the  lake. 
Next  morning  Sulla  b^an  another  trench,  to  complete  the  dr- 
cumvaltation,  which  they  vainly  tried  to  iniemipL  When  it  vis 
finished  be  gave  the  signal  for  an  assault  The  Romans  scaM 
the  vallum  and  another  butchery  began.  Some  who  endeavoured 
to  escape  by  swimming  in  the  lake  were  slain  by  arrows  and  javelins ; 
so.that  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  200  years  afterwards,  bows,  swoids. 
helmets  and  coats  of  mail  were  still  found  in  the  mud  at  the  bottmn 
As  many  as  50,000  are  said  to  have  perished,  and  25,000  prisonen 
were  sold  by  military  auction  after  the  battle. 

Dorylaus  and  Archelaus  escaped  to  Chalcis :  but  the  question 
of  supremacy  in  Greece  was  settled.  Archelaus  recalled  sudi 
Pontic  garrisons  as  still  held  Greek  towns  to  Chalcis,  and  the  connti)' 
was  once  more  in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  The  eSect  was  M 
once  felt  in  Asia.  The  Galatians  expelled  the  Pontic  satrap :  their 
example  was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  Asiatic  Greeks ;  and 
Mithridates  was  only  saved  from  an  immediate  attack  by  SalU's 
lack  of  ships.  He  had  not  enough  even  to  cross  to  Chalcis,  and  had 
to  content  himself  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  revolted  Boeotiaiu- 
But  if  he  was  not  to  be  anticipated  by  Flaccus  in  defeating  Mithri- 
dates he  must  have  a  fleet  No  news  had  yet  come  of  Lucullus  ;  and 
when  he  went  into  winter  quarters  he  began  shipbuilding  for  himself 

Meanwhile,  Flaccus  had  made  his  way  to  the  Bosporus  througb 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  pillaging  the  towns  and  enslaving  the  pe<^ 
without  mercy.  Philippi  was  taken ;  the  royal  army  besieging 
.  Abdera  fled,  and  he  reached  the  loyal  town  of  Byiantium  in  time  <o 
take  up  his  winter  quarters  outside  the  walls.  But  the  unpopularir.' 
of  Flaccus  had  been  increased  on  the  march.  Grasping  and 
unscrupulous  himself,  he  had  been  severe  in  punishing  similar 
conduct  among  the  men  :  and  while  he  was  in  Byzantium,  negotiating 
with  shipowners  for  a  pass^e  across  the  Bosporus,  they  broke  oat 
almost  into  open  mutiny.  He  tried  to  remedy  this  by  dividii^ 
them,  sending  the  advanced  guard  under  Fimbria  across  to  Chalcedoo. 
But  a  quarrel  between  Fimbria  and  the  quaestor  about  bOlenng 
the  soldiers,  having  been  referred  to  Flaccus,  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  quaestor.      Fimbria,  after  threatening  10  return  to  Rome,  and 
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being  thereupon  deposed  from  the  conunand  of  the  cavalry,  pro- 
moted another  mutiny.     Flaccus  fled  for  his  life  to  Nicomedia,  where 
Fimbria  discovered  and  put  him  to  death.     It  cannot  be  supposed  Murdtrof 
that  the  murder  of  a  proconsul  by  his  legatus  was  approved  by  the  Placets, 
Senate,  but  the  dislike  of  the  dominant  party  to  Sulla  was  stronger  ^-f- 
thaji  any  other  feeling.     Fimbria  was  not  recalled  and,  though  he  was 
repudiated  by  Sulla  and  Lucullus  (who  presently  arrived  with  his  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor),  it  was  less  perhaps  as  a  murderer  than 
as  the  agent  of  the  party  of  Cinna.     But  the  change  in  the  conunand 
of  the  army  thus  made  added  to  its  eflectiveness.     Fimbria  was 
abler  and   more   active   than    Flaccus,    and   a   series   of  successes  Staciss  ^ 
against  the  younger   Milhridaies  and   other  officers  of  the  king  in  Pimiria 
Bithynia    seemed   to    promise    a    speedy    teimination    of    the    war.  *" 
Nicomedia  was  carried  by  assault,  and  other  towns  in  Bithynia  were        ■'' 
terrified  into  submission.     Mithridates  was  in  instant  expectation  of  Miikri. 
being  besieged  in  Pergamus,  and  retired  10  the  harbour  town  at  daiti  in 
Pilane.      Whether  Fimbria  could  force  him   to  surrender  depended  fit^"'- 
on  the  action  of  the  fleet  of  Lucullus.     But  Lucullus  refused  to  co-  Lucullus 
operate  with  Fimbria,  and  it  was  Sulla,  therefore,  who  with  his  own  i"'"  ""^ 
ships  and  those  of  Lucullus  could  come  at  any  time  to  Asia,  that  '^^f'"" 
Mithridates  had  to  fear.      Early  in  84  a  message  came  from  Archelaus  ^,„^-a_ 
requesting  a  conference.     Sulla's  political  position  at  the  time  made 
it  of  primary  importance  to  him  to  end  the  war.      His  refusal  10  act 
under  Flaccus  had  been  answered  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  proposed 
by  Cinna,  declaring  him  a  public  enemy  and  depriving  him  of  his  SulSa 
command:  his  town  house  had  been   pulled  down,  his  wife  and  declared  a 
children  forced  to  fly  ;  and  with  them  came  to  his  camp  in  Thessaly  ^"ti',  S3. 
a  large  number  of  the  Optimates,  who  believed  themselves  no  longer 
safe  at   Rome.     And  now  this  same  Senate  preferred  to  keep  a 
murderer  like  Fimbria  in  command  rather  than  acknowledge  him. 
It  was  time  to  make  an  end  of  the  war  and  to  return  in  force  to  Italy. 
He  therefore  agreed  to  receive  Archelaus  at  Delium. 

After  the  usual  attempts  to  beat  each  other  down  by  arrc^ant  Pntim- 
language  preliminaries  were  agreed  upon.     The  king  was  to  abandon  'larUs  cf 
all  conquests  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  war ;   to  surrender  ^^f "' 
the    province    of    Asia ;    to   evacuate    Bithynia   and    Cappadocia,  g, 
and   in   return  was  lo  be  guaranteed  in  the  rest  of  his   dominions 
as    "a  friend"  of  Rome.       He  was  to  furnish   Sulla  with  seventy 
decked  vessels,  with  crews  and  provisions,  and  500  archers  ;  prisoners, 
hostages,  and  deserters  to  be  mutually  restored.*     The  population 

■  Liciaianns  menlions  among  tho«  to  be  restored  M'.Aquillios  and  Q. 
Oppiiu.  But  according  to  all  other  authorilies  AquilJius  bad  been  put  10  death 
long  ago.  If  it  is  true  that  bii  name  was  mention«i  In  the  prelimiDarie*.  we  moil 
eiiher  suppose  thai  Sulla  did  not  know  of  his  dealh  and  Ihat  Archdaui  dared  not 
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of  Chios,  removed  to  the  Black  Sea,  were  to  be  alhrned  to  retsrn 
home,  as  well  as  the  families  driven  from  Macedonia,  while  Snlb  was 
to  grant  an  amnesty  to  the  cities  in  Asia  which  had  sided  with  tlic 
king.' 

Though  the  terms  were  less  than  might  be  expected  at  Rotne. 
the  king  thought  them  severe,  and  never  quite  forgave  Axt:heUns,  wbcm 
'  he  suspected  of  having  been  bought  over,  especially  when  it  after- 
wards appeared  that  Sulla  had  granted  him  an  estate  in  Boeoiia. 
He  particularly  objected  to  the  cession  of  Paphl^onta  and  the  supptj 
of  the  seventy  ships  ;  and  he  secretly  made  overtures  to  Fimbria,  while 
transferring  himself  to  Mitylene,  where  he  would  be  safe  from  idt 
enemy  who  had  no  ships.  But  though  this  made  him  independoit 
of  Fimbria,  who  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  devastatioa 
of  the  Troad, — among  other  things  utterly  destroying  Ilitun  for 
the  offence  of  asking  aid  from  Sulla, — it  put  him  still  more  in 
danger  of  attack  from  Sulla,  who  after  the  confiuecice-at  Ddhnn 
had  advanced  northwards  and  was  to  be  joined  by  Lucullus  and  his 
fleet  at  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  While  subduing  some  tribes  oo 
the  frontier  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  Sulla  was  met  by  a  comier 
conveying  the  king's  objections  to  the  terms.  Aflecting  the  utniosi 
anger  he  swore  that  he  would  not  bate  a  single  point.  Archelaiis, 
still  in  the  Roman  camp,  and  treated  wiih  CJitraijrdinary  marks  of 
regard  by  Sulla, — who  had  gratified  him  with  the  execution  <rf 
Aristion, — begged  with  tears  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  king, 
promising  that  he  would  bring  the  ratification  or  perish  by  his  own 
hands.  On  his  return  he  found  Sulla  at  Phitippi,  add  brought  wotd 
that  the  king  assented  generally  to  the  terms,  but  de^red  a  perstmal 

Of  the  nature  of  their  interview  we  have  the  account  of  SolU 
himself  preserved  by  Plutarch,  which,  however,  is  open  to  some 
suspicion  as  composed  to  defend  his  conduct  from  what  some  thought 
an  act  of  treason.  The  king,  he  says,  ofiered  his  hand,  which  he 
refused  to  accept  until  be  signified  in  express  tenns  his  acceptance  of 
the  treaty.  After  an  interval  of  silence  Mithridates  began  a  kii« 
defence  of  his  conduct.  Sulla  interrupted  it  by  saying  thai  be 
admired  the  king's  eloquence,  but  that  words  could  not  aher  deeds, 
and  that  he  demanded  a  direct  answer  of  yes  m-  no,  adding  a  state- 
ment of  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Romans  at  his  hands.    At 

mention  tt.  or  thai  ihe  tiorj  of  the  mollm  gold,  etc  was  a  ficiioa  of  ttie  kafi 
enemies  (see  p.  617  note). 

'  This  last  proviiion  is  only  mentioned  by  Meronon  of  Heradeia.  wtn  wb 
lilidy  to  be  wdl  informed  on  such  B  point,  though  in  Ihe  rm  of  bis  nccoool  tbcR 
•re  lereral  inaccniades.  The  (realy  was  nol  written,  and  tbei^iKe  there  ntf 
have  been  dbpvtes  on  many  points. 
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length  the  king  signified  his  acceptation  of  the  treaty  :  whereupon   TVmfr  e/ 
Sulla  caused  the  deposed  kings  of  Bithynia  to  come  forward  and  i'ftamuj, 
bear  witness  to  the  treaty  which  was  to  restore  them  to  their  domin-  ^' 
ions.     Mithridates  acknowledged  Nicomedes  with  courtesy,  but  he 
rcliised  to  receive  Ariobaizanes,  the  elect  of  the  nobles  of  Cappadocia, 
as  not  of  royal  blood,  a  mere  subject  or  slave,  to  whose  royalty  he 
would  give  no  social  acknowledgment 

Thus  the  first  Mjthridatic  war  was  at  an  end.  It  had  cost  nearly  UntoHi- 
half  a  million  of  lives ;  it  had  brought  with  it  the  ruin  or  de-  ficiary 
straction  of  a  large  number  of  flourishing  towns ;  and  after  all  it  ""*'''  'f 
bad  not  been  decisive.  It  had  indeed  settled  that  Miihridates'  plan 
of  uniting  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  under  his  sceptre  was  not  to  be 
realised ;  but  it  left  the  Roman  province  with  a  feeling  of  insecurity, 
while  the  king — -with  such  memories  in  his  heart — was  still  close 
to  the  frontier,  and  still  jjowerful  in  money,  ships,  and  men.  In 
every  city  there  were  still  two  opposed  parties,  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  mutual  wrongs  and  sufierings.  The  richer  class  were 
"Romaniser^"  the  lower  were  still  "  Cappadocists,"  whose  perpetual 
aotagonisni  promised  danger  and  trouble  for  the  future.  And  it 
might  well  be  remembered  at  Rome  that  this  lame  result  was 
after  all  the  effect  of  political  diflferences  :  that  if  the  two  aimiei 
of  the  republic  had  been  acting  in  unison,  and  if  Lucullus  with 
his  ships  had  not  declined  to  support  Fimbria,  the  war  might  have 
been  ended  for  ever  by  the  captivity  or  death  of  Mithridates. 

For  Sulla  the  retirement  of  Mithridates  was  not  the  end  of  his  Sulla'i 
difficulties.     He  was  still  an  outcast  by  the  vote  of  the  Senate ;  and  d^tuUia. 
if  be  was  to  recover  his  own  position  and  rescue  his  party  from  the 
&clion  of  the  consuls  Cinna  and  Carbo,  he  must  return  to  Italy  at 
the  head  of  an  army  which  left  no  foe  behind  it,  and  was  capable 
of  meeting  every  enemy  at  home.     His  own  soldiers,  indignant  at 
the  sight  of  the  king  allowed  to  depart  unbanned,  after  all  their 
labours  and  victories,  or  disappointed  at  the  loss  of  the  easy  spoil 
vbich  they  had  expected  from  an  Asiatic  war,  must  be  satisfied.    Fim- 
bria, too,  was  encamped  near  Thyatiia  in  the  north  of  Lydia,  between 
the  rivers  Carius  and  Hermus,  and  refused  to  surrender  or  to  fight. 
Sulla  began  at  once  to  beleaguer  his   camp  by  digging    trenches  Aiiack 
round  iL      Fimbria's  soldiers  deserted  in  great  numbers,  and  helped  ifv" 
ID  complete  the  trenches.     Those  who  remained  refused  to  fight  ■"'^"''■ 
tbdr  fellow- citizens,  or  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him.     He  failed 
also  to  procure  Sulla's  assassination,  and  having  come  to  the  end 
of  his  resources  asked  for  a  personal  interview.      Sulla  contemptu- 
oosly  refttsed  it,  but  he  sent  word  by  Rutilius — the  exiled  quaestor 
of  Scaevola — that  he  would  give  him  a  safe-conduct  to  the  sea  on 
condition  that  he  immediately  left  Asia,     But  Fimbria  knew  that  his 
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life  would  not  be  safe  when  Sulla  returned  to  Italy,  and  detennjned 
to  escape  dishonour  by  death.  He  fled  to  Pergamus,  and  stabbed 
himself  in  the  temple  of  Asdepius.  The  wound  was  not  mortal,  bm 
he  persuaded  a  slave  to  kill  him,  and  the  whole  of  his  l^ons,  witb 
the  exception  of  a  few  officers  who  took  refine  with  Mithridatts, 
then  joined  Sulla's  standard. 

Sulla  spent  the  rest  of  the  year  and  the  following  spring  (85-84) 
in  regulating  afT^rs  in  Asia.  Whether  or  no  there  was  an  artide  in 
the  treaty  granting  amnesty  to  the  Asiatic  cities  which  had  Joined 
the  king's  party,  he  certainly  did  not  observe  its  spirit  Tbe  Greek 
cities  which  submitted  were  not  destroyed,  but  the  party  m  than 
opposed  to  Rome  sufFered  ruthless  punishment  After  despatching 
Curio  with  a  sufhdent  force  to  superintend  the  Fcstotatian  ol 
Nicomedes  in  Bithynia  and  of  Ariobarzanes  in  Cappadoda,  be 
proceeded  to  take  cert^n  towns  which  still  held  out,  and  theiefdie 
might  be  considered  in  any  case  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  the  clause.  The  abolition  of  the  king's  proclamation  relieving 
debtors  and  freeing  slaves  caused  the  resistance  to  be  more  obstinaie, 
and  the  punishment  the  more  severe ;  the  towns  were  dismantled 
and  pillaged,  and  their  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  Even  in  cities 
not  so  treated  individual  citiiens  convicted  of  disloyalty  were 
executed.  At  Ephesus,  for  instance,  all  were  so  treated  who  amid 
be  proved  to  have  been  leaders  in  the  rebellion,  or  to  have  taken 
fiart  in  tbe  massacre  of  Italians  in  88,  or  in  denoundng  tbe 
Romantsers  in  86.  Here  loo,  in  the  course  of  his  visit,  SuUa 
announced  to  an  assembly  of  notables  from  the  cities  that  the  five 
years'  tribute — remitted  by  Mithridates  —  was  now  to  be  paid  in 
fiiU,  besides  a  fine  of  20,000  talents,  or  about  £^,000,000,  tbe  whoie 
country  being  divided  into  fourty-fbur  districts,  to  be  rated  according 
to  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  raise  the  sum.  To  add 
to  the  distress  the  soldiers  were  billeted  for  the  winter  in  various 
towns  upon  private  individuals,  who  were  obliged,  besides  lodging 
them,  to  pay  each  soldier  four  drachmae  a  day,  as  well  as  one  meal 
for  himself  and  any  guest  he  might  choose  to  invite ;  and  each 
centurion  lifty  drachmae  and  two  suits  of  clothing.  This  borden  on 
the  middle  and  richer  classes  made  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  the 
cities  to  procure  the  money  to  pay  Sulla's  demand.  It  was  only 
done  by  borrowing  money  on  heavy  and  usurious  terms,  and  by 
mortgaging  public  buildings  of  all  sorts ;  and  it  left  A^  in  a 
state  of  financial  ruin  from  which  it  was  long  in  recovering.  Nor 
in  return  did  Sulla  secure  the  country  from  other  evils.  In  dM 
course  of  the  troubles  of  the  last  four  years  piracy  had  agun  becnme 
rife.  Sailing  it  is  said  at  first  under  letters  of  marque  from  Mithri- 
dates, these  pests  of  the  sea  had  increased  to    '      " 
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fleet,  and  captured  whole  islands  and  towns,  lassus  and  Samos, 
Clazomenae  and  Samothrace  were  seized  by  them  while  Sulla  was 
at  Epbesus ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  measures  to 
repress  them. 

He  was  now  intent  upon    his    return  to   Italy.       In    the   late  Sulia 
suimner  of    84,   leaving    Murena   as    governor    and    LucuUus    as  /"vis 
quaestor  in  charge  of  Asia,  he  embarked  his  army  — increased  by    ^''' 
fresh  levies  and  with  ships,  which  the  vast  spoils  and  fines  had  given  ^g^^ 
him    the  means  to  acquire  to  the  number  of  1200, — and  in  three 
days  arrived   at   the   Peiraeus.      He   stayed  for  some  months    at 
Athens,  where  he  collected  fresh  troops  from  Macedonia  and  the  At  Athcm. 
Peloponnese,  and  enriched  himself  with  various  treasures,  such  for 
instance  as  the  famous  library  of  Apellicon,  which  contained  a  great 
collection  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.      He  found 
there  the  well-known  Pomponius  Atticus,  afterwards  the  friend  and 
correspondent    of   Cicero,  then   a   young  man,  who    had   already 
made  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  Attic  ways  and  speech,  and 
seems  to  have  exercised  that  charm  over  Sulla  which  rendered  him 
the  close  friend  of  so  many  leaders  of  opposite  parties  at  Rome. 
Periiaps  it  was  under  his  guidance  that   Sulla  threw  himself  into  the 
Attic  life  for  a  time,  and  was  among  other  things  initiated  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  and  established  a  new  festival  called  the  SuUeia. 
But  the  hardships  of  the  last  four  years  had  told  on  his  health.     He  was 
attacked  with  a  severe  fit  of  gout,  and  had  to  remove  to  the  Libantine 
plain  near  Chalcis  for  the  sake  of  the  baths,  or  to  Aedipsus  on  the  Sulla 
north-west  coast,   lamed  for  its  hot  springs.      It  was  not  therefore  ntums  fa 
till  the  next  spring  (83)  that  he  set  out  again,  marching  through  ^"^  '"''^J' 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia   to  Dyrrachium,  whence   he    crossed   to  '" 
Brundisium  with  40,000  men  and  1300  ships. 

Authorities.— Li vy,  Ep,  78-83.  Appian.  Mitkridatica.  Justin.  37,  38. 
Gianius  Liciolanus,  fr.  of  book  xxiv.  EHodonis,  fr.  of  xxxvii.  Memnon  of 
HeraddH  in  Pholius,  MUkrulaHca.  VeUdus  Palenrulus,  iL  23,  34.  Plutarch, 
Sulla.  LvcMlha.  Paonnias.  i,  ao,  4 :  9,  7.  5  :  30.  >  ;  33.  6.  Cbnsius,  v.  19. 
The  most  contlDDOus  narrative  is  in  Appan  and  Plutarch.  The  date  of  Lidnianus 
is  uncerlaiti.  be  may  perhaps  be  the  eailiesl  of  all.  The  ioscriptioDS  illustrating 
the  aHairs  of  Asia  duriog  the  period  will  be  found  in  the  Appeudii  lo  M.  Reinacb's 
Miliridale  Evpaiar. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

VICTORIES   OP  SULLA   IN    ITALY,   AND   THE  NEW  CONSTITUTtOH 
S3-78 

SoUa  binds  in  Inly — He  is  joined  b;  Meidliu,  Pompey,  Crasaus,  and  aari 
Mhers — His  march  lo  Rome— Defeat  ol  NorbEunu  and  the  jfonnger  Maiiiii  u 
Tifala— Surrender  of  Scipio  and  Scrtorius  at  Teanum— Fire  ai  the  Qqatul 
(83)— Campaigns  of  83— Defeat  of  Marius  al  Saeripoitus,  and  siege  of  Ptae- 
nesle — Wctory  of  Melellia  on  the  Aesis — The  vai  in  Etruria  and  Gallia  Os- 
alpina — Baldei  □[  Salumia,  Clusum,  Faventia,  Fidentia — Fligfal  of  NodHce 
and  Caibo— Defeat  of  the  Ssmiutes  al  Ihe  CoUioe  Gate— FaB  of  PnenesK 
and  Norba  (November  8a}— £ulla  at  Rome — The  proscripliaos — Sulla  dicuur 
—  Hi;  political  reforma  —  His  code  of  laws  —  Fall  of  Nola  and  VoUiotbc— 
Devastation  of  Samnium  (8a-8o) — Pompey  in  Sicily  and  Africa  (8>)— Abdi- 
cation of  Sulla  {79} — His  death  (7S) — Rome  expanded  into  Italy — Oangen 
the  colonial  sy&icm — Extent  of  Empire — Numbs  of  provioca — Thar  coo- 
tributions  to  the  Roman  excbeqoer — IndiHcrence  al  Rome  10  foreign  albm 
—The  new  generation— Development  of  oratory  and  Ulerature. 

When  Sulta  landed  at  Bmndisium  early  in  83  no  fiuther  disenise 
was  possible, — there  was  to  be  open  civil  war.  The  negotiatkms 
with  the  Senate  had  not  cancelled  the  decree  declaring  him,  *ai 
those  who  bad  joined  bim,  public  enemies ;  his  town  house  had  btci 
pulled  down,  bis  property  confiscated,  and  the  constitutional  anthon- 
ties  were  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  him.  Both  consuls  were  his 
enemies:  Sertoiius,  the  ablest  tnan  of  the  party,  was  a  praetor: 
Marius,  nephew  and  adtqrted  son  of  the  great  Gaius  Marius,  was  1 
consul-designate  for  the  next  year ;  Carbo,  who  had  already  been 
twice  consul,  was  to  be  his  colleague,  and  was  now  commanding  m 
army  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  as  proconsul  The  very  &cl  that  so  nasj 
senators  and  other  Optimates  had  taken  refuge  with  Sulla  in  Gnea, 
or  now  joined  bim  on  bis  march,  left  the  comitia  in  the  city — sofu 
as  they  were  consulted  at  all — even  more  entirely  in  the  hands  oTIiis 
enemies,  who  had  thus  the  technical  advantage  of  a  constitntiowl 
positioiL  On  the  other  band,  Sulla  bad  never  laid  down  his  procan- 
sa\a.r  imperium,  and  until  he  did  so,  or  until  he  entered  the  city,  tboe 
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was  no  certain  means  of  depriving  him  of  it  The  decree  of  the 
Senate  declaring  him  a  hostii  was  affirmed  by  him  and  his  friends 
to  be  invalid,  as  having  been  extorted  by  violence,  and  in  the  forcible 
^isence  of  many  memberB.  Both  sides  thus  claimed  to  be  legally 
within  their  right :  no  solution  was  possiUe  except  by  battle. 

Sulla  had  a  devoted  army,  which  regarded  its  military  oath  to  His  army. 
him  as  of  superior  obligation  to  obedience  to  Senate  or  consuls. 
Nor  can  such  a  view  seem  surprising  when  at  this  very  time  the  son 
of  Strabo,  Gnaeus  Pompeius,  an  eques  of  three-and-twenty,  who  had 
held  no  ofnce,  and  was  a  mere  privatus.,  had  been  able  to  raise 
three  legions  in  Picenum,  without  atithority  and  without  any  one 
knowing  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  them.  Thus  Sulla  profited 
by  the  changes  made  in  the  army  by  his  great  rival  Marius.  His 
only  partisan  who  could  claim  a  constitutional  position  was  Metellus 
Pios.  When  Marius  and  Cinna  entered  Rome,  Metellus  had  gone 
to  Africa-  Having  been  beaten  there  by  the  Marian  governor  C. 
Fabius,  he  had  returned  to  Liguria  and  was  watching  events.  He 
had  never  laid  down  the  imperittm  which  he  held  daring  the 
Marsic  war,  and  was  therefore  still  proconsul ;  and  when  he  hastened 
to  join  Sulla  was  greeted  by  him  as  "  Imperator," 

Carbo  and  the  dead  Cinna  had  been  working  for  some  years  Suila't 
past  to  secure  themselves,  and  there  were  now  enonnous  forces  on  •""'<4 
foot  to  resist  Sulla.     Several  Italian  towns,  and  the  Samnites  gene-  "^^^ 
rally,  who  had  not  laid  down  their  arms  at  the  end  of  the  Social    WaySt. 
war,  warmly  espoused  the  side  of  Carbo,  and  as  many  as  235,000 
men  were  said  to  be  under  arms  in  various  parts  of  Italy  under 
fifteen    different  commanders.      Formidable  as  these   forces   must 
have  seemed,  their  compowtion  was  of  some  advantage  to  Sulla, 
who  could  pose  as  the  champion  of  the  citizens  against  rebels.    They  Dt/eat  <f 
were  also  widely  separated.     Carbo  was  in  Cisalpine  Caul ;  three  of  Norianut. 
his  legati — M.  Brutus,  C.  Caelius  Caldus,  and  C.  Caninas — were 
kept  in  play  in  Picentun  by  Pompey,  who  had  declared  for  Sulla  as 
soon  as  he  landed.     It  was  with  the  two  consuls  Norbanus  and 
Scipio,  who  bad  hastily  enrolled  an  army  of  100,000  men  from  the 
city  and  the  neighbourhood,  that  Sulla   had  first  to  reckon.      They 
were  marching  to  meet  him  in  two  divisions,  Norbanus  and  Marius  in 
ftnut,  Scipio  at  no  great  distance  in  the  rear.     Sulla,  who  had  been 
warmly  welcomed  at  Brundisium,  and  was  receiving  continual  ad- 
hesions, found  Norbanus  encamped  near  Mount  Tifata,  overlooking 
Capua.     The  conflict  was   short  and  decisive.      The  consul's  raw 
levies  proved   unable  to  face  Sulla's  veterans,  and  he  had  to  retreat 
into  Capua  with  the  loss  of  6000  men. 

Sulla,  who  asserts  that  he  only  lost  seventy  men  in  this  battle, 
cmttnoed  his  advance  along  the  via  Appia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
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Siifio.         of  Teanum  came  in  sight  of  Scipio  and  the  secood  division  of  the 

taknitarmy  consular  army.     But  the  efiect  of  the  victory  of  Ti&ta  «at  sxtn 

^l^d^'  "'^^'^^     Sulla  made  some  proposals  (or  pacification  to  the  consul, 

,„aJit  and  when  Scipio  hesitated  to  accept  them,  he  suddenly  found  him- 

/rrau  self  deserted  by  his  anny,  which  went  over  to  Sutla  almost  to  a  nun. 

He  was  left  nearly  alone  in  his  tent  with  his  son,  and  was  obliged  to 

accept  Sulla's  terms.     But  Sertorius,  who  was  with  him,  seems  to 

have  been  able  to  lead  off  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  on  tail 

way  seized  Suessa,  which  bad  sided  with  Sulla ;  and  though  Sdpi, 

whom   Sulla   had   allowed   to  go   free,    repudiated   this   actka  ti 

Sertorius,  Sulla  affected  to  consider  that  thereby  the  terms  had  been 

broken,  and  he  continued  his  advance,  wasting  the  lands  of  aH  wbo 

were  opposed  to  him. 

Prefara-  He  did  not,  however,  as  yet  approach  Rome.    The  (q>posite  patty 

lions  in  ikt  was  still  strong  there,  and  Carbo  now  came  himself  to  the  city  bm 

°^^''  ^     Gaul,  and  prevailed  upon  the  remnant  of  the  Senate  to  denounce  si 

^'^''         hostes  alt  who  had  joined  Sulla.     He  and  young  Marius,  as  c«osnb- 

designate,  with  their  numerous  legati,  had  been  raising  forces  in 

Latium,  Etruria,  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  Sulla  was  obliged  to  puse 

till  he  could  reckon  on  armies  somewhat  equivalent  to  tbdrs.     The 

winter,  also,  which  was  devoted  to  these  preparations,  chanced  to 

be  an  unusually  severe  one,  which  made  active  operations  impossiblt 

But  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  throughout  the  autumn 

and  winter  of  83  ;  and  it  seemed  no  slight  omen  of  impending  disaster 

Fire  m  the  that  on  the  6th  of  July  a  fire  had  destroyed  the  veneraUe  teiqde 

Capiiol.       of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  which  had  stood  for  more  than  400  yeais, 

dih/ulySj.  (jjp  visible  emblem  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  that  in  it  had 

perished  those  Sibylline  verses  so  often  consulted  in   the  hoot  of 

danger. 

8i.  Cass.C.         In  the  spring  Sertorius  hadgoneaspropraetortoSpaiii,and  the  war 

Manns,       began  with  a  severe  battle  between    Metellus  and  Carbc^s  leg»ic 

iriuiCria  ^^^'"^  <"^  ^^  river  Aesis,  separating  Picenum  and  Umbria.    MeteOm 

///,  was  prevented  from  following  up  his  victory  at  once  by  the  piesencc 

Tht  war      of  Carbo,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  Caninas.      Before  long,  however, 

rcneined.      Carbo,  hearing  that  his  colleague  Marius  had  been  defeated,  retired 

thtA^s      '"  Afiminum,  the  headquarters  of  his  party  in  the  north,  baiasscd 

by  Pompey  on  the  rear.     Caninas  made  his  way  to  Spoletium  h 

Umbria,  where  presently  Pompey  and  Crassus  followed  and  agais 

Dtfiaiif     defeated  him,  shutting  him  up  in  the  town.     Meanwhile  Marios  bad 

Marias        \iKKR   trying    to  intercept   Sulla,    who  was   taking  various  towns  in 

tortM^'nd    Laiium.     But  he  had  sustained  so  severe  a  defeat  at  Sacriportits. 

'"P  ff        between  Setia  and  Praeneste,  that  part  of  his  army  went  over  to 

Pratntttt.     Sulla,  and  he  was  himself  compelled  to  fly  with  the  rest  to  Piaencstr. 

So  hot  was  the  pursuit  that  the  Praenestines  dated  not  open  tbdi  I 
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gates,  and  had  to  haul  him  up  the  wall  by  a  rope.  Sulla  invested 
Praeneste,  and,  presently  entrusting  to  Lucretius  Ofella  the  task  of 
starving  it  out,  led  his  army  in  several  columns  by  different  roads  to 
Rome,  and  pitched  a  camp  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

But  he  did  not  stay  long  at  Rome.     He  had  not,  indeed,  arrived  Sulla's 
in  time  to  prevent  a  last  act  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  Marius,  fi"'^ 
who  had  found  means  to  send  a  mess^e  to  the  praetor  urbanus,  ""^^^  "^ 
Datnasippus,  ordering  the  execution  of  four  leading  senators,  one 
of    them    the  pontifex   maximus    Scaevola.     The  order  had  been 
carried  out  wiUi  cold-blooded  craft     Damasippus  had  summoned 
the    Senate   on  pretence  of  business,  had   then  had   three   of  them 
assassinated  in  or  just  outside  the  Curia,  while  Scaevola  was  killed 
in  the  temple  of  \'esta  itself.     Still  Sulla  could  not  stay  to  punish 
this  at  once.     He  had  just  time  to  order  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  most  violent  of  his  opponents,  and  to  address  an 
encouraging  speech  to  a  meeting  of  citizens,  and  then  started  in  all 
haste  to  attack  Carbo,  who  had  come  10  Clusium  on  his  way  to  the 
relief  of  Marius.     His  cavalry  defeated  some  Celtiberian  auxiliaries  Cavalry 
of  Carbo   on  the   Clanis,  the  survivors   partly  coming  over  to  him,  J*»>i"ii* 
partly  being  cut  to  pieces  by  Carbo,  who  suspected  their  fidelity.  ^^™: 
He  next  defeated  another  division  of  the  enemy  at  Satumia,  and  then 
advanced  on  Clusium.     As  usual,  he  dashed  upon  his  enemy  without  BaiiU  at 
any  well-considered  plan,  and  a  severe  fight  lasting  all  day  long  was  Clusium. 
after  all  indecisive.     Yet  when  Carbo  attempted  to  send  an  army  of 
relief  from  Ariminum  to  Caninas  at  Spoletium,  Sulla  intercepted  and   Carbo  fails 
defeated  it  with  a  loss  of  3000  men,  and   Caninas  in  despair  took  >»  relieve 
advantage  of  a  dark  rainy  night  to  escape,  only  to  perish  a  few  months  ^"^"^ 
later.    Carbo  still  attempted  to  send  troops  tmder  Marcius  to  relieve  „^^ 
Marius  in  Praeneste  -  but  he  was  followed  by  Pompey,  now  set  free 
ttom  besieging  Spoletium.     Overtaken  in  the  difficult  ground  near 
Praeneste,  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  forced  to  take  reflige  in  the 
hills.     The  men  laid  the  blame  on  Marcius,  and  either  made  their 
way  back  to  Ariminum  or  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

Meanwhile    fresh   disasten    befell    the    Carbonian    party  in  the  Battle  of 
north.     After  his  victory  on  the  Aesis,  Metellus  collected  ships  and  Faventia. 
sailed  up  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  making  descents  on  his  way  ;  and  as  ^f  "■( 
Carbo  and  Norbanus  held  Ariminum,  he  occupied  the  next  harbour  ^^  cailia 
north  of  it  at  Ravenna.     From  that  town  he  led  bis  army  to  Faventia,  cisaifina. 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  barring  the  road  between  Ariminum  and  the 
towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.     Here  Carbo  and  Norbanus  attacked 
him,  but  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  10,000  men.     Six  thousand 
of  the  survivors  then  went  over  to  Metellus,  while  the  rest  took 
refiige  in  Airetium.      This  was  followed  by  the  betrayal  of  Ariminum 
by  P.  Tullius  Albinovanus,  who  even  poisoned  a  number  of  the  officers 
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at  a  banquet  Norbanus  had  refused  the  invitation,  and  so  escaped; 
but  linding  Ariminum  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  tbe  rest  trf 
Gallia  Cisalpna  submitting  to  Sulla,  he  took  ship  and  Aed  to  Rhodes, 
where,  some  time  afterwards,  when  he  saw  tbe  Rhodian  magistiattt 
deliberating  what  to  do  in  answer  to  a  demand  from  Sulla  for  his 
surrender,  he  stabbed  hintself  in  the  agora.  The  defection  o(  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  indeed,  was  inevitable  when  Ariminum  was  lost ;  and  soca 
after  that  event  M.  Lucullus,  who  had  been  besieged  in  Fidentia,  at 

^  bis  way  out  by  a  sudden  sally  and  defeated  the  besit^ng  annj. 
The  valley  of  the  Po  was  therefore  in  the  hands  of  the  Ic^tes  d 
Sulla. 

'  Carbot  whose  activity  and  spirit  had  been  remarkable  throogfaow 
this  campaign,  did  not  fly  at  once  after  his  defeat  at  Faventia.  He 
had  still  30,000  men  at  Clusium,  and  his  legates  Damastf^ns, 
Caninas,  and  Marcius  still  were  at  the  head  of  some  tioiqis.  One 
tast  attempt  was  resolved  upon.  An  army  of  Samnites,  Lucaniaio, 
and  Campanians,  under  Pontius  of  Telesia,  M.  Lampnmius  the  Lo- 
canian,  and  Gutta  of  Capua,  was  on  the  way  from  the  south  to  tbe 
relief  of  Praeneste.  If  he  and  his  legates  could  efiect  a  jtuction 
with  them,  his  coUe^^c  Marius  might  still  be  rescued.  L.  Dama- 
sippus  was  at  once  sent  off  with  two  legions,  but  was  prevoited  bv 
Sulla  from  approaching  Praeneste  ;  and  Carbo,  seeing  aU  %oio% 
against  him,  lost  heart,  and  escaping  secretly  from  headquarters  at 
Clusium  with  a  few  friends  made  his  way  to  Aftica,  trttere  his 
own  adherent  Ca  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  had  taken  over  the  gotm- 
menL  The  troops  remaining  at  Clusium  were  attacked  by  Pompej ; 
many  were  killed,  and  the  rest  dispersed  to  their  homes.  Caninas, 
Marcius,  and  Damasippus,  indeed,  succeeded  in  joining  the  Samnites, 
who  were  advancing  on  Praeneste  ;  but  Pompey  had  followed  dose 
behind  them,  and  finding  themselves  likely  to  be  cau^t  betwea 
his  army  and  that  of  Sulla,  they  abandoned  the  attempt  to  leadi 
Praeneste,  in  which  they  had  already  sufTcred  severely,  aod  made  a 
dash  upon  Rome. 

There  were  no  troops  in  Rome,  and  its  walls  were  not  in  » 
state  to  stand  a  siege;  but  with  Samnites  at  the  gates,  party  spirit 
for  the  moment  was  hushed,  and  the  men  <A  military  age  anaed 
themselves  and  sallied  out  against  the  enemy.  They  were  defeated, 
however  ;  and  when  Suila — following  close  behind  the  ycx)  cavaliy 
which  he  had  sent  forward  under  Balbus — arrived  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  ist  of  November,  he  found  the  enemy  encamped 
within  a  mile  of  the  city.  Rejecting  the  entreaties  of  his  officeis, 
that  he  would  rest  his  men  before  fighting,  he  attacked  at  (Kice.  It 
was  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  whole  war.  Fifty  thousand  men  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  the  two  armies,  and  Sulla  himself  was  onh- 
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saved  from  death  by  his  groom,  who  seeing  a  spear  coming  at  him, 
whiffed  on  his  horse  and  just  secured  him.     Nor  did  his  disposi- 
tions do  him  any  credit  as  a  general      His  right  wing  under  Crassus   Vietury  if 
was  completely  successful,  and  drove  the  enemy  to  Antemnae,  three  *  "^j 
miles  off;  but  the  left,  in  which  he  was  himself  commanding,  was  ^„*^ 
driven   back  upon   its  camp ;    and    he  was  so  entirely   ignorant   of 
what  had  happened  on  his  right,  that  he  only  learnt  that  Crassus 
was  at  Antemnae  by  a  message  fix)m  him  in  the  evening  asking  for 
provisions.     Still,  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy  had  been  very 
great.     Pontius  himself  had  ^len,  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners  Tht  I^ 
had  been  taken ;  and  though  at  one  time  in  the  afternoon  Sulla's  ^^ 
defeat  had  seemed  so  certain  that  a  messenger  had  been  despatched  "'^^"^  '"' 
to  I^raeneste  begging  Ofella  to  come,  and  announcing  bis  death, 
he  was  able  next   morning   to  join  Crassus  at  Antemnae.      The 
enemy  were   still  in   considerable  force,   but   3000  of  them   offered  SurrtnJir 
to  submit,  and  Sulta  promised  them  their  lives  if  they  would  attack  ^'*'  . 
their  own  comrades.    A  large  number  having  fellen  in  this  unnatural  ^''"""' 
combat,  the  remaining  6000  were  taken  to  Rome,  drawn  up  in  the  ^n'mutof. 
Circus,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  his  orders. 

Sulla  now  met  the  Senate    in  the  temple  of  Beliona,  outside  Sulla  at 
ihe  pomoerium,  within  which   he  could  not  legally  enter   without  ff"""*. 
losing  his  imperium.      While   he  was  actually  addressing  them  the  ™''"^™- 
shrieks  of  the  six  or  eight  thousand  Samnite  prisoners,  who  were 
being  cut  down  hard  by,  startled  the  fathers.     Sulla  bade  them  not 
be  disturbed ;  they  were  only  some  criminals  being  punished  by  his 
onlen.       If  the    senators  were    content    to    condone   such   cruelty 
on  the  ground  that  the  victims  were  Samnites,  the  common  enemy, 
they  soon  found  that  the  same  measure  was  to  be  meted  out  to 
others.       The    victory. at    the    CoHine    Gate    brought    with    it    the 
sunender  of  Praeneste.     Marius  committed  suicide,  but  all  men  of 
military  age  were  put  to  death  by  Lucretius,  doubtless  by  Sulla's  SeveritUt 
order  ;  and   in  Norba,  the  last  town  in  Latium  to  hold  out,  when  it  "'  fftu- 
was  taken  by  Aemilius  Lepdus,  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  did  not  "^^f^ 
die  by  their  own  hand  were  all  executed,  and  the  town  was  burnt. 
Marcius  and  Caninas,  who  had  escaped   after  the   battle  of  the 
Colline  Gate,  were  arrested  and  at  once  put  to  death  ;  while  Marius 
Ciatidianus — in  revenge,  it  seems,  for  the  death  of  Catulus  in  the 
Mmian  massacres — was  taken  to  the  tomb  of  the  Caiuli  and  put  to 
death  with  horrible  tortures. 

Though  Sulla  was  probably  not  the  author  of  this  crime,  he  had 
lesolved  upon  a  wholesale  slaughter,  which  has  rightly  blackened  his 
name  Ux  ever.     It  was  not  primarily  personal  revenge,  or  cmelty  for 
cruelty's  sake  that  moved  him,  though  both  passions  perhaps  had  their  TAtfn- 
influence.     Rome  was  to  be  renewed,  and  the  constitution  restored  to  f"!^'*"* 
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83.  the  state  existing  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi ;  and  to  this  end  ihow 

Oijtct  1^  who  had  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  disastrous  change  were  to  be 
'aritHms  ■*"">rselessly  removed.  He  now  told  the  people  in  public  meetii^ 
what  his  intentions  were.  All  who  had  home  otBce  as  piaetMS, 
quaestors,  or  military  tribunes,  or  who  had  co-operated  with  the  enem; 
since  the  agreement  made  with  the  consul  Scipio  in  the  previous  yew, 
were  to  be  first  put  to  death.  Forty  senators  and  about  sixteen  hundred 
equites  were  at  once  named,  Sulla  remarking  that  there  were  oihen  ! 
whom  he  could  not  at  present  remember.  Everywhere  the  execn-  ' 
lioners — chiefly  his  Celtic  guards — were  sent  in  the  track  of  the  ! 
condemned,  not  only  in  Rome  but  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy.  Death  I 
was  denounced  on  all  who  sheltered,  and  a  large  reward  promised 
to  all  who  could  prove  that  they  had  killed  any  of  them.  The 
vagueness  which  attended  the  announcement  of  the  first  batch  of 
victims  added  to  the  horror  of  the  time  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  with  a  . 
view  of  confining  the  executions  to  the  persons  he  desired  to  get  rid 
of  that  he  adopted  the  plan,  reconmiended  in  the  Senate  by  C. 
7**  death  Metellus,  of  putting  up  a  list  of  the  condemned  in  the  Forum.  Ei-en 
then,  the  terrible  uncertainty  was  not  removed,  for  the  first  pro- 
scription list  was  followed  by  at  least  two  others,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  so  carelessly  supervised  by  Sulla  himself  that  alteialioas 
and  additions  were  always  possible.  Full  rein  was  thus  given  to 
private  hatred  or  covctousness,  and  many  a  man  perished  because 
he  had  incurred  a  neighbour's  enmity,  or  possessed  what  another 
desired.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  get  a  man's  name  on  the  list 
and  sometimes,  as  Catiline  is  said  to  have  done  in  the  case  of  bis 
own  brother,  the  murder  was  first  committed  and  the  name  after- 
wards inserted.  Proscription  involved  confiscation  of  property, 
and  Sulla  enriched  himsdf  with  what  he  called  his  "  spoils,"  and 
allowed  his  friends  and  freedmen  to  enrich  themselves  by  pur- 
chasing for  small  sums  as  sectores  the  estates  of  the  dead  men,  and 
selling  them  later  on  at  enormous  profit.  Even  with  such  deduc- 
tions the  treasury  is  said  to  have  received  about  /4,ooo,cxio  frooi 
the  sales. 
SulU  Many  of  these  executions,  perhaps  most  of  those  actually  carried 

dsciatoT,       out  in  Rome,  seem  to  have  taken  place  while  Sulla  held  no  offiaal 
S'-79-  rank  except  the  military  one  of  proconsul     For  what  remained  to  be 

done,  some  position  recognised  within  the  city  seemed  necessary.  He 
therefore  sent  a  letter  to  the  Senate  expressing  an  opinion  that,  in 
the  disordered  state  of  the  republic,  supreme  power  oi^ht  to  be 
entrusted  to  some  one  in  order  to  restore  the  state,  and  that  he  was 
willing  to  undertake  the  task.  The  Senate  of  course  complied,  and 
as  one  of  the  consuls  was  dead,  and  the  other  out  of  Italy,  the  old 
X  was  adopted,     L,  Valerius  Flaccus,  princeps 
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senaiUB,  was  elected,  and  proposed  a  bill  to  the  people  appointing  Bill  for 
Sulla  dictator,  with  full  power  of  legislation  and  government  every-  ™^t«i- 
where,  and  without  any  limit  of  time.     This  would  not  prevent  the  '^,!^ 
election  of  the  usual  magistrates,  but  would  subject  them  in  their  Nav.-Dte. 
adminbtmtive  acts  entirely  to  the  majus  imperium  of  the  dictator.  Si. 
The  office  had  been  in  abeyance  for  120  years ;  nor  was  the  new 
dictatorship  like  the  office  of  former  times  except  in  name     The 
irregularity  of  his  mode  of  appointment — by  bill,  instead  of  on  the 
nomination  of  a  consul — might  perh^s  be  regarded  as  unimportant, 
and  had  something  like  a  precedent  in  the  case  of  Fabiua  Cunctaior ; 
his  assumption  of  twenty-four  lictors  merely  raised  a  disputed  qiKS-' 
tion    in    archaeology ; '    where    Sulla's    dictatorship    differed   from 
former  dictatorships  was  first  in  absence  of  any  limit  of  time — the 
old  dictators   having   been  con6ned  to   six  months,   and   constantly   UnamsU- 
abdicating  sooner — and  secondly  in  the  words  expressing  his  com-  tutUmal 
petence.      Of  old  dictators  had  been    named  for  the  routine  pur-  '^^  ^ 
poses  of  holding  elections  (comitiorum  kadendorum  c),  fiDr  suppress-        ^"' 
ing  seditions  {sfdandae  seditionis  c),  or  for  taking  the  command  of 
the  army  {rei germdae  c).     But  Sulla  was  appointed  to  settle  the 
constitution  {rei  pubUcae  constiluendae  c^  which  gave  him  authority     jy 
to  propose  every  kind  of  legislation,  however  much  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  existing  laws  and  customs,  without  any  of  the  usual  checks 
from    Senate    or    Tribune.       To   be   binding  after    his   dictatorship 
his  laws    had  to   be   passed   by  the   centuries,  but    his   unlimited 
coercive    powers  would    make  that  a  mere    form.      He   was    now 
practically  master  and  monarch,  and  might  well  have  forborne  the 
mean  revenge  of  ordering  the  ashes  of  his  great  rival  Marius  to  be 
torn  from  their  grave  and  scattered  on  the  Aesis. 

The  bill  constituting  Sulla  dictator  contained  clauses  giving  him  Limitation 
indemnity  for  the  past  and  confirming  his  acts;  but  also  it  appears  ofHmeitf 
limiting   the  time   during  which   proscriptions  should   continue,  and  ^^^"^^ 
sales   of   confiscated  property  hold  good,  to  the   1st  of  June  81.  tonfiica- 
This  period  was  protrably  not  longer  than  was  necessary  to  carry  iiont. 
out   his   plans   in    Italy,   where   certain   towns   still  held  out, — Nola 
in  Campania,  Aesemia  in  Samnium,  Volaterra  in  Etruria, — and  had 
10  be  r^uced.     This  was  made  an  occasion  for  disfranchising  them 
and  other  towns.     Sulla  did  not  break  his  promise  of  not  repealing 
the  Julian  law  or   reversing   Cinna's   arrangement,  which   allowed 
Italians  to  be  enrolled  in  all  the  tribes.      Special  laws  or  edicts 

I  Livy  saji  thai  no  dictalor  crer  had  Iweniy-four  lictors  before  i  t>ut  as  Poly- 
Irius  (itL  87),  Dionyslus  {x.  94),  Plutarch  [Fai.  \).  and  Appian  {B.  Civ.  \.  100) 
all  say  that  a  dktator  had  iwenly-four  liclon,  (here  may  al  least  have  been  a 
diversity  of  opinion  on  a  subject  novr  a  mailer  o( almost  andenl  biatotj.  The  last 
dictatonbip  was  in  aoa,  and  tl)«n  only  for  holding  the  comitia. 
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prohibited  the  inhabitants  of  particular  towns,  or  certain  individiials 
and  their  sons,  from  being  so  enrolled ;  the  general  law  itas  left 
untouched.  But,  in  fact,  he  made  it  unimportant :  for  he  confiscated 
vast  tracts  of  land  in  all  parts  of  Italy;  and  so  nearly  depopulated 
the  great  seat  of  disaffection,  Samnium,  that  the  towns  became 
mere  villages,  and  whole  districts  were  almost  left  empty  to  rcccire 
the  new  colonies  of  veterans,  of  whom  forty-seven  legions,  according 
to  Livy,  or  twenty-three,  according  to  the  more  moderate  statement 
of  Appian,  were  planted  in  the  empty  forms.  This  was  his  notioe 
of  Romanising  Italy  ;'  and  it  was  in  fact  the  most  pennanent  of  all 


^'■79-  His  triumph  over  Mithridates  was  celebrated  on  the  ist  of  Feb. 

ruary  (81)  with  all  splendour.     He  assumed  the  titles  of  Felix  and 
Epaphroditus,  as  though  he  were  the  special  favourite  of  fortune  and 
The  nea      love ;  and  then  went  on  with  the  constitutional  changes  for  which  he 
eoHilitm-       had  sought  the   dictatorship.      His  object  was  to  restore  the  cA- 
lioH.  garchy,  with  the  control  of  the  Senate  rendered  effective  over  evety 

magistrate  and  every  department— resting,  indeed,  ultimately  for 
authority  on  the  people,  but  a  people  purged  of  many  elements  of 
sedition,  and  looking  to  the  Senate  and  the  consuls  for  guidance  b 
TtuSaiate.  legislation  rather  than  to  tribunes.  The  Senate,  now  much  thinned 
by  war  and  massacre,  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  300  of  the 
most  respectable  equites.  Their  names  seem  to  have  been  selected  by 
Sulla,  but  each  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  centuries.  This  was 
only  a  measure  for  the  nonce.  It  would  not  be  needed  for  the  future ; 
for  henceforth  the  quaestorship  was  to  entitle  a  man  to  a  seat ;  and 
as  the  number  of  quaestors  was  now,  owing  to  the  multiplied  spheics 
of  duty,  raised  to  twenty,  and  that  of  the  praetors  to  eight,  thae 
were  enough  magistrates  elected  each  year  to  (ill  up  vacancies.  It 
was  net  a  new  thing  to  thus  replenish  the  Senate  from  the  m^stiacy, 
but  it  was  now  to  work  automatically,  without  the  necessity  of  a  quin- 
quennial revision  of  the  censors.*  The  importance  of  the  censors 
was  already  decreased  by  the  fact  that,  since  the  tributum  was  do 


'  Sulla  is  accused  itf  allowing  his  irealmenl  of  particular  towns  to  be  influenxd 
by  the  paymenl  of  money  (Cic.  dt  of.  iii.  aa,  87).  This  may  mean,  noi  thai  he 
look  Mia.  but  that  be  allowed  towiVE  to  commote  their  offence  for  a.  fine  to  tbt 

*  The  majipslrales  and  cx-magislralra  sal  and  spoke  in  Ihe  Senate  up  to  tlni 
time,  but  were  not  itna/ert  till  the  censor  made  up  the  list  with  Ifaeir  nan>es  io 
it.  This  inlerval  seems  to  have  been  abolished  by  Sulla  :  they  now  became 
semitots  at  once.  The  censor's  povrers  were  bitbo'  cuttaikd  l>y  Clodias  is  5)  : 
and  though  thai  law  was  repealed  by  Meldlus  in  53,  the  office,  as  fiu  as  tte 
exercise  of  Ihe  right  of  affixing  tbe  imta  and  revising  the  Senate  was  eooutmed. 
became  itnpos^tile ;  and  the  last  ccoson  appwnied  {lO  Jo)  were  unwiD^  w 
accept  llie  duties,  and  did  Dothing. 
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longer  paid  by  the  citizens,  a  census  of  property  was  unnecessary.  St  79. 
Another  reason  for  their  existence  now  disappeared,  and,  in  fact,  the 
office  fell  into  abeyance :  none  were  appointed  till  70,  and  then  it 
se«ms  without  the  power  of  making  up  the  roll  of  the  Senate. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  government  of  the  provinces  were  also  Tht 
calculated  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Senate.  Henceforth  consuls  "^^'iratt 
and  praetors  were  to  stay  in  Rcnne  during  their  year  of  office,  and  l^^w^ 
only  to  have  military  iroperium  in  their  second  year  in  one  of  the 
provinces.  The  particular  province  which  each  was  to  have  was 
still  usually  decided  by  lot ;  but  the  Senate  arranged  beforehand 
which  were  to  be  consular  and  which  praetorian  provinces,  or  could 
withdraw  any  particular  province  from  allotment,  and  so  prolong  the 
tenure  of  any  one  whSm  they  wished  to  remain.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  bound  not  to  pass  the  limits  of  his  province  in  arms  without 
order  from  the  Senate,'  and  to  leave  it  within  thirty  days  of  the 
arrival  of  his  successor,  retaining  however  his  imperium  until  he 
arrived  in  Italy,  or,  if  he  clamed  a  triumph,  which  depended  on  a 
vote  of  the  Senate  as  before,  till  he  entered  Rome.  The  Senate, 
therefore,  at  least  in  theory,  controlled  the  men  with  military  imperium, 
and  could  recall  them  or  lengthen  iheir  tenure  of  it.  The  recent 
innovations  on  the  tenure  of  the  consulship,  marked  by  the  seven 
consulships  of  the  elder  Marius  and  the  election  of  the  younger 
Marius  at  tweniy.seven,  were  now  forbidden.  Not  only  were  the 
regulations  as  to  age  to  be  reinforced,  but  no  one  was  to  be  ptaetor 
who  had  not  been  quaestor,  or  consul  who  had  not  been  praetor.  The 
highest  magistracy  would,  therefore,  only  be  held  by  men  of  official 
experience  and  sober  ^e.  "  One  should  be  rower  before  taking 
the  helm,"  was  Sulla's  comment  when  he  saw  the  gory  head  of  the 
younger  Marius. 

The  Comiiia  tributa  was  still  to  elect  the  lower  magistrates  ;   but   Tht 
it  prxclically  ceased  under  Sulla's  arrangement,  as  probably  in  that  '^""'■'^ 
made.'  in  his  consulship  in  88,  to  pass  laws,  to  be  consulted  and 
addressed  on  pubUc  affairs,  or  to  judge  in  cases  affecting  the  caput 
of  a  citizen.     These  functions  were   transferred  to  the   cenluriale 
assembly,  in  which  property  and  age  still  had  the  preponderating 
influence,  and  to  the  quaestiorus perpetuae,  in  which  all  public  charges 
were  now  tried.     But  while  the  Italian  towns  were  to  be  peopled  by  Civts 
new  citizens  drawn  from  Sulla's  veterans,  the  urban  electorate  was  Cenulii. 
modified  by  the  addition  of  more  than  10,000  slaves  of  masters  who 
had  fallen  in  arms  against  him  or  had  been  proscribed.      They  were 
made  full  citizens,  and  enrolled  in  the  urban  tribes  under  the  general 
name  of  Comelii,  a  measure  which  might  be  called  a  noble  act  of 

'  The  lex  Cornelia  de  vtajeitale  (Cicero  in  Pii.  g  50).         .--  . 
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8i-jg.         justice,  if  we  could  think  it  done  from  regard  to  the  natural  rights  of 

men,  and  not  rather  with  a  view  to  strengthen  his  own  bold  upon 

the  populace  <rf  the  city. 

Tkt  The  tribuneihip,  again,  lost  much  of  its  power  and  prestige;    It 

iriiuna.       had  indeed  wandered  far  from  its  original  purpose.     The  auziliain  «f 

the  tribunes  was  less  and  less  frequently  n^ded  as  the  administratioi) 

of  the  law  became  more  settled  ;  and  they  had  used  th«r  veto  chi^ 

for  political  ends,  generally  as  tools  of  a  party  in  the  Senate,  and  to 

check  liberal  legislation  proposed  by  any  one  of  their  niunber  mcwe 

mindful  than  the  rest  of  his  profter  functions.     They  had,  theielbit, 

ceased  to  interest  the  people  at  lai^e,  while  Sulla  feared  the  confiiiion 

which  their  powers,  if  freely  exercised,  might  introduce  in  the  conlrol 

which  it  was  his  object  to  give  to  the  Senate.     They  now  practically 

lost  their  legislative  function,  for  they  were  forbidden  to  propose 

measures  without  previous  sanction  of  the  Senate,  or  to  summon  and 

address  the  people  ;  and  the  office  was  rendered  unattractive  to  men 

of  ability  by  the  rule  which  made  tribunes  ineligible  to  all  other 

offices.     Their  right  of  veto  was  not  wholly  taken  away,  but  was 

restricted  in  some  way  not  accurately  known. 

Tki  sacrtd  Finally  the  colleges  of  sacerdotes  and  augures,  which  since  104 

folUgei.         had  by  the  lex  Domiiia  been  filled  by  election  in  the  Comitia  triiula, 

recovered  their  right  of  co-optation  ;  and  the  much-coveted  memba- 

ship  was  thereby  kept  more  strictly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  fiunilies. 

Sulla's  Besides   these  organic   political   changes,  Sulla  showed  eiua- 

critninal      ordinary  diligence  in  extending  or  codifying  the  criminal  law  and 

'°^'  arranging  for  its  administration.      In  doing  Ibis  he  followed  the 

precedent  of  the  Ux  Calpumia  in  149.     The  general  principle,  thai 

it  was  the  part  of  the  comitia  to  order  the  investigatioo  of  a  fwblic 

charge  by  a  committee  representing  it,  was  maintained;  but,  as  tbc 

Ux  Calpumia  had  established  a  standing  commission  to  invest^i« 

charges  of  malversation  {tie  repetundis),  so   Sulla  now  established 

nine  new  standing  commissions  to  try  cases  of  various  defined  crinics.' 

Stnaton       Each  would  have  certain  peculiarities  in  its   ccMnposition  at  pro- 

jurymen       cedure,  but  they  were  all  alike  in  the  fact  of  the  juries  being  drawn 

""^f        ''"""         '^"  *'*'  ^''^  Senate,  instead  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  in 

being  presided  over  usually  by  one  of  the  six  praetors,^ — the  dvil 

business  being  left  to  the  pntetor  urbanus  and  the  praetor  peregrinos. 

It  would  no  longer  be  necessary  for  a  magistrate  to  brii%  in  a  faiO 

•tuJiHis,  eU  parriddio,  de  peniMtM. 

-I  vipaiua. 
here  was  more  business  than  the  six  praetors  coold  do.  it  -ms  usal 
lecial   presidents —/ui/icw  quaationiim  —  apparenlly  by  lot  iuntrnt 
bo   would   usually  be   praetors  the  next  year.      Both  dosxt  of    , 
:  spoken  of  in  eeneisl  lenns  as  auaisitora.    ,-.  1 
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before  ihe  people  to  secure  the  prosecution  of  any  one  of  these  8i-jg. 
crimes.     Any  citizen  might  now  bring  the  offender  to  trial :  and  in 
fact  it  became  the  r^ular  way  for  a  young  man  courting  popular 
favour,  as  a  preparation  for  curule  office,  to  prosecute  some  of  the 
governors  of  provinces  or  party  leaders  at  home.     The  general  aim 
was   00  doubt   to   protect    the    provinces,  check  the    magistrates, 
strengthen  the  control  of  the    Senate,  and  depress  the  equestrian 
order, — an    ^m  but  imperfectly  attained  even   for  a  time.      The 
equestrian  order,  indeed,  was  a  special  object  of  his  attack.     Lai^e  Tlu 
□umbers  were  put  on  the   proscription  lists  ;  they  lost  their  right  <?"'*■•- 
to  sit  on  juries ;  and  Sulla's  arrangement  for  the  five  years'  taxes 
in  Asia  deprived  them  for  a  time  of  a  profitable  field  of  enter- 
prise^   though    before    long    the    publicani    were    ^;ain    at    work 
there. 

Sulla  retained  power  long  enough  to  see  that  the  new  constitu- 
tion  should  at  any  rate  be  tried.      He  was  consul  himself  in  80  ; 
but  declined  re-election  for  79,  apparently  because  his  new  law  was 
then    in    operation :     and    when     Lucretius     Ofella, — the    victor    at 
Fiaeneste, — ventured  to  appear  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  Aaassin- 
wkhout  having  previously  been  praetor,  and  refiised  to  withdraw  on  ^"™  "f 
Sulla's  order,  he  sent  a  soldier  10  cut  him  down  in  the  Forum,  and  told  q^^  "' 
those  who  appealed  to  him  on  the  tribunal  to  punish  the  assassin 
that  it  bad  been  done  by  his  direction. 

He  was  not,  however,  able  or  willing  to  crush  the  rising  influence  Pomfty  in 
of  Pompey,  who  insisted  on  a  triumph  for  his  actions  in  Africa,  and  ^''f**'  •""' 
dared  to  tell  him,  when  he  objected,  that  "more  worshipped  the  g^"' 
rising  than    the   setting   sun."     Pompey    had  been    sent  to   Sicily 
at  the  end  of  8z  to  put  down  the  remains  of  the  party  of  Carbo, 
entertained   there   by  the    praetor  M.   Perpenna,  who   had  returned 
a   resolute  defiance  to   Sulla's  message   demanding   his   submission. 
At  Pompey's  approach  he  fled,  and  Sicily  remained  under  Pompey's  D<aih  af 
government     Carbo  himself  was  on  his  way  to  Sicily  from  Africa,  ^'"^• 
and    sent   forward   M.   Brutus  to  see   whether   Pompey  had  arrived. 
Brutus  being  caught  off  Lilybaeum  killed  himself;   and  Carbo  took 
refuge    in    the    island    of   Cossyra,    half  way  between    Sicily  and 
Africa,  but  was  there  arrested,  brought  to  Pompey,   and  at  once 
executed  and  his  head  sent  to  Rome.      While  engaged  in  oi^nising 
aflaiis  in   Sicily,  in  doing  which  he  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
justice  and  incorruptibility,  Pompey  received  an  order  from  Sulla  to 
cross  to  Africa,  where  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cinna's  son-in-law, 
who   had   been   proscribed   and   fled   to  Africa,  had   taken   over  the  Defeat  of 
troops  of  the  praetor  Fabius  Hadrianus  (burnt  in  his  own  praetorium  '**™'*''"'- 
at   Utica),  and  by   the   assistance  of   Hiarbas,    a   pretender   to    the 
throne  of  Numidia,  collected  a  considerable  force.     Domitius.  fell  in 
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battle  with,  it  is  said,  1 7,000  out  of  the  30,000  of  bis  anny.     Hiajint 
was  capluiied  and  put  to  death,  and  Hiempsal  restored  to  the  thnne 
of  Numtdia — all  within  forty  days.     Returning  to  Rome,  Po»{»y 
was  met   by  the  dictator  at  the  head  of  a  great  procession,  ml 
addressed  tiy  him  with  the  cognomen  of  Magnus,  which  he   thenn- 
Triumfk      forth  adopted.      His  claim  to  a  triumph,   however,  was  in  strictness 
ofPomtty    barred  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  prjvatus,his  rank  in  Sicily  and  Afiia 
"^M  r^     having  been  that  of  propraetor  only.     Sulla  tried  10  persuade  hiD 
Sj\  to-ibrbear  asking  it,  and  when  it  was  referred  to  the  Senate  opsl* 

opposed  iL     Pompey,  however,  was  firm,  and  Sulla  gave  way  with  tbc 
half-contemptuous  expression,  "Let  him  triumph  then!"     Norvas 
His  Ttla-      this  the  only  point  in  which  Pompey  dared  to  oppose  Sulla.      It  seuns 
rt™  loi/A     from  coins  that  he  assumed   the  title   of   proconsul   instead   of  i}< 
"  lower  one  of  propraetor,  under  which  he  had  been  sent  to  SiciV 

and  Africa ;   and  in  79  he  supported  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  hs 
canvass  for  the  consulship  i^^ainst  Sulla's  express  wish  and  warn- 
ing.    Lepidus  was  elected  even  before  Sulla's  candidate  Q.  Lutatiu 
Catulus. 
Stilla  It  Keems  the  more  suipiising,  in  view  of  such  proof  of  diminisM 

/W^*"  influence,  that  Sulla  should  have  ventured  to  divest  himself  of  suprene 
taiarship,  power.  It  is  true  that  all  the  provinces  were  now  in  the  hands  of 
7p.  his  partisans  ;  that   Italy  was  everywhere  dotted  with  settlements  of 

his  veterans,  whose  interests  would  induce  them  to  maintain  the 
validity  of  his  laws  ;  and  that  the  urban  voters  in  the  centuries  wot 
for  various  causes  influenced  by  the  same  consideration.  Slill  tbt 
party  of  bis  enemies  was  not  destroyed,  and  there  must  have  ben 
many  whose  resentment  he  would  have  to  fear.  His  resignatict. 
therefore,  seems  another  instance  of  that  bold  trust  in  chance  irtiidi 
characterised  so  many  of  his  actions  in  war  as  well  as  peace  "  Ht 
never  succeeded  so  well,"  he  used  to  say,  "as  when  he  made  leafl 
preparation."  He  lootced  upon  himself  as  pre-eminently  the  fovouriie 
of  fortune.  He  not  only  called  himself  Felix,  but  his  son  and 
daughter  Faustus  and  Fausta.  He  may  have  been  tired  of  po«i 
and  resolved  to  risk  it.  Happily  for  himself^  perhaps,  he  did  not  Ht 
long  enough  to  test  the  gratitude  of  friends  or  lo  give  free  scope 
to  the  ill-wili  of  enemies.  He  abdicated  the  dictatorship  tovanb 
the  end  of  79,  and  retired  to  his  villa  at  Cumae,  where  in  the  sodeiy 
of  artists,  actors,  musicians,  and  men  of  letters,  he  gave  free  vent  to 

>  This  dale  is  deduced  from  UciniBniu,  fr.  of  bk.  36.  Oinlon  bu  firal 
it  in  September  81,  whicb  ceruinly  leems  niore  reasonaUe.  U  the  laih  Uuc^ 
given  by  Llcinianus  is  lo  be  accqiled  ii  would  seem  more  liliely  (o  be  in  Bo.  ftil 
Livy  (Ep.  B9)  says  he  was  twenty-four  years  old,  and  on  the  3oih  of  Septemba 8i 
he  would  be  twcnly-five.  Therefore  according  lo  Livy  ihe  triumph  must  h»«e 
been  before  the  end  of  Seplember  81.  ,-.  , 
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his  taste  for  literature  and  art  ai  well  as  luxury,  though  he  still 
inteHered  in  the  local  politics  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Puteoli. 
Before  many  months  had  passed  he  was  attacked  by  a  loathsome  and 
painful  disease,  and  seems  to  have  had  presages  of  death, —  SuUa'i 
Chaldaeans  had  assured  him  that  he  was  to  die  at  the  height  of  ^taih.  jS. 
his  good  fortune :  his  son  by  Metella  (whom  be  had  divorced  on 
her  death -bed  because  engaged  in  a  solemn  festival  for  which 
he  would  be  unfitted  by  contact  with  the  dead)  had  appeared 
in  his  dreams  and  invited  him  to  come  with  him  to  his 
mother.  He  prepared  for  his  end  with  calmness,  busying  himself 
with  the  composition  of  his  memoirs  until  two  days  before  it 
came. 

Thus  the  man  whose  hands  were  so  deeply  dyed  in  the  blood  of  Hii 
his  fellow-citizens,  the  scourge  of  Greece  and  Asia,  the  destroyer  of  fl"""'- 
Samnium,  died,  like  his  great  rival  Marius,  quietly  in  his  bed ;  and 
in  spite  of  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  consul  Lepidus,  was 
honoured  by  a  magnificent  funeral  procession  to  the  Campus 
Martius,  where  his  body  was  burned,  and  a  monument  ereaed 
with  an  inscription,  said  to  be  composed  by  himself,  affirming 
that  no  friend  had  outdone  him  in  beneiits  or  foe  in  injuries.  Per- 
haps he  struck  the  true  keynote  of  his  career  when  he  called  himself  Bttimati  of 
"  lucky."  He  certainly  had  been  supremely  fortunate  al  more  than  ^""<'- 
one  crisis  in  his  career.  Coming  to  the  Jugurthine  war  almost  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  by  a  curious  series  of  chances  he  all  but  robbed 
Marius  of  the  credit  of  finishing  it  His  enemy  Fimbria  had  all  but 
reduced  Miihridates  to  despair,  when  the  opportune  appearance  of 
Lucullus  and  his  fleet  gave  Sulla  all  the  advantage  of  what  the 
other  had  done.  In  the  Civil  war,  while  he  was  all  but  beaten 
himsc^  both  at  Clusium  and  the  Colline  Gate,  he  was  excellendy 
served  by  others.  Pompey,  Crassus,  Metellus,  Ofella  struck  the 
decisive  blows  in  the  war  from  which  he  reaped  all  the  profit  A 
great  soldier  rather  than  a  great  general,  he  showed  a  courage  on 
the  field — partly  bom  of  Sialism — which  inspired  others,  and  saved 
him  from  situations  into  which  a  greater  strategist  would  not  perhaps 
have  fallen.  By  a  mixture  of  severity  towards  breaches  of  military 
duty  which  affected  success,  and  indulgence  towards  crimes  which 
were  only  the  offspring  of  cruelty  or  avarice,  he  won  and  retained 
the  devotion  of  his  army.  Dissolute,  cynical,  and  cruel,  he  could 
have  possessed  the  love  of  few  in  civil  life  ;  yet  by  two  characteristics 
— definite  clearness  as  to  what  he  desired  and  utter  disregard  of 
human  life  in  attaining  it — he  not  only  gained  supreme  power,  but, 
what  was  more  surprising,  left  it  with  safety.  To  the  admirer  of  the 
Roman  Hberlas, — that  tyranny  of  the  few  under  republican  forms, — this 
homage  to  the  constitution  seemed  to  comfiensate  for  many  crimes. 
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Yet  in  neither  of  the  two  great  works  of  his  life  washeieallysocccn- 
fuL  Miihridates  was  not  crushed,  but  was  soon  at  war  with  Rok 
^ain.  The  constitution,  which  he  had  created  or  restored  ai  the 
cost  of  so  much  blood,  stood  unshaken  for  scarcely  ten  years,  aod 
finally  collapsed  in  the  great  Civil  war,  in  which  men  who  shared  hii 
achievements  or  suffered  under  his  tyranny  as  youths,  took  prindfal 
parts  when  scarcely  past  middle  age. 

The  most  permanent  part  of  Sulla's  work  was  the  Romanising  irf 
Italy.  Though  certain  cities  and  individuals  were  disfranchised  tr 
the  time,  Italy  became  an  extended  Rome, — the  pomoeHum,  iu  i: 
were,  being  pushed  up  to  the  Rubicon,  south  of  which  no  proviodil 
governor  might  come  with  an  army,  and  especially  no  governor  rf 
Gaul,  without  laying  down  his  imperium.  Cisalpine  Gaul  itself  was 
on  the  way  to  become  part  of  Italy.  The  thtce  Roman  colooie. 
Mutina,  Parma,  and  Eporedia,  had  always  enjoyed  the  citiien^p, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Social  war  the  four  "  Latin "  colonies— 
Ptacentia,  Bononia,  Cremona,  A quileia-^  obtained  the  same  rights. 
Again  in  89  the  /ex  Pompeia  organised  the  native  communides  sooih 
of  the  Pn  on  the  model  of  the  Italian  municipia,  and  gave  tlie 
inhabitants  the  position  ai  ptregrini,  which  like  the  Latim'tat  secnrtd 
them  conubium  and  commercium,  though  not  the  sulftage,  except  in 
the  case  of  provincial  magistrates.  Thus,  though  Gallia  Cisalpina 
remained  a  province  and  was  governed  by  a  proprietor  or  procoasd 
until  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  it  was  on  a  peculiarly  favouraUt 
footing,  and  was  so  filled  with  Roman  citiiens  that  it  became  kno«n 
as  Gallia  Togata,  as  distinguished  from  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps. 

But  Italy  south  of  the  Rubicon  was  now  united  and  organiwd 
as  head  of  the  Empire.  The  old  system  of  planting  colonies  iil  it  far 
military  purposes,  as  though  amidst  a  hostile  population,  came  to  as 
end.  Coloni  indeed  were  still  established  in  various  parts,  and  with 
the  old  formalities  of  the  military  colony,'  but  their  purpose  was  dot 
the  provision  for  poor  citiiens  or  veteran  soldiers,  not  militiry 
defence.*  Since  the  lex  lulia  (89)  they  enjoyed  no  higher  poliiial 
status  than  other  cities.  Ali  alike  came  under  certain  general  la« 
such  as  the  Itx   lulia    tnunicipaiis    of    Caesar,   all    shared   in  the 

'  Ckero.  3  PItil.  g  !<». 

*  The  lulian  cokmles  before  the  Punk  wars  have  been  giwn  oa  p.  1^ 
Those  seuled  afterwards  were  ;— 1.  ' '  Lalin" ;  Brunduium  (344).  Spoledon  (141). 
Copia  or  Thurii  (193),  Valentia  or  Vibo  (19s),  Pisae  (iSo).  II.  Romu :  Fyi? 
(191),  Puledi,  Vollemum,  I.itemum,  Salernum,  Baienlum.  Sipoodun,  Tm^ 
Crolon  (194).  Polenlia,  Pisaunim  {184),  Salumia  (183).  Creviscac  (181).  l-»" 
(iSo).  Auximum  (i;?),  Fai>raleria  (194).  Minervia  at  Scylafiom.  and  'Seffcmm* 
Tarentum  (laa). 
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iimntmity  from  tributum,*  and  only  bad  the  same  obligation  as  to 
nilitaty  service  as  other  cities.  The  right  of  voting  was  of  little 
/alue  perhaps  to  men  who  seldom  went  to  Rome,  but  such  as  it  was 
:hey  possessed  it :  and,  what  was  more  valuable,  they  had  the 
:itizeQ's  protection  or  remedy  against  the  arbitrary  acts  of  Roman 
Tiagistrates.  The  old  difTerences  of  internal  government  still  kept  up 
:he  distinction  between  coloniae,  municipia,  praefecturae,  conciliabula 
uid  fora,' — but  from  the  standpoint  of  political  status  all  alike  might 
3c  classed  as  municipia,  in  which  all  who  enjoyed  the  municipal 
franchise  were  thereby  Roman  citizens.^  Therefore  the  military 
"  colonies"  formed  by  Sulla  and  others  are  not  to  be  classed  with 
Lhose  of  former  times,— the  list  of  which  may  now  be  considered  '  -■ 
::losed,  —  but  were  rather  systematic  giants  of  land.  "  Latin" 
:x)loniea  could  no  longer  be  planted  in  Italy  ;  but  though  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Carthaginian  lunonia  of  C.  Gracchus  in  112  was 
roUowed  in  118  in  the  case  of  Narbo  Martius,  where  the  coloni 
retained  their  citizenship,  colonies  in  the  provinces  hereafler  had 
only  a  restricted  citizenship  analogous  to  the  old  Latinitas. 

Ilaly,   thus  organised,  was  at  the   head  of  an  empire   already  Tkt  eiieiti 
stretchii^  across  Europe  j  and  the  territories  afterwards  added  were  °-^"". 
in  some  cases,  as  in  Gaul,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  already  preparing  to 
accept  her  power,  in  others  were  in  a  sense  merely  consequential 
accretions,  necessary  for  the  development  or  defence  of  that  already 
possessed.    There  were  now  ten  provinces"  governed  by  a  propraetor  Ten 
or  proconsul,  with  a  quaestor  and  staff,  with  a.  formula  or  charta,  under  prmiitas. 
a  law  passed  in  the  case  of  each  according  to  its  special  circumstances. 
Their  administration  gave  employment  and  chances  of  wealth  to  many 
Romans,  both  among  the  aristocrats  and  the  middle  class.     But  they 
also   contributed   to  the'greatness  of  Rome  by  the  auxiliaries  which   Tkeirtm- 
ibey  supplied  to  her  army  and  fleet,  and  the  tribute  paid  to  her  '^Jf,'"™'' 
exchequer.     This  tribute  was  raised  in  various  ways.     In  Sicily  and  ,*„^^a/ 
Asia  a  tenth  {decuma)  of  the  produce  of  the  year — in  wine,  oil,  wheat,  nchtjatr. 

'  Tbe  twelve  colonies  which  in  aoQ  refused  their  contingents  were  In  204 
nibfccted  (o  the  census  and  iributum  like  Roman  citizens  (Livy  iiix.  15,  37],  liul 
bom  the  Utter  they  would  be  freed  lilie  the  oiher  ciiiiens  in  168. 

'  To  pat  it  differently,  a  man  who  was  a  dtiren  of  one  of  these  towns  was 
ifia  facta  a  Roman  citiien.  but  what  constituted  bini  a  dliien  of  one  of  these 
[aims  was  itill  difTerenl  in  different  municipia.  coloniae,  etc. 

*  Sicily,  Sardinia  with  Conica.  Hispania  Citerior,  Hispania  Ullerior,  Gallia 
C'lulpina,  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Macedonia,  Africa,  Asia,  Cilieia.  Besirtes  these 
lliyrictini  or  Dalmalla  was  partly  organised,  paid  tribute,  and  was  under  pro- 
iRIicm,  bat  it  seems  that  no  annua]  governor  was  sent  iheie  regulariy  till  the  time 
:ir  Caesar.  Cyrenaica  had  been  left  to  Rome  (95),  but  had  not  yet  been  made  a 
provioc*  in  form.  Egypt  it  was  said,  had  also  been  bequeathed,  and  at  any  mie 
1)  kings  depended  on  Roman  support.  Greece  was  partly  incorpoiated  with 
\lacedonia,  partly  epjoxed  a  nominal  freedom. 
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Dauma,       oats,  and  Other  grvDs — was  transmitted  to  Rome.^      Customs  {ftr- 

fartoria,      loria),  and  a  charge   for  the   use  of  the  pasture  land  {icriptiaa\ 

scnflum.     wtijch  had  been  reserved  in  the  several   states,  were  paid  in  moaey. 

There  was  this  distinction  between  the  two  provinces  :  in  Sidly  the 

contracts  for  fenning  the  revenue  were  sold  at  Syracose ;  for  Asu. 

by  the  censors  in  Rome.     In  the  other  provinces  a  fixed  sum  was  pml 

Stipaid-       {stipendium  or  Iributum),  but   the  manner  of  assessing  it  difFend  b 

lum.  the  several  provinces,  or  even  in  the  several  communities  in  the  [n- 

vinces,  generally  in  accordance  with  the  fiscal  arrangements  cxisdee 

before  the  Roman  occupation.      In  every  province  there  were  cenM 

cities  which,  either  as  a  reward  for  services,  or  in  consequenct  d 

terms  made  at  their  surrender,  were  free  from  the  stipendium  {at 

rniaus).     But  even  these  shared  in  the  special  land  tax  {trihaa 

sffli),  which  was  raised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  praetor  and  Us 

staff,  or  to  defray  the  cost  of  war.     Besides  these  sources  of  remiae 

the  Roman  exchequer  received  a  royalty  on  mines,  saltworlra,  and 

fisheries,  which,  like  the  customs  and  pasture  rents  in   the  sctcdI 

communities  within  the  province,^  were  paid  in  money. 

Like  our  own  Indian  Empire  this  great  emfure  had  been  built  op 

by  men  able  and  active,  though  sometimes  cruel  and  comipt,  ofia 

with  little  direction  or  control  from  home,  where  the  chief  inleitsi 

felt  was  in  the  wealth  poured  into  the  treasury  and  the  games  tui 

/ndifir-       shows  which  accompanied  the  triumphs.     In  regard  to  no  part  of  the 

""  "^         empire  was  this  indifference  more  conspicuous  or  more  hannftil  in 

t^^^t       '^^  consequences  than  in  the  East     Tlie  pirates  of  Cilicia  and  Crctt 

swept  the  Aegean,  crippling  commerce  and  ruining  dties,  and  tbe 

Romans  seemed  not  to  be  moved  till  the  audacity  of  these  sea-ioven 

brought  them  actually  into  Italy.     Dynasties  rose  and  fell  in  Aa 

without  seriously  disturbing  the  minds  of  statesmen  or  petite ;  and 

the  good  or  ill  government  of  the  provincials  was  regsuded,  not  w 

much  a  matter  for  energetic  interference  and  reform,  as  affoiding 

opportunities  for  party  triumphs  and  personal  revenge. 

The  HOB  Meanwhile  the  last  years  of  Sulla's  life  introduce  us  to  a  gnnp 

gtntraiion.   of  men  who  were   to  play  prominent  parts  in  the  closing  scenes  of 

the  republic,  and  who,  either  from  the  greater  abundance  of  the 

records  remaining  of  them,  or  the  mor«  permanent  import  of  thtir 

work,  occupy  a  larger  share  than  almost  any  other  in   the  imagiu- 


'  The  publicani  eakulaled  the  aveia^  produce  and  underloolc  ic 
lenth  to  Rome,  making  Iheir  profil  by  the  excess  or  ilie  produo 
A  bad  hBrvat.   thereTore,   or  a  careless  collection   might    c 
beavily;   and  in  tbeir  eagerness  for  busing 
eslimaie  as  to  oveireach  (bemselves. 

territory.      Bui  in  each  there 
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ion  of  posterity.  Pompey  had  triumpbed  in  81  ;  Caesar  bad  served 
is  first  campaign  ;  Crassus  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  colossal 
Drtune  at  the  auctions  of  the  Sullan  confiscation  ;  Catiline  had 
ommitted  his  fint  crime ;  Cicero  had  delivend  his  fint  speech  in 
I  public  caose ;  M.  Terentius  Varro,  "  the  most  learned  of  the 
(omans,"  was  already  forty  years  old,  and  yet  survived  them  all 

'With  the  new  men  a  new  literary  development  was  taking  place.   yIu  new 
rhe    most  characteristic  and  flonrishing   department  was   that   of  tiieratun. 
iratory.     It  was  natural  that  it  should  be  so.     Most  of  the  upper 
;1as5  desired  public  office,  and  one  of  the  surest  claims  to  it  was  the 
'cputation,  not  oniyfbr  skill  in  addressing  Senate  or  people,  but  even 
nore  for  the  power  of  convincing  juries,  who,  being  senators  or 
Kjuites,  were  above  the  average  in  edacation  and  intelligence.     Ac- 
cordingly every  man  of  note  in  this  and  the  previous  age  was  more 
ir  less  of  an  orator ;    many  of  them  lef)  speeches  written  out  for  Orators. 
publication,    as    Africanus,    the    Gracchi,    Metellus    Macedonicus, 
and    many   others.      The   most    noted   of  all   before  the   time  of 
Cicero  was   M,  Antonius  (143-87),  the  grandfather  of  the  triumvir, 
and    L.   Licinius  Crassus  (140-91),  long  looked  up  to  as  models 
on    which  young  Roman  orators  should  form  their  style.     Bnt  in 
other  ways  also  the  mass  of  Roman  literature  (though  only  frag- 
ments survive)  had   been   steadily  swelling  and  developing   in  new 
directions.     L.  Attius  (170-104)  had  kept  to  the  custom  of  adapting 
Greek   tragedies ;  but   T.    Quintius   Atta  (oh.    78)  and  L.   Afranius 
(b.  r  54)  had  been  prolific  in  fabulae  togatae — comedies  on  Roman  Ctmiditu 
subjects  with  titles  drawn  from  Roman  festivals  or  stories.     Above  ''B"'*'' 
all  C.  Lucilius  (148-103)  had  almost  created  a  new  department  of 
literature  in  his  satirae,  which  handled  subjects  of  the  day  and  Satire. 
started  a  form  of  composition  claimed  as  wholly  Roman  by  Quin- 
tilian,  afterwards  so  brilliantly  used  by  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal. 
It   was  also   an  age  of  memoir-writing.      Q.  Catnlus,   the  victor  at  Mtmain. 
Vercellae,   SiJla  himself,  and  P.   Rutilius    Rufiis  all  left  memoit? 
behind  them ;  while  more  formal  history  was  represented  by  L.  Lu-  Hiilery- 
culitu  on  the  Social  war,  Piso  on  the  Civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla, 
and  by  a  number  of  Annalists.      In  jurisprudence  there  were  already  Jurispru- 
many  eminent  names,  especially  those  of  the  two  Scaevolae.     And  '''""■ 
Greek  philosophy,  which,  however  imperfectly  understood,  was  to  PkilaafHji- 
influence  so  profoundly  the   best  men  at   Rome,  had   already  been 
expounded  by  the  stoic  C.    Blosius  of  Cumac,  by  Q.  Tubero,  Q. 
Scaevola  the  augur,  L.  Aelius  Stilo,  and  others.     Thus  both  the  in- 
tellectual life  at  Rome  and  her  foreign  dominion  were  assuming  the 
form  which  they  presented  at  their  highest  development 

In  social  life  we  may  notice,  first,  that  family  life  in  Rome  was 
being  much  undermined  by  the  facility  of  divorce.     Divorce  was 
2  U  .-.  . 
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known  in  early  times  and  provided  for  by  the  XI I  Tables,  but  <nt  so 
rare  that  that  of  Carvilius  (231)  was  spoken  of  as  the  first  It  is 
probable  that  the  most  solemn  matrimony — that  by  eoitfiimtlu—  1 
was  indissoluble  except  in  the  gravest  circumstances.  But  maniagt 
i«  Hiatus  or  usus,  which  became  the  prevalent  form,  was  easilf  dis- 
soluble by  the  mere  will  of  either  of  the  pair ;  and  tboogh  Ciceni'i  1 
remark  on  Pompey's  divorce,  that  it  was  "  generally  approved.' 
shows  that  public  opinion  was  not  always  fevotirable,  yet  it  bad  : 
evidently  become  exceedingly  common,  and  tended  to  be  more  aid 
more  sa  Secondly,  enormous  private  fortunes  were  beoKnin;  I 
common,  aod  establishments  were  maintained  on  an  ahnosi  in- 1 
credible  scale.  The  slaves  in  a  rich  man's  bouse  were  coimted  bf ! 
hundreds,  every  department  of  household  work,  dress,  and  combt  I 
had  their  special  attendants.  Crassus  thought  no  man  rich  irtMse  j 
income  could  not  support  an  army.  LucuUus  could  spend  50^000; 
denarii  on  a  single  feast.  Cicero,  who  had  little  paternal  wealth, 
and  was  forbidden  by  the  lex  Cinda  {204)  to  take  fees,  yet  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  a  sum  equal  to  ^160,000  in  trades,  ami 
mentions  at  least  seven  villas  belonging  to  him  besides  bb  tovD 
house.  In  many  cases  this  wealth  came  from  the  plunder  rf 
provinces.  The  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  was  C.  Verres. 
As  pro-quaestor  of  Cilicia  (8o-7g)  he  had  not  only  enriched  bimtdf 
with  money,  but  with  wotks  of  art  from  numberless  towns  in  Am 
and  Achaia.  .  This  he  carried  on  to  an  incredible  extent  in  his  thne 
years  as  propraetor  in  Sicily  (73-71).  No  chicane,  no  art,  no  violeiict 
was  omitted  to  wring  from  towns,  nobles,  and  rich  men  their  money  n 
the  most  cherished  objects  of  religious  or  ancestral  veneration.  Hrs 
trial  took  place  in  70,  and  was  of  special  importance  as  testing  the 
impartiality  of  the  senatorial  courts.  But  though  Cicero  by  his  cnr- 
tions  made  his  condemnation  inevitable,  he  was  able,  on  retiring  Id 
Marseilles  to  escape  it,  to  retain  the  vast  majority  oi  bis  ill-gonoi 
gains,  and  to  live  in  profusion  and  luxury  till,  in  43,  be  fell  as 
unpitied  victim  to  the  proscriptions  of  the  Triumvirs. 

AoTHOBlTies. — l^atii<A\.  Lives  of  Sulla.  Pomptj.LvcuUus,  Sa*niia,Cnsni- 
Livy.  Ep.  84-90.  Appian,  B.  Civ.  i.  79-108  (the  only  continuous  nwriiiiti 
Flonu  iii.  ai.  Dion  Cassius,  fr.  106-110.  ENodonis.  fr.  of  uniL  OrosiE  < 
90-S1.  Zanaras  X.  i.  Cicero'*  speich  in  defence  oT  Rosdos  of  AroeriB  (Bi  or  Bof 
refers  direclly  to  a  drcumstance  rising  out  of  the  prosciiptbns.  Kii  Vtrr<mi 
OnUioni  and  I^elteis  10  his  brother  Quintus  are  the  best  authorities  for  the  mai- 
menl  of  Ibc  praviaces. 
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CHAPTER    XLI 

WARS    IN    ITALV,    SPAIN,   AND  THE  EAST 

Lepidns  atlempls  (o  rescind  Sulla's  acts— He  is  senl  to  Etniria  (78) — Attacks 
Rome^Is  dcTealed  and  goes  10  Sardinia  (77) — Senorius  in  Spain— Defeat* 
many  Roman  armiea — The  campaigns  of  Metellus  (79-76) — Sertorius  joined 
by  [■erpenna  and  partisans  of  Leptdiu  [77) — Negoliales  with  Miihridales 
(7S-74)— Pc>™pey  in  Spain  (76-74)— Death  of  Sertorius  (7a)— Rebellion  of 
gladiators  and  slaves  under  Spartacus  (73-71)— Victories  of  Crassus  (73-71) — 
Second  war  with  Miihridales  under  Murena  (83-81)— Wars  with  Thracians 
and  with  the  pirates  (78-74) — Third  war  with  Miihridales  and  campaigns  of 
Lncullus(74-67)— BlTHVNlA  left  10  the  Roman  people(74) — Battle  at  Chalcedon 
and  sie^of  Cyiic(u(73) — Naval  riMories  (73)— Battle  of  Cabira  (71) — Miih- 
ridates  in  Armenia  (71-69) — Lucullus  invades  Armenia,  battle  ai  Tigranoceru 
(69) — Battle  of  Arsanias  (68) — Mutiny  in  the  Roman  array  {67}— Recall  of 
Luculhis  (67). 

Sulla  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  opposition  to  his  system  ivvived.  Coss.  M. 
The  consul  Lepidus,  whose  appointment  Pompey  had  regarded  as  a  ^'"'I'l" 
Lriumph  over  Sulla,  was  not  long  in  showing  his  hand.     He  was  just  ^'/"/'f 
ihe  sort  of  man  of  whom  Suila  had  desired  to  cleanse  the  state,  and  J^j  Ca/u- 
bad  returned  from  his  praetorsbip  in  Sicily  (80)  infamous  for  extor-  /hi,  jS. 
lion  and  tyranny ;  while  his  colleague,  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Dptimates,  is  represented  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
honest  of  men.     The  two  were  at  any  rate  always  at  variance,  and 
Lepidus  seems  to  have  relied  for  support  on  the  discontent  existii^ 
in  the  Italian  communities,  on  which  Sulla's  hand  had  been  heavy. 
He  began  by  apposing  the  ex-diciator's  public  funeral,  but  withdrew 
in  deference  to  Pompey,  who,  in  spite  of  his  inclination  to  the  side 
of  the  Populares,  his  strained   relations  with  Sulla  during  the  last 
jrears  of  his  life,  and  the  slight  of  being  passed  over  without  mention 
in  his  will,  still  wished  to  pay  him  this  last  honour.     Soon  afterwards  Rtattiati- 
be  brought  in  a  series  of  laws  intended  to  rescind  Sulla^  aeta.     He  "'?'  po^'^y 
was  not  indeed  prepared  to  restore  the  tribuniiian  power,'  but  he  ^  ^''''"■ 

>  Veruin  ubi  conveneiant  Tr.  PI.  consulesuti  Iribuniciam  poleslatem  restituerent, 
n^avil  prior  Lepidus,  el  in  conlione  magna  pars  adsensasi  dicenii.  non  e&se  utile 
mitui  trU^anidani  poteuatem.    i-ieiniantu  (who  atwie  records  Ibis). 
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carried  a  law  without  opposition  to  renew  the  distribution  <rf  dwap 
com,  and  proptosed  to  recall  those  who  had  been  banished  by  Sulla, 
and  restore  the  lands  which  had  been  divided  among  the  veterans  lo  . 
their  owners.     The  contention  between  the  two  consuls  became  so  I 
vehement,   that   the   Senate   was   glad   to    send    both    into  Etnuia. 
to  put  down  a  rising  of  certain  of  those  disp>os$cssed  owners  abo  | 
were  forcibly  recovering  their  estates.      The  Senate  had  requitcii  I 
them  to  swear  not  to  turn   their  arms   against  each   other ;  bot 
Lepidus   regarded    the  oath    as   only   binding    during   his  axsii- 
ship :    next  year  as  proconsul  of  Narbonensis  he  would   have  i 
free  hand.      The  Senate  in  alarm  ordered  him  back  to  Romt  tc 
hold  the  elections,  but  he  declined  to  come  ;  and  as   Catulus  coofci 
not  safely  leave  his  army,  the  new  year  opened  without  consuls,  and 
IVartf       Api»us  Claudius  was  appointed  interrex.     With  the  spring  of  7; 
^^f^'"-77-  l.epidus  prepared  for  action.      Leaving  his  legale  M,  Brutus  in  cooh 
mand  of  the  valley  of  the  Po  with  an  army  at  Mutina,  he  marcbed 
against  Rome.     He  found  Catulus  waiting  for  him  at  the  Mihiao 
Bridge,  and  was  decisively  defeated   there,  or,  as   some   say,  in  tbe 
Campus  Martius,  to  which   Catulus  had    retired.     He  retreated  10 
Cosa  in  Etruria,  followed  by  Catulus,  and  had  to  fight  again  in  order 
Death  of      to  take  ship  for  Sardinia,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died  fran 
Ltfidus.       disease, — aggravated  by  chagrin  at  his  failure  ;  at  the  loss  of  his  soo 
Scipio,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  Alba  but  had  been  star^'ed  ml 
and  executed ;  and,  as  some  say,  at  the  discovery  of  the  unfaithfiiliKss 
of  his  wife.     Pompey,  who  had  determined  to  support  the  Senate,  and 
had  received  a  military  command,  then  marched  against  Brutus  is  j 
Mutina.     Brutus  did  not  await  bis  attack,  but  retired  to  Regiom 
(seventeen  miles  off)  with  an  escort  of  cavalry,  and  there  next  day  ; 
was  killed  by  Geminius  on  the  order  of  Pompey.'  I 

War  mih  The  Optimates  had  thus  for  the  time  successfully  defended  tbe  i 

Sirtortus      Sullan  constitution.     But  a  formidable  danger  was  also  threatcaing  i 
'rr^JT''      '"  ^P*'"-      Q"'"t"s  Sertorius  left   Italy  after  the  battle  of  Tifata,  at  j 
the  end  of  83,  to  take  up  the  government  of  ferther  Spain  as  pm-  ' 
praetor.     Some  say  that  he  did  so  under  pressure  of  Cinna  and  tte 
younger   Marius,   who   found   his   counsels   inconvenient.      Hoaeftr 
that  may  be,  he  made  himself  popular  with  the  Roman  residents  \fi 
his  mildness  and  equity,  and  with  the  natives  by  wise  measuns, 
as  well  as  by  libera!  gifts.     He  knew  that  Sulla  would  supenede  him, 
and  had  left  his  legatus   lulius  Salinator  with  ^>oo  men  to  block 
the   road   over   the    Pyrenees.       But   when    Sullas   nominee,  Gaius 
Annius,  appeared,  Salinator  was  murdered ;  bis  soldiers  abandoned 
tbnr  entrenchments ;  and  Annius  marched  down  the  country  vith 

'  Scandal  said  thai  be  suireiKkred  on  jmimiEe  of  his  life- 
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a    lajge  army.      Sertonus,  who  had  only  3000   men,  retired   into  Serttriut 
New  Carthage,  and  thence  crossed  to  Mauritania  with  ships  and  '""f'fo 
men.      Repulsed   there,  and  dogged    by  the    ships   of  Annius   from  '^/""^ 
island  to  island,  he  passed  through  the  Straits  and  landed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Baetis,  accompanied  by  some  Cilician  pirate  vessels. 
Here  he  was  told  by  sailors  of  delightful  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
where  the  climate  was  channing,  the  means  of  life  abundant,  and 
f>eace  unbrolcen.     He  longed,  it  is  said,  for  this  rest  from  war  and 
trouble ;  but  his  Cilician  auxiliaries  preferred  arms  and  plunder,  and 
he    had  to  cross  to  Africa  again,  where,  in  support  of  the  Mauritani, 
who  were  rebelling  against  their  Icing,  he  took  Tangier,  having  first 
defeated  Sulla's  legate  Pacdanns. 

His  fame  now  induced  the  Lusitani  to  invite  him  to  become  their  Sertariia 
leader.       He   therefore   crossed   once   more   to   Spain,   and  quickly  ^?*^ 
established  a  great  reputation  among  the  simple  country  folk,  which  1^,11^^ 
be   enhanced  by  a  pretence  of  Divine  aid.     A  fevourite  fawn,  given 
him  by  a  hunter,  accompanied  his  camp,  which  he  allowed  it  to  be 
understood  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  Diana,  and  was  a  pledge 
of  her  suppoi].     He  soon  had  a  large  army,  constandy  supplemented 
by  reftigees  from  Rome  who  disliked  or  feared  the  present  regime. 
He  still  claimed  to  have  constitutional  imperinm,  but  was  in  feet  in 
open  war  with  Rome.     He  made  frequent  raids  on  Baetica,  the 
southern  province  ;  took  many  towns  ;  and  defeated  the  propraetor  Q. 
Fufidius  on  the  Baetis  with  a  loss  of  2000  men,  and  Cotta  in  a  sea-  ^T"!!'" 
fight  near  Gibraltar.     Quintus  Caecilius,  who  came  as  proconsul  to  j^st^n 
farther  Spain  in  79,  found  himself  in  a  country  devoid  of  roads,  jg-j6. 
always  liable  to  he  attacked  by  an  enemy  whom  he  yet  could  not 
briDg  to  battle  ;  while  L.  Domitius,  governor  of  the  upper  province,  FallefL. 
was,  with  the  legate  Thorius,  defeated  and  slain  by  the  quaestor  of  DomiHui 
Sertorius.     As  in  the  old  wars,  the  Romans  were  being  pushed  to  ^"""j^''- 
the   notth   of  the    Ebro :    and   even    there   Sertorius    deflated    two       ' 
armies,    one   under  L.  Valerius  Praeconinus   on   the    Sicoris,  and  DtftatofL. 
another  under  L,  Manlius,  who  had  come  to  the  aid  of  Metellus  i^ai'""' 
from  Gallia  Narbonensis.     In  77  he  was  reinforced  by  M.  Perpenna,  ^  T^ 
a  l^ate  of  the  rebellious  proconsul  Le|Hdus,  who,  aAer  the  death  of  ^j_ 
his  chief,  came  from  Sardinia  with  an  army  and  many  nobles  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  abortive  movement.     He  was  now  at  the  Sertorius 
head  of  a  considerable  party  of  citizens ;  his  constitutional  preten-  ■^"'^  ^ 
tions  were  still  more  insisted  up>on  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  he  meant  ^^,^_„- 
to  march  against  Rome  itself.     It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  reinforce  ^^, 
Metellus  with  a  fiesh  army  under  Pompeius,  already  distinguished 
for  services  in  the  Marsic  war  and  in  Africa.     He  was  still  at  the 
head  of  a  force  outside  Rome,  kept  on  foot  since  the  rebellion  of 
Lepidus ;   and  he  was  now  elected    to   the  command  in  Spain  as 
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proconsul,  or  rather,  as  bis  proposer  answered  some  caviUa-,  fn 
consulibus, 
Pompey  The  arrival  of  Pompey  inspired  new  energy  in  the  Roman  fonts, 

goti  te  which  had  been  slackly  handled  by  Metellus,  now  past  fifty  wi 
Spain,  j6.  always  inclined  to  a  luxurious  life.  Yet  his  first  essay  was  nnfcf 
tunate.  He  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Lauron,  a  town  south  d  tbi 
Lois  if  Sucro,  which  had  declared  for  Rome,  and  was  accordingly  Inog 
LauroH,  besieged  by  a  division  of. the  forces  of  SertoHus.  But  healk>«td 
'"''  himself  to  be  caught  in  an  unfavourable  position,  and  was  fontd 

to  look  on  while  the  enemy  captured  and  burnt  the  town. 
Pompey  Next  spring  he  again  marched  south  to  attack  Dianium,  the  lunl 

defeaieit       headquaiteis  of  Sertorius,  and  port  of  Sucro,  named  from  a  toi^ 
^''  of  Diana  on  the  foreland.     But  Sertorius  hastened  to  defend  it,  ind 

'  Pompey,  beaten  and  wounded,  retired  upon  S^untmn.     Tbere  ht 

was  joined  by  Metellus,  who  had  defeated  L.  Heracleius  at  Italia. 
BatlU  of      Another  desperate  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  cavalry  commandcii 
Sagi'itli'm.   by  Sertorius,  though  losing  heavily,  routed  the   Roman  cavalry  wiili 
great  loss,  though  the  division  commanded  by  Perpennawas  ddeatol 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  Metellus.     On  the  whole,  Sertorius  had  held  lii: 
own  in  a  remarkable  maimer.     He  advanced  to  the  Ebro,  ocraH 
Calagurris,  and  forced  Pompey  almost  out  of  Spain.     A  laigc  panr 
in  Rome  wished  him  success,  and  wrote  encouraging  him  lo  pcN- 
vere  ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  visited  by  Metrophanes,  as 
Sertorius     envoy  of  Mithridates.     The  king  offered  to  recognise  him  as  bcadrf 
acknim-       the  Roman  State,  and  supply  him  with  money  and  ships,  if  he  «oold 
'm^ix^      in  return  acknowledge    the    king's    right   to   the  province  of  Am 
dates  74.     Sertorius  declined  this  concession,  but  offered  Bithynia,  Cappadoo*, 
Galatia,  and  Paphlagonia,  which  were  not  Roman  provinces  tho^ 
under  Roman  guarantee.      But  when,  at  the  end  of  ^4,  the  quesbn 
of  the  Bithynian  succession  came  up,  Mithridates  sent  him  %«fi 
talents  and  forty  ships  ;  and  in  return  Sertorius  sent  M.  Marios  (tbr 
One-Eyed)  as  "  proconsul"  of  Asia,  to  co-operate  with  tEie  king- 
Thus  Sertorius  was  acting  as  a  constitutional  magistiate  of  9s**- 
dealing  with  the  empire  as  already  under  bis  control,  and  *itb  1 
sufficient  number  of  Roman  men  of  rank  in  his  district  and  amp 
to  keep  up  the  pretence  of  a  Senate,  as  Pompey  was  to  do  id  49-<^ 
and  as  Sulla  had  done  before. 
13-7>-  In  73  Pompey  was  still  confined  almost  to  the  north-east  cored 

^J^  ^  of  Spain.  He  had  exhausted  his  own  resourtes,  and  had  had  » »i 
^'  for  nuiney  and  men  from  Rome;  which  he  got  the  more  va^ 
as  the  consul  Lucnllus  wished  for  the  command  against  MiihridaR^ 
and  feared,  if  Pompey  were  discouraged  in  Spain,  that  be  «c<ild 
return  home  and  be  sent  lo  Asia  instead.  As  the  war  went  on  ^ 
became  more  and  more  wearisome,  it  was  prosecuted  with  inoeasii^ 
uirneob,  Google 
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everities   on    both    sides.       Sertorius'    temper  was   embittered  by  Exasper- 
lesertions,  and  his  savage  acts  of  retaliation,  especially  the  killing  Bt/DH  sf 
t  enslaving  of  a  number  of  boys  at  Osca  (Huesca),  where  he  bad  SirtoriMi. 
liniself  established  a  school,  alienated  the  affections  of  many.     He 
ould  not  trust  his  Roman  bod^^uard,  but  surrounded  himself  with 
^liiberians,  who  irriiaied  and  shamed  his  Roman  adherents  by 
>ringing   into   painful   prominence   the  feci  that  they  were  fighting  Suaeias  af 
igainst  theit  countr>'.     The  result  was  that  the  armies  of-Metellua  Mtitltia 
md.  Pompey  made  steady  progress  in  forcing  the  submission  of  towns  ""^ 
hat  had  talccn  part  with  him  j  and  though  he  still  performed  some 
jrilliant  feats,  such  as  forcing  Pompey  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pallantia, 
le  must  have  felt  his  cause  declining. 

The  more  that  was  the  case  the  sharper   his  temper  and  the  ■ji. 
teavier  his  hand  became;  and  Petpenna,  who  had  always  chafed  Murder  of 
inder  his  subordination,  begiiming  to  fear  for  his  own  safety,  re-  Strtonus. 
wived  to  strike  the  first  blow.     To  celebrate  a  real  or  pretended 
victory  he  induced  Sertorius  to  attend  a  banquet,  at  which,  contrary 
lo  his  known  wishes,  certain  buffooneries  were  indulged  in,  which 
made  him  turn  on  his  couch  away  fi'oni  the  table.     At  this  moment 
Perpenna  gave  the  signal  by  dropping  a  cup,  and  the  guest  next 
Sertorius  suddenly  stabbed  him.     Attempting  to  rise,  he  was  dr^ged 
hack  by  the  conspirators  and  killed,  and  many  of  his  guards  who 
were  about  the  house  shared  bis  fate.     Perpenna,  however,  did  not  Perttnna 
gain  what  he  hoped.    The  natives  on  every  side  offered  their  sub-  goiii 
mission   to  Pompey  and  Metellus,  and  he  soon  found  bia  cause  "'^^"i 
hcpetcss ;   he  had,  however,  seized  Sertorius'  papers,  among  which      ' ' 
>ere  letters  from  leading  men  at  Rome,  and  he  hoped  by  offer- 
ing them  to  Pompey  to  purchase   his  own  safety.      But  Pompey 
Tefnsed  to  see  him,  ordered  him  to  be  killed,  and  the  letters  to  be 
bumi  unread.  , 

Resistance  was  not  wholly  overcome  in    Spain ;   cert^n  towns  Spartacus. 
still  held  out,  and  the  horrors  oi  the  siege  of  Calagunis  {Calaherra)  73-T- 
have  scarcely  ever  been  surpassed.      But  atteniioo  at  Rome  was 
lumed  to  dangers  nearer  home.    The  custom  of  exhibiting  gladiators,  Gtadiaion. 
begun  in  364,  had  become  thoroughly  established.     They  were  the 
most  popular  oi  shows,  for  which  the  theatres  and  almost  every 
other   amusement  were  quiclfly  deserted.     The  unhappy  men  thus 
forced    to  mutual   slaughter  to  "  make   a    Roman   holiday,"  were 
perhaps    at    first    criminals,    whose    lives    were    forfeited    in    any 
ase,  like   the   slaves    brought   from    Sicily,  or   at   any  rate  were 
priMmers  of  war.      But  as   the  fashion  extended  (he  wealthy  began 
Id  pride  themselves  on  training  the  best  fighters,  and  Ukely  men 
»ete  bought    up  in    every  direction.      The    people   of  the   north 
'■ere  specially  valued  for  the  purpose  on  account  of  their  siie  and 
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valour.  They  were  confined  in  training  establishments  or  liuB  mtil 
wanted,  where  their  food  and  exercise  were  speciaUy  directed  by  a 
trainer  or  lanista.  A  large  school  of  this  kind  at  Capua,  in  ahidi 
certain  Gauls  and  Thracians  were  being  trained,  was  owned  at  tlut 
time  by  one  Lentulus.  Two  hundred  of  them  made  a  plot  to  csc^ 
It  was  discovered,  but  about  eighty  contrived  to  break  out ;  armed 
themselves  with  knives  and  spits  ftom  a  neighbouring  cook-shop; 
and  seized  some  wagons  full  of  arms  going  to  another'  gtadiaUfol 
schod.  Tbey  elected  Spartacus,  a  Thracian  of  great  power  ud 
ability,  as  their  captain,  and,  entrenching  themselves  on  a  spur  tA 
Mount  Vesuvius,  resisted  all  attempts  of  the  forces  in  Capna  to  ancst 
them.  One  of  the  praetors,  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  was  sent  againd 
them,  but  was  defeated  and  lost  his  camp  Tbey  were  now  joined 
by  the  slaves  from  the  various  ergastula  in  the  country  round,  and 
soon  had  a  formidable  force.  Another  praetor,  P.  Varenus,  did  m 
better  than  Claudius,  and  the  slave  army  daily  increased.  Varenic' 
legate  Furius  was  routed ;  another  member  of  his  staff,  Coisinhis, 
lost  his  lifi:  and  many  men,  with  all  his  b^[gage  and  camp ;  and 
Varenus  himself  was  again  and  again  beaten  in  skirmishes.  Spar- 
tacus traversed  Italy  almost  at  bis  will,  intending,  it  is  said,  to  make 
his  way  over  the  Alps  to  his  native  land.  But  his  followers  were 
more  intent  on  plunder,  and  years  afterwards  Horace  could  expiess 
a  half  playful  doubt  whether  any  of  the  wine  cellais  in  the  country 
houses  had  escaped  the  "  wandering  Spartacus."  >  The  consuls  of 
75  were  despatched  with  a  regular  army  against  them  ;  and  OrixBL 
one  of  their  commanden,  was  defeated  and  killed  near  Moani 
Garganus,  on  the  coast  of  Apulia.  But  tbey  were  in  Ibor  tmn  de- 
feated by  Spartacus  when  they  attempted  to  stop  his  inarch  Id 
the  north.  Cassius,  proconsul  of  Gallia,  was  beaten  near  Motina; 
and  finally  Spartacus  inflicted  a  great  slaughter  on  both  coosub  ia 
Picenum.  It  was  after  this  victory  that  he  committed  alniost  the 
only  cruelty  to  be  fairly  charged  against  him,  when  he  forced  )oo 
Romans  to  fight  as  gladiators  at  the  funeral  of  Crixus. 

His  followers  now  forced  him  to  abandm  his  plan  of  crossng  dv 
Alps ;  nor  did  he  venture  to  advance  on  Rome.  Turning  south  once 
more  he  occupied  Thurii  for  the  winter,  where  merchants  crowded  ki 
with  every  kind  of  goods.  Forbidding  the  importation  of  gold  and 
silver,  he  spent  the  winter  in  collecting  materials  of  war  and  fotging 
weapons,  and  was  ready  in  the  spring  for  still  greater  enteiptises. 
Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  him,  that,  the  war  having  beoi 
assigned  as  the  praetorian  <  province,'  there  were  no  camMatcs 
for  the  praetorship  at   the  end  of  71.      At    length    L.    Ljctnins 

'  Hot.  Od.  III.  14,  19,  Sfartatvm  li  fmfeOcavagaiUtmfaUBtltaa. 
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Ct^ssus  volunteered,  and  tcxA  the  field  as   praetor  agfainst   Spar-  ji.  Tkt 
tacus,  whose  movements,  however,  were  so  r^id  and  incalculable  »M>uiirf 
that  it  wu  impossible  to  settle  on  a  plan  of  campaign.     Crassus  ^''  " 
entered    Picenum    and    sent   his    legate    Mummius    to  find    and 
follow  the  enemy,  without  attacking  him.     But  Mtmunius  could  not 
refrain  fimn  battle ;  and  in  it  his  soldiers  behaved  so  badly,  that  Defeat  if 
having    sternly    reprimanded   him    Crassus    punished    the    men    by  MitmmiMj. 
decimation.     Having  thuB  restored  discipline  he  defeated  a  body  of 
1 0,000  slaves,  encamped  separately,  with  a  loss  of  two-thirds  of  their 
number.      He   then   advanced  gainst   Spartacus  himself  whom  he  Spartaau 
forced  to  retire  into  the  extreme  south,  and  shut  himself  up  in  dtftaitd 
RhegiuR),  where  be  tried  to  negotiate  with  some  Cilician  pirates  to  ''"°'*"' 
transport  his  army  to  Sicily.     He  hoped  to  rouse  the  slaves  there  j^i^-,,,,. 
and  cut  off  a  great  source  of  com  supply  from  Rome.     But  the 
Cilicians,  though  they  received  his  money,  put  out  to  sea  and  left 
him ;  and  Crassus,  who  had  followed  him,  now  endeavoured  to  shut 
him  up  in  the  Bruttian  peninsula  by  a  deep  treiKh  and  bank  from 
sea  to  sea  somewhere  above  Scylacium,  about  thirty  miles  in  length. 
Spartacus,  however,  with  a  third  of  his  army  contrived  to  cross  it  by  Sfartaan 
means  of  foscines,  and  made  his  way  towards  Thurii.     Alarmed  lest  If"!^  ""i- 
he  should  again  march  towards  Rome,  Crassus  asked  the  Senate  to 
summon  Pompey  from   Spain  and  M.   LucuUus  from   Macedonia. 
But  he  repented  of  the  application  when  he  found  that  there  were 
dissensicHis  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  that  a  large  division  of  them 
had  left  Spartacus  and  was  encamped  by  itself  not  far  from  Volci, 
under  Gaius  Gonnicus  and  Caslus.     He  routed  these  men,  but  was 
prevented  from  a  pursuit  by  the  appearance  of  Spartacus,  who  had 
followed  him.      Yet  he  presently  compelled  the  combined  forces  to  De/tat  if 
give  him  battle,  and  after  a  desperate  fight  killed  12,000  of  them,  trf  Sfartaan 
whcHn  only  two  arc  said  to  have  had  wounds  in  the  back.     Spartacus  ^''.. 
retired  to  the  mountains  near  Fetdia,  where  he  again  turned  on 
the  Roman  forces  under  the  legate  Quintets  and  the  quaestor  Scrofa, 
and  defeated  them,  Scrofii  himself  being  severely  wounded.     But  this 
was  the  end  of  his  successes.     His  followers,  always  difficult  to  keep 
in  hand,  were  elated  by  the  victory,  and,  forcing  him  to  abandon  his 
system  of  avoiding  open   battle,   insisted  on  again   attacking  the 
Roman   army.       M.    Lucullus,    who    had    just   returned   from   his 
province,  shut  him  off  from  Brundisium,  and  Crassus  was  entrenched 
in  his  front  and  had  dug  a  deep  trench  to  prevent  his  progress. 
Spartacus,  unable  to  control  his  men,  prepared  for  a  last  desperate 
struggle.     He  killed  his  charger  as  a  sign  that  he  would  not  fly,  but 
looked  for  victory  or  death,  and  hewed  his  way  through  the  Roman  Dtati  if 
ranks  till,  deserted  by  his  followers,  and  fighting  fiercely  to  the  last,  Spariaaa. 
even  when  beaten  to  his  knees,  he  fell  at  last  among  such  heaps  tit 
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slain  that  his  body  was  never  recovered.  His  army  1 
{neces,  while  the  Romans  lost  about  1000  men.  The  s 
the  revolted  slaves,  still  numbering  many  thousands,  were  scaticml 
over  the  mountains  in  four  bands,  where  they  were  for  the  most  put 
pursued  and  killed  by  Pompey,  returning  Co  claim  his  triumph  wer 
Serlorius,  who  boasted  that,  though  Crassus  had  won  battles,  be 
had  cut  up  the  rebellion  by  the  roots.  Some  still  survived  near 
Thurii  in  60  ;  but  6000  were  crucified  along  the  Appian  road, — a 
cruelty  shamed  by  the  merciful  conduct  of  Spartacus  himseli;  in  wboK 
camp  some  thousands  of  Roman  prisoners  were  found  uninjured,  li 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  horrible  spectacle  of  these 
corpses  bleaching  along  the  great  highway  in  hardening  the  beans  dt 
a  people  whose  craving  for  blood  and  insensibility  to  human  suflering 
were  already  fearfully  fostered  by  the  shows  of  the  arena. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  sent  yearly  to  Macedonia  and  Asia  had 
not  been  wholly  idle.  In  76  Appius  Claudius,  procoosnl  of 
Macedonia,  had  repulsed  the  Thracian  border  tribes  in  sevetal 
engagements ;  and  his  successor,  C.  Curio,  for  the  first  time 
carried  the  Roman  arms  to  the  Danube  and  celebrated  a  triumph 
over  the  Dardani,  though  they  were  not  finally  subdued  until 
the  next  year  by  M.  Lucullus.  From  7S  to  74  P.  Servilius  Vatix, 
as  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  had  been  engaged  in  3  successAil  war 
with  the  pirates.  Defeated  by  him  at  sea  they  took  refiige  in  the 
strongholds  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia.  Servihus  landed  in 
Lycia  ;  took  Olympus,  which  was  defended  by  a  robber  chief  named 
Zenicctes  ;  and  then  marched  through  the  country  into  Cilicia,  taking 
various  strongholds  on  the  way,  ending  with  Corycus  on  the  Cilidas 
coast.  Crossing  Mount  Taurus  into  Isauria,  he  took  the  capita! 
of  this  strange  race  of  mountain  robbers,  and  defeated  tbem  is 
many  dangerous  eng^ements.  He  was  greeted  by  his  soldios 
with  the  title  of  imperator,  and  on  returning  home  to  celebrate  his 
triumph  assumed  the  name  of  Isauricus.  The  province  of  Cilicia 
was  organised  and  enlai^ed  by  the  addition  of  Pamph^ia,  IHsidia, 
Isauria,  and  Cappadocia,  and  became  the  most  important  bulwaric  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East. 

But  now  the  Romans  found  themselves  once  more  involved  m  a 
war  with  Mithridates  of  Pontus.  When  Sulla  left  Asia  in  84,  afier 
making  the  treaty  of  Pergamus,  he  left  L.  Licinius  Mmena  as 
propraetor  of  Asia,  with  his  quaestor  L.  Lucullus,  to  see  that  the 
terms  of  the  unwritten  agreement  were  observed.  Of  all  tbe  stales 
that  had  rebelled  against  Rome  only  Mitylene  still  held  out  The 
reduction  of  that  town  and  island  was  presendy  delected  W  M. 
Minucius  Thermus,  in  whose  camp  C.  lulius  Caesar,  who  having 
defied  Sulla,  bad  found   it   prudent  to  leave  Rome^  was  maki^; 
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liis  first  campaign.      Murena  was  engaged  meanwhile  in  fighting 
with  pirates  and  depo«ng  Moagetes  the  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  which 
he  annexed  to  Phrygia.     But  he  was  ambitious  lo  gain  credit  by  a  Samd 
victory  over  Mithridates  himself,  and  therefore   picked  a  quarrel  Mitkri- 
Mvith  him  on  the  subject  of  certain  parts  of  Cappadocia  which  he    '''i ""''' 
still  retained.     Archelaus,   who  had  been   rewarded   by   Sulla   after 
negotiating  the  preliminaries  and  had  been  suspected  of  treason  by 
Mithridates,  now  openly  joined  Murena  and  denounced  the  ambitious 
projects  of  ihe  king.      Murena  seiied  on  the  pretext  for  crossing  the  Murena 
Hontic  frontier  and  [nllaging  the  great  temple  of  isis  in  Comana  ;  and  '""^" 
then  wintered  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  seems  10  have  fortified  a     *"  *"■  J- 
town,  called  after  his  own  name  Licinia,  to  defend  the  country.     In 
vain  Mithridates  appealed  to  the  treaty.     Murena  professed  not  to  be 
cognisant  of  it,  and  while  the  king  was  sending  ambassadors  to 
Sulla  in  Greece  and  to  Rome,  he  again  in  the  next  spring  entered 
Pontus  and  pillaged  a  great  number  of  villages.     The  Senate  sent 
Calidius  to  order  him  to  refrain  from  hostilities.     But  the  Senate  was 
the  now  discredited  remnant,  which  Sulla  was  on  his  way  to  put 
down,  and  Murena  refused  to  obey ;  or,  as  some  say,  Calidius  had 
secret  instructions  contradicting  his  official  message. 

At  any  rate  early  in  81  Murena  advanced  to  attack  the   Pontic  Afurena 
capital  Sinope,  but  was  disastrously  defeated  by  Mithridates  on  the  o^™«<ti 
Haiys,  and  his  army  had  to  find  its  way  by  various  mountain  roads  "f^'^  o 
into  Phrygia.      The   Roman  garrisons  were  driven  from  the  towns  in 
Cappadocia ;  and  the  news  made  so  great  a  sensation  in  Asia,  that 
the  anti-Roman  party,  which  had  been  reduced  lo  silence,  began  to 
stir  again,  and  a  fresh  invasion  by  Mithridates  was  looked  for.     But 
early  in  81   Sulla  sent  Gabinius  with  positive  orders  to  Murena  to  Paeifica- 
cease  hostilities,  and  charged  with  the  task  of  reconciling  Mithridates  '"?, , 
and  Ariobananes  of  Cappadocia.     The  king  of  Pontus  once  more  "eZj^g^ 
showed   his   desire   to  avoid   direct    hostilities    with    Rome.      He 
consented  to  promise  his  inlani  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  son  of 
Ajiobananes,  and   a  festival   of  marriage   and    reconciliation  was 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence.     Murena  was  appeased  with  the 
promise  of  a  triumph,  and  Mithridates  quietly  retained  portions  of 
Cappadocia. 

From  that  date  until  the  question  of  the  succession  to  Bitbynia  Peace/mm 
arose  in  74  he  lived  on  tolerable  terms  with  the  Roman  governors  of  ^'-7-f- 
Asia,  who  were  forbidden  by  a  /ex  Cornelia  to  pass  the  official  limits 
of  their  province  wiiTiout  orders  from  the  Senate.  But  he  still  had 
reason  to  fear  that  the  Romans  eventually  meditated  a  renewal  of  the 
war.  His  ambassadors  at  Rome  were  unable  to  obtain  the  formal 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Pergamus,  and  were  told  that  their  master 
must  first  evacuate  the  portion  of  Cappadocia  which  envoys  fix>m 
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Ariobamnes  comidaiiied  (rf  bis  retaining.  Not  getting'  any  ansaer 
to  a.  second  embassy  in  78  he  busied  himself  in  coUeciing  aad 
improving  his  naval  and  military  forces.  The  Roman  govemmcnt, 
.  aware  of  this,  strengthened  their  garrisons  in  Asia  frmn  time  to 
time,  but  did  little  to  stop  what  was  more  dangerous, — the  ill-feelac 
which  their  fiscal  system  was  again  rousing  in  the  province.  L 
Lucullus,  who  stayed  after  Sulla's  departure  till  8a  as  quaestor,  bad 
carried  on  the  financial  administration  with  equity  and  coDsidetatiaB ; 
but  on  his  departure  the  &rming  of  the  taxes  by  the  publkasi 
suspended  by  Sulla  was  re-established,  with  the  usual  lesulls  af 
oppression  and  discontent.  Such  men  as  Dolabella  and  the  notorio<B 
C.  Verres,  proconsul  and  quaestor  in  Cilicia  (3o-78),  did  moie  ftt 
the  cause  <k  Mithridaies  than  an  army  could  do  against  him. 

Mithridates  was  fully  alive  to  these  things,  and  was  also  availiag 
himself  of  dynastic  changes  in  central  Asia,  to  which  tbe  Y 
remained  indifferent,  in  order  to  secure  for  himself  < 
territory  and  support.  He  is  even  said  to  have  had  an  understanHii^ 
with  the  pirates  who  invested  the  Aegean,  to  whom  he  would  be  able 
to  look  for  strengthening  his  fleet,  or  for  giving  rapd  intelUgenoe ; 
and  his  dealing  with  Sertorius  had  proved  how  keenly  be  was  watch- 
ing for  every  opporttmity  of  striking  at  Rome,  War  seems  to  haw 
been  already  determined  upon  at  Rome,  when,  towards  the  end  of 
74,  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia  died,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  the  RomHi 
people.  Nicomedes  had  also  left  a  young  son,  whom  some  at  any 
rate  regarded  as  the  heir  in  spite  of  this  will,  and  in  spite  of  Turoouis 
as  to  the  un&ithfiilness  of  his  mother  to  her  husband.  The  Romans, 
however,  decided  to  accept  the  inheritance,  and  the  propia^or  tt 
Asia  was  ordered  to  take  it  over,  while  his  quaestor  carried  off 
the  royal  treasury  to  Rome.  The  Romans  thus  obtained  a  consider- 
able district  on  the  Black  Sea,  could  command  the  entrance  to  it 
with  their  fleet,  and  by  blockading  the  BospMos  could  ruin 
the  Pontic  trade.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  expect  that  their 
possession  of  this  new  district  would  hardly  be  maintained  witboBl  a 
struggle ;  and  either  from  that  idea,  or  from  eariicr  r^MKts  of 
Mithridates'  proceedings,  it  had  been  resolved  to  send  an  array 
and  special  commander  to  supplement  the  two  legions  in  Asia 
{those  formerly  commanded  by  Fimbria)  and  the  two  in  Cilida.  In 
fact,  everything  seemed  as  it  was  in  the  former  war.  Asia  dis- 
turbed :  the  Thracians  invading  Macedonia :  and  Mithridates  negoti- 
ating with  the  rebels  in  Spain,  as  formerly  with  the  Socii  a 
Italy.  Pompey  was  known  to  be  anxious  for  the  command ; 
and  therefore  Lucullus — who  wished  for  it  also- — took  can 
that  sufficient  money  and  supplies  were  sent  to  him  in  Spain  to 
induce  him  to  continue  the  war  against  Sertorius;  and  though  tbe 
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sroctmsular  laovince  assigned  to  himself  had  been  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he 
nduced  the  Senate — under  the  influence  of  P.  Ceihegus — to  transfer 
lim  to  Cilicia,  which  happened  to  (all  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
paocoDsni  L.  Octavius ;  and,  that  having  been  done,  he  was  named 
yy  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  centuries-  conunander- in -chief  against 
Mitlkridates.  His  colleague  Cotta  was,  at  his  own  urgent  entreaty, 
Ulowcd  to  take  part  in  the  war.  He  was  to  guard  the  Propontia 
with  ships  obtained  on  the  spot  and  to  hold  Bithynia ;  while  M. 
f\nt(»iius,  praetor  in  75,  was  to  be  in  command  of  the  fleet  and  all 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates. 

Mithridates  having  spent  the  winter  in  every  kind  of  preparation,  nfitiri- 
bailding  ships,  making  arms,  and  collecting  com,  began  hostilities  in  da/ii  iegini 
ibe  spring  of  73  by  an  invasion  of  Paphlagonia,  having  first  solemnly  "f  ,"*"\ 
thrown  a  chariot  and  four  white  horses  into  the  sea  as  a  sacrifice  to  A    ^  ■' 
Poseidon.     He  was  accompanied  by  some  Roman  officers — among 
whom  was  Marius,  the  One-Eyed,  sent  as  proconsul  by  Senorius 
and    his    "senate."       In    nine    days   the  army  marched    through 
Paphlagonia  and    part  of  Galatia  and  entered  Bithynia,  while  the 
Pontic  fleet  appeared  in  the  harbour  of  Heracleia,  a  city  which  had 
lately  shown  its  anti-Roman  feeling  by  killing  some   Roman   agents 
sent    to  claim    ii   for    Rome.     The    Bithynians  received  him  with 
no  show  of  hostility,  and  the  Roman  residents  tied  to  Chalcedon, 
oppKMite  Byzantium,  where  Cotta  had  on  his  arrival  in  the  previous 
winter  fixed  his  headquarters  and  collected  a  fleet     LucuUus,  who 
had  also  come  late  in  74,  was  engaged  in  restoring  something  like 
order  in  the  province  of  Asia — joined  to  that  of  Cilicia  for  the  time, 
aitd  groaning  luider  the  renewed  exactions  of  publicani  and  money- 
lendeTS,  who  had  taken  the  occasion  of  the  heavy  burden  imposed 
on  it  by  Sulla  to  exact  such  exorbitant  interest,  that  the  provinciab 
had  incurred  a  debt  of  double  the  amount  of  the  indemnity,  and  had 
oitly  paid  it  by  mortgaging  their  sacred  buildings,  and  even  selling 
their  children.     Cotta  wished  to  use  the  interval  10  sectu«  the  credit 
of  defeating  Mithridates  ;  and  accordingly  when  the  king,  sending  his 
fleet  forward  to  meet  him,  marched  against  Chalcedon,  Cotta  gave 
him  battle  tmder  its  walls  and  was  decisively  beaten  with  a  loss  of  Deftaiif 
3000  men,  his  legate   P.    Rutilius  Ruius,   commanding   the   fleet,  <^«"''  at 
being  only  saved  by  being  drawn  up  the  wall  by  a  ropt     The  Chalci^. 
Pontic  fleet  also  broke  the  chain  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  ^"S'J 
destroyed  or  towed  off  the  Roman  ships,  and  thus  opened  the  passage 
of  the  Bosporus. 

Leaving  a  detachment  to  blockade  Chalcedon,  Mithridates  entered  Miikri- 
the    province  of  Asia  proclaiming  the  freedom  of  the  cities  fi^m  '''»'" '"  '*' 
imposts  in  the  name  of  the  "  proconsul "  M.  Marius,  who  was  n 
while  holding  the  lines  of  the   Sangarius  against   LucuUus. 
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Lucullus,  avoiding  a  battle,  cut  off  his  provisicros  so  successfiiUy  tim 

he  had  to  retire  to  the  coast.     There  he  was  joined  by  Mithridates, 

tge  cf       and  the  two  laid  siege  to  Cyzicus,  chief  port  of  Asia  on  the  Propoctii, 

V"".^    which  had  clung  to  the  Roman  cause  and  was  almost  impregnable' 

iti  and     ^'t<'^t^  o»  tlie  neck  of  an  isthmus,  which  stretched  towards  a  n>t^ 

.Marim,  island  with  artificial  causeways  and  bridges,  it  had  the  sea  m  onesidt 

lumn  of   and  Mount  Dindymon  on  the  other.      Its  fortifications  dated  fraa  the 

time  of  Timotheos  of  Athens  in  the  fourth  century,  and  its  people,  iriio 

had  abundance  of  provisions  stored  in  two  immense  magazines,  and  3 

powerful  navy  in  their   harbours,  were  resolute   to  defend  it.     Tfe 

undertaking  proved  disastrous  to  Mithridates.      Failing  to  take  il  U 

assault  be  blockaded  the  city  by  sea  and  land.     But  tbougb  be 

employed  every  device  and  every  engine  known  to  the  science  of  war. 

they  proved   unavailing,  and  a  dreadful  storm  swept  away  in  an  hoai 

ihe  preparations  of  laborious  weeks.      Moreover,  when  LucuUns  (aine 

tcullui      to  the  relief  of  Cyzicus,  Mithridates  was  persuaded  to  quit  his  liaes, 

icvei        which  were  at  once  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  was  bimsdf  ctn- 

"""'        fined  to  the  peninsula  and  the  high  ground  of  Mount  Dindymon.    The 

approach  of  winter  made  it  difficult   to  obtain  supplies  by  sea ;  die 

Roman  cavalry  cut  off  his  convoys  by  land  ;  and  lamioe  with  its 

accompaniment  of  pestilence  began  to  make  dreadful  ravages  in  bis 

army.     It  was  necessary  for  him  to  break  out.     But  when  the  kng 

train  of  beasts  of  burden,  sutlers,  and  their  convoy  had  reacbed  the 

river  Rhyndacus,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Cyiicus,  the  Romans 

overtook  it,  killed  great  numbers,  took  i  5,000  prisoners,  with  all  tbc 

Ukri-        animals  and   an  immense   booty.      The  king  after  this  escaped  on 

'"  board  ship  by  night,  but  those  of  his  troops  who  could  not  find  shipi 

"^  -''     were  pursued  by  Lucullus,  lost  1 1,000  men  while  crossing  rivers,  and 

finally  were  shut  up  in   Lampsacus,  from  which  the  survivors  woe 

taken  otT  by  the  Royal  fleet  in  the  fallowing  spring  (73). 

!uU  of  The  grand  army  was  at  an  end.     Of  1 50,000  men  wboro  Hithri- 

■fini       dates   commanded  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  20,000  ealj 

'rofikt    (^Qy  f^^yi  \^  mustered  ;  while  the  fleet  had  suffered  more  than  eoe 

disaster  from  storms,  and  too  vessels  were  missing.     Moreover,  tbc 

news  of  the  death  of  Sertorius  took  away  all  semblance  of  r%bi  of 

his   Roman  ally,  M.  Marius,  and  some  of  his  Roman  officets  ai 

once  made  overtures  to  Lucullus.     Yet  the  king  still  kqtt  up  U« 


'  These  operalions  have  generally  been  assigned  10  die  year  74.  pnnciFallj 
because  Livy  attributes  the  actions  to  Cotu  and  Lucullus  ai  amnilt.  It  his, 
however,  been  satbTacloriiy  shown  from  coins  that  Nioomedes  did  not  die  tin  laie 
in  74  ;  and  though  Ihe  Romans  had  resolved  on  war  before  tbej  became  posxssnl 
of  Bilh)mia,  il  was  no»  liegun  until  after  thai  event.  The  confusion  perhaps  arow 
from  the  fact  thai  Coita  and  Lucullus  tefl  Rome  before  the  end  of  tbdr  -jtatri 
office,  though  no  hostilities  occurred  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 
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^ht.     With  half  his  fleet  he  attacked  the  towns  on  the  Propontis  ; 

while  M.  Marius  kd  another  squadron  into  the  Aegean,  where  there 

was  nothing  to  resist  him,  for  Cotta  had  lost  his  ships  at  Cbalcedon, 

and  Antonius  had  been  beaten  at  Crete.     Lucullus,  however,  collected 

ships  and  in  two  battles  oflT  Tenedos  and  Lenmos,  destroyed  the  fleet  Naval 

of  M.  Marius,  taking  him  and  his  two  colleagues  prisoners,  while  his  ^tir^  <f 

army  was  recovering  Bithynia  and  driving  out  the  Pontic  garrisons.     ""      ' 

Mithridates  himself,  after  being  shut  up  fora  time  in  Nicomedia  by 

Cotta  and  Triarius,  had  broken  the  blockade  and  forced  his  way  out, 

bat  lost  sixty  vessels  and   10,000  men  in  a  storm,  and  only  escaped 

by  getting  on  board  a  pirate  vessel  which  landed  him  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Hypios  (Karoid),  whence  he  was  admitted  into  Heradeta. 

In  another  part  of  Asia  his  arms  had  been  equally  unsuccessfiiL 
After  the  victory  of  Chalcedon  he  had  sent  a  large  force  under 
Eumachus  through  Phrygia  and  Cilicia.  At  first  Eumachus  had 
carried  all  befoie  him ;  had  massacred  the  Rmnan  residents ;  and 
received  the  adhesion  of  the  Isaurians  and  Pisidians.  But  C.  lulins  - 
Caesar,  who  was  studying  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  crossed  to  Caria,  raised 
a  force  of  volunteers,  and  prevented  the  Pontic  troops  from 
approaching  the  coast,  while  the  propraetor  C.  Salvius  Naso  barred 
their  way  into  Phr^a  Epictete,  and  Mysia.  Mamercus,  a  legate  of 
Lucutlus,  defeated  another  army  under  Fannius  and  Metrophanes ; 
a  treasure  of  10,000  staters,  which  was  being  conveyed  by  Aris- 
tonicus  into  the  Aegean,  to  corrupt  the  islanders,  was  captured ; 
and  the  Gallic  tetiarch  Deiotarus  finally  drove  the  Pontic  garrisons 
from  the  towns  of  Phrygia. 

Mithridates  was  oMged  to  look  for  help  to  other  Asiatic  powers,  ft. 
and  especially  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Annenia.     Naturally  he  found  in  1^'*^"- 
his  present  circumstances  that  the  response  was  cold  and  doubtful  ap^als  la 
Of  the  kingdoms  in  the  East  the  one,  besides  that  of  Mithridates,  Tigraaaof 
which  had  during  the  last  twenty  years  increased  in  power  and  extent  Armenia. 
was  Armenia.      Tigranes  had  united  to  his  original  kingdom  by 
successive   conquests   the   districts    of    Sophene,    Atropatene,   and 
Gordiene,  and  had  built  a  new  capital,  Tigranocerta,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Tigris.     In  83  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  sea,  had  submitted  to  him.     In  extent  of  terri- 
tory, therefore,  and  external  show  of  power,  Tigranes  had  no  rival  in 
Asia ;  and  Mithridates  had  endeavoured  to  secure  his  friendship  and 
support  by  giving  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  and  now 
sCDt  Diocles  to  demand  his  aid.     But   Tigranes  was  engaged   in 
securing  his  own  hold  on  Syria,  and  gave  nothing  but  vain  promises, 
being  in  fact  privately  dissuaded  from  doing  more  by  the  envoy  of 
Mithridates  himself.     Nor  was  this  the  only  indication  of  declining 
power  given  by  the  defections  or  coldness  of  fiieods.     His  own  son, 
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Machares,  king  of  Bosporus,    who  a  year  afterwards  made  tenns 

with  LucuUus,  even  now  showed  no  haste  to  help  him.     His  minmer 

Dorylaus  was  put  to  death  for  treason ;    and  other   princes  awl 

tn^sitates,  among  them  the  grandfather  aS  the  geographer  Snabo, 

delivered  up  fortresses  to  the  Romans.     Still  the  king   by  gmat 

exertions  raised  an  army  and  defended  the  triangle  fbrmed  by  ^ 

rivers  Isis  and  Lycos  round  Cabin.    There  Lucnllus,  after  A  diSc^ 

Sfring        and  fatiguing  march  across  Bithynia  in  the  spring  of  71  (leaving  L 

'f?'-  Murena  with  two  l^ons  before  AroJsus)  came  upon  him.     He  had 

^'"  °^     three  legions  ;  Mithridales  40,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry.     At 

the  first  encounter  the  Roman  cavalry  was  totally  defeated  by  tic 

Pontic  horse,  and  Lucullus  fell  back  towards  Mount  Paryadics,  btf 

contrived  to  gain  a  position  commanding  the  plain,  and  defended  by 

a  deep  ravine.     Here  they  remained  opposite  each  other  far  sooie 

weeks.     But  though  the  Pontic  aitny  in  the  skirmishes  that  took  ptMx 

not  only  held  its  own,  but  once  at  least  ioflicted  3  serious  disaster  tn 

the  Romans,  yet,  while  both  camps  were  in  great  straits  far  ptovisioDS, 

Mithridates  was  dte  more  distressed  (tf  the  two ;    and  irtm,  ia 

attempting  to  cut  off  a  convoy  of  wheat  coming  to  tbe   Romu 

camp,  he  lost  between  5000  and  6000  men,  he  decided  to  reme 

FligUBf     into   Lesser   Armema.      The  design   was  kept    secret    fram    the 

Miikri-       soldiers,  who  were  roused  before  dawn  by  the  noise  td  tbe  scmois 

^"'"'  and  baggage  wagons  of  tbe  officen  quitting  the  campL     Bdiering 

themselves  betrayed,  they  broke  out  into  a  fiirious   panic,  killed 

the  drivers,  and  pillaged  the  waggrais.     Mithridates  hims^  faaidy 

escaped  with  his  life  by  the  fidelity  of  the  eunuch  Ptolemy,  who  gave 

him  his  horse,'  and,  accompanied  by  about  3000  cavalry,  fled  to  the 

south  towards  Comana.    When  Lucullus  appeared  next  morning  bcfcfc 

tbe  Pontic  camp  he  found  it  deserted  ;  and  it  was  plundered  in  spate 

of  his  order  to  let  the  booty  alone  till  the  enemy  was  destroyed 

The  cavalry,  under  M.  Pompeius,  was  sent  in  pursuit     But  they  too 

lost  lime  by  stoppir^  to  plunder  some  of  the  king's  b^gage :  and 

finding  that  he  was  fbur  days'  march  ahead  of  them  tfaey  returned. 

Mithridates  arrived  safely  at  Comana,  from  which  he  sent  one  of 

bis  eunuchs  back  to  a  fortress  in  which  bis  harem  was  gnaided, 

with  orders  that  all  his  wives  and  cmicubines  were  to  die,  kst 

they  should    &I1    into    Roman   hands.      Then  be  hmried   en  to 

Armenia  to  demand  hospitality  and  sucooor  from  bis  san-inJaw. 

He  ii  dt-      Tigranes  did  not  refuse  the  fugitive  king  a  certain  protection ;  but 

taimd  in     ),£  declined  to  see  him,  and  assigned  him  as  a  residence  a  stnng 

,"60'"''     <^A^^''  '"  ^"  unhealthy  district,  where,  surrounded  by  a  so-called  gnaid 

^'  of  honour,  he  was  practically  a  prisoner  ft«  nearly  two  yeais  (7 1-69)- 

Meanwhile  Lucullus  and  his  legates  were  carrying  all  before  them. 

Cities,  fortresses,  and  deposits  of  treasure  ereryirtieie  fell  into  tia 
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hands  ;  Phamacia,  Trapeiua,  and  other  towns  on  the  Pontus  yielded  ; 
without  a  struggle.     Amisos,  which  had  been  holding  out  against  Caphm^ 
Murena,    was   taken   by  assault  and   burnt,   though    part    of    the  P^-""" 
inhabitants  escaped  by  sea,  and  LucuUus  restored  the  rest  to  their  ^ 
homes  and  caused  the  town  to  be  rebuilt'     Heracleia,  which  Cotta 
had    been    besieging  since  the  summer    of  73,  was  still  untaken.  HmtUia 
But  a  fleet  under  Triari us,  set  free  by  the  victories  in  the  Aegean,  now  ^''''  ""' 
co-operated  with  Cotta.     The  Hemcleote  fleet  was  beaten  ;  famine  ''"  '*' 
and  pestilence  were  raging  in  the  town  ;  and  at  last  the  garrison  ^7""^ 
escaf>ed  by  sea,  and  the  stratcgus  Demopbeles  admitted  the  soldiers 
of  Triarius.     The  town  was  burnt  and  pillaged,  and  Cotta  carried  off 
his  prisoners  and  spoil  to  Italy  (70). 

LucuUus  resided  during  the  winter  of  71-70  at  Ephesus,  dis-  LutuJlus 
tributing  his  army  into  winter  quarters  in  Pontus.     He  spent  the  ««"''"  "* 
time  partly  in  celebrating  by  games  and  gladiatorial  contests  his  ^^"f, 
recent  victories,  paitly  in  forther  regulating  the  financial  troubles  of  ^^ 
the  provincials  of  Asia,  still  overburdened  by  debt     He  cut  down  the  praviiuial 
interest  l^ally  recoverable  to  1 1  per  cent,  and  forbade  the  recovery  •f'^t'", 
of  arrears  amounting  to  more  than  the  original  debt.     Deiaulting  7''7°- 
debtors  finally  were  not  to  be  dispossessed  of  their  whole  property. 
The  creditor  could  only  take  onc-fburth  of  the  debtor's  income,  and 
so  gradually  wipe  out  the  debt.     These  debts  had  been  mostly  owed 
to  Roman  pubhcani  and  money-lenders,  and  their  hostility  made 
it  easier  for  his  opponents  at  home  in  67  to  secure  the  recall  of 
LucuUus. 

In  the  autmnn  of  7 1  Appius  Claudius  '  had  been  sent  to  Tigranes  Miaim  to 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mithridates.     Misled  by  his  guides  he  Tigmna, 
went  a  great  circuit  before  reaching  the  Euphrates  ;  and  when  he  ^^'7°' 
finally  arrived  at  Antioch  he  had  to  wait  until  the  king  returned  from 
Phoenicia.    He  made  his  demand  in  peremptory  language,  and  as  the 
despatch  of  LucuUus  addressed  Tigranes  as  king,  instead  of  "  king  of 
kings,"  Appius  was  dismissed  with  scarcely  the  semblance  of  an  answer, 
though  with  a  decent  show  of  liberality.      Extravagantly  elated  with 
his  recent  victories  and  accession  of  territory,  and  with  an  inteUi- 
gence  corrupted  by  twenty-five  years  of  flattery,  the  king  could  ttot 
conceive  that  LucuUus  would  attack  him  or  could  escape  destruction 
if  he  did.      He  therefore  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  his 
new  capital,  Tigranocerta,  and  made  no  special  preparations. 

The  attack  upon  him  was  still  delayed  for  a  year.     During  the 

1  It. 

and  emancipated  him  as  a  Meod  of  Cicero. 

*  Appius  Claudius  Pulcber  and  bii  more  notorious  brother  Publiux  were 
bnxben-in-law  to  Lucollns,  and  weie  serving  on  his  staff  as  ItgoH. 
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winter  the  blockade  of  Sinope  had  been  begun  by  a  Roman  fleet  under 
Censorinus.  It  was  defended  by  Leonippus  and  Cleochare&,  with  a 
garrison  of  about  12,000  Cilicians,  and  a  fleet  of  ships  wbidi 
enabled  them  in  spite  of  the  Roman  vessels  to  receive  the  pro- 
visions which  were  sent  from  time  to  time  by  Machares  of  Bospons, 
the  son  of  Mithridates,— nearly  the  only  service  he  ever  reodered  to 
his  father's  cause.  But  when  Lucullus  rejoined  the  ajiny  in  the 
spring  of  70  Macbares  made  terms  with  him ;  and,  ceasing  to  send 
provisions  to  the  town,  consented  10  send  them  to  the  Roouui  camp 
instead,  as  well  as  all  property  deposited  in  his  kingdom  by  tht 
Sinopian  generals.  The  garrison,  therefore,  threatened  with  famine, 
collected  all  they  could  gather  on  board  their  ships,  set  fire  to  the 
rest  and  to  the  town,  and  escaped  to  the  coast  of  the  Caucasus. 
Lucullus  could  now  turn  his  attention  to  Tigranes,  who  was  offensiic 
to  Rome  not  only  from  his  entert^nment  of  Mithridates,  but  by  his 
conquests  in  Cilida  and  Phoenicia.  The  Romans  could  not  viea 
with  indifference  his  becoming  a  Mediterranean  power ;  and  the 
Jews,  allies  of  Rome  since  [61,  were  already  alarmed  at  his  prognss 
tow^ds  Paiestine.  Lucullus,  therefore,  tnade  plana  to  crou  the 
Euphrates  in  the  spring  of  69. 

Tigranes  now  seemed  to  be  more  alive  to  his  danger.  He  s«n- 
moned  his  vassals,  admitted  Mithridates  to  an  interview,  caused  the 
ministers  who  had  kept  them  apart  to  be  executed,  and  placed  the 
Pontic  king  at  the  head  of  10,000  cavalry.  But  still  he  thought  of 
invading  the  Roman  domains,  not  of  being  invaded  himselC  Mttb- 
ridates  was  to  march  with  his  cavalry  to  recover  his  kingdom  ;  his 
own  generals  were  to  enter  Roman  Cilicia  and  Lycaonia.  To  bis 
intense  surprise  these  two  movements  were  harcUy  b^fun  when  ii 
was  announced  that  Lucullus  had  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  and  was  in  full  march  upon  Tigranocerta.  He  had  started 
early  in  the  spring,  leaving  6000  men  to  hold  Poatus ;  lud 
crossed  Melitene  by  forced  marches  along  the  route  of  the 
caravans,  carrying  with  him  the  materials  for  a  pontoon  over  the 
Eiq}brates ;  had  seized  Tomasa,  the  first  fortress  in  Armenia ; 
passed  through  Sophene  ;  and  crossed  the  Tigris  almost  at  its  source. 
The  fiist  messengers  who  announced  this  were  disbelieved  and 
hanged.  But  it  was  impossible  to  deny  facts.  The  king,  however. 
still  im^ning  himself  all  powerftil,  sent  3000  cavalry  under  Miihto- 
bairanes,  with  orders  to  bring  Lucullus  dead  or  alive.  They  wot 
cut  to  pieces  by  a  Roman  division  under  Sextilius :  and  Tigrane 
hastily  recalling  Mithridates  from  his  march  to  Pontns,  and  Magi- 
dates  from  Syria,  with  all  the  men  in  garrisons  there,  strengthened 
the  fortresses  between  the  Tigris  and  Tigranocerta,  and  then  re- 
treated with  his  main  army  towards  the  mountains.     Tignuioccna 
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was  thus  left  deserted,  and  its  siege  was  presently  commenced  by 
Sextilius,  who  had  cut  to  pieces  a  force  of  Arabians  on  their  way  to 
join  Tigranes,  and  continued  by  LucuIIds  when  he  arrived  with  the 
main  army.  A  body  of  6000  men,  however,  was  sent  by  the  king 
to  remove  his  harem  and  chief  treasures,  and  their  success  in  eluding 
or  breaking  through  the  Roman  lines  encouraged  the  king  to  lead 
his  immense  forces — joined  by  allies  and  subject  kings  from  many 
parts — to  raise  the  siege.  His  contempt  was  moved  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  Roman  army, — "  too  many  for  ambassadors  and  too  few 
for  an  army,"  and  he  detennined,  in  spite  of  remonstrances,  to  give 
battle.  The  two  armies  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Tigris,  BaHUef 
and  a  movement  of  Lucullus  at  first  made  the  king  think  that  Tigram- 
he  was  retiring  to  Cappadocia,  When  it  was  found  that  he  had  ^^-^^ 
only  marched  higher  up  the  river  to  cross  more  easily,  the  king 
hastily  got  his  huge  anny  into  some  order,  commanding  in  the  centre 
himself,  with  two  client  kings  on  either  wing.  It  was  an  unlucky 
day  in  the  Roman  calendar, — that  on  which  Caepio  had  been 
beaten  by  the  Cimbrians ;  but  Lucullus  proudly  declared  that  he 
would  make  it  a  lucky  one.  When  he  got  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  he  sent  his  Thracian  and  Calatian  cavalry  to  skir- 
mish np  to  the  enemy  and  tempt  ihem  down  on  to  the  plain ; 
and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  ill-assorted  and  ill  .disciplined 
Asiatic  army  was  no  match  for  his,  with  its  nucleus  of  Roman 
veterans.  It  was  cut  to  pieces  in  detachments,  and  before  the  ' 
day  was  over  the  ground  was  strewn  with  30,000  dead,  while 
Lucullus  boasted  in  his  despatch  that  he  had  only  lost  five  killed 
and  100  wounded. 

Tigranes  fled  with  1 50  horsemen,  flinging  away  his  royal  tiara  to  FligU  ^ 
escape  detection,  and  was  met  by  Mithridatcs,  who,  without  re-  ^'/""•"■ 
proaching  him  with  his  own  long -delayed  reception,  encouraged  and 
consoled  the  old  man,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  absolute  manage- 
ment of  af&irs.     All  the  provinces  south  of  the  Tigris  were  now  lost 
to  AtmeniB  ;  Tigianocerta  surrendered  ;  and  an  immense  booty  fell 
to  Lucullus.     Eight  thousand  talents  (nearly  two  million  pounds)  Dismtm- 
were  found  in  the  royal  treasury  ;    the  sale  of  the  plunder  brought  in  bermint  1^ 
a  third  as  much  again ;    and   a   large   bounty  was  given  to  each  *"  *"W- 
soldier.     The  chiefs  in  the  districts  round  hastened  to  tender  their    '™' 
submission,  and  Antiochus  Asiaticus '  was  allowed  once  more  to 
call    himself  king  of  Syria.      This  was    the   climax   of  the   good 
fortune   of  Lucullus.      Tigianocerta,   stripped    of   the    Greek   and 
Asiatic   inhabitants    placed   there  forcibly  by  Tigranes,  who  were 
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now  allowed  to  return  to  their  native  cities,  soon  ceased  to  be  itf 
iinpOTtance ;  and  the  Roman  anny  went  into  winter  quaners  m 
Gordyene  (69.^8).  Both  parties  tried  during  the  winter  to  eais 
Phraates,  lang  of  the  Parthians,  00  their  side,  but  without  indnciBg 
him  to  commit  himself. 

In  the  spring  of  68  Lucullus  advanced  northwards  to  conthme  bis 

conquest  of  Armenia  and  found  Tigranes  still  at  the  head   of  nst 

forces,  which  under  the  vigorous  direction  of  Mithridates  baffled  Im 

attempts  to  bring  them  to  battle;     Tired  of  useless  mancenvres,  be  it 

length  determined  to  make  for  Artaxata  on  the  Ataxes,  the  ancnt 

capital  of  Armenia.     In  the  valley  of  the  eastern  Euphmtes  fanned 

BaMt  Bf     by  the  mountains  Arsanias  he  was  overtaken  by  the  kings,  ai<i 

Ananiai,    though  he  gained  another  victory,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  heavy  loascs. 

^''"****'     And  now  bis  own  army  began  to  show  signs  of  mutiny.      Already  the 

troops  left  in  Pontus  had  refused  to  obey  his  summons  to  jirin  him  in 

Gordyene.     He  was  in  a  mountainous  country  in  which  the  satasaa 

was  very  brief,  and  by  the  time  of  this  battle  (September)  the  sno* 

began  to  fall  and  the  cold  to  be  great     The  men  insisted  on  tamtBg 

southward  to  Mesopotamia ;  and  after  vainly  attempting  to  sccme 

their  compliance  by  humiliating  entreaties  and  prranises,  he  was 

fain  to  give  in  and  console  himself  by  taking  Nisibis,  the  rme  great 

city  south  of  the  Tigris  still  holding  for  Tigianes.     Bnt  during  the 

Winter^    winter   following  (68-67)   he   found   himself  reduced   to  complete 

6S-6j.  inaction  by  this  mutinous  temper  of  his  trvops,  who,  instigated  by 

j]J^"^^''    his   own  brother-in-law  P.  Clodius,  refused   to  endure  any  mote 

Ijunllut      labours  and  fatigues  or  to  undertake  any  farther  expeditions     The 

time  of  service  of  the  tvra  legions  was  about  to  expire,!  ^nj  t^ntf  wore 

MiUtH.       not  prepared  to  risk  their  safe  return.     Meanwhile  Mithridates  with 

daia  8000  men    was    said  to  be  approaching  Pontus.     The  people  of 

'^""^       Lesser  Armenia  and  eastern  Pontus  rose ;  began   killing   Roman 

residents,  and   declaring  for  their   king.      The  l^^te    M.    Fabios 

Dtftatif      Hadrianus  was  defeated  near  Cabita,  when  he  tried  to  stop  his 

Hadrt-        advance,  and  was  only  saved   from   the  gravest  disaster   by  the 

""'"'  &ct  of  the  king  being  wounded.     He  was  superseded  by  Triarim, 

who  came  with  his  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Pontus  and  disemfaarked  to 

relieve  him.     But  Triarius  did  not  venture  to  attack  Mithridates,  who 

was  now  behind  the  river  Iris,  and  the  two  armies  wintered  in  bee 

of  each  other  without  stirring.     Triarius  sent  to  LucuUns  for  aid,  hot 

his  soldiers  would  not  leave  the  pleasant  land  of  Mesopotamia  to  enter 

'  They  had  been  enrolled  in  86  by  L.  Valerius  Fliccns  ftv  so-rke  igMMt 
Milhridates  in  the  first  war.  They  were  taken  over  by  Fimbda  after  the  nradsof 
Flaccus,  and  aner  b[9  death  submitted  ta  Sulla,  bul  were  kepi  pennantotly  in 
Alia.  The  full  term  of  service  was  twenty  years.  Therefore  at  the  end  of  67 
tbey  could  claim  Ibdr  discharge. 
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on  the  toilsome  winter  march  back  to  Pontus.    And  Triarius  thus  left  Spring  cf 
alone  was  tempted  in  the  spring  of  67  to  cross  the  Iris  and  offer  battle  ^j.Dtfeal 
between  his  winter  station  ai  Gaziura  and  Zela.     He  lost  almost  all  ^        ' 
his  in&ntry,  while  his  cavalry  was  again  saved  from  a  hot  pursuit  by 
the  severe  wound  received  by  the  king  from  a  Roman  centurion  who 
had  got  access  to  him  under  the  guise  of  a  deserter.     But  700a 
Roman  soldiers  were  lying  dead  upon  the  lield,  24  tribunes,  and  150 
centurions.     LucuDos,  now  at  length  on  his  way  back  to  Pontus, 
heard  the   news  of  the   defeat    of  Triarius,  and  hastened  on   to 
prevent  the  fruits  of   his    previous    conquests   being   entirely  lost 
But    Milhridates   hung   about    the   mountains   and   refused   battle, 
while  a  son-in-law  of  Tigranes,   Atropotenes    of  Media,    scoured 
Cappadocia  ;  and  Tigranes  himself  was  recovering  fiill  possession 
of  Armenia. 

The  news  of  these  disasters  enabled  the  enemies  of  Lucullus  at  Lucullus 
Rome,  backed  by  the  equjtes  whose  enmity  he  had  incurred  in  Asia,  fffitdtd, 
to  secure  his  recalL     His  brother-in-law  Q.  Marcius  Rex  (consul  in 
68)  had  already  come  to  Cilicia  as   proconsul ;  and  a  plebisdtum 
was  obtained  conferring  the  command  against   Mithridates,  with   the 
province  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  on  M'.Acilius  Glabrio,  at  the  end  of 
his  consulship  (67).     Still  it  was  imagined  at  Rome  that  Mithridates 
was  as  good  as  conquered,  and  that  a  new  province  of  Bithynia  and  Endofij. 
Pontus  was  awaiting  organisation.^     Such  indeed  had  been  the  impres-  ^^    . 
sion  conveyed  by  the  despatches  of  Lucullus  j  and  ten  commissioners  Z^^"' 
as  usual  had  been  despatched  to  assist  in  that  business.     But  when  fir  tie  mrta 
they  arrived  they  found  Lucullus  almost  without  an  armyi  while  Pontus,  provinctef 
so  &r  from  being  ready  for  organisation,  was  again  in  the  hands  of  ^'"A"- 
Mithridates.     Lucullus  had  hoped  before  their  arrival  to  strike  some 
blow  to  recover  his  losses  ;  but  Marcius  Rex  had  reftised  his  appeal 
for  help  fi'om  Cilicia,  and  his  own  troops  had,  in  spite  of  almost 
abject  entreaties,  declined  10  march  again   into  Armenia  10  prevent 
the   junction   of  Tigranes   and    Mithridates,    when   they   learnt   that 
the  command  was  about  to  pass  from  Lucullus  to  Glabrio.     Those 
whose  period  of  service  had  elapsed  marched  in  a  body  out  of  his 
camp,  followed  by  some  who  had  not  the  same  excuse.     This  was  Giatrios 
no  doubt  in  great  measure  directly  the  effect  of  the  action  of  Glabrio.  ^f^^' 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  his  province  of  Bithynia  at  the  end  of  67     ' 
he  issued  edicts  releasing  the  soldiers  from  their  miUlary  oath  to  io"?^ 
Lucullus,  who  was  obliged  to  see  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  completely  ^  "J"  "" 
recovered  by  Mithridates  without  being  able  to  stir ;  while  Glabrio —  dacia. 
utterly  incompetent  for  military  af&irs — remained  inactive  in  Bithynia, 

'  Bilbynia  had  been  a  province  since  74.  It  was  now  proposed  to  add  lo  it 
ibe  western  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Milhridates.  After  Pompey's  arrangements 
in  65,  ll  was  known  as  Bithynia  Pontus,  or  Bithynia  et  Fontni. 
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even  allowing  the  enemy  to  make  raids  over  its  borders.  Bitf 
Lucullas  seems  to  have  remaned  M  the  head  of  some  troops,  and  at 
any  rate  spent  the  winter  of  77-76  in  Galatia,  where  he  still  was,  when 
the  necessity  of  th«  case  and  the  course  of  politics  at  Rome  btm^lil 
about  the  appointment  of  Pompey. 

AuTHOHiTiES. — For  the  war  of  Leptdus  :  Appian,  B.  Civ.  1",  105,  107  ;  Lhrj. 
Ep.  90 ;  Plalarch,  Pompeiut  15-16  ;  Salluat  fr.  Hist,  i.i  Oros.  v.  as  ;  LiciniwiB 
fr.  43,  ForSotorius:  Livy,  Ep.  90-93:  Appiui,  B.  Civ.  i.,  108-115:  PluMiidi. 
Strtoriia.  Pamptiiti  i7->9:  Oros.  v.  33.  For  Spanacus :  LiTy  ^>.  95-97: 
Plutarch,  Craisut  B-ii ;  Appian  B.  Civ.  i.  iiG-iao;  Sallusl  fr.  Hist  3,  67^1 ; 
FWintinus,  SlnUeg.  i,  5.  30-11.  For  Mitbridates  ;  Livy,  Ep.  93-103:  Apfjiin. 
Milkrid.  64-iai :  Cicero,  /rv  kge  ManiOa;  Sallusl  (r.  Hist.  4 ;  Memiian  >p. 
Phoihun,  74  R.  jf.;  DioCMtlns  36,  3-46:  Oros.  vt  19,^.:  Plotaidi,  LtttwUwi. 
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r'oinpey's  firsl  consulship — Censin — Resloration  of  Tribunldan  power — The 
judices  (70)  — Porapey  and  the  war  wilh  piratei  (67'66) — The  Ux  Afaniiia 
appcHDiing  bim  10  Bilhyoia  and  the  Mithridalic  war — He  goes  (o  Ponlus 
—Two  defeats  of  Mithridates  who  retires  across  (he  Caucastis — Capluri:  of 
Artsxata  and  submission  of  Tlgranes^-Viclory  over  Ihe  Albani  (66) — Victory 
over  ihe  Ibcres — Reduction  of  Pontus  and  settlement  of  Asia  (65) — Syria 
taken  from  Tigranes — Dispute  m  Judaea  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aiislobulus 
— Pompey's  arrival  in  Damascus  (64) — Deatli  of  Mithridates — Pompey  lakes 
Jerusalem  (63)— Returns  lo  Amisos—Makes  final  artangemenls  in  Ponlus  and 
Asia — Reluras  lo  Home  (6a) — New  Provinces  :  BiTHVNIA  and  PONTUS  (74- 

63),  CrktENE  (74)  joined  with  Crete  (67),  Syria  (64). 

When   Pompey  returned  to   Italy  in  71  and  crowned  his  success  c'aa.  Cm, 

in  Spain  by  crushing  the  last  sparks  of  the  slave  war,  there  seems  to  P'^ft'it 

have  been  no  question  as  to  his  consulship  for  the  next   year.      He  ^"W""' 

celebrated  bis  second  triumph  on  the  last  day  of  December,  and  i^„„i 

entered  on  his  consulship  on  the  first  of  January  of  70.     His  election  cnuiu. 

was  in  defiance  of  the  law,  for  he  was  under  the  consular  age  and  7°' 

had  held   none  of  the  inferior  offices.      He  had   commajided  armies  Pompeys 

from  his  earliest  youth,  but  had  never  been  even  a  quaestor,  and  did  'l^i""' '» 

not  become  a  member  of  the  Senate  until  he  presided  over  the  first  'r'  '■' 
meeting  of  the  new  year.  He  had  shown  in  the  mailer  of  Lepidus 
that  his  sympathy  with  the  Populares  stopped  short  of  armed 
rebellion.  Still  it  was  to  that  side  that  he  was  inclined  ;  and  fw  all 
these  reasons  the  Optimates  regarded  his  election  with  anxiety.  And, 
in  lact,  though  he  was  moderate  in  his  legislation,  the  reaction 
gainst  the  SuUan  constitution  made  considerable  progress  during  his 

year  of  office.     Censors  were  appointed,  after  an  interval  of  sixteen  The 

years,  who  struck  sixty-four  names  off  the  roll  of  the   Senate ;  he  catiors  <f 

removed  the  restriction  on  the  exercise  of  the  Tribunician   powers  ;  1°- 

and  a  law  of  the  praetor  Aurelius  Cotta  ordained  that  only  one-third  Triiunt- 

of  a  jury  should  consist  of  senators,  the  other  two-thirds  were  to  '^'^" 
be  filled  in  e<)ual  proportions  by  equites  and  tribuni  aerarii,  whose 
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ratable  property  was  next  below  that  of  the  equites.^  In  other 
'  respects  his  consulship  passed  with  nothing  nmre  serious  thas 
constant  bickerings  with  his  Optitnatist  colleague  Crassns,  whose 
influence  resulted  from  enormous  wealth.  He  himself  was  careful  a 
parade  his  obedience  to  the  law,  appearing  before  the  censors  at  die 
review  of  the  knights  leading  his  horse  and  answering  the  ifiual 
question,  whether  he  had  served  the  required  number  of  campaigns 
and  under  what  commander,  by  saying  that  be  bad  served  than  aD 
as  imperator  himselC  The  two  years  fbllowrng  he  spent  in  retiie- 
ment,  seldom  appearing  In  (he  Forum,  though  his  house  was  crowded 
with  visitors  and  admirers.  From  petty  intrigues  and  unimportant 
combinations  be  held  aloof  with  prudent  dignity.  But  an  occaskn 
soon  arose  which  seemed  worthy  of  his  intervention. 

The  greatest  blot  in  the  administration  of  the  Emfure  had 
been  the  toleration  of  the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean.  Their 
numbers  and  audacity  had  risen  to  such  a  height  that  commerce  was 
threatened  with  extinction,  and  the  sea  had  become  almost  impass- 
able to  any  but  large  vessels  with  armed  men  on  board.  Scarcdy  a 
temple  or  sacred  asylum  in  Asia,  Greece,  or  Epims  had  escaped 
their  ravages.  The  shores  of  Italy  itself  were  not  safe  from  them. 
They  had  captured  two  Roman  praetors  with  their  attendants,  and 
carried  off  ladies  of  high  rank.  They  had  even  nm  into  the  har- 
bours of  Caieta  and  Ostia  and  set  fire  to  the  ships.  Now  and  again 
some  of  their  victims  proved  strong  enough  to  be  avenged  upea 
them.  In  76,  for  instance,  they  captured  lulius  Caesar  on  his  way 
to  Rhodes,  and  exacted  a  ransom  of  fifty  talents.  He  raised  the  mcmey 
in  certain  Greek  towns,  and  then  having  obtained  ships  captmed 
and  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  at  Pergamus.  But  though  some 
fitfiil  and  partial  attacks  had  been  made  upon  them  from  time  to  time 
since  the  lllyrian  war  of  230,  no  great  or  determined  eflbrt  had  been 
made  to  put  them  down.  The  Balearic  islands  were  taken  in  133, 
on  the  pretext  of  harbouring  them ;  Murena  had  dealt  with  some  of 
them  in  Asia  without  much  success  in  83-83  ;  P.  Servilius  Isauricns 
had  only  made  a  partial  and  temporary  impression  in  Cilicia  and 
Isauria  (74) ;  C.  Antonlus  bad  failed  shamefully  in  Crete  (74):  and 
though  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus, — who  had  already  dealt  ably  wiih 
them  when  praetor  in  Sicily  in  70, — was  at  this  very  time  rab- 
duing  Crete  successfully,  it  had  become  plain  that  scroethkg 
'  Who  the  trihmi  acrarii  were  is  a  vexed  qucslJtHL  The  best  opinkm  «fn 
to  be  Ihal  Ihey  were  originally  tribal  officers  nnployed  to  collect  lite  Mimtiim  and 
pay  the  soldjen.  Tliey  were  taken  Jrom  those  *rbo9e  propeny  was  ndtootA  nen 
below  the  400.000  asses,  which  was  tbe  equestrian  fortune;  and  vtiai  ihe 
Iributiun  ceased  10  be  collected  (16S)  men  so  rated  still  oontiniied  to  be  oQnl 
friiuai  aerarii  and  were  reckoned  as  a  distinct  orJo,  tboo^  the  law  itf  Gitta  is 
the  first  known  recognition  of  them  as  such. 
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more  w&s  wanted  to  vindicate  the  position  of  Rome  as  protector  of 
her  allies  and  subjects.     The  people  of  Rome  were  themselves  now 
experiencing  the  inconvenience  of  ferthcr  toleration  by  a  serious  rise 
in  the  price  of  provisions ;  and  when  the  tribune  A.  Gabinius  pro-  Lex 
posed  that  a  commander  should  be  named,  with  absolute  powers  for  GatHnia, 
three  years  all  over  the  Mediterranean  and  lifty  miles  inland  from  ^'     „ 
all  coasts,  with  200  ships,  and  unlimited  power  of  drawing  upon  the  cal^rnius 
treasury,  all  eyes  were  turned  to  Pompey,  though  he  was  not  named.  Pia,  Af.' 
Caesar  supported    the    measure   in   the    Senate,    but  the  majority  AcUtus 
vehemently  opposed  it,  as  granting  dictatorial  powers  dangerous  to  the   "'"'""■ 
state,  and  Gabinius  almost  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  a  senatorial 
mob  headed  by  the  consul  Pisa      But  the  people  in  their  turn  saved 
Gabinius,  and  would  have  killed  Piso,  had  not  Gabinius  given  him 
refiige  in  his  house.      Another  tribune,  Trebellius,  was   next  set   up 
to  veto  the  bill,  and  refused  to  withdraw  his  veto  till  seventeen  out  of 
eighteen  tribes  required  for  a  majority  had  voted  on  the  proposal 
of  Gabinius  to  depose  him.     The  law  was  then  passed  and  Pompey  Pvmpey 
named  for  the  post     After  some  hollow  pretence  of  reluctance  he  i^ppoinitd 
accepted  it    In  their  enthusiasm  the  people  voted  him  an  even  more  ^"-^'j-^ 
libera)  equipment  than  that  originally  proposed.     He  was  to  have  ,„,„ 
500  vessels,  2  quaestors,  24  legates,  and   120,000  sailors  and  foot- 
soldiers,  with  500  horse.     The  orator  Q,  Hortensius  and  Q.  Catulus 
opposed  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  dangerous  to  give  a 
man  such  great  poVers,  especially  outside  Italy.     Like  Marius  or 
Sulla  be  might   return  to  make  himself  a  despot.      But  the  people 
were  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  when,  on  the  day  after 
his  appointment,  the  prices  of  provisions  suddenly  fell. 

Pompey  lost  no  time.     Before  spring  had  well  begun  he   had  Pamf^ 
divided  the  sea  and  coasts  into  nine  regions,  to  be  explored  and  dears  iht 
cleared  by  his  several  legates ;  bad  visited  in  pierson  the  shores  of  ^^JL  *^ 
Africa  and  Sicily ;  and  stationed  squadrons  along  them  to  protect  the 
com  ships.     Then  returning  to  Italy,   after  a  brief  visit  to  Rome, 
he  started  again  from  Bmndisium.      Within  forty  days  the  pirates 
were   scattered,   killed,   or  forced    to  submit,   and  their  strongholds 
in    Cilicia  and    Pamphylia  taken  or  destroyed.      He  wintered   in 
Citicia,   and  employed  himself  in   bringing   the    province   to  order, 
founding  cities,  and  settling  the  best  of  the  pirates  in  districts  where 
they  could  live  honestly.     His  only  serious  difficulty  was  with  Q.  Q.CaaHius 
Metellus,  who  had  been  engaged  since  68  in  his  successful  war  in  Crete,  ^''f^''" 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  piracy,  and  greatly  resented  ^.^  '' 
the  authority  which  Pompe/s  commission  enabled  him  to  exercise 
in  that  island,  as  in  all  others.     But  the  states  in  Crete,  expecting 
better   terms   from   Pompey,   begged   him   to   interfere.       He  wrote 
to  Metellus,  ordering  him  to  suspend  operations,  and  to  the  cities  not 
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to  obey  him,  and  sent  his  legate  L.  Octavius  to  openly  oppose  hho. 

Crete  nevertheless  was  joined  to  Cyreuaica,  which  had  been  made  a 

province  in  75>  and  Porapcy's  attention  was  soon  turned  elsewhere. 

The  popular  party  used  his  success  to  again  mortify  the  Senaie. 

1«       One  of  the  tribunes,  C.  Manilius,  now  proposed  a  piebiscitum,  cod- 

ilia         ferring   the  province  of  Bithynia   upon   Pompey,  in   addition  to  his 

B^  ,j,  existing^  powers,   with   the    command   against   Mithridates,   and  faD 

nanil     authority  to  settle  all  matters  in  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Galatta,  Ca;^ 

"!<        docia,  Cilicia,  Colchis,  and  Armenia.     This  immense  addition  to  tii 

■""        commission  was  of  course  alarming  to  the  Senate,  and  was  oj^iowi 

'  again  by  Hortensius  and  Q.  Caiulus  ;  but   lulius  Caesar,  who  wv. 

aedile  elect,  supported  it,  and  Cicero,  who  was  praetor  urbanm. 

spoke  in  its  favour.      The  law  was  passed  by  all  the  tribes,  and  u 

soon  as  Pompey  was  informed  of  it,  while  pretending  indignation  ai 

ftf        the  constant  demands  upon  his  services,  he  ceased  to  think  trf  Crete: 

'"  turned   his  whole  attention   to  his  new  duties  ;    and,  leaving  three 

■''      ■   legions  to   cover  Cilicia,   started   for  the  war.      He  found   Lnculhc 

in  Galatia  still  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  at  first  treated  hin  with 

respect ;  but  made  it  clear  that  he  had  no  intention  of  allowing  bim 

any  share  in  6nishing  (he  war.      He  deprived  him  of  all   bul   lioo 

of  the   worst  of  his   soldiers,    upset   his   arrangements,    and  spoke 

contemptuously  of  his  pretensions  to  settle  with  the  commissioner  a 

province  over  which  he  had  lost  all  military  control.     Lucullus  was 

glad  to  go  home  for  his  triumph. 

tiim  of         But  in  fact   Pompey  found   Pontus   ready  to  fall  into   his  hands. 

*"  (M    Mithridates,  indeed,  was   still   at   the  head  of  30,000    infantry  and 

' '"  ■  "  aooo  cavalry ;  but  his  fortunes,  which  seemed  so  (air  in  the  prciions 

year,  were,  nevertheless,  at  a  low  ebbi     The  country  which  he  had 

reoccupied  was    wasted   and   desolate ;    he   had    lost   the   help  of 

the  piratical  fleets ;  and  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia. 

was  again  alienated.      Of  the  three  sons  of  Tigranes  the  ddet 

in  the  course  of  the  previous   year  fell   in  arms  against  his  &tbei; 

the  second  was  executed  for  hastily  assuming  the  royal  tiara  vben 

his  father  was  rendered  insensible  by  a  fell  from  his  horse ;  and. 

finally,  the  third,  who  had  seemed  the  only  one  loyal,  seized  the 

opportunity  of  his  father's  absence  in  Cappadocia  to  rebel,  and  itben 

his  father  advanced  against  him  fled  to  his  father-in-law  Phraates. 

king  of  Panhia.     These  young  princes  were  all  sons  of  Cleopatra. 

the  daughter  of  Mithridates;  and  Tigranes,  suspecting  that  tbej' 

acted  at  the  instigation  of  their  grandfather,  was  little  inclined  to 

help  him.     Mithridates  therefore  stood  alone,  and  was  no  longer  con- 

fronied  by  ^  faiiUant  like  Glabrio,  or  by  a  discredited  general  likr 

Lucullus,  with  a  disorganised   anny  ;    but  by  a  man  confident  and 

energetic,  invested  with  fullest  powers,  and  enjoying  the  confidence  irf 
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his  anny.     Still  he  would  not  listen  to  the  tenna  offered  by  Pompey  ;  T^ 
and  tried  again  as  a  last  resource  to  attract  the  Parthians  to  his  ParikioH 
alliance.     But  in  this,  too,  Pompey  baffled  him.     Envoys  appeared  """""'■ 
at  the  court  of  Phraates,  promising  alliance  with    Rome  and   the 
I£uphrates  as  a  frontier ;  and  the  Paitbian  king,  resolving  to  accept 
the  ofier,  prepared  to  invade  Armenia,  thus  forcing  Tigranes  event- 
ually to  seek  Roman  protection. 

Early  in  66  Pompey  appeared  in  Bithynia  with  an  army  of  60,000  Pompty  in 
men,  which  included  the  two  Fimbrian  legions  that  had  refused  to  ^''"• 
serve  any  longer  under  LucuUus,     His  great  fleet  was  guarding  all 
points  along  the  shore  ftom  Phoenicia  to  the  Bosporus,  and  he  now 
advanced  to  the  frontier  of  Pontus.     In  answer  to  offers  made  by 
Mithridates  he  demanded  unconditional  submission  and  surrender 
of  all  deserters.      The  army  of  the  king  was  full  of  such  men, 
and  their  alarm  forced  him  to  declare  his  deteimination  to  surrender 
none,  explaining  that  his  envoys  had  been  really  meant  as  spies. 
Nevertheless  he  dared   not    meet    Pompey's  superior  force.       He 
retreated  eastward,  trying  to   harass  the  advancing  army  by  inter- 
cepting convoys  and  cutting  off  detached  parties.      But   Pompey  Pempty 
out-manceuvred   and   out-marcbed   him;    drew  him    into   country  "x'- 
ill-suited  to  cavalry ;  got  between  him  and  the  road  into  Greater  TL^JT*" 
Armenia;  and  cut  up  his  cavalry  near  Nicopcriis  by  means  of  an  ^^,^ 
ambuscade.       Mithridates  then  entrenched  himself  on  a  hill  near 
the  river  Lycus,  where  he  had  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  was 
able  to  hold  out  for  forty-five  days.      Pompey  sent  for  reinforce- 
ments from   Cilicia,  and  cut   off  his  supplies  by  throwing  a  corps 
across  the  Euphrates  and  occupying  the  district  on  his  rear,  while  he 
drew  round  him  a  vast  line  of  fortresses  extending  for  llfteen  miles. 
At  length  Mithridates,  finding  his  provisions  running  short,  determined 
to  escape.     The  wounded  and  sick  were  killed,  the  watch-fires  were 
lit  as  usual,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  he  and  his  main  army 
made  their  way  through  the  Roman  lines  in  the  direction  of  the 
Euphrates.     But  they  dared  not  march  except  by  night,  concealing 
themselves  during  the  day  in  glens  and  forests.    This  gave  the  pursuers 
an  opportunity  of  out-marching  (hem.     On  the  third  day  Pompey 
stationed  his  men   so  as   to  command  a  detile  through  which  the 
Pontic   forces  would  necessarily  pass   in   the  next  night's  march. 
As    they  entered   the   defile    the    Roman    trumpets  and  battle-cry 
suddenly  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  the  advanced  guard  Niglif 
found  themselves  overwhelmed  on  all  sides  by  a  shower  of  darts,  ^'"' 
stones,  and  arrows;    Mithridates  was  roused    by  his   officers  and  lJL,-t,;„j 
endeavoured  to  draw  up  his  men  in  battle  order ;  but  they  proved 
unable  to  withstand  the   Roman  attack,  and   were  cut  to  pieces, 
driven  over  precipices,  or  trampled  under  foot  by  the  horses.     The 
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moon  rose  during  the  stru^le  behind  the  Romans,  but  the  decepliit 

light  made  it  impossible  for  the   Pontic  archers  to  take   good  aim  or 

Deftai  and  to  judge  of  distances.     Tlie  army  was  annihilated ;    10,000  wen 

fiight  of       killed  ;  and  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners,  or  wandered  away  among 

^'  the  mountains.      Pompey  returned  his  loss  as  only  fsrty  killed  lad 

1000  wounded.       Mithridates  escaped  with  some  horsemen,  wio 

presently  deserted  him,  and  arrived  with  two  attendants  and  bis 

wife  Hypsicrate  at  Sinoria,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Greater  Annaiia, 

from  which  he  sent  once  more  to  demand  the  hospitality  of  l^giann. 

But  Tigranes  was  in  no  case  to  help  him,  and  with  no  incUnatioa  to 

do  so  if  he  were.     The  Parthian  king  had  penetrated  to  his  capital, 

Artaxata,  accompanied   by   the   younger   Tigianes.      As   the  winter 

was  approaching,  Phraates  left  the  siege  of  the  city  to  this  yoinf 

prince  and  returned  to  Parthia.     Thereupon  the  elder  Tigranes  n- 

appeared,  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  and  proceeded  to 

Tlu  attack  his  son.      The  young  Tigranes  fled,  intending  to  join  Mithii- 

y™"^"        dates,  but,  hearing  of  his  defeat,  changed  his  plan,  and   proceeding 

cema'to       *"  '^^  Roman  camp  surrendered  to  Pompey.     The  elder  Tigranes, 

Pamfe/t      still  believing  Mithridates  to  be  the  instigator  of  his  son,  seized  his 

camf.  envoys  and  sent   them  also  to  Pompey,  whom  he  tried  to  propitiate 

by  offering  100  talents  for  the  head  of  Mithridates. 

Mi/Ari-  The  Pontic  king,  thus  deserted  on  all  hands,  resolved  to  make  his 

Ja/tt  f^y  to  the  Bosporus  and  recover  the  kingdom  held  by  his  sen 

^iCau       Machares,  who  had  betrayed  him  and  made  yeace  with   Luculhis. 

caua.  "^^^  large  treasures  at  Sinoria  furnished  a  year's  pay  in  advance  for 

the  troops  which  still  remained  to  him  ;  and  before  long  he  starttd 

with  a  small  army  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  OD  his  oa; 

to  Colchis  and  the  Caucasus.     The  line  of  the  Caucasus,  between 

the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  was  held  by  two  wariike  tribes,  tbt 

Albani  and  the  Iberes,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  long  had 

diplomatic  relations,     He  easily  persuaded  them  that  a  Roman  anny 

would  endanger  their  independence  ;  and  having  thus,  as  he  hoped, 

secured  an  interruption  to  Pompey's  pursuit,  continued  his  march 

round  the  Black  Sea  and  wintered  at  Dioscurias  in  Colchis. 

Pompty  itt         Pompey  did  not  immediately  follow  him.    The  Roman  fleet  undw 

Anxenta.     Servilius  sailed  up  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  as  far  as  the  mouth  rf 

dK/mHs  ef   jjj^    Phasis  ;     while   Pompey   himself,    guided    by   young  Tigranes. 

marched  through  Armenia  upon  Artaxata.     There  was  no  resistance ; 

Tigrimti      and  at  fifteen  miles  from  the  city  the  old  king  Tigranes  appeared, 

iurrendert    offering  full  submission.     He  was  kindly  received  by  Pompey  ;  treated 

otuuesi        ^  ^  '''"^ '  ^""^  admitted  to  friendship  and  alliance  with  Rome,  00 

condition    of   surrendering    all    his    conquests   in    Syria,   Phoenicia, 

Cilicia,  and  Galatia,  and  paying  a  war  indemnity  of  6000  talents. 

This  did  not  satisfy  the  young  Tigranes,  who  was  to  have  as  hit 
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sole  reward    the  kingdom  of  Sophene,  the  south-western  district, 
uinexed  by  his  fether  to  Armenia.      He  had  annoyed  Pompey  by  y-j, 
lis   rudeness  to  his  fether  when  both  were  entertained  by  him ;  yeuager 
ind  now  his  langu^e  was  so  haughty  and  defiant  that  Pompey  put  Tignaits 
lim  ID  chains,  and  resolved  to  send  him,  with  his  wife  and  femily,  '^''^• 
.0   Rome  to  adorn  his  triumph.     AriobarYanes  was  restored  to  the 
cingdom  of  Cappadocia,  with  the  addition  of  Sophene,  now  taken 
Vom  the  young  Tigranes,  and  charged  to  protect  the  line  of  the 
Euphrates. 

Pompey  moved  into  winter  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus 
[Kkur)  on  the  extreme  north-western  frontier  of  Armenia,  and  ob- 
lained  from  the  kings  of  the  Albani  and  Iberes  a  promise  of  free 
piassage   through  their  territories   in   pursuit  of    Mithridales   in   the 
>pring.        But  while   the    Roman   troops  were    keeping    the  festival  Battitt 
if  the  Saturnalia  (17th  December)  king  Oroizes  led  40,000  Albani  '^l?'*f 
across  the  Cyrus  and  fiell  upoit  the  three  camps — of  Pompey,  L.  neaZ'ier 
Valerias  Flaccus,  and  Q.  Metellus  Celer,     The  treacherous  attack  ^^j, 
was   repulsed  with  severe   loss,  and  Oroizes  was  obliged   to  beg 
bumbly  for  a  truce.     Next  spring,  however,  though  Artokes,  king  and  wiik 
of  the    Iberes,  affected  to  keep  up  friendly  negotiations,   Pompey  f**^*^ 
resolved  to  anticipate  the  attack  which   he  ascertained  that  he  was  "^ 
meditating.     He  surprised  him  by  marching  up  the  Cyrus  and  seiz- 
ing the  defiles  before  the  Iberian  army  was  ready.     Artokes  retired 
behind  the  Cyrus,  burnt   the  bridge   behind  him,  and  tried  to  renew 
negotiations.     But  Pomprey  continued  to  advance,  and  at  last  came 
jp  with  him  close  to  the  Caucasus.     There  Artokes  was  forced  to 
light,  and  after  losing  9000  killed  and  10,000  prisoners,  was  fain  to 
submit  to  terms  and  give  his  own  children  as  hostages. 

Having  thus  subdued  a  nation  whose  freedom  had  never  been 
infringed,   either  by  the    Persian   kings    or   by  Alexander,   Pompey 
continued    his    advance    in    pursuit    of    Mithridates    as    far   as   the 
Phasis,  at   the    niouth   of  which    a    Roman    fleet  was  at  anchor.  Pomfty  m 
But    there  finding  that   Mithridates  had   left    Dioscinias,  and  was  ihe  Pkam. 
well  on  his  way  to  the  Bosporus,  he  resolved    to  follow  him  no 
latiher.     He  believed  that  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  would 
luflice   to  cut   him  off  from    provisions  and  other  help,  and   that 
he    might  be  safely  left  to  go  to  ruin.     He  turned  his  steps  once  Pemfty 
nore  to  the  south  ;  defeated  the  Albani  again,  who  were  inclined  to  '"''"""  '" 
linder  his  passage,  killing  their  leader  Kosis  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  "■''"■ 
arrived  in  Lesser  Armenia  in  the  early  summer  of  65,  where  fortress  ^j. 
ifter  fortress  was  captured  or  surrendered.     Sinoria  was  taken  by 
iiis   legate  Manlius    Porcius ;  Symphorion  was  surrendered   by  the 
jeserted   Queen   Stratonice  ;  and   the  archives   of  the  kingdom   fell 
,nto  Pompey's  hands  at  a  place  called  the  New  Town.     Taking  up 
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Ai  Amiun  his  residence  at  Amisos  he  proceeded  to  r^^uUte  the  afiaiis  <rf  Asii 
*e  ait/ii  ^vi^^,  absolute  authority,  and  was  visited  by  twelve  kings  deaious  id 
of  As^a"  •''''3'"  rect^nition  or  pardon.  He  also  reduced  the  kitigdim  of 
6^.64.  '  Ponius  to  the  form  of  a  province,  to  be  united  with  Bithynia-  Strippoi 
Ponius  ^  '^^  outlying  districts,  granted  to  various  princes  and  tetraidis,  ii 
made  a  consisted  of  eleven  urban  communities  {civitaUs),  some  already  cna- 
pmviace.  ing,  Others  founded  or  restored  by  Pompey  himself,  as  Pompeiofuli! 
on  the  Amnias,  and  Nicopolis  in  the  valley  of  the  Lycus,  i^ercbc 
first  conquered  Mithridates. 
Affairs  in  The  one  important  monarch  who  still  ventured  on  acts  of  hostitt) 

Syria.  was  Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians — that  mysterious  people,  whost 

mission  seemed  to  be  to  create  a  reaction  against  the  bdlenisaiioB 
of  Asia,  and  to  put  a  limit  to  the  Empire  of  Rome  in  the  Ei£. 
Phraates   occupied   the   part  of  the   territory   of  Tigranes  called 
Gordyene,  and  threatened  the  rest.     As  the  remaining  dominioa  a 
Mareh  of     Tigranes  had  been  guaranteed  to  him  by  Pompey,  L.  Afranius  wis 
Afraniia     despatched  to  expel  Phraates.     Having  done  so  he  continued  his 
mio  Syria,  ,^3,^},  j^(()  gj-eat  difficulty  through  Mesopotamia  towards  Syria.    TTiii 
b^.d^,  great  district  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean,  boondHi 

on  the  north  by  the  ranges  of  Amanus  and  Taunis,  and  oa  ibc 
south  by  the  desert  of  Arabia  Petraea,  had  been  taken  by  TigTwies, 
but  was  now  to  become  a  Roman  province.  L.  Aemilius  Scaums 
had  been  sent  by  Pompey  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  arrived 
in  Damascus  at  the  end  of  6$,  which  he  found  already  held  bj 
two  of  Pompey's  legates.  There  his  interposition  was  invited  in 
Rival  Ihe    affairs    of    Palestine.       Hyrcanus    II.,    who    was    high   priest. 

kiKgi  (^  succeeded  his  mother  Alexandra  in  the  kingdom  of  lud^  in 
''  69 ;  but  his  younger  brother  Aristobulus,  who  was  of  a  &r  mure 
enei^etic  character,  raised  an  army  and  defeated  him  near  Jeiicbo, 
and  compelled  him  to  resign  the  crown.  Instigated,  however,  by 
Antipater  or  Antipas  (&tbeT  of  Herod),  be  asked  help  from  Areas, 
king  of  the  Nabataei  in  Arabia  Petraea  (65).  Aretas  defeated  Aris- 
tobulus and  blockaded  him  in  the  Temple,  which  had  been  stnagty 
fortified  since  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  he  and  Hyrcanus  holding 
the  rest  of  Jerusalem.  When  Scaurus  airived  at  Oantascus  both 
sides  appealed  to  him,  and  both  offered  him  large  bribes.  He 
decided  in  favour  of  Aristobulus  (who  seems  to  have  bidden  highest), 
and  ordered  Hyrcanus  and  Aretas  to  withdraw.  Aristobulus  punacd 
them  as  they  retired  and  inflicted  a  defeat  upon  them.  Such  w 
the  state  of  affairs  when  Pompey  himself  arrived  at  Damascus  fram 
Pampry  Pontus,  leaving  the  fleet  to  blockade  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  u<i 
g^'  'B         starve  out  Mithridates. 

Damauus  ^^   Damascus  he  was  visited  by   embassies  from  all  pans  of 

^'  Syria   and    from    Egypt     Among   others  Aristobulus   sent  him  a 
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present  of  a  golden  vine,  worth   500  talents ;  and  at  the  same  time  J/e  maia 
envoys  ^ipeared  on  the  part  of  Hyrcanus  and  Antipas,  denouncing  Syria  a 
the     bribeiy  which    had    secured   the    intervention   in  favour  of  ^^^]^' 
Aristobulus.     Pompey  wintered  in  Syria,  where  his  legate  Afranius  0/6^. 
subdued  the  people  in  the  north  at  the  foot  of  the  Ainanus  range,  while 
he   himself  was  employed  in  reducing  the  kingdom  of  the  deposed 
Antiochus   to   the   form    of  a   province.       In    the    spring    of    63 
he    summoned   representatives   of  the  two  rivals  to  meet   him  at 
Damascus.     Having  heard  them  he  refused  to  give  a  decision  at 
once,  but  expressed  his  intention  of  coming  shortly  into  ludaea  and 
judging  by  his  own  eyes.     Owing,  however,  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  skilful  advocacy  of  Antipas  his  inclination  was  clearly  shown  to  be  Pempty 
in  fevour  of  Hyrcanus :  and  accordingly  Aristobulus,  instead  of  obey-  /""«'" 
ing  his  injunction  to  take  no  warlike  steps  till  he  came,  proceeded  "y"""''- 
to    occupy  the    roads   and  passes  into    ludaea.     Pompey  therefore 
determined  to  attack  him  and  subdue  the  whole  country.     h]arching  Ht 
to  Pella  he  crossed  the  Jordan  to  Scythopolis,  and  thence  entered  invades 
ludaea.     There  he  sununoned  Aristobulus,  who  was  securely  posted  '"™? 
on  the  hill  fortress  of  Alexandreion.     He  feigned  obedience,  mean- 
while  secretly  occupying  all  the  strong  places  he  could  on  the  way 
to  Jerusalem.     Ordered  to  deliver  up  these  fortresses  he  reluctantly 
obeyed,  and  retiring  to  Jerusalem,  there  fortified  himself. 

As  Pompey  approached  Jericho  couriers  arrived  in   the  Roman  Pompey 
camp   informing    him    that   the   great   object   of   his    mission   was  *™"  ^ 
accomplished.     Mithridates  was  dead.     While  Pompey  in  65  had  ^_|/,-"/„-. 
been  parcelling  out  the  kingdom  of  Fontus,  the  fiigitive  lord  of  these  data. 
wide  domains  had  been  pressing  on  towards  the  Bosporus.     Arrived 
after  a  harassing  march  on  the  shores  of  the  Maeotis  he  summoned 
his    ancient    vassals,    distributed   gold,    promised   his  daughters    in 
marriage  to  the  chiefs,  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
force.      His  treacherous  son  Machares  in  alarm  sent  envoys  to  demand 
pardon  and  make  terms.     Mithridates  answered  by  ofTering  a  reward 
for  his  head,  and  the  unfortunate  prince,  deserted  by  all,  fled  from 
Phanagoria  to  Panlicapaeum  (^Kertch),  and   there  fell  on  his  sword. 
Mithridates  was  again  a  king,  and  secured  himself  in  the  impregnable  Miihri- 
citadel  of  Panticapaeum.     Still  he  was  at  bay.     The  Roman  fleet,  '^f'" '." 
though   it   could   not  starve   him,   since  he  was    in   a   land   of   rich   t, 
com  6elds,  could  interrupt  and  hamper  the  trade  of  his  recovered 
kingdom.     He  knew  that  he  must  in  some  way  remove  the  blockade 
if  he  was  to  remain  king ;  and  early  in  64  he  sent  offers  of  submission 
to  Pompey,  agreeing  to  hold  his  realms  as  the  vassal  of  Rome,  and 
to  despatch  his  sons  as  hostages.     Pompey  would  have  nothing  but  a 
personal  surrender  and  unconditional  submission.     Then  the  old  king 
conceived  the  bold   project  of  making   his  way  by  land   through 
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Miikri-  Scythia,  descending  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  tbcKx  bf 
dates  audi,  (he  Brenner  Pas*  into  Italy,  where  he  believed  that  the  R<nnuis  wm 
fz'.^IL.  ^  so  beset  by  difficulties,  and  the  Italians  so  ripe  for  revolt,  that  fce 
might  yet  sweep  all  before  him,  and  succeed  where  the  less  disdpted 
Cimbrians  had  failed.  This  last  heroic  dream,  however,  was  haScd. 
His  people  were  suflering  from  the  distress  caused  by  the  Koaaa 
blockade,  aggravated  by  a  destructive  earthquake ;  he  was  himKli 
confined  to  his  palace  by  illness ;  and  a  slight  cause  might  ai  nv 
time  produce  a  revolution.  An  attempt  to  garrison  Phanagona  oo 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus  caused  a  violent  outburst,  in  wlud 
his  sons  and  daughters  residing  there  were  captured  and  handed  tun 
to  the  Roman  fleet  This  example  was  followed  in  the  Crimea,  aa! 
soon  the  king  had  nothing  left  but  Panticapaeum  and  the  ina;'. 
Even  in  the  army  mutiny  was  breaking  out,  and  the  crud  pnnishnKa 
with  which  he  tried  to  suppress  it  only  served  to  inflame  it  The  tn)o[E 
conducting  his  two  daughters  to  their  Scythian  husbands  mntinioi 
killed  the  eunuchs  in  charge,  and  handed  over  the  gids  to  the 
Romans.  And  presently  the  one  son  left  him,  Phamaces,  fearing  the 
fate  of  his  brothers,  four  of  whom  had  died  by  their  lathei't  onkn. 
conspired  against  the  aged  king.  The  plot  was  discovered,  tht 
secret  agents  tortured,  but  the  prince  pardoned.  Mithridates  bopoJ 
that  once  on  the  Italian  expedition  he  would  forget  his  schttncs. 
But  a  few  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  start  Phamaces  appeirtd 
among  the  Roman  deserters  serving  the  king ;  urged  them  to  jcio 
him  in  delivering  themselves  from  his  tyranny ;  and  sent  emisane 
through  the  town  to  rouse  all  who  were  similarly  a^rieved.  Th 
people,  hardly  knowing  what  was  happening,  joined  in  the  movenwt. 
and  Mithridates  from  the  hill,  on  which  were  the  citadel  and  pslKi. 
could  see  the  rebels  and  hear  Phamaces  proclaimed  king.  Hebm 
that  his  time  was  come.  He  had  a  deadly  poison  concealed  in  iht 
hilt  of  his  sword.  He  drew  it  forth  and  began  mixing  it.  Hii 
two  daughters  demanded  to  share  the  drai^ht  and  soon  lay  du^ 
at  his  feet.  It  failed,  however,  to  have  a  like  rapid  efied  hf** 
himself.  Either  what  remained  of  the  potion  was  too  littk.  <*• 
as  he  believed,  his  body  was  fortified  by  antidotes.  At  any  "* 
he  was  still  alive  when  the  noise  of  the  approaching  rebcb  m 
heard.  He  exerted  all  his  remaining  authority  to  induce  one  rf'"' 
Gallic  guards  to  give  him  the  death-stroke  ;  and  the  emissariu  a 
Phamaces  burst  into  the  chamber  to  find  the  great  king  a  corp^ 

With  him  fell  all  resistance  to  Rome  in  the  East  fiw  the  piesai ; 
and  when  the  news  reached  Pompey  he  knew  that  be  codU  n^ 
delay  his  return  to  Pontus  lill  he  had  finally  subdued  Ariitohohc 
and  the  Jews,  As  he  approached  Jerusalem  he  seemed  Ek^ 
to  accomplish  this  without  striking  a  blow.     That  prince  hid  ^  , 
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leart,  and  now  appeared  in  the  camp  offering  complete  submission. 

iis  ofler  was  accepted,  and  Gabinius  was  sent  to  i^e  possession  of 

tie  city  and  obtain  supplies.     But  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews  had  not 

ren   taken  into  account.      They  closed  their  gates,  repudiated  the 

cu^n  of  Aristobulus,  and  refused  all  supplies.     Pompey,  thinking 

iiQself  deceived,  put  Aristobulus  in  chains  and  advanced  to  assault 

erusalem.     The  inhabitants  were  divided,  one  part  wishing  to  submit, 

lie  other  determined  to  resist      The  former  delivered  the  city,  the 

itter  entrenched  themselves  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  breijdng 

lown  the  means  of  communication  between  it  and  the  city.     The  men  Siege  <filU 

1  the  temple  were  summoned  but  reAised  to  submit ;  and  Pompey  <<"/^' 

litching  his  camp  to  the  north  of  the  hill  proceeded  to  invest  it     He 

lit  down  wood  in  every  direction  to  fill  up  the  deep  moat  round 

he  temple  hill,  and  siege  artillery  was  sent  for  from  Tyre.     The  reso- 

iite  adherence  by  the  Jews,  even  in  this  hour  of  danger,  to   the 

ibservance  of  the  Sabbath  gave  the  besiegers  an  advantage  they 

rere  quick  to  seize.'      Slill  the  besieged  held  out  till  the  third  month. 

it   length  one  of  the  great  towers  yielded  to  the  blows  of  the 

altering  rams,  and  through  the  breach  the  Roman  soldiers,  headed 

ly  Cornelius  Faustus,  son  of  Sulla,  poured  in.      Twelve  thousand  Jews 

lie  said  to  have  perished  by  the  enemy's,  or  by  each  other's  hands, 

IT  by  flinging  themselves  fix>m  the  precipitous  rock.     Pompey  insisted 

m  entering  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  gazed  at  a  shrine  without  a  god, 

1  the  golden  table  and  candlesticks,  at  the  censers  and  incense. 

-(e  respected  the  sublime  simplicity  of  a  religion  which  he  did  not 

mderstand  ;  left  the  sacred  objects  in  their  place  ;  and  ordered  the 

empte  to  be  cleansed  and  restored.      The  high  priesthood  was  given 

o  Hyrcanus,  with  the  authority  though  not  the  title  of  king,  and 

erusalem  was  subjected  to  a  tribute,  and,  with  a  curtailed  territory, 

tas  treated  as  a  separate  community.      The  towns  on  the  sea  coast —  Rafondam 

jaia,  Jopfia,  Dora,  Stratonis  Turris  (Caesarea) — were  severed  from  lie  nfueii 

ewish  control,  and  retaining  internal  freedom  were  reckoned  in  the  'if*" 

lew  province  of  Syria,*  along  with  the  towns  of  Decapolis.     The  -^^J!^' 

inal  settlement   of  the  country  was  left    to   Gabinius  when   pro-  aOadaretu. 

nnsul  of  Syria  in   57.      Aretas  of  Arabia  Petraea  was  punished 

or  his  interference   by  an  invasion    under  Scaurus,  and  was  glad 

o  secnre  by  a  payment  of  300  talents  the  freedom  of  his  territory 

mm   plunder.       Aristobulus   and   his  family  were   carried    off  to 


id.  I,  7.  3  ;  Dio  il™.  i6). 

*  Tiaoi  i  Ilaftr^un  dfy^nr  Acutf^put  KoX  wpnvhmiit  rj  ^vfx'v  (Joseph. 
ilij.  OT.  5,  4j. 
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Pompty  Jerusalem   seems   to   have   been   taken   in    October'  6},  ud 

returns  la     Pompiey  must    have   been  detained   for  some   time  maldoe  diese 

FimiHS,  63.  anangements  for  the  cities  of  Palestine  ;  but  eaily  in  62  be  staitcd 

once   more   for   Pontus.      At   Amisos    an   envoy  imta  Pharaaces 

appeared,    bringing   presents    and    hosi^^es,    and    above  all,  ik 

embalmed  body  of  Mithridates,  which  Pompey  would  not  look  at  vd 

ordered  to  be  buried  in  the  royal  mausoleum  at  Sinope.     Phanare 

was  rewarded   with  the  kingdom   of   the   Bosporus,  and   the  rntnl 

title  of  "friend  and  ally"    of  Rome.      Phanagoria  was  decUrai 

free ;    and  a  number  of  the  partisans  of  Mithridates  were  sent  tc 

Riiioraiion  Rome    in    readiness  for    Pompey's   triumph.     The   greater  AsUk 

of  iht  kingdoms  were  restored  generally  to  those  who  had  been  driven  m 

kinp.  — Armenia  to  Tignuies,  Cappadocia  to  Ariobananes,  Cmunagac 

with  Seleucia  to  Antiochus  ;  while  Deiotarus  was  made  tetiaitii  of  1 

part   of  Galatia  ;    Attalus   prince  of  Paphl^onia  1    Aristarchns  <i 

Colchis  ;  and  Archelaus  high  priest  of  Comana,  which  carried  with  ii 

royal  power.     Pompey  wished  also  to  perpetuate  his  name  \t]  tht 

Tmoni         restoration  or  foundation    of  cities.      In    Pontus,    Eupatoria   ns 

fouidtd  or    changed   Co   M^nopolis  ;  in  Cappadocia,  Mazaca  was  restored,  and 

rebiali.  Nicopolis   Pompeii  built  on   the  site  of  his  victory  over  the  king ;  in 

Cilicia,  Soli  became  PompeiopoUs, — and  so  with  many  dties  in 

Pontus,  in  Palestine,  Coele-Syria,  and  Cilicia,  though  in  many  case 

the  name  was  not  permanently  preserved;  finally,  as  a  favour  to  bi 

friend    the  Greek   historian  Theophanes,  he   touched  at    Mityknc 

and  restored  to  it  the  freedom  forfeited  in  81.      These  ananit 

Pompty's      ments  made,  Pompey  proceeded  to  Ephesus,  Rhodes,  and  Aibeos, 

jaumeji        which  he  presented  with  a  subscription  of  fifty  talents  towank  tbe 

haitu,  63.     restoration  of  the  city,  and  thence  to  Italy,  landing  at  Bnindi^um 

towards  the  close  of  the  year, 

Greainta  He   returned   with  a  record  of  achievement   never  surpassed 

^Pompey  I  The   seas   were   cleared   of    the    pirates.       Two    lai^    [HtniDCct 

aehuvt-       had   been   added    to   the  Empire ;    from  the  Caspian  and  Araie^ 

"*"  to  the  Mediterranean  all  sovereigns  reigned  by  the  will  and  lanJfr 

the    protection   of   Rome.       Hb   ships  were  crowded  with  kingv 

princes,  and  chiefe,  who  had  ruled  or  claimed  to  rule  over  gicu 

territories,  and  with  their  families  numbered  300.     For  four  ytan 

he  had   exercised  an   unlimited  authority  over  a  vast  eicpaioe  i 

country,  had  set  up  and  deposed,  had  destroyed  and  built,  had  ■f- 

warded  with  imperial  magnificence  and  (more  seldom)  had  punislwi 

with  unquestioned  authority.     And  in  this  exalted  position  he  hd 

won  esteem  and  even  affection  by  his  unblemished  integrity  and 

wise  lenity.     His  return  to  Italy,  at  the  head  of  such  large  fcirc< 

'  Josepbus  says  t*  rj  r^i  rqimlai  4^pp.  Ibe  day  oT  AtooenieDl,  i.t.  ic<b 

Oclot>CT,  about  loth  November  of  unreToimeil  Roman  calendar. 
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d  with  the  halo  of  such  glory,  was  looked  forward  to  with  anxiety 
'  the  senatoiial  party,  which  had  always  been  jealous  of  him,  and 
th  mixed  fieelings  of  hope  and  doubt  by  the  Populates,  who  had 
■vtr  been  able  to  feci  sure  of  bis  allegiance.  To  both  it  seemed 
at  his  advent  might  be  the  beginning  of  incalculable  change.  But 
Mnpey  disappointed  hopes  and  fears  alike.  He  was  too  confident 
the  glory  which  he  had  won  to  think  of  playing  the  part  of  a  Sulla 
a  Marius.  As  soon  as  he  landed  at  Brundisium,  after  munificendy 
warding  the  men,  and  pledging  himself  to  obtain  grants  of  land  for 
e  veterans,  he  quietly  dismissed  his  army. 

AUTHOSITIES. — Lity,  Eph.  99-103:  Plutarch,  Pimipty.  33-43:  Appian. 
tllmm  Miikridat.  93-131 :  Josephiu,  Aniiq.  liv.  3-4  ;  DJo  Cassius  luvi.  19- 
iviL  30:  Orosiiu  vi,  4.6:  Zonaras  x.  3-5.  The  and  of  the  Apociyphal 
Psalms  of  Solomon  "  appears  10  refer  to  the  entrance  oT  Pompey  into  the  Holjr 
Holies,  and  bis  death  in  Egypt  as  a  retiibutioa. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 

THE  CONSPIRACY  OP  CATILINE,   AND   THE  FIRST  TRIUlfVIRATI 

State  or  parties  al  Pompey's  return — ^The  leaders  of  the  Optinuues — Tbe  t>i)B- 

laies  without  a  leader^C.  Iiilius  Caesar — His  early  career — His  soppcn  i' 
popular  measures  (73-68) — Quaestor  in  Spain  (68) — Supports  tbe  Galjinaa(6;l 
and  Manilian  laws  (66J— Aedile  (65)~Fails  10  get  appointed  to  Egrpt'- 
ladtt  qsaestUmU  (64) — As  duevir  cafiitaKs  condemns  C  Rabirius — Tbc 
Catiline  conspiracy  crushed  by  Cicero  as  consul  —  Caesar  advises  agiini 
eieculing  the  conspirators — His  eieclion  as  pontifei  maiimBS  (63} — Caear* 
praelorehip  — His  contests  wiih  the  Senate — Fall  of  Catiline  (6a)— Casj 
propraetor  in  Spain  (61) — Caesar  retuttis  from  Spain  to  stand  for  consaUup— 
Is  not  allowed  to  be  a  candidate  without  entering  Rome — Elected  consul,  ud 
forms  a  league  with  Pompey  and  Crassus  (60) — His  consulship  and  laws  (j;! 
— P.  Clodius — His  violation  or  the  mysteries  (6a] — His  adoptioo  inlo  ■ 
plebeian  gens  and  election  as  tribune  (59)— Cicero  is  hanished  and  Caoa 
goes  OS  proconsul  to  Gaul  (58) — Clodius'  laws — Quairels  with  Pompey  ik 
supports  the  recall  of  Cicero  (57)^Pompey  praefetlia  aiuionat  for  fiw  yms— 
Goes  to  the  congress  at  Lucca  on  Caesar's  Invitation  (56). 

POMPEV  did  not  reach  Rome  till  laie  in  63.  The  Senate  had  refined 
his  request  to  postpone  the  Comitia  in  order  that  he  might  pajr  M, 
Pupius  Piso,  one  of  his  legates,  the  compliment  of  bdag  pieseni  at 
his  election.  He  had  imagined  dial  hardly  any  request  fif  his  wonkl 
be  rejected,  at)d  he  perhaps  leamt  from  it  that  a  general  witboot  an 
army  was  not  likely  to  be  as  influential  as  he  hoped  to  be,  Giaogts 
at  Rome  were  rapid,  and  an  absence  of  four  years  was  enough  to 
put  a  man  out  of  touch  with  them. 

Both  of  the  two  great  parties  at  Rome,  the  Optiniates  and  the 
Populares,  had  a  specious  programme.  The  Optimates  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  ancient  constituti<Hi,  the  national  religion  and  system  of 
auspices,  the  powers  of  the  magistrates,  the  influence  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senatorial  hold  on  the  law  courts,  the  credit  of  the  exchequer, 
the  subordination  of  the  army,  the  government  of  the  proi-incs 
The  Populares  maintained  that  the  re)ig:ious  system,  especially  ibil 
of  the  auspices,  was  employed  to  enable  certain  aristoctatic  families 
to  retain    hold  of  office   and   prevent  necessary  reforms ;  that  dc 
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nthority  of  the  Senate  should  always  bow  before  the  popular  will  ; 
bat,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  national  credit,  lands  were  with- 
«td  ftoni  the  people  and  served  only  to  enrich  the  already  wealthy  ; 
hat  the  law  courts,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  were  corrupt ; 
hat  the  provinces  were  oppressed  and  plundered  by  the  aristocratic 
:ovemors.  But  in  fact  neither  party  had  clean  bands  in  these  matters. 
rhough  there  were  honest  and  good  men  on  both  sides,  there  was 
large  number  on  both  also  whose  sole  object  was  to  get  the  advan- 
ages  now  arising  from  office. 

Sulla  had  attempted  to  reform  the  existing  evils  by  increasing  Pomfiyi 
he  power  of  the  Senate,  and  diminishing  that  of  the  tribunes,  who  'ifo^i- 
lad  long  ceased  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  oppressed,  and  had  ^™//f" 
eamt  to  use  their  great  powers  for  purely  political  purposes.     But  cmiiiin- 
'ompey's   own   measures    in    his   consulship    (70)    had   to   a    great  tioa,  p>. 
atent  undone  Sulla's  work.     The  old  constitution  was  restored  with 
ill  its  anomalies, — a  close  oligarchy  under  democratic  forms  tem- 
Kred  by  prosecutions.     These  prosecutions  were  made  the  means 
>f  party  triumphs,  and  young  men  on  the  look-out  for  office  found 
heir  account  in  popular  favour  or  aristocratic  fears  by  bringing  an 
:itortionate  or  unsuccessful  governor  to  trial.     But  such  a  man  had 
iften  made  such  good  use  of  his  time  that  he  possessed  a  fortune  A  ftwin- 
aige  enough  to  pay  for  the  shows  by  which  he  got  office,  and  to  *"' 
mbe  the  jury  as  well ;  or,  if  his  case  was  too  flagrant  or  his  oppon-  M"^'"^' 
mts  too  influential,  to  enable  him  to  live  in  splendour  at  Marseilles  ^riunii. 
>r  other  re^ence  open  to  exiles.     So  little  did  these  prosecutions 
lo  for  the  provinces  that  some  said  that   it  would  be  better  for 
hem  if  there  were  no  law  de  rtpttundU;  the  governors  vrould  have 
NK  less  fortune  to  make  out  of  them. 

The  party  of  the  Optimates  was  the  smaller  but  the  more  com-  The 
pact     Its  strength  lay  in  long  prescription,  family  connexions,  and  ^^"'<u>i 
4e  influence  which  the  actual  possession  of  wealth  and  power  gives.  ^^^^^ 
lis  weakness  was  that  it  disliked  and  mistrusted  great  men.     A  true  ^^gj, 
oligarchy,  it  regarded  all  who  seemed  likely  to  be  specially  promi-  hadtr. 
lent  wiih  suspicion.     Pompey  had  shown  independence  :  had  joined 
aulla  and  yet  opposed  him  on  more  than  one  occasion.    The  measures 
if  his  consulate  had  indeed  served  to  class  him  with  the  PopuUres ; 
Mit  his  services  against  Lepidus  and  Sertorius,  and  his  dismissal  of 
his  amiy  on  his  return  from  the  East  had  proved  that  he  meant  to 
confine  himself  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution.     Yet  the  Opti-  Th^iU- 
nates  slighted  and  thwarted  him,  and  drove  him  into  the  anns  of  H^^ 
Caesar  and  Cnissus,  of  the  former  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  while  he  ^"^V- 
l>«sonally  disliked  the  latter.     M.  Tullius  Cicero,  great  orator  and  cuerdi 
brilliant  man  of  letters,  joined  the  party  bat  never  seemed  at  home  p<"*f 
in  it     He  had  ventured  to  beard  Sulla  at  the  height  of  his  power  in  t''^"'^ 
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defending  Roscius  of  Anieria  (80)  ;  as  quaestor  at  Lilrbacum  he 
had  established  a  chaiacterfoT  integrity  and  activity;  and  his  mflnwwr 
in  the  law  courts  was  so  great  that  though  a  "  new  man  "  there  seemed 
to  be  no  serious  opposition  to  his  rise  through  the  regular  gradaiioos 
<rf  office  to  the  consulship.  His  impeachment  of  Vcnes,  wtose 
scandalous  peculation  in  Cilicia  (80-79),  and  still  more  abominable 
cruelties  in  Sicily  (73-71),  had  been  passed  over  by  the  SemK; 
which  had  left  him  three  yeais  in  office,  seemed  to  point  him  out  a 
a.  member  of  the  popular  party.  But  he  was  beifore  all  things  1 
lawyer  in  politics.  The  best  of  aU  possible  constitutions — dm 
CictrejnHj  under  which  he  had  risen — must  be  maintained :  and  when  to  hs 
tkt  OpH-  horrified  amazement  he  found  that  there  were  men  who,  »rfci> 
ostensibly  fighting  for  refoims,  cared  nothing  for  this  wonderibl  coc- 
stitution,  with  all  its  elaborate  contrivances  to  enable  a  small  knot  di 
men  to  monopolise  the  right  of  doing  wrong,  he  joined  the  party  of 
privilege,  and  lent  all  his  eloquence  to  the  maintenance  of  the  wfaole 
obsolete  machinery  of  tradition,  senatorial  influence,  and  religious  and 
ceremonial  checks.  Into  this  he  fancied  new  life  might  be  bieatbrd 
if  the  languid  and  corrupt  nobility  could  be  induced  to  leave  their 
country  palaces  and  fish-ponds  and  take  a  real  part  in  public  a&isi 
and  if  the  best  men  of  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  orders  would 
but  combine  to  uphold  the  constitution,  to  purify  the  law  courts,  and 
honestly  administer  the  provinces.  But  he  spoke  to  deaf  ears :  nor 
was  he  himself  sufiiciently  true  to  his  princij^es  to  have  weight  witb 
others.  His  voice  was  often  raised,  either  from  private  friendship 
or  parly  needs,  in  defence  of  notorious  wrongdoers ;  and  for  crerr 
friend  which  his  eloquence  made,  it  made  a  dozen  angry  or  jeahMs 
enemies.  His  policy  of  winning  over  Pompey  and  setting  him  op  as 
a  counterpoise  to  Caesar  for  a  long  time  found  no  support. 
Tht  The  sort  of  leaders   pleasing   to  the  Optimates  were  men  of 

toeaktiess  mediocre  abilities  and  narrow  views,  who  had  no  hold  on  the  pcfular 
'otHmatiit  '""^"^t'**"-  Q-  Lotatius  Catuius,  one  of  the  best  men  of  the  day, 
leaders.  ^^^  \itid  all  the  highest  offices  and  had  saved  the  city  from  tbt 
Caiatus  attack  of  Lepidus.  But  the  narrowness  of  his  views  was  shown  by 
his  refusal  as  censor  to  enrol  any  of  the  Transpadani  as  citizens ;  and 
the  weakness  of  his  influence  by  the  failure  oS  his  opposidoo  to  tbt 
Cute.  Gabinian  and  Manilian  laws.     M.  Porcius  Cato,  great-grandson  cf 

the  censor,  was  a  figure  of  some  interest  and  was  influential  in  tbt 
Senate.  But  his  Stoicism  was  as  unpopular  as  Puritanism  after  tie 
Restoration,  and  his  success  at  elections  was  but  moderate.  He  neva 
rose  above  the  praetorship  or  held  a  first-class  govemmenL  He 
would  compromise  nothing :  he  offended  Pompey  by  resistii^  tbt 
allotments  to  his  veterans,  and  Caesar  by  talking  out  the  proposal  to 
allow  him  to  triumph  from  Spain  and  yet  stand  for  the  consulship.    , 
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M.  Licinius  Crassus  was  chiefly  devoted  to  amassing  wealth,  and  Cnuiui. 
[hough  he  showed  energy  in  the  war  with  Spartacus,  he  was  a 
politician  by  accident,  and  owed  his  influence  to  the  fact  of  being 
the  creditor  to  a  large  section  of  the  nobility.  L.  LucuUus,  on  his  Ltuallat. 
return  from  the  East,  preferred  to  enjoy  his  vast  wealth  in  private 
luxury,  and  only  interfered  in  politics  when  moved  by  personal 
resentment,  and,  so  far  as  he  did  act,  prevented  any  conciliation  of 
Porapey. 

Bui  while  the  Optimates  had  no  need  or  wish  for  a  leader,  the  Tit 
larger  and  more  divided  party  of  the  Populares  was  helpless  without  Pt^^tarts 
one.       And  as  yet  there  had   been   no   successor  to  Marius   and    "^j^ 
Cinna.      The   movement   of  Le)»dus   proved   abortive.      Sertorius 
in    Spain   had  seemed  almost  like  a  foreign   enemy,  and  though 
Sonne  of  the  extreme  Populares  joined  him,  there  was  no  movement 
in  Rome.     There  was,  indeed,  one  man  whose  charaaer  was  only 
beginning  to  be  understood.     In  the  light  of  after  events  the  Roman 
writers  dwelt  much  on  the  early  career  of  Caesar ;  but  it  seems  Early 
certain  that  in  63  he  was  not  generally  regarded  as  the  head  of  his  "'rten^ 
party,  or  likely  to  be  so.     Caius  Inlins  Caesar  was  bom  in  100  (or  f^"'" 
101),   of  one  of  the   most    illustrious   patrician  gentes.     He  had 
already  shown  daring  and  independence.      In  83  he  married  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  Cinna,  and  defied  Sulla  when  ordered  to  divorce  her. 
Serving  his  first  campaign  under  Thermos  at  Mytilene  he  had  been 
selected  to  demand  from  the  king  of  Bithynia  the  use  of  his  fleet 
(81-80).      Returning  to  Rome  after  Sulla's  death  he  gained  a  great 
reputation  for  eloquence  in  the  prosecution  of  Cn.   Dolabella  for 
extortion  in  Macedonia  (77),  and  of  C.  Antonius  for  a  like  crime  in 
Greece  (76).      On  his  voyage  to  Rhodes  to  study  rhetoric  he  was 
captured  and  put  to  ransom  by  pirates,  and  revenged  himself  by 
pursuing  and  putting  them  to  death ;  and  while  at  Rhodes,  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  Mithridatic  war  (74),  he  collected  troops,  crossed 
over  to  Asia,  and  repulsed  the  general  of  the  king.      He  returned  to 
Rome   in   73,  and  from  that  time  was  forward  in  promoting  the  Supforit 
measures  of  the  popular  party.     Thus  he  supported  the  law  of  his  '^ 
uncle  Aurelius  Cotta  for  transferring  the  judicia  from  the  Senate  to  f^yt'^' 
the  three  orders,  and  the'  lex  Plotia  for  restoring  the  exiles  of  the 
party  of  Leptdus  and  Sertorius.     In  68  at  the  funeral  of  his  aunt 
lulia,  widow  of  Marius,  he  rejoiced  the  Populares  by  causing  the 
images  of  Marius  to  be  carried  in  the  procession.     But  he  had  not 
yet  held  office,  and  his  achievement  in  Asia  was  probably  little  known 
or  cared  for  at  Rome.'    His  friends  (as  well  as  some  of  his  enemies) 

'  As  an  ilhistralion  of  Ibe  inditference  al  Rome  10  any  but  the  most  striking 
cnaiU  in  the  provinces  may  be  quoted  Ihe  slQry  (hat  Uicero  tells  of  his  Own 
monificd  vanity  vvhcn  landing  at  Baiae  from  bis  quaeslorship  at  LilytMeum,  where 
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might  remember  Sulla's  saying'  that  there  were  the  materials  of  nunf 
Mariuses  in  the  young  man ;  but  it  was  at  best  as  a  possiUe  leader 
in  the  future  that  he  was  regarded  when,  returning  from  his  quaestot- 
ship  in  farther  Spain  in  67,  he  gave  his  support  to  Pompey,  and 
warmly  advocated  the  Gabinian  and  Manilian  laws.'  All  sorts  ri 
motives  were  afterwards  attributed  to  him  ;  he  foresaw  that  he  would 
want  similar  poweis  himself  in  the  future  :  he  hoped  that  Potopcj 
would  crush  the  powers  of  the  Optimates :  he  imagined  that  a 
Pompey's  absence  he  could  secure  popular  favour  for  himself.  Yd 
his  motives  may  have  been  more  simple.  He  was  not  ready  yet  to 
take  the  lead.  He  had  done  nothing  to  justify  a  hope  of  bdi$ 
selected  out  of  the  ordinary  course  for  high  command.  He  moa 
rely  at  present  on  the  ordinary  means  of  securing  &vour,  and  rise 
in  the  regular  course.  Meanwhile  an  important  piece  of  wotk  had 
to  be  done,  and  no  one  was  better  fitted  to  do  it  than  Pompey,  wfaox 
political  leanings  at  least  were  on  the  popular  side,  and  whose  appi^i- 
ment  would  be  a  hint  to  the  Optimates  that  family  arrangements  were 
not  always  to  shelter  incompetence.  At  any  rate,  if  Pompey  did 
return  at  the  head  of  his  army  as  an  enemy  of  any  party,  it  wucld 
be  of  that  to  which  Caesar  himself  was  opposed 

It  is  from  the  time  of  Pompey's  departure  to  the  East  petb^ 
that  we  may  dale  Caesar's  deliberate  designs  of  securing  the  fint 
place  for  himself,  though  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  decade  that  be 
can  be  said  to  have  attained  his  object  and  gained  the  nndispnted 
leadership.  He  adopted  the  usual  measures  for  the  purpose. 
Becoming  a  commissioner  for  the  repair  of  the  Appian  Way  in  67 
he  expended  large  sums  out  of  his  own  purse ;  as  aedile  in  65  be 
.  outshone  all  his  predecessors  in  the  magnificence  with  which  be 
.  celebrated  the  games  and  adorned  the  public  buildings ;  and  one 
morning  the  survivors  of  the  Marian  veterans  were  delighted  to  iod 
that  during  the  night  the  statues  of  Marius  and  the  representatians 
of  his  JugUTthine  and  Cimbrian  triumphs,  removed  by  Sulla,  had 
been  restored  on  the  Capitol  by  his  order.  But  he  had  now  not 
only  spent  all  his  private  fortune,  but  was  so  deeply  in  debt  that 
but  for  "his  hopes"  he  must  have  seen  nothing  but  bankmptcf 
before  him.  Some  lucrative  office  alone  could  save  him.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  burning  question  in  Egypt  The  reigning  king, 
'■  Ptolemy  Auletes,  was  a  miserable  debauchee  and  feeble  tyiant, 
whose  subjects  despised  and  wished  to  get  rid  of  him.  Classes 
as  censor  proposed  in  the  Senate  that  Egypt  should  be  made  tribo- 

be  flattered  himself  Ihal  he  had  made  a  profound  jroprtsmon,  and  had  done  iDorfc 
lowordx  securing  bis  future  elections,  to  find  thai  no  me  knew  wboc  be  M 
been  {Pro  Pla,^,  g  65). 

'  Sec  pp.  681,  68^.  ^ 
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tary  to  Rome,  having  been  already,  it  was  believed,  left  to  the  Roman 
people  by  will,  and  the  question  of  Ptolemy  be  reserved  for  considera- 
tion.     The    Senate  rejected  the  proposal,  for  the    importance   of 
£gypt  to  the  com  supply  made  them  jealous  of  allowing  any  one  to 
go   there  with  imperium  ;    and  when   Caesar,  as  aedile,  profiosed  to 
secure  the  mission  by  a.  plebiscitum,  the  Senate  induced  a  tribune  to 
veto  the  measure,  which  would  have  relieved  him  from  debt,  and 
have  at  once  made  him  a  formidable  rival  of  Pompey.     BafHed  in 
this  he  next  year  attempted  to  frighten  the  Optimates.     He  was  At  Ivdtx 
appointed   in  64  by  the    praetor   to   act  as   iudtx  guaestiem's  in  guaestiimii 
cases  of  murder,  and  in  that  capacity  condemned  some  who  had  ™*"'" 
killed  citizens  during  Sulla's  proscriptions  ;   and  in    the   following  sulla  64 
year,  getting  himself  and  bis  cousin  nominated  in  accordance  with 
an   obsolete  law  duoviri  capitaUi,    condemned    C.  Kabirius  of  per-  ij, 
duellio,    when    impeached   by  the   tribune    Labienus  for    murdering  DfomH 
Satuminus.       Rabirius    appealed    to   the    people,    and    would    have  "V''"^' 
been  condemned    by  them,   in    spite   of  Cicero's    defence,  had    not 
the  augur  and  praetor  Metellus,  opposing  one  obsolete  practice  by 
another,  pulled  down  the  red  flag  which  by  an  old  custom  floated  on  c.  Rah- 
the  laniculum  during  public  business.     Its  lowering  was  supposed  to  '">"  lowi/ 
indicate  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and  all  business  was  at  once  stopped.  ^  '**. 
The  attack  on  Rabirius  was  not  renewed  ;  but  Caesar  had  effected  his  ^^  g"   ' 
object  in  warning  the  Optimates  thai  such  things  were  not  to  be 
done  with  impunity.     Again  in  the  last  days  of  64  he  supported  an 
agrarian  law  of  the  tribune  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  not  probably  because  Caeiar 
he   thought    that  such  a  wide-reaching  scheme  had  a  chance  of  '"fperisiXt 
passing,  but   because  it  sketched   a   policy,*      To   fill    Italy   with  ^f.7j7'"' 
prosperous  freeholders  was  the  primary  object ;  but  another  was  to  jp„;^ 
stop  a  source  of  discontent  by  buying  out  those  who  held  under 
Sulla's  confiscations  and  regranting  the  land  to  the  original  owners. 
Cicero  successfully  opposed  the  law  as  he  did  another,  to  restore  the 
children  of  those  disfranchised  by  Sulla,  on  the  ground  that  the  safety 
of  the  State  was  at  present  bound  up  with  the  Sullan  settlement. 

Caesar  now  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  popularity  he  had  Caeiar 
acquired.    At  the  end  of  64  or  beginning  of  63  the  office  of  Pontifex  'V""  "^ 
Maximus  became  vacant.     Caesar  was  a  pontifex,  but  if  the  election  ^^'^"' 
was   to  be  according  to  Sulla's  law  by  co-optation,  he  would  have  no  ^^jdase 
chance.       Labienus  was  therefore    again    employed  to   carry  a  law  for  fan- 
restoring   the  election    to    the    tribes.      Caesar's    opponents   were  Hftx _ 
Q.   Lulatius  Catulus,  princeps  senatus,  and.  P.  Servilius  Isauricus,  """""". 
under  whom  he  had  served.     He  staked  his  all  on  success,  refused 

'  Ten  commis^onen  were  to  decide  whal  was  a^r  fMilicia  in  Italy  and 
the  provinces ;  to  Sell  il ;  and  wilb  the  money  make  aUolments  and  nrioniea 
in  Italy. 
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large  offers  from  Catulus  of  relief  from  debt  if  he  would  retire,  and 

told  his  mother  as  he  left  home  on  the  day  of  election  thu  be 

would  return  Pontifex  Maximus  or  an  exile.     But  he  was  already 

praetor  elect,  and  after  his  year  of  office  was  to  go  to  Spain,     that 

at  last  he  would  have  the  chance  of  commanding  troops  and  showing 

his  capacity  for  power. 

L.  SergiKs         But  there  were  other  members  of  the  party  of  Populares  who  «cn 

Catiliiu.      not  prepared  to  wait :  and  the  leadership  of  this  section  ai  las 

seemed  open  to  any  one  who  could  grasp  it.     Such  a  man  was  tvoA 

in  L.  Sergius  Catiline.     An  aristocrat  by  birth,  though  without  inboit- 

ance,  he  could  only  hope  to  satisfy  his  ambition  and  desires  by  ihr 

profits  of  office,  and  could  only  hope  for  office  from  service  to  ax  tf 

the  great  parties.      Earlier  in  life  he  is  found  in  the  Sullan  party,  and 

some  of  its  worst  excesses  were  attributed  to  him,  such  as  tbe  murder 

of  his  own  brother  and  that  of  Gratidtanus  with  torture.     Since  tbec 

he  was  said  to  have  poisoned  wife  and  son  to  make  room  for  a  nn 

wifi^  the   rich   Aurelia   Orestifla,   and   to   have   debauched  a  Vestal 

Virgin.      The   extreme   licence  of  abuse   indulged  in  by  politicai 

adversaries  at  Rome  must  make  us  cautious  of  such  stories.     He 

certainly  obtained    the  praetoiship  in    68  without   difficulty,  went 

next  year  as  propraetor  to  Africa  without  remark,  and  returned  is 

66  hoping  for  the  consulship.     It  is  now  that  his  definite  break  witb 

the  Optiraaies  begins.     The  consuls  elected  at  the  comitia  of  66 

were   disqualified  for  bribery,  and   the  Senate  (with  questimablc 

legality)  ordered   the   defeated    candidates  to  enter  on   the  office, 

6;.   Coa,      Soon    after   the   beginning  of  their  year  (6j),   in   order  to  prevcni 

L.  Aur-       Catiline     from     standing     at     the     next     comitia,     they     instigated 

tliiaCotia.  p   ciodius  Pulcher— at  that  time  an  Optimatist— to  accuse  him  of 

Torquaiuj    extortion  m  Afnca     The  accusation  was  so  timed  as  to  prevent  nis 

being  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  ;  and  meanwhile  a  rumoai  of  a 

plot,  in  which  he  was  concerned,  was  spread  abroad.     It  depended 

Firti  on  the  merest  gossip,  which  did  not  spare  even  the  names  of  Caear 

Caiiliitt       and  Crassus.     In  conjunction  with  P.  Antonius  Paetus — one  of  ibe 

antspinujr.    candidates  disqualified  for  bribery — he  is  said  to  have  conspired  lo 

kill  the  consuls  on  the  tst  of  January,  seiie  the  &sces,  and  put  the 

province  of  Spain  in  the  hands  of  a  confederate,  Cn.  Calpumius  Pisa 

The   consuls  were  warned  and   took   precautions,   and  the  mnrder, 

postponed  till  the  sth  of  February,  was  at  last  prevented  by  CatiiitK 

giving  the  signal  too  soon.     This  is  known  as  the  first  Catiline  an- 

spiracy.     It  is  enough  to  observe  that  no  investigation  was  ever  bdd, 

and  that  the  Senate  sent  Piso  to  Spain  alter  all  with  extraordinary 

Catiline's  acquittal  on  the  charge  of  extortion  in  Africa — in  ^nie 
of  Cicero's  assertion  that   it  was  impossible — cannot  be  beld  as  a 
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proof  of  innocence.     But  so  tar  from  regarding  him  as  outside  the  64. 
pale,  Cicero  wished  to  conciliate  him,  and  even  to  be  elected  with  him  Ci^l'" 
at  the  comiiia  of  64.     He  undertook  also  to  defend  him  on  another  ^fj^f^_, 
charge  brought  against  him  this  year,  the  nature  of  which  we  do  not 
know.      But  whether  the  charge  was  again  so  timed  as  to  prevent  his  6j.  Cosi. 
pro/fstio,  or  whether  his  evil  reputation  united  all  parties  against  him,  ^-  Taiiius 
Cicero  and  C.  Anlontus  were  elected  for  63,  and  Catiline  was  more  ^^'■''' 
than  ever  thrown  upon  the  support  of  the  extremists. 

Cicero  would  have  us  believe  that  he  was  aware  from  the  5rst  Tht 
day  of  his  consulship,  or  before  it,  that  a  nelarious  plot  was  hatch-  ie>™<i'f 
ing :    that  Catiline  had  collected  round  him  the  needy  desperadoes     ""  '"■ 
whose  bankruptcy  could  only  be  warded  off  by  revolution,  and  had 
promised  them  offices,  plunder,  abolition  of  debts,  confiscations,  and 
the  usual  harvest  of  political  disruption.     The  time  was  favourable : 
Piso  would  support  them  in  Spain  ;  P.  Sittius  in  Africa.      There  were 
no  forces  in  Italy,  and  the  flower  of  the  army  was  with  Pompey  in 
Asia.      The  first  step  was  for  Catiline  to  get  elected  consul  for  63. 
When  that  failed,  there  was  still  the  chance  of  the  next  election, 
C.  Antonius,   one  of  the  consuls,  being  on  their  side  ;    and   lastly, 
disturbances    were    reported    in    Gaul    which   might    turn    to  their 
advantage,    as   well    as   in    Etruria,  where    the    land-holders    put 
in  by   Sulla  (who  had   not  prospered),  as   well  as  the  dispossessed 
heirs,  were  ready  for  revolt. 

From  the  first,  whether  fully  aware  of  these  things  or  no,  Cicero  Cittr^i 
had  seen  that  ii  was  necessary  to  buy  off  the  opposition  of  his  "«'"'«* 
colleague   by  resigning  to   him    the   rich   province  of  Macedonia. 
He  then  introduced  certain  reforms,  intended  to  benefit  the  provinces 
and  to  prevent  violence  at  home.      The  abuse  of  the  libera  Ugaiio 
was  mitigated  by  a  restriction  as  to  time :   banishment  was  added  to 
the  existing  penalties  for  bribery  at  elections ;  and  the  exhibition  of 
gladiators  forbidden  to  any  candidate  within  two  years  of  his  election, 
except  when  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  a  will.     These  measures 
weni  very  little  way  in  stopping  the  evils  from  which  the  needy 
at  home  and  the   oppressed  abroad  were  sufiering.      And  as  the 
summer  wore  away  rumours  of  dangerous  associations  throughout 
Italy  became  frequent.      Catiline  was   again  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  ;  and  Cicero  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  he  meant 
with  the  connivance  of  Anlonius  to  assassinate  him  while  presiding  ^j.  Mttt- 
ai  the  election.     He  therefore  got  the  comitia  postponed,  and  on  the  ingi^ 
list  September  (the  day  last  fixed  for  the  comitia)  asked  Catiline  in  '^""^L, 
the  Senate  for  an  explanation.    He  had  already  been  threatened  with  ""  ^'' 
an  impeachment  by  Cato,  and  had  retaliated  by  declaring  that,  if  the 
Oplimaies  lit  the'  flames  of  civil  war,   he  would  quench  them  by  a 
general  overthrow.     He  now  disdained  to  clear  himself  in  answer 
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CaHHne  to  Cicero,  but  avowed  amidst  the  groans  of  ih«  Senators  thai  he 
leits  kit  proposed  to  give  the  larger  party  in  tfae  State  what  alone  it  iiee<kil 
tkct«^       _a  leader. 

Cicero  declared  his  own  life  in  danger  and  came  to  the  conkk 

wearing  a  cuirass  under  his  toga  and  surrounded  by  an  armed  gud 

Frtsk  of  his  supporters.'    Catiline  nas  again  defeated,  and  then,  acctxdingii 

rumours  i?/  |),g  received  story,  entered  upon  a  deliberate  plot  for  a  revolntioa. 

Sftl   Oct      '^^  consul  Antonius  was  believed  to  be  in  favour  of  the  consjnrainn. 

dj  as  well  as  Caesar,  praetor-elect,  and  the  actual  praetor   uibans. 

P.  Cornelius  Lentulus.      Every  movement  of  persons  suspnned  d 

sympathy  had  been  watched  with  jealousy.     P.  Sulla  was  at  Naplc: 

he  was  believed  to  be  concocting  plots  in  the  South.      P.  SiniuL 

who  had  business  connexions  with  the  king  of  Mauretania  and  i: 

southern  Spain,  went  to  Spain  leaving  orders  to  sell  his  property  is 

Italy :  it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  going  as  an  emissary  of  ibt 

conspirators.     Other  refrorts  spoke  of  a  rising  in  Picenuin,  and  d 

C.  Afanliut  slavcs  in  Capua  and  Apulia ;  but  what  alone  was  certainly  knowD  ii 

in  Biruria  Rome  was  that  C.  Manlius,  an  old  officer  of  Sutia,  had  collected  a 

"*  f^'         number  of  malcontents  and  was  encamped  near  Faesulae,  where  tk 

Sullan  colonists  were   in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  and  had  set  up  he 

standard  on  the  z^th  of  October,  with  the  intention  of  mardiiiig 

towards  Rome. 

7V/M  Cicero  had  meanwhile  kept  a  close  walcb  on  the  doings  of  Caii- 

btfraytdta    line  and  his  confederates  at  Rome,  whose  plans  were   betrayed  u 

Cittn.         him  by  Fulvia,  the  mistress  of  Q.  Curius,  one  of  the  band.     Bo 

though  ihe  Senate  had  conferred  upon  the  consuls  eztraordiDuy 

powers  by  the  usual  decree,  Cicero  does  not  appear  to  have  g« 

Measumof  sufiicient   information  to  justify  an  arrest     When  the   infbnnatkn 

frtcautimt.  ^^  [q  -^^  movement  of  Manlius  was  announced  in  the  Senate  b^ 

L.  Saenius,  who   read  a   letter   he  had  received   from    Faesubc; 

military  preparations  were  begun ;  measures  taken  to  secure  Etraro, 

Apulia,  Capua,  and  Picenum  ;  and  rewards  offered  for  infonnatiaa- 

MtttiHg  in  Catiline  now  determined  to  join  the  army  at  Faesulae,  and  in  a  meednj 

/fa  hoiatcf  of  his  confederates  at  the  house  of  M,  Porcius  Laeca,  arranged  tb« 

M^erctut  ^^1%  lo  be  played  by  those  who  remained  behind.     L.  Vai^gtutcias 

Sik  Nm.       ^^^   ^^   eques  named   C.   Cornelius  were   to   assassinate   Cicero  U 

his  own  house ;  while  the  praetor  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  the  senatci 

C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  with  Statilius  and  Gabinius,  were  to  co.opeTate 

with  the  invading  army  by  firing  the  city  in  several  places  at  taxt 

and  attacking  the  houses  oif  the  leading  Optimates. 

Ciam  Cicero,  informed  of  everything,  secured  a  guard  for  his  on 

^^_  '  The  day  usually  named  for  tbe  comllia  is  Ihe  aSth  October,      ll  seem  ido 

laic  for  what  happened  allenvardi.     Some  hold  thai  they  w  .... 

I  aatunie  Ihein  lo  be  soon  after  the  meeting  ol  aiit  S    ~ 
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house    and   strengthened    the  city  watches ;    and    on    the    7th   of  Pint 
November  denounced  Catiline  in  a  fiery  speech  before  the  Senate  in  "^f^" 
the  temple  of  lupiter  Stator,  which  was  surrounded  hy  a  number  of  ^^-T^ 
the  equestrian  order  armed.      Cowed  by  the  vehemence  of  the  orator  ./^  Nm. 
and  by  the  obvious  disfavour  of  the  Senators,  who  avoided  sitting  6j. 
near  him,  he  quitted  the  bouse  after  appealing  against  a  hasty  and 
unsupported  judgment.    That  same  night  he  left  Rome  for  Marseilles,  CaHKnt 
addressing  a  letter  on  the  road  to  \ht  firincrfis  senatus,  Q.  Catulus,  qiin 
asserting  his  innocence  of  everything  except  an  intention  to  support  '^^f: 
the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  asking  his  protection  for  his  wife.  ^       ""' 
Next  morning  in  a  speech  to  the  people  Cicero  explained  why  he  had  Saimd 
allowed  Catiline  to  escape ;  promised  the  citizens  protection ;  and  f"'^^ 
warned  the  remaining  conspirators.      In  a  few  days  it  was  known  ^*"/,, 
that  Catiline  had  not  gone  on  to  Marseilles,  but  had  entered  the  {Contio), 
camp  at  Faesulae  and  assumed  the  ensigns  o{  imperium.  SikNav. 

The  Senate  at  once  declared  Catiline  and  Manlius  public  enemies  ;  Catiline 
ordered  the  consuls  to  levy  troops, — Cicero  remaining  in  Rome,  o"^ 
Antonius  advancing  against  Catiline, — and  offered  an  amnesty  to  '^."^ 
all  who  would  quit  the  camp.      The  offer  had  no  eflect.      Adherents  l»/„ 
were  flocking  to  Faesulae,  while  Ih;  confederates  in  Rome  were  pre- 
paring to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  plot,  under  the  praetor  Lentulus. 
The  conflagrations  were  to  be  the  care  of  Sialilius  and  Gabinius ; 
Lentulus  was  to  attack  Cicero,  Cethegas  other  leading  senators ; 
while  the  tribune  L.  Bestia  was  to  persuade  the  people  that  Cicero 
had  invented  the  story  of  a  plot  in  order  to  drive  away  their  leader. 

Whether  these  plans  were  in  reality  so  lar  matured  or  no,  it 
seems   that  Cicero,  in    spite  of  his    spies,   had   not  yet    sufficient 
evidence  to  enable  him  10  act.     Perhaps  the  plot,  whatever  it  was, 
had  not   been  so  definitely  formulated  as  Cicero  would   have   us 
believe,  or  was  not  so  distinctly  treasonable  and  murderous.     But 
the  confederates  now  took  a  step  which  delivered   them  into  the 
hands  of  the  vigilant  consul,  and  made  it  easy  for  him  to  ascribe  any- 
thing to  them,  however  nefarious.     There  were  at  Rome  some  envoys 
from  the  AUobroges,  a  tribe  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Is^re  in  the 
IHOvince  of  Transalpine  GauL    They  had  come  to  plead  for  protection 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  governors  and  the  extortion  of 
Roman   money-lenders,  to  whom  their  state  was  deeply  indebted 
The  AUobroges  ever  since  their  conquest  in  I30  had  been  a  dan- 
gerous element  in  the  province,  and  had  as  yet  got  no  answer  firom 
the  Senate.      Lentulus  commissioned   P.  Umbrenus  to  open  com-  TAt  Caiil- 
munication  with   them,  offering  to  secure   satisfaction  of  their  claims  f""'^'"' 
■  if  their  tribe  would  promise  to  supfiort  the  contemplated  movement.   |„„a^,^ 
Umbrenus  had  done  business  in  their  country  and  was  known  there.  viU  ikt 
The  envoys  caught  at  the  chance  and  begged  him  to  exercise  his  Albtr^a. 
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Tke  influence  in  their  behal£     But  before  entering  into  a  positive  engage- 

Aihin^s  ment  they  naturally  wished  to  know  whether  he  was  backed  by  a 
Mr'*"^rf  party  strong  enough  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  their  protnises.  Tbey 
were  accordingly  introduced  to  P.  Gabinius — one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  conspirators, — and  a  list  was  given  them  of  men  actually  is 
the  plot  or  known  to  be  in  feivour  of  iL  But  the  cunning  Gauls 
reflected  that  they  had  no  proof  that  the  men  whose  names  thcf 
had  heard  were  really  prepared  to  move,  or,  if  they  succeedeii, 
would  deal  any  better  with  their  tribe  than  the  party  in  pover. 
It  would  be  a  great  thing  to  have  their  debt  wiped  oat ;  but  waaU 
it  not  be  safer  to  take  what  they  could  get  by  betraying  ttK 
scheme  to  the  consuls?  They  soon  decided.  Their  beieditai; 
patronus  —  the  descendant  probably  of  their  conqueror — was  Q. 
Tkt  Fabius  Sanga.     To  him  they  imparted  the  whole  business,  and  bf 

Alleingei     him  Cicero  was  made  aware  of  what  was  going  on.      It  was  e^toiy 
what   he  wanted  to  complete  his  case-      Once  convict   the   men  □( 
tampering  with  these  dangerous  provincials,  and  any  crime  could  bt 
safely  attributed  to  them.     Public  sympathy  would  be  diverted  bun 
them  and  would  support  him,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  almost  any 
measure  he  might  take.     He  instructed  the  envoys  to  fcign  com- 
pliance, to  arrange   a   speedy  departure,  and   to  asfc  for  wiittcii 
credentials   for  their  own  Senate.      Volturcius  was  to   accompany 
them  with  a  letter  to  Catiline,  on  whom  they  were  to  call  oo  iheii 
way.     They  were  to  start  in  the  night  of  2nd  December,  and  Cicero 
arranged  with  the  praetors  L.  Flaccus  and  C.  Pomplinos  to  arrest 
Amsicf     them.      This  was  effected   on    the    Milvian    bridge,    on    the   tw 
ihi  Alia-      Flamima,   the  great  road  to  the   North.     The  envoys  of  coune 
r^s  on      allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  quietly.      Volturcius  at  first  drew 
Milviaa       ^^^  sword  and  would  have  defended  himself,  but  the  pra^ors  tuJ 
iridgt.  made  their  dispositions  so  well,  that  he  soon  rect^nised  the  fiitilil! 

2Brf  Dk.  of  resistance  and  surrendered  quietly.  The  whole  party  bnng  taken 
VoliurciHS  to  Cicero's  house,  Volturcius — on  promise  of  his  life— acknowledged 
lams  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  and  a  message  from  Lentulos  D 

informer.  (Catiline,  bidding  him  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  Rome  with  his 
army,  since  all  was  ready  for  the  promised  conflagration-  The  envnn 
deposed  that  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  Slatilius  had  sworn  to  fiil^ 
their  part  of  the  contract,  and  had  given  them  letters  to  their  Senate : 
that  L.  Cassius  had  commissioned  them  to  send  cavalry  to  CatiliDe: 
and  that  Lentulus  had  assured  them  that  according  to  a  SibylliiK 
oracle  three  Cornelii  were  destined  to  be  supreme  in  Rome — two  hid 
already  been  so,  Sulla  and  Cinna  ;  he  was  to  be  the  third. 
summmi  Exercising  his  right  of  summons  (vocah'o),  Cicero  ortiercd  ibe 

lit  con-  attendance  of  all  the  men  named.  They  came  without  kaowi^' 
sfiraiors.     of  the  arrest  of  the  Allobroges,  and  prepaied  to  roaiptiun   their 
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nnocence.     Cicero  now  had  a  case  which  would  not  wholly  rest 

in  the   word  of  foreigners  against  that  of  Roman  magistrates  or 

lilizens.      He  produced  the  letters  to  the  Allobrogian  Senate,  asking   The  Uitm 

lethcgus,  Statilius,  and  Lentulus  to  acknowledge  their  signets.    The  /'w'"«A 

«als  were  then  broken  in  their  presence  and  the  letters  read.     But, 

carefully  worded,  they  bore  on  their  face  nothing  treasonable.      They 

nerely  contained  an  assurance   that   the   writers  would    fulfil    their 

:ngagements,  and  begged  the  Senate  and  people  of  the  AUobroges 

o  do  what  the  envoys  had  undertaken  in  their  name.     The  inno- 

rence  or  guilt  of  this  depended  after  all  upon  the  evidence  of  the 

mvoys  as  to  what  the  bargain  referred  to  was.     It  might  be  only 

in  undertaking  to  promote  their  cause  before  the  Senate  ;  it  might 

>e  mtich  more.     There  was  still  one  other  letter, — that  written  by 

Lentulus  to  Catiline  and  entrusted  to  Volturcius.     It  had  no  name 

■A  writer  or  person  addressed,  but  Lentulus  again  acknowledged  his 

signet      It  was   vague  enough,'  but  Cicero  represents   Lentulus  as  Letttr  ^ 

jreatly  agitated,  and  confessing  the  truth  when  confronted  with  the  ^^'"Au. 

Mlobroges.      Yet  it   does  not  appear  that  he  confessed   anything 

beyond   the   remark  about    the   Sibylline   oracle.      And   when    P. 

C^abinius  was  confronted  with  them,  all   Cicero  can  say  is  that  he 

denied  nothing,  though  until  then  he  had  spoken  with  great  assurance. 

The  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Q.  Caeparius,  who  had 

escaped  from  the  city  on  hearing  of  the  arrest,  but  had  been  captured 

ind  brought  back. 

Cicero  next  summoned  ^  meeting  of  the  Senate  in  the  temple  of  Matingef 
Concord.     Volturcius  was  introduced  and  told  his  tale,  but  affirmed  '^.^T^''' 
that  he  had  lately  joined  and  only  knew  the  names  of  some  of  the  ^ 
conspirators,  told  him  by  Gabinius.     The  AUobroges  had  nothing  ^^'"''■ 

lo  add  except  the  foolish  talk  of  Lentulus  about  the  three  Comelii  Xj/«/» 

in  Ihe  Sibylline  oracles.     The  letters  were  then  read,  and  the  Senate  P.LtHtulas 
committed  the  five  men  to  the  custody  of  five  senators,  Lentulus  Sum.  L. 
having  been  first  forced  to  abdicate  his  praetorship.     To  persuade  pQ^'' 
ihe  Senate  was  perhaps  easy.     It  was  necessary  10  produce  the  right  ^^^^  f- 
sffect  upon  the  people  ;  and  when  the  Senate  rose  on  the  evening  of  CtUigui. 
the  3rd,  Cicero  proceeded  to  address  the  pteople  from  the  rostra,  and  Q-  f"- 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  treasonable  league  with  the  AUobroges  10  f^""- 
excite  a  war  beyond  the  Alps,  and   on   the   large   store  of  aims  ^'^ 
found  at  the  house  of  Cethegus.     The  revulsion  of  popular  feeling  ^^j,"' 
encouraged  the  Consul  to  proceed  on  his  course.  ^teti 

The  4th  December  was  spent  in  taking  precautions  against  any  {Comt/o). 
attempt  to  release  the  prisoners  by  violence.     The  Forum  and  the 

'  ' '  Who  I  am  you  will  Icam  from  ihe  bearer.  See  tbal  you  play  Ihe  man 
and  iindersland  fully  your  present  position.  Omit  no  necessary  measure ;  avail 
yoursdf  of  all  auilianei,  even  the  most  bumble." 
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4ih  Dec.  ToaA  up  to  the  Capilol  were  occupied  by  armed  men,  mostly  of  the 
Prefar-  equestrian  order,  who  volunteered  to  take  the  military  oath,  whicb 
atians/or  next  morning  was  required  of  all  citiiens.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
ilow"  *^'  Senate,  on  the  5th,  Cicero  brought  the  question  of  the  prisonen 
'.  before  it.     The  Senate  had  no  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  lives 

tlu  Smalt  '^  citizens.  It  was  the  consul  who,  in  virtue  of  the  special  pomn 
jrt  Dtc.  conferred  on  him,  had  for  the  time  the  power  of  life  and  deadL 
dj.  But  it  was  a  power  which  rested  on  no  law,  and  its  exercise  was  ii 

least  invidious  ;  Cicero  therefore  desired  to  be  supported  by  a  resoh- 
tion   of  the   Senate.      D.   Junius   Silanus,   as   consul -designate,   was 
called  on  first  and  dehvered  an  opinion  in  favour  of  death.*     In  the 
same  sense  fourteen  consulars  also  gave  their  voices.     The  not  to 
Catiar'i       Speak  was  C.  lutius  Caesar,  as  praetor-designate.     He  warned  die 
'f"^         senators  against  embarking  on  a  course  of  illegality,  aad  proposctl 
that  the  prisoners'  property  should  be  confiscated  and  they  thno- 
selves  confined  for  life  in  certain  municipia :  "  Their  crimes  descr^Y^ 
the  severest  punishment  1  but  when  the  excitement  was  over,  severity 
beyond  the  laws  would  be  remembered,  the  crimes  forgotten.     He 
suggested  no  mitigation :    in  their  case  death  might  be  reganled 
Tie  ml)'      rather  as  a  release  from  suffering.     If  one  law  were  disregarded, 
safitBHnt    „iiy  not  neglect  another  and  have  them  flogged  before  executirat?' 
rtTteu"*  ^^*   ''"'    '='""^<^t*r    "f   *s  i'^"    ^^^    ■"•'    ™*^=    unconstitutkaal 
measures  safer.     The  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens  at    first  destroyed 
only  criminals ;  they  soon  went  on  to  attack  the  good  ;   and  even 
Sulla  had  begun  by  what  seemed  the  righteous  condemrtation  <i 
Damasippus.      There  was    no   fear   of  such    tyranny  with    Ciccrc 
consul,  but  no  one  could  speak  for  the  future." 
Fautlk  The  Speech  made  a  strong  impression  and  seented  likely  to  carrr 

Catilin-  (],g  jgy  After  a  time  Cicero  simimed  up  the  argtmients  for  thetvv 
MM^A  (in  proposals,  professing  that  he  was  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  ei^KT 
theStnatt).  but  plainly  inclining  to  the  side  of  severity.  Still  he  &iled  to  dn 
away  with  the  effect  of  Caesar's  speech  ;  and  when  Tib.  Nero  (grand- 
father of  the  Empieror  Tiberius)  suggested  as  a  <x>mpromise  that  a 
final  decision  should  be  postponed  till  Catiline  had  been  crushed,  and 
that  then  the  accused  should  be  tried  in  the  law  courts,  being  kept 
meanwhile  in  custody,  Silanus  and  many  others  professed  to  be  con- 
vinced.    But  M.  Porcius  Cato  (tribime-elect)  here  interposed,  and  in 

'  This  was  to  include  also  I.  Cassius.  P.  Furins,  P.  Umbrenus,  Q.  AnniB. 
wbo  al  present  had  avoided  arresL  A  senator  named  Aulm  Folvius  is  said  to  baw 
been  put  to  deatli  by  his  father. 

*  The  Valerian  and  subsequent  laws  dt  fraiacatiaie  would  be  broken  bf  ibc 
consul  putting  tbe  men  la  death  without  trial  before  tbe  pec^  or  a  popular  jin 
representing  them.  Tbe  law  whicb  prevented  the  flogging  of  a  criminal  dtin 
1.J = ^  jji^  f^  Porcia  (see  p.  93). 
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L   fiery   speech  denounced   the   conspirators   and  demanded-  their 
leath.1       This    seems    to    have    settled    the    matter.       When    the 
xiDsul  put  the  question,  the  majority  were  for  death,  and  he  lost  The  Stnate 
10  time   in  acting  on  the  decree.      The  prisoners  were  taken  10  '?'''*' 
he   Mamertine  prison,  let  donn  into  the  dungeon,  and  strangled,  p^^u-^ 
^en  it  was  over  Cicero  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  in  llie 
Forum   exclaiming,  "They  are  dead!"      He  was  encouraged  by  "Vint- 
irhat   seemed   to  him  the   universal    expression    of   relief,  and  was  'W"<^" 
greeted  by  Cato  and   Catulus  as    "  Father  of  his  country."  *      It 
was  a   triumph  for  the  Optimates,  but  a  measure  of  fatal  import  TAt 
for  the  constitution.     The  inviolability  of  a  uuigistrate  was  set  at  '»"'*'■ 
naught  in  the  person  of  Lentulus,  by  means  of  a  forced  abdication  ; 
the  Senate  had  lent  its  authority  to  the  consul  in  breaking  the  law 
uid  usurping  the  functions  of  the  courts.'     The  time  was  soon  to 
come  when  himdreds  of  these  Optimates,  and  Cicero  himself,  were  to 
reap  as  they  had  sown  and  perish  by  the  sword  which  they  had  drawn. 

Catiline  recognised  it  as  reducing  him  to  desperation.     He  had  Diati  ef 
a  force  of  about  ao,ooo  men  at  Faesulae,  though  imperfi»nly  aimed,  Catiliiu, 
and  eariy  in  62  attempted  to  make  his  way  into  Gaul.     But  Metellus 
C«ler  with  three  legions  barred  the  direct  road  at  Bononia,  and  C. 
Antonius  was  advancing   gainst  him  with  another  army  from  the 
south.      At  Pistoria  he  turned  to  bay.      Unable  to  gel  food  for  Daptrau 
bis  men,  he  resolved  to  give  Antonius  battle,  and,  if  he  won,  to  hauu  ntar 
push  on  to  join  the  Allobroges.      He  look  post  in  the  centre  of  ^'^^ 
his  line  close  by  the  eagle,  once  belonging  to  Marius  and  regarded  ^ 
by  him  with  supersritious  reverence,  and  prepared  his  men  in  a  bold 
speech  for  victory  or  death.      Antony  was,  or  feigned  to  be,   ill  with 
gout,  and  the   Roman   anny    was   commanded   by   his   legate    M. 
Petreius.     The  rebels  fought  desperately.     Their  centre  was  driven 
in  by  the  praetorian  cohort ;  but  the  rest  fell  where  they  were  posted, 
and  the  dead  bodies  were    found   with  all    their  wounds    in    front. 
Catiline  himself,  when  he  saw  all  was  lost,  rushed  into  the  thickest 
of  the  enemy  and  fell  fighting  fiercely  to  the  last 

Cicero  had  soon  reason   to  know,  though  obstinately  blind  to  Cicm't 
the  likct,  that  he  bad  estranged  fnends  and  increased  his  enemies.  ^'  ^ 

tHjIianit. 

'  Ckcro  was  indignant  with  Brutus,  who  wrote  a  history  of  ibe  affur.  for 
repcesenting  (he  vote  as  being  given  between  Caesar  and  Caio.  Technically,  it 
sremi,  the  two  motions  before  the  house  were  those  of  Silanus  and  Caesar.  Still,  as 
C^o'i  speech  decided  Ibe  vole,  it  was  loosely  said  thai  the  Senate  h  Caladt 
•enltnliam  dUceiril  (Sallust,  Cat.  55  ;   Cic.  ad  All.  ili.  ai). 

'  The  title  faftr  or  farfa  fatriat,  given  by  the  Senate  10  the  emperors,  is  not 
lo  be  confounded  with  this  compliment.  It  is  applied  by  Livy  to  Romulus  {i,  16) 
ud  lo  Camillus  (t.  49) ;  and  had  been  given  lo  Inlius  (Cic  13  P/iil.  g  93). 

*  The  execution  waa  (he  consul's  own  aluolale  act ;  though  he  chose  (o  support 
liiniielf  by  tlie  aut/orilat  of  the  Senate. 
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6i.   Cas. 
D.  LuHiui 

Siianas, 
L.  Liciiius 


The  tribune  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  a  Icg&te  of  Pompey,  and  suppoKd 
to  represent  his  views,  prevented  him  from  making  the  usual  speech 
on  laying  down  his  consulship  on  the  31st  of  December  ;  and  he  had 
to  console  himself  with  the  cheer  which  greeted  his  loud  dedaiaikii, 
when  the  oath  was  tendered  to  him,  that  he  had  "saved  the  repuUic' 
Yet  his  feverish  anxiety  for  expressions  of  approval  showed  an  lo- 
easy  sense  of  his  equivocal  position. 

The  real  gainer  was  Caesar,  whose  election  as  pontifex  majdmes 
was  promoted  by  the  popularity  of  his  action  in  regard  to  tbc  eat- 

•  spitators.>  From  this  time  he  steadily  comes  to  the  front  in  spin 
of  rumours  (on  which  Cicero  never  ventured  to  act)  that  he  aad 
Crassus  were  privy  to  the  plot  of  Catiline.  The  year  of  his  piactn- 
ship  (61)  was  not  matlced  by  striking  events,  yet  he  sbowcd 
sufBciently  in  it  that  he  meant  to  defy  the  Optinriates.  On  the  fin: 
day  of  it  he  attempted,  though  without  success,  to  oust  Q.  CataiK 
from  the  commission  for  repairing  the  Capitol,  and  fixed  a  slight  npa 
him  by  not  calling  on  him  to  speak  first  when  presiding  in  tlx 
Senate  ;  and  he  afterwards  supported  the  tribune  Caecilius  Metdks 
when  he  proposed  to  recall  Pompey  to  protect  citizens  friNn  illegal 
punishment.  To  this  vote  of  censure  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
previous  year  the  Optimates  tiered  strenuous  resistance.  Calo 
vetoed  the  law,  was  driven  from  the  Forum,  and  retomed  villi 
numbers  of  armed  Optimates.  It  was  then  the  turn  of  Metellos  10 
fly.  He  made  his  way  to  Pompe/s  camp,  who  had  lately  ctxne  to 
Italy.  The  Senate  declared  him  deposed  from  his  tnbuneship  (pd- 
haps  on  the  ground  of  his  absence  from  Rome),  and  suspendnj 
Caesar  also  from  his  praetorial  functions.  He,  however,  continued  is 
preside  in  his  court,  till  the  Senate  sent  atmed  ofiiceis  to  diag  bin 
from  his  seat.  He  then  dismissed  his  Hctors,  threw  ofT  his  toga 
praetexta,  and  retired  to  his  house.  But  to  have  thus  dnwn  the 
Senate  into  an  illegal  position  was  a  real  triumph.  His  hoDX 
was  visited  by  such  crowds,  and  the  popular  feeling  was  shown  v 
threateningly,  that  two  days  afterwards  the  Senate  rescinded  its 
<lecree  and  offered  him  an  apology.  But  this  was  not  tbc  last  attad 
by  the  Optimates.  L.  Vettius  was  set  on  to  accuse  him  befoie  tbc 
quaestor  Novius  of  having  been  an  accomplice  of  Catiline,  and  Q- 
Curius  to  denounce  him  in  the  Senate  on  the  same  ground,  promisiDg 
to  produce  an  autograph  letter  of  his  to  Catiline.  In  his  ddenn 
Caesar  appealed  to  Cicero  to  testify  that  he  had  volunteered  infor 

.  mation  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  preventing  the  reward  for  infbrnu- 
tion  being  paid  to  Curius  :  while  Vettius  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces  in 

'  Both  Plularcb  (Cues.  7)  and  Dio  (xxxvii,  37)  imply  this.  It  has  bn 
generally  stated  Ihat  Caeiar  was  elected  on  tbe  previous  6lh  of  March,  on  ix 
authority  of  Ovid  {Fail.  iii.  415-438).     But  Ovid  is  refeniDg  to  Au^uttol. 
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the  Forum,  and  was  thraim  into  prison,  as  was  Novius  also,  for  hearing 
a  charge  against  a  magistrate  of  higher  rank  than  himself.' 

At  the  end  of  his  praetorship  Caesar  went  to  his  province  of  Cottar  in 
laftber    Spain.     He  was    so   deeply    in    debt — wanting   (he   said)  ■S.^"".  <*'- 
150,000,000  sesterces  to  be  worth  nothing— that  his  creditors  would 
have  retained  him,  had  not  Crassus  interposed  as  security  for  a  large 
sum.     Even  so  he  was  later  than  usual  in  starting,  and  to  the  satis- 
brtioii  of  the  Senate  had  to  stay  some  months  longer  than  usual  in 
the  next  year.     In  Spain  he  was  principally  occupied  with  military 
operations  in  Lusitania  and  Gallaecia,  which  were  in  a  state  of  semi- 
rebellion,  though  he  had  also  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  skill  as 
a  statesman  in  legislation  at  Gades.     For  the  first  time  he  was  able 
lo  send  home  reports  of  battles  won  and  towns  taken,  as  well  as  to 
pay  large  sums  into  the  treasury.     He  was  probably  not  much  more 
scrupulous  than  others  in  regard  to  enriching  himself;   and  at  any 
rate  after  the  Spanish  government  we  hear  little  more  of  financial 
embarrassment     His  achievements  in  Spain  had  been  honoured  by 
a  mppikaiio,  and  it  was  understood  that  on  his  return  he  should  be 
allowed  a  triumph.     He  however  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  city  Rttums  lo 
somewhat  late  in  the  summer  (60),  not  long  before  it  was  necessary  ^'^  '"'' 
for  him  to  make  his  pro/usio  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  ^_lL^.j- 
Custom,  if  not  law,  made  it  necessary  Bar  that  to  be  done  in  person  ;  ^ 
yet  he  could  not  enter  the  ciiy  without  forfeiting  his  triumph,  the 
preparations  for  which  could  not  be  completed  in  time.     He  applied 
to  the  Senate  for  a  relaxation  of  the  rule  requiring  a  personal /re>. 
fiitio.     A  lex  Corwlia  in  70  {ne  Ugibus  solverentur)  required  such  a 
sospension  of  a  law  to  be  passed  in  a  Senate  of  not  less  than  zoo 
members  and  afterwards  to  be  ratified  by  the  people.    The  Optimates 
saw  a  way  of  mortifying  Caesar,  and  Cato  talked  the  proposition  out. 
Caesar  bad  therefore  to  decide  between  his  triumph  and  his  election.  Catsar 
He  at  once  entered  the  city,  made  the  declaration  as  required,  seven-  aiandoni 
teen  days  befiwe  the  election,  and  was  returned  with  M.  Bibulus,  who  *"  "'"" 
had  undertaken  to  find  the  money,  which  now  ahnosi  as  a  mailer  triumfk. 
of  course  was  distributed  among  the  tribes. 

But  the  animus  shown  by  the  Optimates  in  the  Senate  proved  the  sg. 
necessity  of  strengthening  his  position.     If  he  was  to  be  upon  a  level  Caiiai'i 
with  Pompcy,  he  must,  like  him,  have  a  lengthened  term  of  imperiam,     ■'"''' 
and  in  a  province  where  he  might  have  a  chance  of  distinction.     In 

Caaar'l  coraplidly  in  ibe  plot  has  always  been  a  moot  point.  Rumour 
*  both  his  Dame  and  Ihal  of  Crassus  with  il.  and  Mommscn  regards  ll  as 
<nxain  uibI  thejr  were  both  implicaled.  The  ancient  aulhorilies  do  not  counte- 
DanccK.  with  the  doublfiil  exception  of  Suetonius  (17).  According  to  Saliust(49) 
Caliilus  and  Piso  vainly  urged  Cicero  to  include  CaMar's  name.  Cic«ro  nowhere 
■mplicala  bim.  as  lurely  be  would  have  done  in  after  times  if  be  had  bad  EFOunda. 
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Spain  it  was  said  that,  coming  across  some  likeness  of  Alexander  die 
Great,  he  had  sighed  to  think  that  he  had  achieved  so  little, 
though  past  the  age  at  which  Alexander  had  conqticred  the  wotU. 
Gaul  seemed  the  province  now  most  likely  to  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  to  secure  it  for  a  sufficient  time  and  with  a  free  cmoi^ 
hand  he  must  get  the  support  of  Pompey :  and  he  now  found  PooipeT 
willing  to  help  him  to  his  objects  in  order  to  secure  his  own. 
SituaHoH  Pompey's  return  had  been  looked  forward  to  with   anxiety  ia 

fff^npty    many  quartets.      Cicero    hoped   for  his  approval,    while   Crassm 
fr/vn         afllected  fear  and  removed  his  &mily  from  Rome.     The  Popobrcs 
61S9'        expected  his  support  both  against  the  illegal  measures  of  the  Optinutn 
and  in  the  better  govenunent  of  the  provinces.     C.  AntcHiiiB,  fix 
instance,  in  Macedonia  (62)  had  been  both  oppressive  and  flagrantlr 
unsuccessful  ^^ainst  the  surrounding  barbarians,  and  Pompey  wat 
said  to  have  declared  that  he  must  be  recalled.     But  the  Optimaia 
generally  were  suspicious  and  unfriendly.     We  have  seen  how  tbej 
slighted  his  request  for  a  postponement  of  the  comitia.     That  migbt 
be  defended  on  good  grounds.      But  to  his  main  object — that  of 
having  his  a^a  in  the  East  confirmed — he  found  also  unexpected  aiid 
Tiu  SfHoie  annoying  opposition.     It  touched  his  honour  and  pride  nearly  that 
kniiale  la     the  awards  made  by  him  after  his  victories  in  the  new  provinces  and 
confirm  his  jun-ounding    states   should   be   formally   ratified.      The  oppostiao 
in  the  Senate  was  led  by  L.  Lucullus  and   his  brother.     LucnDos 
naturally  resented  the  fact  that  Pompey  was  reaping  the  fruits  of  his 
own  labour,  and  he  plausibly  opposed  the  demand  of  Pompey  that 
the  acia  should  be  approved  en  bloc :  it  was  pledging  the  senatois  V> 
they  knew  not  what ;    each  item  should  be  debated  and  passed  by 
itsel£    At  the  best,  however,  this  would  take  much  time,  and  Pompey 
failed  to  hasten  it     He  found  himself  disliked  by  the  Optintates  and 
yet  not  well  received  by  the  Populares.     "  His  first  speech,"  says 
Cicero,  "  did  not  gratify  the  poor,  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  icvob- 
tionary  party,  uiiao;eptable  to  tbe  rich,  and  regarded  as  unsound  by 
the  conservatives ;  and  so  fell  very  flat."*     He  could  not  ibercfot 
overcome  the  opposition  in  the  Senate  by  any  manifestation  of  popu- 
larity, in  spite  of  his  splendid  triumph  (3Sth  September  61),  utd 
the  acclamations  of  the  people  Ivuling  him  as  "  Magnus."     Nor  did 
his  conduct  in  the  two  chief  party  contests  in  the  interval  gain  him 
the  allegiance  of  any  party  in  the  state. 
Tktcauef  ,       The  first  of  these  was  caused  by  the  silly  fireak  of  the  dissohtt 
P.  ciedius    p_  ciodius.     He  was  discovered  in  woman's  dress  in  the  bouse  rf 
6761'       Caesar,  whose  wife  Pompeia  (a  grand-daughter  of  Sulla)  was  entertain- 
ing the  ladies  engaged  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  tbe  Bona  Dci| 

■  Cicero  ad  AU.  \.  14. 
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from  which  males  were  strictly  excluded.  It  was  assumed  that  he 
was  intriguing  with  Pompeia,  although  Caesar  declared  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  think  so,  but  divorced  her  tm  the  ground  that  his  wife 
must  be  above  suspicion.  Shocking  as  this  senseless  escapade  was 
to  religious  feeling,  its  consequences  were  altc^ther  out  of  proportion 
to  its  importance.  It  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  violent  party  con- 
flict. The  bill  for  his  impeachment  contained  a  special  clause  as 
to  the  selection  of  the  jury  by  the  praetor  urbanus.  It  was  proposed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Senate  by  the  consul  Piso,  who  however 
was  opposed  to  it  and  spoke  against  it.  The  Populares  looked  upon 
tfaisas  a  device  for  tampering  with  the  jury  system :  Clodius  became 
a  popular  hero,  and  the  question  of  his  trial  a  test  of  strength  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties.  Pompey  was  called  upon  to  express  61.  Cbu. 
his  o|Hnion  in  a  conHo  at  the  instance  of  the  tribune  Fusius,  and  ^-  ^Q"' 
also  in  the  Senate  in  answer  to  the  consul  Messala.  Id  both  cases  yf^^ 
he  spoke  vaguely  of  his  deference  to  the  Senate,  but  was  outbidden  lUtaala. 
in  that  point  by  Crassus,  while  he  yet  said  enough  to  annoy  Piso 
and  the  Populates,  who  eventually  triumphed.  The  comitia  was 
broken  up  by  bands  of  ruffians  or  mechanics  {operae) ;  a  new  bill 
bad  to  be  passed  without  the  obnoxious  clause  ;  and  Clodius,  by 
means  of  exercising  his  right  of  challenge,  secured  a  Jut?  in  which 
a  majority  was  easily  purchased  ;'  and  a  subsequent  proposal  in  the 
Senate  for  an  investigation  was  resented  by  the  equestrian  order  and 
vetoed  by  a  tribune.  The  only  importance  of  the  whole  foolish 
business  was  the  light  thrown  on  the  defects  of  the  jury  system, 
and  the  lengths  to  which  party  feeling  would  go.  Secondary  con- 
sequences were  that  Cicero  made  a  vindictive  enemy  of  Clodius  by 
testifying  to  having  seen  him  in  Rome  on  the  day  of  the  alleged  im- 
piety, on  which  he  affirmed  that  he  was  at  Interamna ;  and  secondly, 
that  Potnpe^had  again  failed  to  please  any  party. 

The  next  burning    question  was  the    controversy  between  the  Tie  eiue 
Senate  and  the  equestrian  order.     Cicero  made  it  one  of  the  chief  "■^'/j'. 
points  of  his  policy  to  promote  harmony  between   the  two.      Their  -^  J^" 
interests  were,  he  contended,  closely  allied.     The  equites  would  be  fir. 
Ibe  chief  sufferers  by  the  triumph  of  the  extremists.    A  wiping  out 
of  debts— mrvae  iabulae — was  a  bugbear  always  before  the  eyes  of 
rich  men,  and  in  some  form  or  other   supposed  to  be  always  in 

t  The  jury  prelended  to  be  alarmed  and  asked  fbr  a  gwud.  After  ibe 
verdict  Calulus  said  sarcasiically  Ihat  he  supposed  they  wanted  it  to  pnnect 
their  money.  Ctodiui,  however,  was  believed  (o  have  succeeded  in  a  double 
rascality,  t^  intercepting  the  pmrnised  bribe ;  thus,  as  Ctcera  sardonically 
remarked,  after  all  keeping  the  law  which  punished  those  who  faid  bribes.  The 
lively  and  graphic  letters  oX  Cicero  ifld  All.  i.  r4,  16).  describing  the  scenes  In 
the  Senate,  contio.  and  court  should  be  read.  Curio  divided  the  Senate  on  the 
question  of  having  a  special  rogalio  at  all,  but  lost  by  15  to  400. 
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the  popular  prognunine ;  while  allotments  of  bud  and  the  supply 
of  free  com  at  the  public  cost  must  eventually  be  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rich.     Therefore  they  should  hold  together ;   they  wen 
alike  6oni;  they  were  equally  interested  in  the  n^intenance  vi  the 
constilutioa    This  harmony  was  now  endangered  by  what  the  equites 
chose  to  consider  a  hardship.     In  the  eager  competition  for  stale 
contracts  the  publicani  had  bought  the  taxes  of  Asia  at  a  prkc 
which,  owing  to  a  too  sanguine  estimate,  or  a  bad  season,  thrcateiied 
them  with  bankruptcy.      They  applied  to  the  Senate,  in  whose  hands 
such  matters  lay,  for  some  abaiemenL     It  was  an  indefensible  claim, 
and  Cicero  spoke  of  it  as  disgraceful.'-     Yet  he  was  for  going  even 
this  length  to  propitiate  the  rich  middle  class.     Cato  however  was 
uncompromising, — "  living,"  Cicero  said,  "  in  a  republic  of  Plato," 
■J^^"      — and  carried   die  majority  of  the  Senate  with  him.^     The  breach 
between  the  orders  grew  worse  and  worse ;   and  Pompey  did  dm 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  get  credit  by  healing  it,  or  by 
lending  his  support  to  either  side.     He  held  aloof  altogedier,  think- 
ing only  of  the  confirmation  of  his  acta  and  the  satisfaction  of  bis 
veterans.     He  hoped  to  secure  these  by  getting  his  adherent  Afranius 
elected  consul  for  60.     But  Afranius  proved  a  failure  and  had  do 
influence.      Therefore  when  Caesar  returned  from  Spain  he  foond 
Pompey  as  far  A^m  his  object  as  ever ;  and,  though  enjoying  im- 
mense prestige,  without  a  party  strong  enough  to  carry  his  measures. 
60.  Cois.  L.         Both  had  now  reasons  for  discontent  with  the  Senate,  and  a 
j^raitius.    motive  for  combination.     Caesar  could  pve  Pompey  what  he  lacked, 
cili^         the  cordial  support  of  the  Populares  ;  and  tt^etber  they  might  check- 
Mtttllus       mate  the  Optimates  and  Cicero  by  adopting  the  tatter's  policy  ef 
CtUr.  conciliating  the  equites.     Shortly  before  Caesar's  election  therefoR 

the  proposal  of  co-operation  seems  to  have  been  made.     Caesar, 
however,  could  not   afford    to  forfeit   the  support  of  the  wealthy 
Crassus,  and  his   first  step   was   to  reconcile   him   with    Potnpej. 
First  {in-     Thus  was  formed  what  has  been  called  the  First  Triumvirate.      It 
format)        ^^s  not,  like  the  triumvirate  of  43,  a  legally  established  cooimis- 
att"""'^     sion  J  it  was  rather  on  the  precedent  of  the  informal  agreement  rf 
Marius,  Satuminus,  and  C.  ServiUus  GlaiKia  in  90,  to  secure  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  friends.     Caesar  went  to  1 


'  [nvidasa  m,  Itirfij  poshilativ.  tl  coH/asio  timtritalis  (ad  Atl,  i.  17). 

'  We  do  Dot  know  what  they  had  (o  say  for  Ibemselves.  Hm  great  rapt-Hn 
Crasms  supported  them,  but  he  may  have  been  an  inleresled  puQ.  Ciccro'c 
policy  was  the  moM  barefaced  expediency, — tbeeqnites  tnilM  be  condliBted.  JiB 
as  after  ibe  uial  of  Clodius  he  opposed  an  JnvestigBtkin  because  llie  eqnaes 
regarded  il  ax  a  ilighl  upon  themselves.  The  only  thing  that  seems  pooiiUe  10 
be  urged  in  favour  of  the  abBlemenl  is  that  h  would  perhaps  haie  saved  the 
provjndats  themselves  some  extra  suffering  and  pressure ;  but  that  nobodr 
thought  ot 
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miking  between  Fompey  and  Crassns ;  and  all  the  Optimates  could 
do  was  to  secure  the  return  of  M.  Bibulus  as  his  colleague,  who  was 
devoted  to  their  interests. 

It  was  now  tbv  turn  of  the  Populares.     Fompey  was  gratified  by  jg.  Cbu.C. 
the  confirmation  of  his  atla,  and  his  veterans  obtained  aUocments  of  f"'"" 
lands  under  an  ^rrarian  law  dealing  with  all  the  ager  pubUcus  in  g^t^ 
Italy.     The  Stellatian  plain  and  other  lands  in  Campania  were  divided  ' 

among  20,000  citizens  who  had  three  or  more  children ;  a  colony  ,„^g„„, 
was  settled  at  Capua ;  the  equestrian  order  was  conciliated  by  an 
abatement  of  a  third  hom  contracts  for  the  revenues  of  Asia ;  and 
the  urban  populace  by  fresh  bills  for  distribution  of  com.  These 
measures  were  not  carried  without  some  violence.  Pompey,  who 
had  now  married  Caesar's  daughter  lulia,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an 
aimed  force  in  the  Campus,  nominally  to  keep  order,  really  to  over- 
awe the  voters ;  and  when  Cato  persisted  in  a  vehement  opposition 
in  the  Senate  Caesar  ordered  his  lictors  to  drag  him  to  prison.  This 
was,  however,  going  too  far.  Cato  was  respected,  if  not  followed ; 
and  ooe  of  the  tribunes,  on  a  hint  from  Caesar,  released  him.  His 
colleague  Bibulus  tried  in  vain  to  vitiate  Caesar's  agrarian  law  by 
sending  him  notice  that  he  was  watching  the  sky  («  servare  dt  caelo). 
Finding  hi^  interposition  neglected  he  retired  to  his  house  and  con- 
tented himself  with  issuing  edicts,  much  admired  as  specimens  of 
style,  but  wholly  disregarded.  The  wits  declared  that  the  acts  of 
the  year  were  done  in  the  .year  of  lulius  and  Caesar, — Bibulus  did 
not  count.* '  While  thus  carrying  reforms  at  home,  however,  Caesar  la/aUade 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  still  more  crying  claims  of  the  provinces,  npthmdis. 
Among  his  measures  was  a  new  law  de  rtpeUtndis,  under  which  the 
whtde  of  the  retinue  of  a  governor  was  made  responsible  for  ex- 
tortion. Restitution  was  to  be  made  lo  four  times  the  value,  and  a 
conviction  was  to  disable  a  man  from  bequeathing  his  property 
(iitbttoAilis),  and  in  certain  cases  was  to  involve  perpetual  exile. 
The  Senate  was  studiously  ignored :  and  not  consulted  as  to  the 
legislation  which  the  consul  brought  before  the  people. 

The   next  step  was   to  secure  a    lengthened   imperium  and  a  Th 
province  with  chances  of   distinctioiL      The    Senate  had    allotted  pf""'" 
"Italy"  as  the  province  for  the  consuls  of  59.     But  Caesar  did  not  M^'^"^- 
mean  to  be  content  with  that.     The  tribune  P.  Vatinius,  who  had 
been  his  most  forward  partisan  throughout  the  year,  brought  in  a 
rogatio  conferring  on  Caesar  the  government  of  lUyricum  and  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  for  five  years.     This  was  in  itself  (though  perfectly  legal)  lex 
an  invasion  of  a  department  which  had  always  been  left  to  the  Senate.    I^atinia. 
But  'he  Senate,  accepting  the  inevitable  with  apparent  good  grace, 

^  fi/oH  Siiub  quitquam  nuptr  ttd  Catsart  factum  est; 
Nam  Biiulejitri  consult  nil  mtmiiti  (SueL  lulius,  ao). 
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even  added  to  this  already  lai^  province  that  of  TransalpuK  GanL 
Their  motive  however  was  not,  it  seems,  a  desire  to  promote  Caesai't 
honour.  The  Cisalpine  province  presented  no  special  difficult;  or 
cause  for  alann,  although  Caesar  was  known  to  be  in  Cavoiir  ot  gitinj 
the  citizenship  to  the  Transpadani  :  but  rumours  of  dangeimis  mon- 
ments  in  Transalpine  Gaul  had  for  some  time  been  rife ;  and  on); 
in  6 1  a  rebellion  of  the  Allobroges  had  been  crushed  by  the  praEtoi 
Gnaeus  Ponlinus  at  Solonitim.  No  doubt  some  man  of  enei^  m 
needed  there ;  but  the  Senate  caught  at  the  chance  of  naaonof 
Caesar  to  a  distance,  where  there  was  also  a  possibility  <rf  his  med- 
ing  with  disaster.  His  sphere  would  be  in  strictness  the  Ronan 
'province'  or  Narbonensis ;  but  any  expedition  or  exteDsion  demanded 
by  the  safely  of  the  province  would  be  in  his  hands. 
tj  Caesar,  moreover,  would  not  be  cat  off  ftom  Roman  politics  as 

''j    completely  as    Pompey   had    been    during   his    Eastern    comnund. 
Spending  the  winters  at  Lucca  or  Ravenna  or  some  other  place  b 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  could  easily  be  visited  by  his  partisans,  and  be  kept 
in  touch  with  home  al&irs.      But  still  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
.  L.  administration  in  the  hands  of  friends.     For  58  therefore  the  consol- 
'""'  ship  was  secured  for  his  father-in-law  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caesonins  and 
'      for  Pompey's  legate  and  partisan  A.  Gabinius.     C.  Cato,  the  tribune 
of  56,  tried  to  prevent  Gabinius  from  entering  upon  his  office  by  laying 
a  charge  of  bribery  against  him  ;  but  the  praetors  artuded  hearing  the 
case  ;  and  Cato  himself  was  nearly  murdered  by  the  mob.      He  had 
to  content  himself  with  speaking  of  Pompey  as  a  "  private  dictator-" 
u  bt  Farther,  they  judged   it  necessary  to  remove  Cicero  from   Rome  at 
'-       least  for  a  lime.      His  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  triumvirs  was 
well  known.      It  had  even  been  passible  to  connect  his  name  withi 
plot,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Curio,  L.  LucuUus  and  others,  to  murder 
Caesar  and  Pompey ;  and  though  the  informer  Vettitis — who  bad 
previously  denounced  Caesar  in  the  aflair  of  Catiline— contradicted 
himself  so  outrageously  that  he  was  t»o  more  worthy  of  credit  dun 
Titus  Gates,  and  was  eventually  (bund  strangled   in  prison,  there 
perhaps  remained  some  uneasiness  in  their  minds. 
Hus  There  was  one  obvious  way  of  getting  rid  of  hiiiL      P.  Clodim, 

after  his  acquittal  on  the  chat^e  of  impiety,  had  gone  as  quaestv 
to  Sicily  (60),  and  had  returned  in  the  following  year  intending  to 
stand  for  the  aedileship.  But  though  it  was  impossible  to  regaitl 
him  as  a  serious  politician,  he  seems  now  to  have  taken  up  the 
side  of  the  extremists  among  the  Poptilares,  and  to  have  had  a  definite 
scheme  of  legislation  ;  and,  above  all,  to  have  determined  to  tKwestgt 
himself  upon  Cicero  for  giving  evidence  against  him.  This  ven- 
geance could  be  conveniently  joined  with  the  rest  of  his  extremist 
politics;  and  in  order  to  effeaually  carry  out  both  puiposes,  die 
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tribnneship  would  be  better  than  any  other  office.  To  become  a 
tribune,  however,  he  would  have  to  become  a  member  of  a  plebeian 
gens.  As  he  was  not  in  martu  fatris  he  could  only  be  adopted  by 
a  process  called  adrogatio  in  the  old  tomitia  curiaia,  and  with  the 
saoction  of  the  college  of  pontiRces.  To  hold  the  comiHa  curiata 
also  certain  religious  rites  had  to  be  observed  requiring  the  presence 
of  an  augur.  But  with  Caesar  pontifex  maximus,  and  Pocnpey  a 
member  of  the  college  of  augurs,  this  would  not  be  difficult,  supposing 
them  to  be  willing.  They  thus  had  to  their  hand  an  instrument 
for  getting  rid  of  Cicera 

Clodius  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  his  motive  in  seeking  Clodiii 
such  an  adoption  was  to  qualify  for  the  tiibuneship  and  then  to  ""f  '^ 
attack  Cicero.  For  some  time  Caesar  and  Pompey  apparently  ^  "" 
hesitated  to  gratify  him.  But  when  Cicero  disgraced  himself  by 
defending  C.  Antonius  on  a  charge  of  majestas  for  his  failures  and 
extortions  in  Macedonia,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  made  some 
allusion  to  the  political  situation,  which  was  reported  in  exaggerated 
terms  {he  says)  to  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Within  three  hours  the 
adoption  of  Clodius  into  a  plebeian  gens  was  accomplished,  Pompey 
himself  presiding.  Still  Caesar  (who  had  a  sincere  liking  and 
admiration  for  him)  endeavoured  to  induce  Cicero  to  leave  Rome  in 
some  honourable  way, — as  his  own  legatus  in  Gaul, — as  a  member 
of  the  land  commission  under  his  new  agrarian  law, — or  at  least  on  a 
tour  with  a  Hbfra  lega/io.  But  Cicero  declined  all  such  friendly 
oBers.  For  some  lime  he  seems  to  have  hardly  credited  the  inten- 
tion of  Clodius  to  attack  him,  and  believed  that  he  aimed  at  a 
mission  to  Tigranes  of  Armenia,  or  a  seat  on  the  land  commission  ; 
and  when  he  could  no  longer  shut  his  eyes  10  the  truth,  he  buoyed 
himself  up  with  the  belief  that  his  own  services  had  been  so  extra- 
ordinary that  his  safety  would  be  the  care  of  every  respectable  citiien, 
Pompey  also  seems  to  have  assured  him  that  he  would  be  protected. 
He  determined  to  stay  and  light  Clodius  at  home. 

On  the  I  oth  of  December  S9  Clodius  entered  upon  his  tribune- 
ship  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  Ceasar  left  Rome  to  enrol  his 
legions  and  make  his  preparations  for  Gaul,  but  for  some  weeks 
was  outside  the  city.     Clodius  showed  his  animus  at  once  by  pre-  P.  Clediiu 
venting  Bibulus  from  speaking  when  formally  abdicating  his  consul-  fi'iciur 
ship  on  the  3  ist  December,  and  soon  afterwards  produced  his  project      ,1  ^ 
of  legislation.      The  first  item  was  as  usual  a  more  liberal  distribution   tg-ioih  ' 
of  com.      This  was  only  what  others  had  done.      The  three  next  items  Die.  j-ff, 
had  more  important  consequences.     The  first  related  to  the  auspices.  His 
By  the  Itx  Aelia  (160)  a  magistrate  was  prohibited  from   continuing  popular 
any  public  business  if  another  magistrate  gave  notice  that  the  omens  "•"""'■ 
were  bad-  or  that  he  was  "  watching  the  sky."     This  was  called 
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TkeoiHUH-  obnuntioHo,  and  was  used  as  a  means  of  hindering  I^islatian  or 

lialia.  elections  obnoxious  to  either  party.      Bibtllus  had  employed  the  right 

in  the  case  of  Clodius'  own  adoption,  though  his  interierence  had 

been  disregarded.     Clodius  now  aiiolished  the  clause  in  the  Ux  Atiia 

by  forbidding  such  obnutttiationes,  at  least  in  legislative  comitia.    The 

next  law  also  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.     From  very  eaiir 

Collegia        times  (traditionally  in  the  reign  of  Numa)  guilds  (iodaUtaiesmoMtp^ 

opificum,      of  various  craftsmen  had  existed  at  Rome,  each  with  its  own  objects 

of  worship  and  trade  rules.     But  in  course  of  time  there  had  gron 

up  certain  other  colltgia  sodalicia, — whether  developed  from  them 

or  entirely  independent  it  is  difficult  to  say,- — -whose  object  was  to 

influence  elections  and  legislatiocL      This  object  was  often  effected  by 

violent  means,  the  collegia  forming  the  nucleus  of  riots,  and  Airaisb- 

ing  those  gangs  of  workmen  (operae)  of  which  we  hear  so  much  ic 

the  next  few  years.     These  collegia  had  been  declared  illegal  t^  a 

senatus-consult  in  64  :  they  were  now  legalised  afresh.'     Ute  ihiid 

Tht  important   Clodian   law   regarded   the  censors.      Since    the   sevm 

eeniori.         measures  of  the  censors  of  70,  by  which  several  of  the  Populanes  as 

well  as  the  Oplimates  had  suffered,  the  office  had  been  afanoit  in 

abeyance.     Clodius  now  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  strikii^  ofi 

names  from  the  Senate  except  after  a  formal  trial  before  both. 

These  laws  were  of  course  odious  to  the  Optimates.     His  bseigB 

policy  was  equally  objectionable  to  them.     He  carried  a  bill  assigo- 

Piia  oHd      ing  Cilicia  and   Syria  to  the  consuls  Pisa  and  Gabinius  respectivdy, 

Gahiniui       thus  putting  the  East  for  the  time  in  the  hands  of  his  party ;  and 

'ciKtiaand  ^"'o'her  to  depose  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,- — once  called  friend  of 

Syria.  the  Roman  people, — on  the  pretext  of  abeiung  the  pirates,  and  to 

Cyprus         ^'"'   Cmo  to  confiscate  the  king's  treasures.      Ptolemy  killed  him- 

atntxed  to   Self ;  but  Clodius  effected  the  double  object  of  getting  rid  of  Caio  ftr 

CiHcia.        a  time  on  an  invidious  and  disgraceful  service  and  of  filling  the 

treasury,  exhausted  by  his  com  distribution  and  his  icmis^on  o{  1 

Banish-       fifth  of  the  vectigalia.     But  his  greatest  Stroke  was  to  secure  Cicero's 

"ffit  of        f3i|_      Early  in  58  he  brought  in  a  bill  rendering  liable  to  prosecotioo 

Afarck  cS     ^"  "i^Kistralcs  who  had  put  citiiens  to  death  without  trial.      As  soon 

as  it  was  passed  he  appears  to  have  given  notice  of  his  action  (tSem 

dixif).      The  confidence  which  Cicero  had  expressed  in  the   support 

he  would  6nd  throughout  all  Italy,  in  the  pledges  of  Pompey  and 

Caesar,  in  the  good  disposition  of  the  praetors  and  of  the  majotity 

of  the  tribunes,  proved  at  once  illusory.*     Caesar,  who  was  outside 

'  They  disappeared  under  (he  Empire,  only  Ihcae  guilds  bang  Ucensal  vtiidi 
could  prove  their  antiquity  (Suel.  Aug.  3a).  The  ill^iimaic  colli^  came  10  be 
regarded  as  dangerous  everywhere,  alniosl  tike  Ihe  ' '  secret  sodeiies '"  of  oui  tint 

'  This  confidence  is  expressed  in  a  rrmarknhle  way  in  a  passage  beginninf:, 
••  Si diim  nciis  Clodius  Jixil:  lolu  lialia  coacumf    .   .  .  wriltoi  lo  his  tmtbcT 
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th«  walls,  would  do  nothing.     Pompey  retired  to  his  Alban  vjlb  and 
refused  to  see  Cicero  when  he  came  there.     One  consul,  Gabinius, 


repulsed  him  rudely ;  the  other,  Piso,  was  m 
vised  him  to  yield  to  the  storm  and  retire  for  a  time.  By  a  merciful 
custom  voluntary  exile  saved  a  man  firom  condemnation.  Cicero's 
tlioughts  seem  at  first  to  have  turned  to  suicide ;  but  from  this  he 
wras  diverted  by  his  friend  Atlicus,  and  early  in  April  he  left  Rome 
for  South  Italy,  intending  it  seems  to  go  to  Sicily.  At  Vibo  (Hip- 
ponium)  in  Lucania  he  heard  that  Clodius  had  taken  the  step  always 
possible  in  regard  to  a  voluntary  exile.  He  had  carried  a  rogatio 
declaring  him  a  public  enemy,  confiscating  his  property,  and  pro- 
hibiting him  from  "  fire  and  water  "  within  400  miles  of  Rome.  The 
Senate  indeed  had  protested,  and  a  majority  had  put  on  signs  of 
mourning,  but  it  could  not  prevent  or  counteract  a  law.  Clodius 
proceeded  to  pull  down  Cicero's  town  house  on  the  Palatine,  to 
declare  its  site  dedicated  to  Liberty,  and  to  dismantle  his  Tusculan 
and  Formian  villas. 

Meanwhile,  having  received  notice  from  the  praetor  in  Sicily,  Cietrv  at 
P.  Verginius,  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  come  there,  Cicero  Titsiai- 
arrived  at  Brundisium  on  the  i6th  of  April,  and  on  the  ist  of  May  "^^^"'^ 
crossed  to  Epirus  and  travelled  along  the  Egnatian   road  to  Thessa!-  ^Uum  s^ 
onica,  where   he   remained    till   November ;  and  then  returned   to 
Dyrrachitmi   in  expectation   of  the  recall  which  he   felt  sure  would 
come  with  the  new  magistrate^  of  $7,  and  from  the  differences  which 
had  arisen  between  Clodius  and  Pompey. 

For  Qodius,  growing  insolent  from  success,  had  irritated  and  Cledius 
insulted  Pompey,  with  the  secret  support  it  seems  of  Crassus,  with  i""^!' 
whom  Pompey  was  never  on  cordial  terms.  He  secured  the  reversal  J 
of  some  of  his  measures  ;  prosecuted  some  of  his  friends  ;  connived  a 
the  escape  of  Tigranes,  son  of  the  Armenian  monarch,  whom  Pompey 
bad  kept  as  a  hostage  ;  and  openly  ridiculed  and  denounced  him. 
His  riotous  partisans  almost  murdered  Q.  Cicero,  the  orator's  brother ; 
and  treated  Pompey  himself  with  such  violence  in  the  Forum,  that  he 
retired  to  his  house,  refused  to  appear  any  more  in  the  Forum  while 
Clodius  was  tribune,  and  resolved  to  secure  the  recall  of  Cicero. 

Clodius  ceased  to  be  tribune  on  the  loth  of  December,  and  of  57.  Con. 
the  consuls  who  came  into  office  on  the  1st  of  January  following  (57),  Camtbu! 
Lentulus  was  a  close  friend  of  Caesar's  ;  and  Metellus,  who  had  been  Sfiiniher 
a  legate  of  Pompeys,  was  the  tribune  of  62  who  prevented  Cicero  q.  cat-  ' 
making  the  usual  speech  on  laying  down  his  consulship.  But  Len-  alius 
lulus,  who  from  this  time  sided  with  the  Optimates,  on  the  1st  of  '^'J^'"' 
January  declared  in  the  Senate  that  he  would  not  oppose  the  recall 
arier  the  elections  for  58.  It  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  it  is  worth  reading  as  show- 
ing bow  far  Cicero  was  lilinded  (Ad  Q.  Fr,  i.  a,  9). 
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of  Cicero ;  and  his  coileague  Metellus  seems  to  have  joined  in  the 
same  assurance,  purely,  it  seems,  out  of  deference  lo  Pompey.     Bat 
it  was  many  moDths  before  the  measure  was  canied.     Two  nt  Ae 
new  tribunes  were  found  to  hinder  the  resolution  of  the    Senate 
being  passed,  directing  the  consul  to  bring  in  a  law,  till  the  2jt)i«f 
January.     But  even  then,  Clodius  contrived  to  prevent  the  ccwl 
carrying  out  the  Senate's  order.     His  law  as  to  the  collegia  had 
secured  him  the  services  of  bands  of  workmen  (eptrae),  and  fae  co*- 
linually  interrupted  by  violence  the  comitia  summoned  to  pass  Ac 
Milajghii  law.     The  Optimates  opposed  him  with  equal  violence.     One  ot  the 
^'f^"'         tribunes,  P.  Annius  Milo,  collected  similar  bands,  or  hired  gladiaton, 
^^^  with  whom  he  attacked  the  bands  of  Clodius,  and  retaliated  by  pre- 

■atapmt.  venting  the  comitia  at  which  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  aedilesidp. 
The  city  was  constantly  a  scene  of  fierce  violence.  It  was  hm  t2l 
the  5th  of  September  that  Lentulus  was  able  to  bring  his  law  before 
the  comitia  centuriata  and  get  it  passed.  Cicero  at  once  letnmed. 
But  though  Clodius  could  not  prevent  that,  he  could  make  life 
dangerous  to  him  by  attacks  of  his  mob,  and  by  burning  his  brother 
Quintus'  house ;  while  he  vehemently  opposed  the  rebuilding  of 
Cicero's  own  house  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  vote  of  mcmey  for  the 
restoration  of  his  villas. 

Cicero  returned  professing  gratitude  to  Pompey,  and  bent  on  his 

old  policy  of  detaching  him  firom  Caesar  and  attaching  him  to  Ae 

Senate.     Of  Caesar  he  spoke  as  bitterly  as  he  dare.     "  He  wouM  not 

call  him  an  enemy,"  he  said,  "but  he  was  aware  that  he  had  allowed 

others   to   call    him    so    without   a    word   of  contradiction." '     In 

pursuance  of  this  policy,   he  proposed  immediately  after  his  return 

PuKfty        that,  in  view  of  an  alarming  scarcity  and  deamess  of  com,  Pompcy 

appoinitd     should  be  appointed /ro^ff/M J  amumae  for  five  years,  with  ships  and 

praefatia     [gg;,(gs^  ^nj  authority  Over  all  ports,  agricultural  operations,  aivj  cwn 

far  five  markets  throughout  the  Empire.       TTiough  this  removed  Pompey  fi»r 

ytart,  jj.     a  short  time  from  Rome,  it  gave  him  a  standing  and  prestige  wbtch 

might  keep  him  on  equal  terms  with  Caesar.     He  went  to  Sicily,  and 

j5.  Cots.       succeeded  in  promoting  the  supply  of  com  and  bringing  down  the 

'^o.  price.     But  on  his  return  at  the  beginning  of  56,  instead  of  tbt 

Cornehut      popularity   he   expected,   he   found   himself  constantly   attacked  by 

/  Mar-       Clodius, — now  aedile,  and  therefore  safe  from  impeachment,~aiMl 

ciui  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  Optimates  in  the  Senate.     He  attributed 

Piilifpui.     much  of  this   to  the  persistent  enmity  of  Crassus,  and  for  a  brief 

time  a  rupture  in  the  triumvirate  seemed  imminent.     His  thoi^is 

turned  again  to  the  East     If  he  could  get  the  commission  to  rcsioie 

Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  he  might  occupy  again  a 

'  P«l  rtditum  in  Sen.  g  3!,. 
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positi<»a  in  the  East  counterbalancing  that  of  Caesar  in  the  West. 
But  the  jealousy  of  the  Senate  prevented  this,  or  in  feet  any  appoint- 
ment.! A  Sibylline  oracle  was  produced  forbidding  Ptolemy's  restora- 
tion by  force :  and,  finding  himself  the  object  of  aversion  to  the 
Clodian  and  Optimate  extremists  alike,  Pompey  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  Caesar  to  a  conference  at  Lucca,  whither 
Ciassus  had  already  gone,  in  order  to  settle  anew  the  questions  that 
had  arisen  since  Caesar  had  left  Rome. 

Thus   Cicero's   hope  of  detaching   Pompey  from   Caesar  was  XtHooal 
frustrated,  and  the  complete  ^reement  between  the  three  was  out-  ^'*'   .^ 
wardly  renewed.     Events  indeed  presently  showed  its  hollowness ;  agmmaa 
freed  Pompey  from  his  double  bondage  ;  and  placed  him  in  a  position  at  Lutta, 
in  which  complete  control  of  the  stale  seemed  to  be  in  his  hands.  April 36. 
Had  be  grasped  it  with  vigour,— had  he  seen,  as  his  rival  did,  that 
the  hour  of  the  old  constitutional  re^me  and  its  hypocrisies  had 
come,  the  fate  of  the  Republic  might  have  been  changed. 

1  Cicero,  adQ.  Fr.  ii.  16  ;  Plulareh,  Pomp,  49  ;  DioCass.  39,  ai-i6.  Plolnny 
had  asaiated  Porapej  in  Ihe  Jewish  war  in  63  ;  had  been  declared  a  "  friend  and 
ally"  in  59  (Caes.  B.  Civ,  m,  107),  and  had  on  his  expulsion  from  Alexandria 
atiat  to  Rome  10  ask  assistance  (57).  See  p.  696.  A  tribune  named  Caninius 
pnmulgaled  a  TBgatio  for  commissioning  Pompey  wilhout  an  army  to  go  to 
Alexandria  and  atiempt  a  reconciliation  between  Ptotemy  and  his  subjects,  bul  it 
fell  ihrooKh.  He  was  finally  restored  by  Gabinius  in  55  (Cia  a  Phil.  %  48).  He 
vai  Ibe  folbo-  of  Cleopalni,  and  died  in  51. 

AuTHORlTias.— Tlie  best  are  the  letlers  and  speeches  of  Cicero  himself.  If 
Ihe  letters  are  read  in  dmnudogical  order,  Ibey  will  be  found  of  extraordinary  in- 
lerest.  There  are,  however,  only  eleven  before  63,  none  unfortunately  in  thai 
jai  (tbe  consulship),  but  a  great  numt>er  from  61  (o  56.  The  speeches  most 
niefu)  for  this  period  are  the  two  Cimlra  Suilum  ;  those  after  his  return — in  Senatti, 
aj  QKiriUl,  dt  Domo  nul,  tU  ffaruificiiin  rafoHio;  froSalio.im  P.  I'atininm.  dt 
Prmfinciis  Contularibus.  For  the  Catiline  conspiracy  Cicero's  four  speeches  and 
the  monograph  of  Sallust.  With  works  so  entirely  contem pom ry  others  tiecomeless 
important.  Slill  much  may  be  got  from  Plutaich's  lives  of  Pomfry,  Cicero.  Caesar. 
Crairmi:  and  from  Suetonius'  Lift  if  Caesar.  We  have  now  Dio's  continuous 
hisUxy  from  67  onwards,  books  36-39.  Of  Livy  there  are  only  epitomes  of  luoks 
i03<iO4.     Appian  {Belt.  Civ.  ii.  t-l6)  is  inleresting,  but  curiously  ioaocurUe. 
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CONQUEST  OF  GAUL  AND  OUTBRBAK  OF  CIVIL  WAR,    5S-49 

Caesar  vainly  attacked  for  actions  during  his  consulship  (58) — FIBST  campaip 
in  Gaul  against  the  HihKlii  and  Germans  under  Ariovistns  (58).  Sccom, 
against  HieBtlgae  aaifftmii  (57) — Attacks  upon  Caesar  in  Rome  bf  Ahoo- 
barbua.  and  the  conFerence  at  Lucca  (57-56).  Thibd  campaign  in  Gaal,  ibe 
VenKti — Consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  (55).  Foobth  campaign,  de- 
feat of  Germans  on  [be  Mcuse — Crtssing  the  Rbioe—  First  invasion  of  Oitam 
(55).  Fifth  campaign,  second  invasioa  of  Britain — Outbreak  in  No«TB 
Gaul  and  loss  of  a  legion  (54).  Sixth  campaign,  the  Nebvii  and  Tm- 
VERi— Second  crossing  of  the  Rhine  (53)— Seventh  campaign,  RdieOi^  in 
southern  Gaul — ^CapLure  of  Avaricura — Failure  at  Gergovia— Capture  <rf 
Alesia  (sa|.  Eighth  and  Nhjth  campaigns,  reduction  and  pacifkaiioB 
of  Gaul  (51-50)— Events  leading  to  the  Civil  war  (SS-JO) — The  Senate  ikdde 
10  give  Caesar  a  successor— Refuse  to  consider  his  despatch— Eipd  the  tribaaei 
— Caesar  crosses  the  Rubicon  [Januaiy  49}, 

There  had  been  sufficient  show  of  force  at  the  comitia  when  Oesai's 
laws  were  passed  to  give  a  handle  to  his  enemies.  Twoof  thepiaetois 
for  58,  Gaius  Metnmius  and  L.  Domitius  Ahenobaibus.  conaoked  the 
Senate  on  a  prosecution  ;  and  one  of  the  tribunes  was  only  prevented 
by  the  veto  of  his  colleagues  from  bringing  him  to  trial,  while  he  was 
slill  outside  the  walls  preparing  to  start  for  his  province.  But  all 
such  hindrances  were  brushed  aside  by  alarming  news  fiom  Trans- 
alpine Gaul.  The  part  of  his  province  which  was  south  of  the  Alps 
was  rapidly  becoming  Romanised,  and  though  the  Transpadani  weie 
not  yet  hill  citizens,  the  question  of  admitting  them  to  that  privilqe 
was  one  for  a  statesman  rather  than  a  soldier,  lllyricum  was  always 
open  to  attacks  from  the  Dalmatians,  and  since  167  (when  it  becanK 
a  province)  there  had  been  at  least  three  wars  there.  It  seems  thai 
even  now  ii  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  likely  part  <A  Caesar's 
government  to  require'  force  ;  for  three  out  of  his  four  legims  were 
sent  to  Aquileia,  from  which  they  might  easily  cross.  But  in  bet, 
during  Caesar's  rule,  with  the  exception  of  one  brief  outbreak  towards 
the  end,  it  remained  peaceAil,  and  was  only  visited  by  him  (at  the 
holding  yearly  assizes  or  comientm. 
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Transalpine  Gaul,  added  at  Fompey's  instance  to  Caesar's  govern-  Tnutt- 
ment,  turned  out  to  be  the  real  sphere  of  his  activity.  The  province,  ^''" 
r^nlarly  constituted  since   1 18,  included  the  district  marked  ofT  by  ' 

tbe  Rhone  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  with  a  west- 
ward extension  to  take  in  Tolosa  {Tmilouie)  and  the  country  between 
it  and  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  south- west  no  natural  boundary 
separated  it  from  the  Aquitani ;  but  on  the  north-west  the  Cevennes 
severed  it  from  the  Arverai,  and  on  the  north  the  Rhone  divided  ii 
from  the  Sequani.  The  rest  of  Gaul  is  divided  by  Caesar  into 
three  compartments — Central  or  Celtic  Gaul,  from  the  Sequana 
(Seine)  to  the  Garumna  (GMvime\  extending  westward  to  the  ocean ; 
Aquitania,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees ;  and  Belgic 
Gaul,  from  the  Seine  to  the  Rhine.  In  Celtic  Gaul  the  Aedui,  separ- 
ated on  one  side  ftum  the  Arverni  by  the  Loire,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  SaAne  from  the  Sequani,  had  some  years  before  sought  protection 
from  Rome  against  their  dangerous  neighbours,  and  had  been  received 
as  "  friends  and  allies." '  But  in  the  midst  of  domestic  troubles 
Gaul  had  been  neglected.  In  78  L.  Manilius  was  defeated  by  the 
Aquitani ;  in  76  and  75  Pompey  found  rebellious  movements  in  the 
province  itsel£  In  6t  the  Allobroges  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
province  had  risen  and  were  put  down  with  difficulty.  These 
indications  of  weakness  or  neglect  had  encouraged  the  Arverni  and 
Sequani  to  combine  against  the  Romanising  Aedui,  for  whose  de- 
struction they  had  invited  the  Germans  across  the  Rhin&  The  Aedui 
sent  Divitiacus  to  Rome  for  help,  but  none  had  been  given ;  and 
Aiiovistus,  the  head  of  the  motley  German  horde  now  in  Gaul, 
had  even  found  means  during  Caesar's  consulship  (59)  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  Senate  as  a  "friend  and  ally."  There  did  not  seem, 
therefore,  any  immediate  need  of  the  legions  in  the  province. 

It  was  quite  a  different  danger  that  hastened  Caesar's  departure.  Tht 
The  Helvetii— between  Basle  and  Geneva — occupied  a  country  then  "''w/iV, 
much  covered  with  forest  and  marsh,  and  had  for  some  years  been 
contemplating  a  migration  to  a  better  district,  either  westward  to 
Aquitania  and  the  ocean,  or,  as  some  said,  eastward  into  Italy. 
Their  easiest  way  would  be  to  cross  the  Rhone  by  the  bridge  at  Geneva 
— the  first  town  of  the  Allobroges, — march  through  the  province, 
and  then  either  recross  the  Rhone  and  make  their  way  to  Aqui- 
tania, or  turn  eastward  towards  Italy.  The  news  of  the  contem- 
plated migration,  under  Orgetorix,  reached  Rome  in  61,  and  caused 
much  alarm.  But  the  treason  and  death  of  Orgetorix  (accused  of 
aiming  at  tyranny)  seems  to  have  delayed  matters.  It  was  only 
in    58    thai    the   report  came  that  they  bad   burnt  their  villages, 

'  Pratttt  Mtslri,  Cicero  ad  AH.  L  19  (wrilien  in  60). 
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prepared  their  train  of  waggons,  and  meant  to  start  on  the  sStli  of 
March. 
Catior  In   107  (bey   had  joined   the    Cimbri ;    and    the    Tigmini  had 

Aai/ens  la  (j^feat^  \^  Cassius  Longinus.  The  same  might  happen  again. 
^  Caesar  reached  Geneva  in  a  week,  ordered  a  general  levy  in  dw 

province,  and  broke  down  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone.      He  thus  kfi 
the  Helvctii  only  the  narrow  road  between  the  lake  and  the  Jura,  and 
this  he  at  once  closed  by  an  earthen  rampart  and  ditch,  strengthened 
by  towers,  from  the  point  where  the  Rhone  leaves  the  lake  to  where 
it  passes  through  the  Jura  and  becomes  too  rapid  to  be  crosacd. 
While  this  work — extending  for  more  than  ten  miles — was  being  cns- 
pleted,  the  Helvetii  were  kept  back  by  evasive  answers  lo  their  reqoea 
for  a  passage  ;  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  break  through  the  lam- 
part  they  went  into  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  who  let  them  pus, 
and  thence  across  the  Sa6ne  into  the  lands  of  the  Aedui.      But  a  crowd 
Dtfiataitd  of  300,000,  including  women  and  children,  moved  slowly.      Caesar 
destruction   had  time,  leaving  Labienus  in  charge  of  the  earthwork,  to  huny  inio 
1^  North  Italy ;  summon  the  three  legions  from  Aquileia  ;  raise  two  ftesh 

ones ;  and  yet  catch  the  Helvetii  while  still  only  partly  across  tbe 
Safine.     The  Tigurini  were  cut  to  pieces ;  the  rest  were  overtaken 
near  Bibracte  {Aulun),  and  defeated  with  immense  slaughter.     Tbe 
survivors,  about  130,000,  were  sent  back  to  their  country. 
.  Tkt  Aedui        This  victory  brought  submissions  on  all  sides.     But  the  friendly 
aii  aid        Aedui  now  asked  for  help.     There  were  1 20,000  Germans  of  x-ari<KE 
"ci 'sMai      '"t*^  '"  *^*"'  under  Ariovistus,  who  had  already  defeated  the  Aedui 
more  than  once,  and  had  occupied  much  of  the  territory  of  the  Sequad 
who  had  joined  originally  in  asking  their  aid.     Caesar  at  once  under- 
took to  be  the  champion  of  the  Gauls.     Though  not  yet  a  [Nwinct, 
Gaul  was  to  be  closed  to  foreign  invaders.     The  step  from  protectioa 
to  mastership  was  apt  to  be  a  short  one. 
Fictery  But  Ariovistus  was  not  easily  cowed.     He  claimed  the  rights  ti 

mier  Ann-  (-gnquest  over  the  Acdul ;  declared  himself  ready  to  fight  Caesar ;  and 
autumn  of  showed  that  he  was  aware  of  the  political  divisions  at  Rome,  and 
^S.  that  he  would  be  pleasing  a  powerful  party  there  by  defeating  Mid 

even  slaying  him.  By  great  exertions  Caesar  anticipated  him  in 
occupying  Vesonlio  {^Besan^en)  on  the  Doubc ;  and  after  some  diffi- 
culty with  his  soldiers,  who  feared  the  unknown  country  and  the 
warlike  charaaer  of  the  Germans,  came  within  sight  of  Arioviaus 
between  Basle  and  Mulhausen.  After  fruitless  negotiations,  Ariovistui 
attempted  to  get  between  the  Romans  and  their  supplies  from  tbe 
Sequani,  and  Caesar  was  obliged  to  fight  for  his  own  safety-  For 
some  days,  however,  he  failed  to  induce  Ariovistus  to  give  htm  baitte. 
The  wise  women,  it  was  said,  refused  leave  till  the  next  new  nvxn. 
When   at   length    the   Germans   were   forced  to  fight,  the    Rwnau 
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charged  with  such  fury  that  they  did  not  wait  to  hurl  their  pila,  but 
rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  dashed  to  pieces  the  dose  circle  with  its 


locked  shields,  in  which  they  were  formed  ;  while  in  another  part  of 
the  field  young  P.  Crassus  led  a  brilliant  charge  of  cavalry  which 
3  A  .l.ioo'^lc 
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carried  all  befiwe  it     The  slaugbier  was  immense,  and  was  icndend 

still  more  comfdete  by  the  hostile  natives,  who  cut  off  stiagglen  >• 

they  were  traversing  the  thirty-five  miles  to  the  Rhine. 

Gaul  By  this  victory  north-eastem  Gaul  was  cleared  of  the  foragnet, 

cleared  (f     ^^^j  [])£  powerfiil  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  who  had  reached  tbe  rivei, 

'^'™""'"     returned  to  their  homes.     The  territory  thus  "protected,"  moivovtr; 

was  not  to  be  abandoned     The  legions  wintered  outside  the  pn> 

vince  in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  under  the  conunand  of  LalHeniu, 

while  Caesar  went  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  hold  the  convmiima  and  eb 

meet  his  Iriends. 

Sieend  During  the  winter  a  new  danger  was  growing  to  a  head.     TV 

Campaign.   Belgae,  in  the  north-west,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine,  were 

north-  collecting  their  forces.     They  feared,  it  was  said,  an  attack  upra 

iwjf  Gaul,    themselves  ;  but  an  even  stronger  motive  was  the  bet  that  by  tbc 

S7-  occupation  of  "Celtic  Gaul"  the  Romans  cut  off  from  the  various 

usurpers  in  the  Belgic  tribes  a  fruitful  recruiting  gnMmd,  and  to  secure 

themselves  it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  Roman  advance.      Caesar. 

on  hearing  the  news,  enrolled  two  new  legions  ^  in  Cisalpine  Gaiil. 

and  sent  them  to  Besan^on,     Early  in  57  he  arrived  there  himsdf, 

and  by  a  rapid  march  of  fifteen  days  entered  the  lerritoTy  at  the 

Be^iae,  received  the  submission  of  the  Remi,  and  advanced  acrnss 

the  Aisne,  where  he  left  six  cohorts  to  guard  the  bridge^      He  came 

up  with  the  enemy  near  Bibrax,  which  he  occupied,  and  after  some 

days  of  desultory  fighting  advanced  to  Noviodunum  {Soistont  tmr 

Aisne),  a  city  of  the  Suessiones,  which  presently  surrendered,  as  did 

also  the  chief  town    of  the  Bellovaci,    Bratuspandum  (.&awva>). 

and  now  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  most  warlike  of  ibt 

Belgic  tribes,  the  Nervii,  who  were  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  (be 

Sabis  {Sambrt). 

Great  Then  followed  the  most  formidable  struggle  in  which  he  had  ya 

^i't^        been  engaged ;  and  the  victory  was  due  above  everything  to  himsd£ 

°^L^        His  advanced  guard  selected  for  a  camp  a  hill  sloping  down  to  the 

'  In  his  fiiK  year  Caesar  had  in  Gaul :  (i)  one  l^on  which  he  fband  tiicft 
[lolb];  (1)  t«0whichheenni]]ediniheproniice[iithaDdi3th}:  (3)  threesticl 
he  brouetit  from  Aquileta  [7th,  Stb.  and  9th].  Tbew  lii  lupous,  with  nait- 
Hfiei  of  hiffse  and  foot,  did  the  work  of  58. 

In  57  be  enrolled  Iwo  more  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  [i3lh  and  ■4tb].  These  aftt 
were  his  whole  force  till  54. 

In  54  another  sms  enlisted  in  the  province  [15th].  but  (be  t4lfa  was  onlj  bf 
at  half  strength— half  being  drafted  into  the  other  legions. 

In  53  (be  14th  was  replenished,  and  Pompey  lent  (wo  more  [isl  and  3rd}. 

In  51-50  he  had  to  send  two  of  these  fiSnwH  for  the  Parttusn  war[ist  and  isth) 
but  fresh  levies  raiEhl_ easily  make  up  for  tbem  (Dio.  id.  65.  ebI  fUWtm  M  rj 
Trpotf^iL  Tuirg  nXAy  rXilom  DTpaTiihui  airUa  CBToUfsf ),  90  that  in  49  Orm 
reckons  him  to  have  eleven  legions,  besides  Gallic  cavalry  {ad  AU,  tK.  7).  Tie 
legions  now  contained  from  ^ovo  to  3600  men,  indudiag  candty. 
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ight  bank  of  the  Sambre.     Opposite  was  a  similar  hill  covered  with  ^7.  Coa. 
vooda  in  which  some  of  the  Nervii  were  concealed     They  had  been  '*■ 
old  that  the  Roman  legions  marched  singly  with  a  baggage  train  '?™^l'" 
>eiwecn  each  two.     When  Caesar  therefore  led  six  legions  into  camp,  spiHlktr 
ind    the  men  were  engaged  in  forti^ng  it,  and  the  long  baggage  Q. 
rain  was  seen  following,  ihe  Nervii  rushed  from  their  hiding,  drove  CamA'irj 
>flr  the  Roman  cavalry  which  had  already  crossed  the  river,  and  in  a  ^'Jfi 
noment  seemed  everywhere — in  the  river,  on  the  bank,  and  swarm-  ' 

n^    up  the  hilL     Caesar,  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  recalled  Hmism  ^ 
Dy  bugle  the  fatigue  parties  gone  in  search  of  wood ;  got  his  men  Ciusar. 
int9  some  sort  of  order,  and  gave  the  signal  for  battle.     Even  so,  if 
:he    men  had  not  been  veterans,  capable  of  independent  action  in 
iui   emergency,  there  must  have  been  a  disaster.     Yet,  though  the 
Roman  left  and  centre  repulsed  the  Atrebates  and  Veromandui ;  the 
rig'ht,  which  was  attacked  by  the  main  body  of  the  Nervii,  was  out- 
flanked, and  so  crowded  as  to  be  altogether  blocked  and  tmable  to 
use  their  weapons.     Caesar  hurrying  to  the  spot  found  that  many  of 
the  €»horts  had  lost  all  their  centurions,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
giving  way  to  complete  panic.     He  snatched  a  shield  from  a  soldier, 
called  on  surviving  centurions  by  name,  f(>rced  the  men  10  take  more 
op>en  order,  and,  getting  the  two  legions  together,  led  a  charge.     Its 
success  restored  confidence,  and  when  the  two  legions  which  had 
been  on  the  rear  of  the  baggage  came  up,  and  when  Labienus,  who 
had  crossed  the  river  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  sent  back  the  i  oih  legion  Destruciim 
to  his  relief,  the  whole  &ce  of  the  battle  was  changed.     The  cavalry,  ^'*'  _ 
which   had  been  driven  from  the  camp,  returned ;  and  though  the  ^"™'' 
Nervii  still  fought  desperately,  before  the  day  closed  they  had  been 
all  but  exterminated.     When  those  who  had  been  concealed  with 
women  and  children  in  the  forest  sent  in  their  submission,  they 
declared  that  of  60,000  only  500  fighting  men  remained.     Belgic 
Ganl  was  now  almost  subdued,  only  the  Aduatuci  held  out  in  their 
chief  town  on  the  Meuse.     Caesar  laid  siege  to  it,  and  the  garrison  andi^iiu 
soon  offered  to  surrender,  throwing  their  arms  from  the  walls  as  a  Adtuttuci. 
pledge  of  good  faith.      They  had,  however,  concealed  others,  and  in 
the  night  sallied  out  against  the  camp.     They  were  driven  back,  the 
gates  forced,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery. 

As  P.  Crassus  had  meanwhile  secured  the  submission  of  the  tribes  Nerik- 
of  Normandy  and  Britanny,'  the  whole  of  north-western  France  and  "WJ"™ 
Belgium  was  now  subject  to  Rome.     The  peoples  were  tUdilidi,  and  ^^ 
as  such  must  accept  Roman  orders.     They  were  not  yet  formed  into 
a  province.      They  were  in  that  transitional   stale  in  which,  though 
not  formally  under  any  laws  other  than  their  own,  they  were  in  fact 
>  The  Vairti.  UnilH,  Ositmi,  Ctai«tvli/at,  Sndii,  Atikni,  Stdvius  {Cats. 
B.G.  iL  34). 
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subjects  of  Rome,  unable  to  refuse  obedience  or  to  make  war  on 
their  own  account.'  In  return  they  would  be  protected  from  attack, 
and  would  presently  take  their  place  in  the  imperial  system,  wicb 
legal  rights  varying  in  the  several  communities.  It  was  a  ^jkodkl 
achievement  to  have  brought  this  noble  country  with  its  vigotoB 
inhabitants  to  share  in  the  civilisation  and  woHd-interests  of  Rooie, 
and  to  stand  between  Italy  and  the  northeni  hordes  which  were  in 
the  fiiture  to  be  its  scourge. 

The  minor  tribes  of  Camutes,  Andes,  and  Turones  were  reduced; 
the  troops  put  into  winter  quarters  ;  and  he  himself  went  to  bold 
the  eonventus  in  North  Italy  and  lIlyricimL  Caesar  could  now  see 
his  way  to  fame  and  power  beyond  his  highest  aspirations,  bia 
to  put  the  finishing  stndce  to  his  successes  required  time.  He 
five  years  of  office  would  be  out  in  Dec«nber  54 — five  years  before  the 
legal  term  for  a  second  consulship.  His  work  in  Gaul  would  pto- 
bably  be  lef^  imperfect,  his  acta  reversed,  his  veterans  left  unpro- 
vided for,  and  at  least  the  laws,  passed  in  his  consulship^  neglected  or 
repealed.  Already,  since  his  return,  Cicero  had  attacked  tbc  policy 
of  the  triumvirs,*  and  had  even  carried  a  motion  in  the  Senate  fixing 
a  day  ( 1 5th  May)  for  the  revisiim  of  the  land  laws,'  a  subject  already 
started  in  the  previous  December  by  a  Tribune ;  *  while  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  5  5,  who,  as  piaeior  in 
58  had  moved  an  enquiry  into  the  validity  of  Caesar's  laws  on  the 
ground  of  the  obnuntiatio  of  Bibulus,  was  opeidy  declaring  that  as 
consul  he  would  do  what  he  &iled  to  do  as  praetor,  aod  wooU 
secure  Caesar's  recall  Nor  must  we  assume  that  such  a  polky 
depended  wholly  for  support  on  blind  party  animosity.  There  must 
have  been  many  who  sincerely  deprecated  an  extension  of  responsi- 
bility, and  some  who  even  sympathised  with  the  struggles  of  tbe 
Gauls  for  independence.     It  cannot  seem  incredible  to  En^ishmen 


e  that  honest  r 
aggrandi  semcnt 
Still  these  r 


I  should  be  found  to  oppose  a  p^cy  of 
r  motives,  were  dangers  in 


n  in  Gallia 

«d    Hmtdum  Ugitus.    noHdum  jure  crrio,   nocKhuD  sods   fira 
.Cicero  dt  Prtm.  %  19  (spolten  in  56)). 
*  The  speech  pro  Seilio  (lath  Mnrch  56).  tbou^  all  direct  btaine  of 
or  Pompey  is  carefully  Hvoided.  contains  a  skach  of  Itie  differeni  ot^ects 
Optimatei  and  Populares  meant  lo  bring  disciedll  on  Cafsar'i  paity. 

'  Ad  Q.  Frat.  ii.  5  ;  cf.  it.  i.  9,  3.      Cicero  gave  notice  of  the  motioa 
jtb  of  April,  and  ibere  was  at  '^ce  a  scene  of  great  eidtenieot  (c&nHrr 
fmpt  conciannli).     The  point  was  Ihal  funds  were  wanting  lo  oompi 
possessed  holders  of  the  Campanian  lands  according  to  Caesar's  biir. 
place  just  ax  Pompey  was  staiting  to  visil  Caesar  al  Lucca. 
*  P.  Rupilius  Lupus,  aJ  Quint.  Fr.  ii.  i. 
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Caesar's  path.     Nor  did  Pompey  seem  to  be  able  or  willing  to  ofTer  Dissai- 
an  effective  opposition  to  them.     He  had  apparently  no  hold  on  the  '"I'U- 
extreme  party,  and  could  not  cope  with  the  violence  excited  by  the  ^^" 
contests  of  Milo  and  Clodius.      When  Clodius  accused  Milo  de  vi  and 
(6th  February  56)  Pompey,  who  desired  to  speak  for  Milo,  was  hooted  Crasna. 
by  the  Clodian  mob,  and  had  to  fly  for  his  life  amidst  a  scene  of 
indescnbable  confusion.     He  was  inclined  to  put  down  much  of  the 
opposition  and  insult   which   he  encountered   to  the   influence  of 
Crassus,  against  whom  he  began  to  feci  some  of  the  old  biiteroess. 
He  nuule  no  opposition  to  Cicero's  motion  as  to  the  Campanian  land, 
and  there  seemed  a  danger  of  his   becoming  detached  from  the 
interests  of  the  triumvirate  and  joining  the  senaloriaJ  party. 

On  his  return  from   his  official   duties  in   lUyricum  Caesar  had   Thtttnfrr- 
been  visited  by  Crassus,  some  time  in    March,  at  Ravenna,'  and  """' 
there   a   meeting  of  the   party   was   agreed   upon.      Early   in   April  """•  S"- 
Caesar  came  to  Lucca,  just  within  the  borders  of  his  province,  and 
was    visited    in   the   course  of  the   month  by   300   senators,    and 
so  many  magistrates  that  there  were  said  to  be  1 20  lictors  in  the 
town.     Pompey,  who  as  firwfectut  amumae  had  to  go  to  Sardinia  and 
Africa,  stopped  at  Lucca  on  his  way.     Caesar  effected  a  reconcilia-  Tkt  ttrmt 
tion  between  him  and  Crassus  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Ahenobarbus  "V^"^ 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  consul  for  55,  but  that  Pompey  and  ''^''' 
Crassus  should  be  elected,  with  the  reversion  of  the  provinces  of 
Spain  and  Syria.     For  his  part  Caesar  was  to  have  a  farther  term 
of  five  year^  in  his  province  ($3-48),  and  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  tbe  consulship  of  48  without  making  his  professia  at  Rome.     He 
would  thus  have  im  peri  urn  till  3tst  December  49,  and  before  the  time 
of  laying  it  down  would  have  renewed  it  as  consid,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  consubhip  could  stilt  ferther  extend  it  by  taking  another  province^ 

The  effect  of  this  new  understanding  between  (he  three  leaders  BJirti  tf 
was  at  once  manifest  at  Rome.     Pompey  and  Crassus  were  elected  '*"«*"«* 
at  the  next  comitia,  though  not  without  violent  opposition,  which  "V*""     ' 
they    were  obliged  to  suppress  by  a  show  of  military  force.     But  js-  Coa. 
evea   before  that  the  demands  of  Caesar  were  carried  out.     Not  Ch-  Pam- 
only  was  a  supplicaHo — lasting  the  unprecedented  number  of  fifteen  f^'" 
days — decreed  in  honour  of  his  victories  ;  but  the  Senate  also  voted  \^"„iJ, 
the    extension  of  his  imperium,  and  named  Spain   and  Syria  as  crtuim  II. 
consular  provinces  for  Pompey  and  Crassus.*     To  Caesar  also  was 

'  Cit  ad  Fam.  t  9. 

*  The  unaha-antsHUim  merely  eicladed  thAGaula  from  the  list  of  province* 
10  tie  assigned  to  consul*  Ibr  that  and  follow ii^jears.  Tbe  extraordinuy  ex- 
tension of  Caesar's  command,  as  well  as  that  of  Pompey  and  Craisui,  was  held 
to  require  a  lex :  and  that  whs  accordingly  proposed  in  55  by  the  tribune  C. 
Trebonim.      This    law,    however,    n   sometimes   spoken   of  a  Ux   PoiMnm,  M 
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allowed  the  unusual  number  of  ten  legates,  and  a  large  grant  of 
money  for  his  troops.  Cicero  himself,  who  looked  upon  the  pn>- 
ceedings  at  Lucca  as  an  abdication  on  the  part  of  the  Optunuid 
party,  voted  and  spdce  on  behalf  of  these  decrees ;  and  bencefeoii 
professed — with  however  little  sincerity — to  be  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  Pompey  and  Caesar.' 

Third  Caesar  had  to  hurry  Arom  Lucca  to  his  Transalpine  province. 

Cam^ign.   -pjig   Veneii,   living    in   the  modem   depaitment  of   Morbihan  in 


i.s6. 


Britanny,  had  seized  two  of  his  officers  who  had  daring  the  v 


entered  their  territory  to  buy  com,  and  it  was  necessary,  ksi 
their  example  should  infect  others,  that  they  should  be  suppressed. 
Their  country  was  intersected  by  finhs,  and  their  towns  were  mostly 
on  projecting  headlands  such  as  that  of  Quiberon.  They  were,  then- 
fore,  a  seafaring  folk,  possessing  numerous  ships  specially  constructed 
for  their  shallow  waters.  In  order  to  subdue  them  a  Beet  was 
necessary,  and  this  Caesar  had  ordered  to  be  built  during  the 
winter  and  spring  in  the  Loire.  It  was  now  ready  under  Dec 
Brutus.  Sabinus  was  sent  to  the  north  to  prevent  the  Belgic  tribes 
from  giving  help,  Crassus  south  to  check  the  AquitanL  Though 
the  flat-bottomed  ships  of  the  Veneti  could  elude  the  Roman  vessels 
in  the  firths,  they  could  not  escape  them  in  the  open.  Tbey  only 
used  sails ;  the  Koman  oars  outstripped  them ;  and,  when  caught, 
the  soldiers  on  board  easily  secured  them.  Hooks  on  long  poles 
(fakes)  were  invented  to  tear  down  their  rigging,  and  only  a  few 
out  of  zzo  eventually  escaped.  The  Veneti  were  practically  de- 
stroyed :  their  senators  were  executed,  and  such  of  the  people  as 
were  caught  sold  into  slavery.  The  Unelli  In  the  north  and  the 
Aquitani  in  the  south  were  conquered  by  his  legates.  Caesar  finished 
the  campaign  by  subduing  the  Morini  {Boulogtu) ;  and  his  troops 
wintered  in  the  territory  of  the  Lexovii  f^Bayeux). 
Feurih  To  his  next  campaign  be  was  summoned  eaiiier  than  usual  by 

CampaigH.  (),e  news  that  certain  German  tribes  were  crossing  the  Rhbe.  This 
aitd  ""  ■"^'"  rebellion  amongst  the  Belgic  tribes  near  the  river,  and 
BriioHHi,  Caesar  at  once  marched  thither.  He  found  the  German  invadeis 
SS-  or  immigrants,  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri, — who  had  been  drireri 

out  by  the  Suevi, — in  the  plain  of  Goch,  between  the  rivers  Niess 
Defeat  if  and  Meuse  ;  Stormed  their  laager  of  waggons ;  and  drove  the  motlej 
GermoHi  crowd  of  men  and  women  and  children,  reckoned  at  430,000  souls,  in 
'^  utter  confusion  towards  the  Rhine.     The  greater  part  of  them  perished 

by  the  sword  or  in  the  river.     A  certain  number  of  the  duck  ^d 

having  been  passed  in  bis  consolship  (Cic.  de  Prav.  %  21.30;  Dio.  i 
a  PhU.  B  34).     Calo  opposed  it  and  was  arreaed  by  Trel 

•  "Since  those  who  have  no  power  decline  I 
in  farour  vrilh  those  wbo  bave  power  "  [ad  All.  i 
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lad  come  to  Caesar's  camp  were  allowed  to  go  free,  and  Caesar 
astifies  his  action  by  alleging  a  treacherous  attack  upon  his  cavalry.  Diiap- 
jut    this,  as  well  as  the  severity  to  the  Veneti,  were  viewed  with  fnval  ai 
nixed  feelings  at  home ;  and  Cato  actually  proptosed  his  surrender  A™"- 
o  the  Germans.     His  party  in  the  Senate,  however,  was  now  too 
trong,  and  the  German  name  too  great  a  terror  at  Rome  for  such  a 


But  Caesar  was  determined  to  still  farther  impress  the  Germans.  Catsar 
le  marched  to  a  spot  on  the  Rhine  opposite  Bonn ;  in  ten  days  '!J^'  *** 
aused   a  wooden  bridge  to  be  constructed,  by  which  he  crossed       ""' 
tito  the  territory  of  the  friendly  Ubii ;  and  thence  marched  against 
he  Sicambri,  who  had  entertained  the  cavalry  of  the  Tencteri  and 
Jsipetes.    The  Sicambri  abandoned  their  villages  and  took  refuge  in  and 
he  forests :  and  having  burned  their  houses  and  cut  down  their  corn,  nhimi 
Caesar,  after  eighteen  days,  recrossed  the  Rhine,  not  venturing  to  "l'^-' 
lenetrate  an  unknown  country  to  attack  the  Suevi,  who  were  said  ^^  Sum 
o  have  concealed  their  property  in  the  woods  and  to  be  preparing 
o  light  for  their  lives. 

Having  made,  as  he  thought,  the  necessary  impression  in  Ger-  First 
nany,  he  resolved  to  finish  the  season  by  visiting  the  islands  of  the  crosHngU) 
iritaoni,    of  whose    close   intercourse   with  Gaul    he  had   become     "^'"'^ 
ware  during  the  campaign  against  the  Veneti.     It  was,  perhaps,  ,, 
^ousy  of  possible  interference  with  their  British  trade  which  had 
aused    the  rising  of  the  Veneti.     Caesar  could  learn  little  about 
tie  island  except  from  reports  of  traders ;  and  they  only  knew  the 
ast  and  south  coasts.      Of  the  interior  they  knew  little  or  nothing, 
nd  even  what  they  knew  had  always  been  unwilling  to  tell.     But  the 
iland  was  said  to  be  rich  in  the  precious  metals,  as  well  as  in  tin 
nd   lead  :  and  partly  from  the  hope  of  booty,  partly  to  strike  terror 
ilo  all    who  aided  the  Gauls,  and   partly  from  curiosity,   Caesar 
esolved  to  cross.     After  sending  a  ship  to  reconnoitre,  he  set  sail  with 
ighty  vessels  carrying  two  legions.      The  Britons  had  tried  to  avert 
ne  invasion  by  sending  ambassadors,  and  Caesar  in  return  had  sent 
^mroius,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  to  persuade  them  to  submit     But 
is  landing — probably  near  Deal — was  bravely  resisted  by  the  natives.  The 
ho  rushed  into  the  water  to  attack  his  men  ;  when  it  was  nevertheless  /"^'"g- 
fTected  the  chiefs  submitted  and  gave  hostages.     But  four  days  afier- 
'ards  a  violent  storm  damaged  or  destroyed  all  Caesar's  ships  and 
revented  the  cavalry,  who  followed  him,  frotn  landing.     This  en- 
ouraged  the  British  chiefs  to  attack  him  again.     They  were  twice 
ecisively  defeated ;  but  Caesar  had  been  nearly  a   month  in    the 
iland  without  making  any  advance.     It  was  now  about  the  end  of 
leptember ;  all  his  ships,  except  twelve,  were  refitted,  and  when  the 
quinoctial  storms  abated  he  returned  to  GauL     There  after  puQisb- 
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tng  an  attack  of  the  Morini  upon  a  party  of  his  troops,  be  put  his 

men  into  winter  quarters    in  Belgium,  wbere  the  Menapii    on  tbe 

lower  Rhine  had  during  his  absence  been  subdued  by  his  l^ales  Q. 

Titanus  and  L.  Cotta. 

Fifii  The  expedition  to  Britain  seems  to  have  strongly  touched  ibc 

Camfaign.  imagination  of  the  Romans.     Since  they  had  taLen  the  place  of  ibe 

/Hvaiion  of  Carthaginians  in  Spain  the  knowledge  of  British  trade  must  have 

BriiatH,       reached  their  merchants.     The  island  was  said  to  supply  "cm, 

S4.  cattle,  silver,  iron,  hides,  slaves,  and  sporting  dogs  ; "  and  stiU  hmr 

valuable    things,   such    as    gold   and    pearls,   were    believed    to  be 

C<ui.  £.       abundant  there.'     The  hope,  therefore,  of  openii^  a  rich  field  of 

Domiiius      tt^ffic  to  Koman  enterprise,  as  well  as  of  obtaining  large  immedian 

iariui  profit,  induced  Caesar  to  make  a  second  allempl,  although  he  was 

Applus        leaving  Gaul  by  no  means  secure,  and  in  fact  almost  certain  to  rebd 

Claudita      again  if  he  met  with  disaster.     At  the  very  place  of  embaikaiioo, 

Fulclur.        the  portus  IHus  (probably    IViss/m/),  Dumnorix  with  some  Aedoan 

cavalry  attempted  to  leave  him,  and  had  to  be  pursued  and  killed 

When    he    landed    (probably  near    Romney    Marsh)    the   natives, 

alarmed  at  the  number   of  his  fleet,    were    hiding    in   the   forests, 

and  his  disembarkation  was  not  opposed-      He  advanced  to  tbe 

river  Stour ;   drove  them  from  a   strong  camp  to  which  they  had 

retreated  ;  and,  after  halting  about  ten  days, — while  sending  men  to 

repair  his  ships,  which  had  been  beached  too  near  the  sea,  and  had 

been  much  damaged  by  a  high  tide  and  severe  gale, — he  crossed  tbe 

Thames  near  Brentford  ;  defeated  Cassivelaunus ;  and  advanced  to 

SuimissiBH  his  capital,  standing  probably  on  the  site  of  St  Albans.      He  occt^Mcd 

ofiomt        the  town  unopposed,  for  Cassivelaunus  had  made  his  way  by  antMfaer 

IHia  and     '^'^'^  '"'^  Kent,  and  was  attempting  the  naval  camp.     Failing  in  thai 

Caisive-        ^e  sent  in  his  submission  ;  and  Caesar,  resolving  to  return  to  Caid 

iauttus.        before  the  end  of  the  autumn,  was  content  to  receive  hostages  from 

such  tribes   as  had  submitted,  and  to  impose  a  tribute,  which  was 

'  It  ha5  been  suggested  with  some  plausiluliiy  that  ihe  British  tin  had  bea 
driven  from  the  markets  by  that  o[  Spain,  and  that  the  trade  did  ihM  rerivc 
till  the  regular  Roman  occupation.  When  Caesar  latKled  no  goM  or  sh«T  sas 
tieing  dug  there,  and  he  found  nothing  worth  taking  but  sktves.  Qcerol 
Irother  Quinlus  served  in  Britain  in  54,  and  though  the  orator  promiicd  to  ax 
his  skill  to  magnify  (he  exploit  (ad  Q.  Ft.  iL  13).  he  soon  fcund  it  a  boirai 
tttenie.  "As  to  British  affairs.  I  gather  from  your  letters  that  then  is  no 
occasion  either  for  eiultation  or  fear"'  {lb.  3,  1).  In  May  (54)  be  says  in  a 
letter  to  Trebatius  ;  "I  hear  there  is  no  gold  or  silver  in  Britain"  {ad  Fam.  n. 
7,  i);  and  to  AWiciis  (October  54),  "It  has  been  now  thoroughly  ascotaitied 
that  there  is  not  a  drachm  of  silver  in  the  island,  and  no  hope  of  bonij  cittpl 
from  slaves"  {ad  All.  iv.  16;  ffi.  iv.  17).  These  expressions,  howewr,  show 
what  had  been  expected.  This  is  farther  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Caaai's 
fleet  was  accompanied  by  a  large  numlier  of  com  and  merchant  VBsds  bdoofiiig 
to  private  specailalors,  so  that  the  whole  flotilla  amounted  to  about  800  veadi. 
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not  likely  to  be  paid  with  great  regularity.      Late  in  September  be 
began  bis  preparations  for  return.' 

Tbe    eKpedilion,   in    one    sense    successftil,    bad    been    neither  Gmming 
glorious  nor  profitable ;  and  though  the  war  vessels  and  transports  <^'V^J  *" 
were  nrosUy  preserved,  a  lai^e  number  of  the  corn  ships  accompany-       "^  ■"* 
ing  the  fleet  had  been  lost.     Caesar's  absence  through  the  summer 
had  also  been  a  cause  of  danger  in  Gaul,  where  a  rebellion  was 
maturing,  which  he  would  probably  have  crushed  in  the  bud  had  he 
been   in   the  country.      As   it  was,  he  helped  the  latent  treason  by 
placing  his  legions  in  winter  camps  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
though  all,  it  appear^  within  the   radius  of  about    100   miles   from 
Amiens,  where  he  was  spending  the  early  part  of  the  winter  himself.^ 
The  last  raised  of  his  eight  legions,  under  the  conunand  of  Sabinus 
and   Cotta,  was  stationed  at  Aduatuca  {Toftgres\  between  the  Meuse 
and    Rhine,   where  Ambiorix   and   Catavolcus   ruled   the   Eburones. 
Suddenly  the  camp  was  assaulted  and  the  legion  driven  in.     They  Falltf 
believed  that  help  from  Caesar  was  impossible,  and,  though  Cotta  .^aJinw 
was  for  holding  out,  Sabinus  persuaded  him  to  try  to  join  Q.  Cicero  at  ^iZrlf 
Charjeroi,       They   were   surrounded,  and,   afler   a   vain   attempt   to  j-^. 
treat,  the  legion  was  cut  to  pieces,  only  a  few  escaping  to  carry  tbe 
news  to  Labienus.     Ambiorix  was  then  able  to  rouse  the  Aduatuci, 
Nervii,  and  other  tribes  and  attack  Q.  Cicero.     He  defisnded  himself 
gallantly,  and  was  relieved  by  Caesar  when  almost  at  the  end  of  his 
resources.      But  though  this  success  produced  immediate  effect  on 
the  Treveri  and  other  rebellious  tribes,  the  danger  was  by  no  means 
over.    The  Treveri  were  secretly  trying  to  persuade  the  Germans  once 
more  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  Caesar  for  the  first  time  found  it 
necessary  to  sptend   the   whole  winter  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  to 
obtain   three  more  legions   in  the  Cisalpine  province,  two  of  which 
PMnpey  bad  raised  in  5  ;,  but  had  apparently  dispersed  on  furlough. 

Thus  reinforced  Caesar  reduced  the  Nervii  before  spring  had  well  Sui/A 
begun   and  overawed  the   Menapii  ;    while   Labienus  conquered   the  Camfaign. 
Treveri  and  re-established  the  faithful  Cingetorix  as  their  ruler.     The  -^^^^^ 
two  then  joined  forces  and  again  crossed  the  Rhine  by  a  new  bri<^  TrttnH 

'  "  On  the  a7th  of  October  1  rtceived  leneis  from  my  l>rother  Quintus  and  "'*"''"'■ 
Caesar,  dated  from  tlw  British  ccast  on  the  a6th  of  Seplemlier.     Briiain  was 
coo(]tiereiJ,  bostaga  received — there  was  no  booty,  twt  a  tiibuie  had  been  im- 
posed.    Tbey  were  on  tbe  point  of  bringing  the  army  across  "  {od  Atl.  iv.  17). 

*  The  legions  were  thus  placed  :  (1}  One  under  Q.  Cicero  among  the  Nervii 
It  Charleroi ;  (a)  one  undo-  Labienus  among  the  Remi  nenr  Luiemburg ;  (3) 
one  tinder  TreboDin*  at  Satnarobiriva  [Amitns) ;  (4)  one  under  L.  Fat>ius  among 
the  Morini  at  St.  Pol ;  (5)  one  under  L.  Rosdus  among  tbe  Essuvii  at  Sttx  in 
N'ormandy ;  (t)  one  under  M,  Crassus  among  the  Bdlovaci  at  Mmdidier  :  {7) 
one  andeT  U  Munatiui  Plancus  at  Chaniplieu ;  (8)  one  under  Titurius  SaUnm 
and  Anrunculeius  Cotta  at  Aduatuca  ( Taigrtj].  Caesar  set  the  fitshion  or  potting 
jne  of  his  itgati  at  Ihe  head  of  each  legion. 
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near  Borai,  which  on  his  return  Caesar  left  partly  standing  and 
guarded.  The  later  summer  and  autumn  were  spent  in  Belgic  Gaai, 
where  the  Eburones  were  driven  to  take  rcfiige  in  the  Ardennes  or 
marshes.  Aduatuca  {Tongres)  was  made  the  headquarters  of  ibt 
army  imder  the  care  of  Q.  Cicero,  and  Caesar  with  three  legioos 
advanced  to  the  Scheldt.  In  his  absence  Cicero,  who  had  not  obe^ 
his  orders  to  keep  strictly  within  his  lines,  almost  suffered  a  disaster 
at  the  hands  of  the  Sicambri,  who  crossed  the  Rhine  in  hopes  of 
plunder.  They  were  eventually  repulsed  and  the  camp  and  ttnra 
saved,  but  Q.  Cicero  did  not  remain  in  Gaul  next  year.  After  pnttins 
his  men  iota  winter  quarters  Caesar  held  an  assembly  of  tbe  Gauk 
at  Rheims,  at  which  the  leaders  of  the  rebellious  tribes  were  con- 
demned, and  then  at  length  felt  that  he  might  go  to  Italy. 

But  next  year  the  danger  was  in  southern  Gaul,  close  to  ilu 
Province.^  The  young  chief  of  the  Arvemi  {AttuergTuy.  Veitinge- 
torix,  took  advantage  irf  a  movement  of  the  Canutes  (about  OrUax) 
to  rouse  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Caesar  hurried  anoss 
the  Alps,  drove  Vercingetorix  into  the  valley  of  the  Loire  xataag 
the  Bituriges,  and  followed  him  rapidly  with  such  troops  as  he  had, 
leaving  orders  for  the  rest  to  concentrate  at  Agendicum  {Scrtsy.  He 
seized  Genabum  {OrUans),  and  having  thus  secured  a  bridge  ova- 
the  Loire,  advanced  upon  Avaricum  (Bourges),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Bituriges.  It  was  taken  after  a  long  siege,  which  Vercingetorix 
vainly  attempted  to  interrupt.  Caesar  then  marched  down  the  Alber 
into  Auvergne.  He  was  delayed  by  Vercingetorix  having  bnAoi 
the  bridges  over  this  river,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Gergovia  (Gtr- 
govie)  he  found  it  strongly  guarded.  It  proved  almost  his  only 
&ilure.  After  some  weeks'  firuitless  siege  he  was  obliged  to  march 
against  the  Aedui,  who  had  revolted  and  seized  Noviodunum  (iVnwrt). 
Yet  for  the  present  he  let  the  Aedui  be,  and  directed  his  wh(^ 
strength  upon  Alesia,  into  which  Vercingetorix  had  thrown  himself. 

Round  this  hill  (between  Tonnerre  and  Dijon)  the  final  struggle 
took  place.  Vercingetorix  had  had  time  to  send  messengers  to  roose 
the  neighbouring  tribes  ;  and  before  long  an  army  of  34,000  men 
arrived  to  attack  Caesar's  line  of  circumvallation  from  the  outside. 
But  though  they  made  a  ftiHous  assault  on  the  weakest  ptunt  of  tbe 
Roman  lines,  they  were  beaten  back  with  great  loss.  Vercingetorii 
surrendered  himself  in  hopes  of  saving  his  men,  and  was  reserved  10 
adorn  a  triumph  and  to  die  in  a  Roman  prison. 

Gaul  was  now  subdued,  and  though  Caesar  wintered  at  Bibiacte 

(AuturCy,  and  in  the  spring  of  Ji  had  to  move  into  the  valley  of  tbe 

Loire,   and   thence   north  to   Beauvais  beyond  the  Oise,  to  fight  1 

I  News  ai  Ibe  diionlers  at  Rame  following  tbe  destb  d  Clodins  dKomital 

the  rebelljoa. 
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somewhat  severe  battle  on  the  plain  of  Choisy-au-Bec,  and  again  to 
inflict  sotnc  severity  on  the  district  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine,*  the  greater  part  of  these  two  years  (51-50)  was  spent  in 
measures  of  conciliation  and  in  settling  counter-claims.  Caesar's 
chief  glory  is  that  after  so  many  years  of  fighting  he  left  this  great 
province  on  the  whole  thoroughly  loyal,  and  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tage of  taking  its  place  in  the  Roman  system. 

Meanwhile  the  course  of  af&irs  at  Rome  had  been  gradually  Political 
making  ii  inevitable  that  supreme  power  should  be  in  one  man's  ^J" 
hands,  and  that  in  some  way  it  would  have  to  be  settled  whether  ^  cXv" 
that  man  should  be  Caesar  or  Pompey.     During  54  and  53  there  ^ur. 
had  been  frequent  and  bloody  struggles  between  the  nifiians  hired  ,.   ^^^ 
by  Milo  and  Clodius.     They  prevented  the  election  of  consuls  for  Cn. 
5  3  until  six  months  of  the  year  were  passed  ;  and  as  this  year  was  DvmiHtit 
drawing  to  an  end  it  became  certain  that  the  elections  for  5a  would  ^'"^"J"" 
also  be  prevented-      The  first  of  January  arrived  without  a  consul,  '^^^ 
and  after  nearly  three  more  weeks  of  violence,  Milo,  who  was  one  of  Mtssaila. 
the  candidates,  on  his  way  to  Lanuvium  met  Clodius  on  the  Appian  Murdirof 
way  near  Bovillae,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  squabble  which  arose  Clodius, 
between  their  slaves,  in  which  Clodius  received  a  wound,  caused  him  '°'^ 
to  be  dragged  from   the  house  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge  and  ■''""""y 
despatched.     This  was  followed  by  fresh  disorders.     Clodius*  fate 
roused  his  followers  to  fury  and  awakened  sympathy  with  him  among 
the  people.     His  body  was  carried  by  the  mob  into  the  Curia  and 
burnt  on  a  pile  of  broken  benches,  during  which  the  Curia  caught 
fire  and  was  destroyed.     At  length,  on  the  25th  of  February^  the 
Senate  named  Servius  Sulpidus  intenex,  and  directed  him  to  declare  Pomftj 
Pompey  sole  consul,  with  authority  to  raise  troops  and  restore  order,  sole 
Pompey  published  an  edict  forbidding  the  wearing  of  arms  in  the  city  ;  cokskI, 
caused  the  ashes  of  Clodius  to  be  removed  ;  and  proceeded  to  carry  "'"""T 
a  scries  of  laws  aimed  at  the  root  of  these  disorders.     One  was  a  lex      ' 
judiciaria,  which  arranged  for  the  selection  of  jurors  by  the  magis-     "  "*''" 
trates,  with  a  definite  right  of  challenge  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.    .  '  .    . 
It  also  limited  the  time  allowed  for  the  speeches  on  either  side,  and 
abolished  or  curtailed  the  system  of  laudattones, —  speeches  by  power- 
ful friends  of  either  side, — which,  like  the  "  tnaimenance "  in  the 
English  courts  of  the  fourteenth  century,  were  employed  to  overawe 
juries.     Another  law,  de  jure  magistraluum,  ordained  that  consuls  Dtjurt 
•viCTK  not  in  fitture  to  proceed  to  a  province  until  five  years  after  the  magis- 

'  The  UsI  place  to  bold  out  in  soutbem  Gaul  wu  UxeHodunum  {U  Ptiy 
J'ltseli).      Caesar  also  went  with  two  legions  into  Aquitania  in  Uie  course  of  51. 

'  This  was  neuly  two  months  since  Clodius'  murder  (aolh  Januai?)  tiecause, 
in  ordo'  u>  comet  the  calendar,  it  had  twcomc  ihe  cuslom  in  alternate  years  to 
intercaliile  twenty  days  after  the  33rd  of  Febrtiary. 
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end  of  their  year  of  office,  and  renewed  the  rule  of  a  personal  ^rs- 

fissio  on  the  part  of  a  candidate.      After  the  kw  was  engraved  be 

was  reminded  that  he  was  pledged  ta  make  a  special  exempitioo  of 

Caesar  in  this  last  point,  and  he  thereupon  catised  the  alteiatim  to 

be  made  ;  but,  perhaps  because  the  legality  of  such  a  proceeding  was 

doubtful,  the  privilege  was  confirmed  to  Caesar  by  a  law  brottght  in 

by  the  tribune  Caelius  at  Pompey's  request.'     Finally  he  brought  m 

it  Amtiiu.   a  severe  law  against  ambitus,  which  was  to  be  retrospective  ap  to  his 

own  first  consulship  (70),  and  under  it  numerous  prosecutions  at  once 

took  place.      Under  the  Ux  Jiu&ciaria  the  condemnation  of  Milo 

(de  vi)  was  secured,  order  being  secured  by  Pompey  stationing  an 

armed  guard  round  the  court 

Pompeii  For  the  moment  Pompey  was  regarded  by  the  Optimaies  as  the 

foBtie*.       saviour  of  Society,  and  seemed  all-powerfuL      He  could  not,  indeed, 

get  all  he  desired.     He  had  wished  to  be  named  Dictator,  and  his 

six  months'  sole  consulship  was  a  compromise.     Moreover,  in  order 

to  prevent  the  nomination  of  Caesar  as  his  colleague,  he  was  obliged 

to  take  his  £ither-in-Iaw,  Metellus  Scipio,  in  that  capacity.     Nor  had 

his  influence  been  able  to  prevent  the  condemnation  of  Gabinius  for 

majeslas,  though  he  induced   Cicero  (much  against  his   wishes)  to 

undertake  his  defence.      Still  he  was  evidently  drawing  closer  to  the 

Optimates  and  drifting  away  from  his  friend^ip  with  Caesar.     One 

tie  which  had  bound  them  had  been  severed  at  the  latter  end  of  54 

by  the  death  of  Pompe/s  wife  lulia  in  childbed.     There  was  no 

Crassus  now  to  oppose  him  ;  and  there  were  plenty  of  people  to  tell 

Caesar  that  he  meant  to  use  his  renewed  influence  against  him.     He 

had  obtained  from  the  Senate  a  farther  extension  of  five  years  to 

his  governorship  of  the  Spains,  which  he  had  been  conducting  since 

Sr.  Cost.      54  by  three   legates.     In    ji  he  was  still  outside  the  walls  with 

^"-  .  .         imperium,  constantly  talking  of  going  to  Spain,  but  always  allowing 

Ri^^'m.    himself  to  be  over-persuaded  to  stay.    The  consuls  for  that  year  also, 

Claudius      whose  election  be  had  at  any  rate  not  prevented,  were  both  oppo- 

Marceiius.    nents  of  Caesar;   and  when  one  of  them,  Marcellus,  moved  the 

Tkt  question  of  naming  a  successor  in  Gaul,  although  Pompey  did  ikk 

qatsiim  of  support  it,  insisting  that  Caesar  would  at  any  time  obey  the  Senate, 

Caesai's       j^j^  opposition  was  not  warm ;  nor  did  he  oppose  the  measnres  of 

Marcellus  calculated  to  cast  a  slight  on  Caesar,  such,  for  instance, 

Them^ra^  as  refusing  the  citizenship  to  a  magistrate  at  Comum,  in  which  Caesv 

coUmy  of      ^'^  settled  a  colony  with  Latin  rights.     The  magistrates  in  such  a 

Comum.        colony  had  the  full  civilas,  yet   Marcellus  on  some  pretext  ordered 

one  of  them  to  be  flogged,  as  though  he  had  no  such  privilege. 

This  was  meant  to  be  an  insult  to  Caesar,  and  was  followed  by  took 

'  Cic  ad  All.  Tiii.  3,  9  1 
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attempts  to   supersede    him    in    Gaul.i     Marcellus    had   originally 
brought  the  subjea  forward  in  the  Senate  on  the  ist  of  January, 
directly  he  entered  office.     On  that'occasion  Pompey  had  spoken  in 
&vour  of  postponing  it  till  the  tst  of  January  next,  but  yet  had  not 
hesitated  to  express  his  dislike  of  the  idea  of  Caesar  becoming  consul 
while  in  possession  of  his  province  and  army.^     The  subject  was  Motioitfiir 
renewed  at  the  end  of  September,  and  a  resolution  passed  that  a  Cauar'i 
motion  should  be  made  concemii^  it  on  the  ist  of  March  (50)  along  ^^JLi^ 
with  a  resolution  as  to  the  pay  of  Caesar's  troops.    These  resolutions  J/^ 
were  vetoed  by  a  tribune,  and  did  not  become  senalus  consulta;  but 
Pompey,  who  was  present,  declared  that  after  the  >st  of  March  next 
the  arrangement  might  be  made  without  injury  to  Caesar,  and  that 
veto  or  no  veto  Caesar  would  yield  to  the  aucloritea  of  the  Senate. 
"  What,"  said  some  one,  "  if  Caesar  should  choose  to  keep  his  army 
and   be  consul  too?"     "What,"  he  answered,  "if  my  son  should 
strike  me  with  his  stick  ?" 

Caesar  saw  what  was  coming,  and  took  care  during  51  and  50  Tit  two 
to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Cisalpine  towns  in  his  favour,  especially  i'gio^ 
in  the  spring  of  50,  when  he  visited  them  ostensibly  to  recommend  "" 
M.   Antonius  to  their  suffrages  for  the   augurship  against  his  old  ^ 
enemy  Ahenobarbus.       But  late  in  51  or  at  the  beginning  of  30  a  jr-so. 
still  more  open  blow  was  struck  at  him. 

During  the  year  5 1  there  had  been  frequent  rumours  of  a  Parthian  Tie 
war.     The  Parthians  (first  appearing  as  a  powerful  people  about  356)  Panhiain. 
had  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  Romans  in  the  Mithridatic 
war.      Pompey  had  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Fhraates  (63) ;  and 
Gabiniua,  while  governor  of  Syria  (57-55),  crossed  the  Euphrates  to 
take  part  in  a  dispute  as  to  the  succession  between  the  two  sons  of 
Phiaates,  Mithridates  and  Orodes.      He  had,  however,  retired  with-  Crasms  in 
out  doing  anything.     When  Crassus  came  to  Syria  at  the  end  of  55  Syria, 
his  head  was  full  of  a  great  Parthian  war,*  which  should  make  him  S4-S3- 
equal   to  Pompey  and  Caesar  ;  and  early  in   54  he  started  for  the 
Euphrates,  took  Zenodocium,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  returned  to  Syria  He  atiacks 
for  the  winter.     He  had  no  pretext  for  the  invasion,  and  had  taken  '^ 
no   precautions  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Armenians  or  others      -.^"f" 
hostile  10  the  Parthians.     He  was  unfitted  by  age  and  manner  of  f^tpre- 
life  for  a  campaign,  and  everything  forboded  disaster.     In  53  he  Ie*i,s4-s3. 

^  Cicero  exclaims  against  it  as  illegal  in  (he  case  of  a  Transpadama,  even 
without  the  privilege  given  liim  by  office,  and  ptolesses  to  Ik  as  indignant  as 
Caesar  himself  (<t.f  <<».  v.  11). 

'   Cicoti.  Fam.  nii.  4  ;  viii.  9. 

'  By  tbe  Itx  Trttonia  (the  plebUdlum  giving  him  and  the  other  triumvirs 
their  prolonged  commands,  see  p.  735)  he  had  the  right  to  wage  war,  though 
one  of  the  tribunes  had  fortudden  it,  and  even  laid  him  under  a  solemn  curse  if 
he  attacked  tbe  Parthians. 
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rejoined  his  army  in  Mesopotamia,  rejecting  the  request  of  Anavasdes 
that  he  should  come  to  Annenia,  which  Orodes  was  invading,  and 
which  as  a  rugged  country  would  be  less  suitable  ibr  the  Paitlnaa 
cavalry.     Orodes  made  peace  with  Artavasdes,  and  sent  an  anuy 
BaiiUef      under  Surenas  to  oppose  Crassus.     He  was   misled   by  an  Aiab 
CarrAiu       guide  ;  was  surprised  in  an  unfavourable  position ;  and  after  a  kng 
"cfJ^u!       ^^y"^  battle,  in  which  his  son  fell,  retired   upon  Carrhae.      The 
jj.  Parthians  followed,  and  when  he  again  attempted  a  retreat,  he  was 

tempted  into  a  conference  and  killed.  His  quaestor  C.  Cassias 
Longinus  escaped  with  joo  horsemen  across  the  EuphrUcs,  col- 
lected the  remains  of  the  army,  and  defended  the  province  of  Syria, 
Cratsvs  which  he  held  as  proquaestor  for  the  next  year  and  a  haUl  After 
dcftnds  some  feeble  attacks  in  52  the  Parthians  invaded  the  province  in 
^^  ^^  earnest  in  5 1  under  Osaces  and  a  son  of  the  king  itaiiicd  Paeons. 
Parikiam.  Cassius,  who  was  at  Antioch,  decisii-ely  defeated  them,  theiriiy 
S'S'-         saving  Syria  and  relieving  Cicero,  who  was  governor  of  Cilida  in 

Si-So,  from  a  much-dreaded  struggle  with  them.' 

Tlu  hea  That  the  danger  was  over  could  only  have  been  known  at  Rook 

itgums.        late  in  5 1.     During  the  year  suggestions  had  been  made  of  sendii^ 

Pompey  or  Caesar  against  the  Parthians ;  and  finally  the  Senate 

ordered  two  legions  to  follow  Bibulus,  who  had  started  for  Syria  in  the 

summer  of  51,  and  of  these  legions  Pompey  was  to  supply  one  and 

Caesar  the  other.     But  as  Pompey  now  claimed  the  return  of  (hk  oI 

the  legions  he  had  lent  to  Caesar,  the  result  was  that  Caesar  was 

deprived  of  two,  as  the  Senate  no  doubt  wished.      He  had,  how. 

ever,  satisfied  himself  that  he  could  raise  men  enough  in  GanI,  and 

he  sent  the  tst  and  15th  legions  without  remonstrance.      He  soon 

found  that  the  alarm  had  been  a  pretence,  or  at  any  rate  was  over; 

for  the  legions,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the   east,  were  handed  over 

to  Pompey,  and  stationed  temporarily  at  Capua. 

JO.  Cosi.  It  was  time  to  act  if  he  meant  to  hold  his  own  gainst  Pompey. 

^  He  had  more  than  made  up  for  the  two  legions  by  new  levies  in 

Pavllta'     ^^^I'l  ^"'  't  ^^^  necessary  to  secure  himself  in  Rome  also  if  civil 

c.         '      war  was  to  be  avoided.     The  two  consuls  were  hostile,  as  well  is 

Ciaiidius      one  of  the  tribunes,  C,  Curio,  and  might  be  expected  to  pvsb  forwanl 

Marctitui.   ]|,g  question  of  his  recall  by  including  Gaul  among  the  proviitccs  to 

be  allotted.     Caesar  by  promises  or  bribes  won  over  one  of  tbc 

consuls,  Paullus,  and  simply  bought  Curio,  who  was  overwhelmed 

with  debt.     To  every  one's  surprise  Curio  began  bickering  with  the 

>  Cicero,  Fam.  xi.  14  ;  iii.  S  ;  viil.  10  ;  ad  All.  v.  ai.  Cicero  wu  in  Obca 
(much  lohis  own  disciul),  owing  10  the  provision  in  Pompcy's  law  ordonngi  6k 
years"  inlerval  between  the  consulship  and  a  province.  In  order  to  supply  fo«f- 
non  for  Ihe  interval,  the  Senate  had  to  pus  a  resohitioa  ordoing  all  ac-pnam 
who  had  not  had  a  province  10  lalie  one  ir 
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Optimates.      He  wished  the  pontifices  to  intercalate  a  month  in  c.  Curio 

February,  though  it  was  the  wrong  year  ;  and  when  refused  began  J""'  '*« 

dropping  obscure  hints  as  to  Caesar's  claims,  and  putting  forward  ^      ^ 

proposals  of  a  comprofnise  between  him  and  Pompey,  which  he 

knew  the  latter  would  not  accept ;  and  finally  showed  himself  as  an 

open  champion  of  Caesar.    The  first  part  of  50,  however,  was  quiet. 

There  seemed  a  kind  of  lethargy  after  so  much  excitement,  and  both 

sides    paused.      This  was  partly  caused    by  Pompey's  dangerous  Pamfe/t 

illness    at    Naples,    which    called    forth    an    immense    outburst   of  '"""^ 

enthusiasm  in  the    Italian    cities,  where    prayers  were    offered    up 

with  great  fervency  for  his  recovery.     The  gods  oflered  —  it  was 

Afterwards  said — to  remove  him  from  the  evil  to  come ;  but  the 

prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  Italians  reserved  him  for  his  doom. 

In  one  sense  this  was  true,  for  the  feeling  thus  displayed  blinded  him 

10  his  true  position.   He  believed  Caesar's  troops  to  be  disaffected,  and  Mi  dKiines 

that  he  himself  had  only  to  stamp  on  the  ground  to  laise  soldiers  any-  ^  """ 

wdiere  in  Italy,  and  till  December  took  no  precautions  against  him.'    '™^^- 

For  a  time  it  seemed  possible  to  avoid  extreme  measures.      The 
consul,  C.  Marcellus,  indeed,  was  anxious  to  push  on  the  decree 
for  naming  Caesar's  successor,  who  was  10  be  Ahenobarbus ;  but  Tke 
though  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  motion  should  be  made  in  the  ""^"J? 
Senate  in  March  for  his  leaving  his  province  on  the  1  ith  of  November,  (;^g^ 
it  had  not  been  passed  in  June.     Curio  gave  out  that  he  would  do  vetttd. 
anything  rather  than   allow  it     Pompey  professed  a  wish  to  do 
Caesar  full  justice,  but  plainly  showed  that  he  was  for  fixing  this 
day.    At  last,  after  the  consular  elections,  on  the  motion  being  made. 
Curio  vetoed  it ;  and  a  proposal  to  remonstrate  with  him  {agere  aim 
tribuno)  was  lost  by  a  large  majority.     Clearly,  therefore,  nothing 
would  be  done  that  year.     But  the  consuls  for  49  were  vehement 
opponents  of  Caesar,  and  Curio  would  be  no  longer  in  office.     C. 
Marcellus,  as  consul  designate,  had  voted  for  the  recall,  and  the 
attempt  would  no  doubt  be  renewed  when  he  became  consul.     "  There 
is  no  hope  of  peace  beyond  the  year's  end,"  wrote  Caelius  to  Cicero 
in  September,  "  Pompey  is  determined  that  Caesar  shall  not  be  consul 
designate  till  he  has  given  up  province  and  anny.     Caesar  is  con- 
vinced that  he  cannot  leave  his  army  safely." 

The   words   were   quickly  justified.      "  I    have   a    partiality    for  49-   Ceii. 
Curio;    I  wish  Caesar  to  act  like  an  honest  man;  1  could  die  for  ^ 
Pompey,"  wrote  Cicero  in  June  (50)  as  he  was  quitting  his  province,  \farciiias 
But  when  he  reached  Rome  (4tli  January  49)  he  found  the  time  for  i_  car- 
compromise  and  compliment  all  but  past.     Curio,  going  out  of  office  ««« 
on  the  loth  of  December,  at  once  went  to  Caesar  at  Ravenna,  and  ^"'"A"- 

I  In  December,  Bl  tbe  indent  inslance  or  Matcelhis,  Pompey  left  Rome  10 
look  after  troops,  but  seems  lo  have  done  noibing  (Cic.  ad  All.  vii.  4,  5), 
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urgtd  him  to  march  siratght  upon  Rome  and  wrest  his  rights  htm  a 
tyrannical  clique.  But  Caesar  wished  to  try  once  more  for  peace,  or 
to  put  his  enemies  more  completely  in  the  wrong.  Curio  was  sent 
back  with  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Senate,  which  he  handed  to  tbt 
consuls  on  the  ist  of  January  (49),  requesting  them  to  read  k. 
They  refused  until  ccmipelled  by  the  tribunes  M.  Antonius  and  Q. 
Cassius.  It  contained  a  recital  of  Caesar's  services  to  the  State,  and 
finally  expressed  his  readiness  to  hand  over  his  province  and  aim; 
if  Pompey  would  do  the  same.  In  his  view  this  was  the  least  he 
could  ask.  He  could  not  come  to  Rome  and  stand  the  inevitaUc 
trial  surrounded  by  Pampey's  soldiers.  He  speaks  of  the  demai>d  ai 
"of  the  mildest  possible  kind"  ;  but  the  consuls  regarded  the  letiei 
as  "  threatening  and  violent,"  and  refused  to  submit  its  proposals 
to  the  Senate.'  Instead,  they  made  a.  formal  statement  as  to  ibt 
danger  of  the  State,  or,  as  the  phrase  went,  rftulmtiii  de  trptMia. 
A  stormy  debate  followed.  The  consid  Lentulus  proposed  to  fix  a 
day  at  once  for  Caesar's  resignatitm  of  his  province,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Pompey's  father-in-law,  Metellus  Scipio,  who,  as  Pompey 
could  not  attend  a  meeting  on  the  Capitol,  was  supposed  to  expicss 
his  sentiments.  Marcellus,  the  other  consul,  wished  to  wait  iDI 
troops  had  beeu  levied.  But  Lentulus  overbore  all  oppontkHL 
Only  one  senator  voted  against  a  resolution  for  fixing  a  day  far 
Caesar  to  resign  on  pain  of  high  treason,*  and  declaring  that  Pompey 
need  not  do  the  same.  This  was  vetoed  by  the  two  tribunes 
Antonius  and  Cassius.  The  debate  as  to  whether  tbey  should  be 
^>pealed  to  to  withdraw  the  veto  lasted  till  ntglUlaU,  and  was 
renewed  on  the  four  days  following  on  which  the  Senate  could  meet' 
It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  7th  that  the  two  obstructing  tribunes 
were  expelled,^  and  the  stnalus  cotisultum  ullimum  was  passed, 
onlering  consuls,  praetors,  tribunes,  and  proconsuls  (the  last  to 
include  Pompey  and  Cicero),  "to  see  that  the  repnbhc  took  no 
harm."  Antonius  and  Cassius  fled  from  the  city,  where  their  sacro- 
sanct office  was  of  doubtful  protection  ^rainst  this  dictattwthtp  io 
commission,  and  started  to  join  Caesar. 

■  Caesar,  B.  Civ.  i.  5.  leHitama  feOulaSa.     CicHo  (Fam.  ivi  11),  mimto 
It  aierbas  liltrai.      So  much  depends  on  the  pcnni  of  view  I 

*  £iiM  advtrtiis  rtmfutlicam /achii-um  vidtri.     Cadius  was  tbe  nngle  mts. 
>  The  live  meeiiiigs  were  on  the  isl,  and,  5th,  6th,  7th.      A  meelinf!  of  ibe 

Senate  on  (he  3rd  and  4th  o(  January,  which  were  dits  aimitiata,  seems  (o  ban 
been  specially  prohiluled  by  the  iSu  Pufia  (Qc  orf  Q.  Fr.  ii.  33).  At  any  nte  the 
same  rule  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  lo  all  comitia]  days — i.t.  days  on  wfaidi 
business  was  done  in  the  comitia — for  the  7lh  is  also  a  dits  tvimitiaJis.  See 
Willems'  Le  S^mai,  vol  ii.  p.  151  sqq, 

*  Cicero  says  "  without  violence  "  (nalla  vi  exftiiti),  but  it  does  not  tffttt 
bow  it  could  have  been  done  otherwise. 
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He  was  at  Ravenna  when  news  reached  him  of  these  proceed- 
ings.    Without  betraying  his  intention  to  the  townsfolk  he  started  Catiar 
after  nightfall  with  the  13th  legion,  from  Ariminum,  sending  orders  Jf*"*' 
to  the  others  to  leave  their  winter  quarters  and  follow  him.    Ariminum  j^L-Ba 
was  the  first  town  out  of  his  province,  which  was  here  divided  from  January' 
Italy  proper  by  the  little  stream  of  the  Rubicon.      To  cross  it  was  to  yj, 
put  himself  definitely  in  a  position  of  hostility  to  the  government, 
and  the  final  step  may  well  have  caused  him  hesitaiioa      He  is 
said  to  have  turned  10  his  officers  with  the  words,  "  Even  now  we 
may   draw   back";  and   to  have  finally   followed    the    spontaneous  andavuei 
action  of  some  soldiers  who  dashed  across  the  stream   to   listen  '^ ., 
to  a  shepherd  pl&ying  a  flute  on  the  other  aide.     Regarding  this  as     '^'™'- 
providential    he   exclaimed,   "  Let   us   go  where  the  omen  of  the 
gods  and  the  iniquity  of  our  enemies  calls  us ;  the  die  is  cast  1 " 
But  of  all  this  he  tells  us  nothing  himself.     He  only  says  that  he 
addressed  bis  nun  ;  found  them  ready  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the 
tribunes,  and  at  once  ted  them  to  Ariminum.     There  he  found  the 
expelled  tribunes ;   and   there    Lucius   Caesar  (a   distant   relative) 
came   with   oflers  of  mediation,   along  with    the   praetor  Roscius,  Vain 
who  brought  a  message  from  Pompey.      He  listened  courteously,  "fg"'"' 
and   answered  that    if  Pompey  would  go  to   Spain   and   disband  J^^"' 
soldiers  in  Italy,  and  so  leave  the  comitia  free,  he  would  also  give  „„„_ 
up  his  legions.     But  he  had  no  expectation  of  such  a  settlement,  and 
did  not  delay  a  single  day  in  securing  the  towns  along  the  coast. 
The  civil  war  had  begun.     It  was  too  late  to  speak  of  peace, —  Civil  tear. 
u/ftidum  est  iudice  btllo. 

AtrmoKlTlES. — For  Caesar's  wars  in  Gaul  we  have  hb  own  admirable  nans- 
live.  For  events  in  Rome  the  best  guides  are  Cicero's  Correspondence,  supple- 
moiled  bf  Itie  Speeches  Pro  Siilia,  In  Vatinium,  £V  ProvinHit  tuninlaribus. 
Pra  Milont.  Livy,  Ep.  105-109 :  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii.  15-33 :  Plutarch,  Livti  9' 
Caaar,  Craiiui.  Cicero;  DioCa^US,  nucviii.  si-ill  1  ;  iJicaii's  Pharsalia.  For 
Cicero's  change  of  pohcy  In  56  the  teller  to  Lenlulus  {Fam.  i.  9)  should  especiallf 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR    TO   THE   DEATH   OF  lUUUS   CAESAR 

Civil  war— Prepaialioni  for  Ibe  drfertce  of  Italy — Qkut'i  rqiid  adrnice — Fnit- 
lesi  negotuiions — Pompej  leaves  Italy — Caesar  ai  RtBnc— Sie^  ot  MnTrilti 
Campaign  io  Spain — Surrender  o(  MassOia— Caesar  a*  dictator  holds  coraolti 
elections  (49).  Caesar  as  consul  croues  to  Macedonia  to  attack  PDraper—  - 
Hii  difliculties— Beleaguers  Pompey's  camp — Pompey  pienes  his  lins — Re- 
treat to  Thessaty— Battle  of  Phaisalus— Death  al  Pnmpcy  in  Hgjpt  {48). 
Alexandrine  war  (48-47) — Expedition  into  I>ontiis — Baule  of  Zda— Secood 
dictatorship  (47) — Pompeians  in  Africa  (4S-46) — Caesar's  campaign  in  Africa 
— Battle  ofTH  APSVS — Province  of  New  Afkica — RecliScalion  of  calendar  and 
legislation,  year  of  44J  days  (46}.  Campaign  in  Spain  against  PDropey') 
sons— Battle  of  MuNDA-^Third  dictatorship  (45)— Hans  for  entargemal  of 
Rome — Scheme  of  colonies — Prepaiallons  for  Farthion  expeditioo — Tbe  coa- 
spiiacy — Murder  of  Caesar  (44). 

The  vote  of  the  Senate  meant  war.     Italy  and  Sicily  wcie  dhndnl 
into  districts  for  defence,  and  new  govemon  were  allotted  to  the 

'  provinces,  Gallia  Narbonensia  falling  to  Ahenoborbus,  and  privati 
being  invested  with  imperium  when  there  were  not  sufficient  ex- 
magistrates,  Pompiey  seems  to  have  left  Rome  immediately,  to 
raise  new  levies  in  Campania  and  iq  mobilise  the  two  legions  in 
winter  quarters  in  Apulia.  Before  another  ten  days  the  consuls  and 
a  large  number  of  the  senators  had  also  left  Rome.  For  the  news 
which  reached  the  city  by  the  1 8ih  caused  such  a  panic  that  in  tbe 
very  act  of  opening  the  treasury  of  the  reserved  funds,  to  lake  oat 

's  the  money  voted  to  Pompey,  the  consuls  hurriedly  withdrew.  Caear, 
it  was  said,  was  on  his  way  to  Ronte.  He  had  seized  Pisanmn, 
Fanum,  and  Ancona ;  had  sent  Antonius  across  the  Apennines  to 
secure  Arretium,  and  intercept  any  attempt  of  Pompey  to  manJi 
through  Etruria  to  the  north ;  and  Curio  to  occupy  Iguvium  on  the 
pass  of  the  Apennines.  No  one  had  resisted  him  except  Attius  Vans 
at  Auximum,  and  even  he  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  by  the 
people  of  the  town. 
-  On  the  24ch  of  January  Lucius  Caesar  delivered  Caesar's  answer 
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to  Pompey  at  Teanum  Sidicinum.      The  consuls  and  Pompey  would  Failin  ^ 
only  treat  on  condition  of  Caesar's  withdrawal  from  Ihe  towns  he  had  '^iii- 
occupied,  and  Caesar  would  not  do  that  unless  Pompey  would  fix  a  "''^'' 
day  for  going  to  his  province  of  Spain  and  cease  levying   troops. 
Both    therefore  went  on.      Pompey  was  joined   on   the    33rd   by 
T.  Labienus,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  Caesar. 
But  Caesar's  successes  were  not  inteinipted.     The  strong  town  of  A^hb- 
Cingulum  (of  which  Labienus  was  the  jwtronus)  submitted  volun-  *>?**■/ 
tarily.     Firnium  was  easily  taken;  and,  intercepting  several  Pompieian  ™^I^f^ 
officers  on  the  march,  he  arrived  on  the  river  Atemus,  three  miles 
from  Corfinium,  where  Ahenobarbin  had  twenty  newly-levied  cohorts. 
Pompey,  who  had  found  the  rusing  of  troops  in  Campania  more 
difficult  than  he  expected,  had  on  the  35th  started  for  Apulia  ; '  but 
refused  to  relieve  Ahenobarbus  at  Corfinium,  ordering  him  rather  to 
join  him  at  Brundisium.     Ahenobarbus  tried  to  conceal  this  from  his 
soldiers,  meaning  to  escape  by  himself.     They  discovered  it  how- 
ever ;  arrested  him  ;  and  sent  legates  to  Caesar.     The  next  morning 
Ahenobarbus  and  the  chief  men  with  him  were  in  Caesar's  hands, 
who,  after  making  a  statement  justifying  his  measures,  dismissed 
them  all  unharmed,  even  returning  to  Ahenobarbus  a  large  sum  of 
public  money. 

Pompey  was  now  resolved  to  leave  Italy  and  summon  men  and  Pomfey 
ships  from  the  East     He  had  remained  some  days  at  Luceria  to  be  ™'"  '" 
joined  by  the  consuls  and  senators.     But  when  he  heard  of  the  fall  )!^™" 
of  Corfinium  he  removed  to  Canusium  (i8th  February),  and  thence  ifajr/t 
to  Brundisium  (20th  February).     When  Caesar  arrived  there  on  the  [/nn.]  4^ 
gtb  of  March,  he  found  that  the  consuls  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  army  had  already  crossed  to  Dyrrachium.     Pompey  with  two 
legions  was  waiting  the  return  of  the  transports.     After  some  fruitless 
negotiations,   and   an   attempt  on  Caesar's   part   to   block    up  the 
harbour — ^which,  if  successful,  would  have  forced  Pompey  »  make 
terms  apart  from  the  main  body  of  his  supporters, — Pompey  and 

>  The  fiist  notions  of  Pompey's  forces  were  mach  eiagecraled  (tee  Cicero. 
ad  Ail.  i(.  6  and  9).  As  a  Tact  he  had  at  first  only  Ihe  Ivto  legions  in  Apulia. 
These  were  rdnfonxd  by  recniiu  ordered  to  concentrate  bI  Bnindisiuin,  and  by 
others  who  were  serving  under  other  magistrates,  until  he  crossed  with  6ve  legions 
(or  between  95,000  and  30,000  men.  counting  cavalry  and  auxiliaries)  (PluL  Pomf. 
Ixii. ;  Caesar,  B.  Civ.  1.  35).  Caesar  was  supposed  ID  have  al  his  conunand 
eleven  l^ons  with  unlimited  Gallic  cavalry  (Cicero,  ad  AU.  vii,  7).  In  reality  Ihe 
"Army  of  Gaul"  consisted  of  nine  lej^ons ;  of  these  only  one  (the  13th)  wax 
ready  al  the  banning  of  January,  ihe  rest  being  in  winter  quarters.  It  was  this 
wiib  which  be  passed  the  Rabicon  (knowing  thai  Pompey  had  only  two,  and  they 
in  vrinler  quaners).  The  lath  legion  jcdned  him  on  the  5th  February  [8tb  Janu- 
aiyl  and  Ihe  Bth  on  the  17th  February  [aoth  January],  and  by  taking  ova- 
capiured  cohorts  and  iresh  enrolments  he  had  $ii  legions  and  low)  cavalry  when 
he  arrived  al  Brundisiiun. 
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his  two  legions  succeeded  ia  crossing  on  the  night  of  tbe  i8d)  d 

March.! 

Caisat'i  Caesar  had  not  sufficient  ships  to  follow  him.     He  must  lean 

visit  le        j,in^  to  ^ther  the  forces  in  the  East,  while  he  secured  the  West,  and 

jj^'ji         especially  the  corn-growing  countries ;  for,  as  PcHnpey  had  sent  kt 

April  49.     ships  from  Alexandria,  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  Asia,  Rhodes,  Byzantinm. 

and  other  places,  he  would  be  able  lo  starve  out  Italy.     Caesar. 

therefore,  after  securing  the  harbours  of  Brundisium,  Tarentum,  and 

Sipontum,  sent  a  legion  under  Q.  Valerius  to  Sardinia,  and  ajTanged 

for  Curio  to  go  to  Sicily  with  another.     At  the  end  of  March  be 

went  with  six  legions  to  Rome,  where  he  found  some  seruttors  and 

m^strates,  though  he  could  not  persuade  Cicero,  whom  he  met  at 

Sinuessa  on  the  zSth,  to  come.     He  did  not  stay  long  in  tbe  dry. 

His  object  was  to  put  himself  in  a  const iiutional  position.    Both  ctmadj 

being  absent,  and  the  praetor  L.  Aemilius  Lepidus  not  being  capahle, 

as  Cicero  told  him,  of  naming  a  dictator  or  holding  consular  clectioos,- 

he  proposed  that  the  Senate  should  appoint  an  interrex  for  the  purpose. 

But  he  found  so  much  opposition  and  indecision  that,  after  a  f<^ 

days  of  fruidess  wrangling,  he  started  for  Massilia  to  secure  tbe 

road  for  Spain.      He  seems  to  have  obtained  some  authority  for 

his  legates  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily ;   and  he  left  Lepidus  io  charge 

of  Rome,  and  the  tribune  M.   Antonius  in  chatge  of   Italy  with 

pro-praetorial  authority,    and   with    directions    to    prevent    farther 

emigrations  to  Pompey,  and  to  recall  those  banished  under  Pon^key's 

laws. 

S^gt  of  jhe  people  of  Massilia  refused  him  admission  within  their  waDs : 

Masstha,     jjyj  (jj^y  jj^j  q^jJ^  fg^eived  Ahenobarbus — who,  after  being  tlismiised 

[.l/an-ill       ^V  Caesar  at  Corfinium,  had  collected  a  fleet  at  Cosa  in  Eiruria,  and 

^9,  manned  it  with  his  own  tenants  and  other  country  folk — but  made 

him  commandant  of  the  garrison.     Caesar  therefore  decided  that  be 

must  take  the  town,  and  to  do  so  must  build  ships.     In  thirty  dip 

from  the  felling  of  the  timber  twelve  ships  of  war  were  built  at  Ariel. 

and  put  under  the  comrnand  of  Decimus  Brutus ;  towers  and  vimeai 

were  constructed,  and  the  siege  committed  to  C.  Trebonius.    Bai 

this  had  seriously  delayed  him.      Two  of  Pompey's  t^^ti  in  Spain,  L 

Afranius  and  M.  Petreius,  had  united  their  forces,  and  were  stationed 

Fabius  tent  at  Ilerda  with  five  legions  to  resist  him.     He  had  sent  on  C.  FabiiK 

i^ta"       from  Narbo  through  Perpignan  and  Barcelona  early  in  May:  and  when 

sikMay      ^^  followed  him  in  June  he  found  Fabius  shut  up  in  a  narrow  strip 

(sik  April]  of  country  between  the  rivers  Sicoris  {Sfgre)  and  Cincius.     It  bad 

49-  been  stripped  of  provisions  ;  the  rivers  were  impassable  from  Boods; 

'  The  dates  ait  Ihose  of  the  unrelbnBed  calendar.     Those  of  tbe  retonned 
lulnn  Calendar  are  given  in  square  brackets. 

*  Ad  AH.  ijL  9,  qu9d  maius  imfcrium  a  miiart  ngari  nam  til  im. 
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and  his  bridges  were  broken  down.      Caesar  repaired  the  bridges  and  Caiiar 

lelieved  Fabius ;  but  after  some  indecisive  skirmishes  the  bridges  foil<>«ii. 

were  again  swept  away  by  a  storm.     Afranius  and  Petreius  holding  ^'^J*"" 

the  only  sound  one,  near  llerda,  could  obtain  provisions,  while  he  May\ 

was  again  shut  up  in  the  fork  of  the  streams.     He  was  in  great  peril,  cauat's 

and   exaggerated  reports  of  his  defeat  reached  Rome,  where   the  dificultUs 

town-house  of  Afranius  was  thronged  with  visits  of  congratulation,  in  Stain, 

and  many  who  had  before  hesitated  crossed  to  Dyrrachium  to  join  ■/"nc-yu^. 
Fompey-     Among  tbem  was  Cicero,  who  embarked  at  Caieta  on  the 
iitb  of  June. 

But  the  position  was  suddenly  reversed.     A  long  train  of  pro-  Caaar 

visions  from  Gaul  had  been  stopped  by  the  flooded  Sicoris,      Caesar,  ™A'"*^*>' 

however,  got  a  legion  across  in  coracles,  constructed  after  those  he  t^^„f 

bad  seen  in  Britain ;  and  having  thus  men  on  both  sides  of  the  river  jj/n  fy/J 

the  bridge  was  quickly  repaired  and  the  provisions  secured.      Before  [rjti 

long   Afhinius  and   Fetreius,  alarmed   at  the  advance  of  Caesar's  />""]- 
lines,   and  at  the  defection  of  native    tribes,  attempted    to   retire 
beyond  the  Ebra     But  they  were  outmarched  by  Caesar,  who  seized 
a  gorge  through  which  they  meant  to  pass,  and   they  had  to  choose 

between  fighting  and  surrender.     Their  men,  however,  were  against  Svirndtr 

fighting,  and  fraternised  with  Caesar's  soldiers;  and  after  some  toil-  <^ P'ireius 

some  marches,  harassed  by  Caesar's  cavalry,  they  surrendered,  and  vX,„,„ 

were  permitted  to  quit  Spain  unharmed.     Those  oT  their  soldiers  who  /„d  ^„,' 

were  donticiled  in  Spain  were  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes,  the  rest  [3ndjuly\ 
were  sent  to  Italy. 

The  third  of  Pompey's  legates,  M.  Terentius  Varro,  governor  of  M. 
Baetica,  felt  himself  still  bound  to  resist  in  the  interests  of  his  im-  Ttuntiia 
perator,  and  was  actually  engaged  in  levying  fresh  troops  and  collect-  jj^  ■ 
ing   stores.      But  the  citizens  of  Corduba  closed  their  gates  against  BaetUa. 
him  ;  the  people  of  Gades  did  the  same  ;  one  of  his  legions  deserted  ;  surmitn 
and,  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed,  he  handed  over  his  remaining  ti'  Caesar, 
legion  to  Caesar,  as  well  as  his  provincial  accounts  and  the  balance  ^^    ^ 
of  public  money  in  his  hands.      After  taking  some  measures  for  ^Atig.'Kdg 
pacifying  the  country,  Caesar  placed  Q.  Cassius  Longinus  in  com- 
mand of  Baetica ;  and  reaching  the  camp  at  Massilia  on  the  3rd  of  Cottar 
October,   found   the   Massilians  ready   to   surrender.      Ahenol^rbus  rtlsmt/o 
managed  to  escape ;  but  the  city,  with  all  arms,  engines  of  war,  and  "J'n^/' 
money,  was  given  up  to  him,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  its  position  fjotkAKp] 
as  a  /iiern  civitax. 

Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Gaul  were  thus  secured  to  Caesar ;  but  Sardinia 

Africa  was  in  the  meanwhile  lost,  and  remained  a  refuge  for  the  xeafitdby 

defeated  Fompeians  in  the  next  year.     For  though  Q.  Valerius  had  ^"*"'"- 
successfully   occupied   Sardinia,    the    senatorial   governor   M.    Cotta 
escaping  to  Africa  ;  and  though  C.  Curio  bad  been  equally  successful 
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and  Sitily  in  Sicily,  which  Cato  abandoned  without  a  blow  (23rd  April), 
^w"^"'  T  '*'*'*  ^^  ****"  "  disaster  in  Africa.  The  Potnpeian  (rovemor 
[i^»  P.  Attius  Vanis  was  supported  by  luba,  king  of  Numidia,  who  was 

ManK\  attached  to  Pompey  and  had  reason  for  hostility  lo  Caesar  and 
4g.  Curio.      In  81  Pompey  had  restored  his  fother  Hiempsal,  dethruKd 

by  the  Marians ;  but  in  63,  when  acting  as  his  father's  ambassador  to 
Fall  of  Rome,  he  had  a  violent  personal  altercation  with  Caesar,  then  praetor; 
CHrin  in  ^„j  j„  jQ  Q_  Curio  as  tribune  had  proposed  to  reduce  Numidia  to 
j^Aug  '*'*  '^""  "^  "  province.  luba  therefore  supported  Varus,  and  though 
[loik  July\  be  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  save  him  from  a  somewhat  sevwe 
49-  defeat,  yet  in  a  subsequent  engagement  with  the  king  C.  Curio  ns 

defeated  and  killed. 

Catsarai  Caesar  had  not  time  to  attempt  to  retrieve  this  disaster.     While  on 

l^f  'sui    '''^  wiu™  'o  Massilia  he  learnt  that  the  constitutional  difficulty  had 

Qf,'-\ig        been  got  over,  and  that  he  had  been  named  dictator  contiUis  k^ben^s. 

ijik  Die.      He  hastened  lo  Rome,  stopping  at  Placentia  to  put  down  a  mudnv 

[9ik  JVm.  ]    on  the  1 5th  November  [October],  and  held  the  consular  elections,  it 

"■  which  he  was  himself  returned  with  P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus,  who 

had  joined  his  party.     He  carried  two  laws,  of  which  there  was  pressing 

need.     The  Civil  war  had  caused  a  commercial  crisis  :  credit  was 

shaken,  and  debts  could  not  be  collected.     His  first  law  established 

arbitrators  who  were  to  prevent  forced  sales  at  panic   prices.     The 

creditors  were  to  accept  the  property  of  debtors  at  a  price  estimated 

at  their  value  before  the  war.     His  second  law  gave  the  ctvilas  to 

the  Transpadani.     It  had  been  long  promised,  and  their  votes  were 

necessary  to  hiitL      He  also  directed   the  tribunes  and    praetors  to 

4S.   Coil.      t^TTf  on  the  work  of  Antony  by  bringing  in  laws  to  restore  those  who 

C.  /iliui      jjg^j  been  condemned   mjudicia  overawed  by  Pompe/s  arms.     He 

^'or,         spent  only  eleven  days  in  Rome  altogether  ;  and  having  abdicated  die 

SerBiliut     dictatorship,  hastened  to  Brundisium,  where  be  had  appointed  iweht 

Vatia.         legions  to  meet  him.    Though  he  found  his  legions  reduced  Id  strength 

by  the  long  march  from  Spain  and  the  unhealthiness  of  Brundisiiun, 

and  though   the  number  of  transports  was  insufficient,  he  yet  got 

Caesar         seven  legions  across  on  the  4th  of  January.     He  landed  at  Oricom, 

emiarti  at    „hich  the  commandant  surrendered  to  him  as  consul,  and  marched 

^un"'"k      '"  Apollonia.       Pompey's  magazines  were  at  Dyrrachium,  but  be 

Jan.  48        was  himself  encamped  more  inland.      It  became  a  kind  of  race 

[iSihNini.    between  the  two,  which  should  reach  Dyrrachium  first.      Pompey 

49)-  outmarched    Caesar ;    saved    Dyrrachium ;    and   sent    ships  whidi 

recovered  Oricom. 
Caesar  at  Caesar  was  now  in  considerable  danger.     He  had  landed  with 

A^llnua,  se^en  legions :  but  Pompey  had  nine,  besides  large  numbers  of 
J*  [j-M  auxiliaries  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  Thrace,  and  Asia  j  and  was  also 

Otc  y?].      supported  by  a  numerous  and  powerful  fleet,  which,  statiooed  at 
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Corcyra  under  Bibulus,'  had  attacked  and  burnt  thirty  of  Caesai's 

:ransports  while  on  their  way  back  to  Bnindisium  to   bring  the 

■eniMnder  of  his  army  over.     Through  the  winter  months  he  awaited 

hem  with  great  anxiety ;  even,  it  is  said,  attempting  to  cross  himself 

n  an  open  boat  to  ui^e  their  coming.      He  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the 

ittempt,  and  did  not  succeed.     He  then  sent  Postumius  with  positive 

irders  that  they  were  to   cross   at  any  risk  and  to  run  their  ships 

igTOund  anywhere.      It  was  not,  however,  till  the  spring  of  48  that  Arrivalif 

Vntony  with  three  veteran   legions,  one  of  Hrones,  and  800  cavalry,  ^-  '^ftony, 

irrived  at  Lissus,  about  30  miles  north  of  Dyrrachium,      Pompey  en-  ^^* 

leavoured  to  prevent  Caesar  effecting  a  junction  with  him.      In  this,  [,^4  jp^j.] 

lowever,  he  failed,  and  returned  to  his  old  quarters  between   Petra  /ff. 

nd  Asparagium,  south  of  Dyrrachium.    Caesar  eiKleavour«d  in  every 

'ay  to  provoke  him  to  give  him 

lallle,    seizing    strong    places, 

aising  forts,  and  constructing 

ines  of  circumvallation,  which 

iresently   extended   for   fifteen 

liles    round   Pompey's    camp, 

nd  included  twenty-four  castles 

nd  forts.    Pompey,  on  his  part, 

reeled  defensive  lines  within 

laesar's  from   Petra   round   to 

le  sea  again  ;  and  though  he 

■as  cut  off  from  the  country 

e   could   get   provisions   from 

)yrrachium  and  the  sea.      His 

gents    were   everywhere,  col- 

■ciing  com,  and  raising  money 

y  loans  in   advance  of  taxes. 

le  was  suffering,  however,  from  shortness  of  fodder  for  his  horses, 

hich  died  in  great  numbers;   and  as  the  cavalry  was  his  strong 

rm  he  was  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  and  was 

:5S  able  than  ever  to  resist  the  pressure  of  his  followers,  who,  un- 

isciplined,  luxurious,  and  insubordinate,  were  urging  him  to  attack. 

aesar  was  realty  in  a  still  worse  plight  1  his  corn  was  running  short, 

-id  his  men  were  feeding  on  bread  made  of  a  root  called  "chava"  ; 

:t  their  spirits  were  unbroken,  and  they  threw  loaves  of  this  stuff 

/er    the    ramparts    to    persuade   the    Pompeians    that   they   were 

ell  off. 

Pompey  however  was  waiting  for  a  reinforcement  from  the  east, 
hich  his  ^ther-in-law  Metellus  Scipio  was  bringing  up  the  Egnatian 

I  Bibolw  died  early  in  March  [February]  48. 
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road  (and  which  Caesar  had  sent  Domttius  Calvinus  to  intercept),  and 

still  avoided  making  any  movement  ;  until,  as  the  summer  was  wearing 

away,  two  Allobrogians,  in  wbnn  Caesar  had  placed  great  cooBdence, 

bat  who  had  abused  his  trust,  deserted  to   Pompey  and  pointed 

out  a  weak  point  in  Caesar's  lines, — their  south  extremity  near  tbe»a, 

where  they  were  as  yet  unfinished,  and  might  be  turned  by  landng 

Catlaps       troops  at  this  point     This  was  done  ;  and  a  temporary  emtunkmm. 

lint  thrown  up  to  block  the  gap,  was  found  to  be  only  guarded  by  too 

^^'"jl         cohorts  ;  and  though  the  quaestor  P.  Marcellinus,  Antony,  and  finaOj 

JuiylijrJ-  Caesar  himself  came  to  the  rescue,  it  was  too  late.     Tlie  lines  <Kn 

3S"'  ^nyX    pierced  and  Pompey  was  entrenched  outside  them  close  to  the  sea. 

4^-  Caesar  fortified  a  new  camp  hard  by;   but  after  meetiDg  with  a 

Retrtatof    fresh  disaster  in  attacking  a  Pompeian  legion,  which  was  march- 

Catiar,  jlk  j„g  jj,|q  ^  deserted  camp  a  little  to  the  north  tA  his   position,  be 

^MaVl^'^    resolved  to  retire  to  Apolloaia  and  thence  to  Thessaly,  in  hope 

of  being  jcnned  by  Domitius  Calvinus  and  drawing  Pompey  from  tfae 


Ma,\ 


Pompty  The  Pompeians  were  highly  elated  at  this  retreat,  and  urged  i 

furiiui  fi>r  pursgit.     Pompey  yielded  for  one  day,  but  was  unwilling  to  ventnre 
^  J^l        farther.     He  returned  to  Dyrrachium  :  but  presently,  in  hopes  of  being 
[iStkMayX  joined  by  Metellus,  marched  down   the  Egnatian  road.      Doatiiins 
Caisar         Calvinus,  warned  of  the  danger  of  being  thus  caught  between  twn 
joined  ky      armies,  made  his  way  across  the  mountains  into  Thessaly  and  joined 
Calvinta.     Caesar  at  Aeginium  on  the  upper  Peneius.*     Meanwhile  Pompeyhad 
Pimpty  in    also  effected   his  junction  with  Metelius  Scipio,  and    leaving  die 
Thiaaly.      Egnatian  road  marched  to  the  vale  of  Tempe  and  thence  to  Laiissa, 
ist  August  [i  1st  June] ;  and  on  the  5th  [15th  June]  advanced  b; 
Scotussa  across  the  Enipeus  and  pitched  a  camp  about  four  miks 
from  Caesar. 
The  turn  The  two  rivals  were  now  within  moderate  distance  of  each  otfaer, 

armies  ^[{j  ^  country  of  plain  and  hill  between  them  suitable  for  fightiag. 
etier'AuF  Pofpsy  ^^  declined  to  follow  the  advice  of  Afranius  after  Caesar's 
[/uiu]  48.  retreat, ^to  leave  him  to  be  hemmed  in  by  the  fleet,  while  he  went 
himself  to  Italy, — partly  out  of  regard  to  the  safety  of  his  btbo'- 
in-law,  and  partly  frt>m  a  dislike  to  appear  to  his  Eastern  allies  Id 
be  afraid  to  fight  Still  his  better  judgment  was  for  avoid- 
ing a  battle  and  gradually  exhausting  Caesar,  who  had  no  fleet  to 
bring  him  provisions,  and  had  to  depend  on  exactions  fitxn  tbe 
country,  while  his  own  ships  were  at  every  point  of  the  coftst  aad 
could  supply  him  with  anything.  But  the  pressure  and  flattery  fi 
his  followers,  elated  with  the  events  at  Dyrrachium  and  tbe  junction 
with  Metellus,  and  eager  to  get  back  to  Italy  and  enjoy  the  ofices 
iwards  Gomphi.  loulh  of  Ihe  PenehB,  ikng  llic 
63.      See  map  oa  p.  4401 
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for  which  tbey  had  bargained  and  the  confiscated  properties  of  the  CoHirast 
Caesarians,  impelled  him   to  give  battle  at  once.     His  anny  was  ^t^otn 
distracted   by   intrigues    and    cabals,    and   with  quarrels   as   to   the  ''*""*"'"- 
division    of    the    spoil.      The    dignity    of    pontifex    maximus  was 
especially  coveted,  and  the  claims  of  various  men  of  rank  were 
gravely  debated  as  though  Caesar  were  aheady  dead  or  a  prisoner. 
The  camp  was  a  scene  of  luxury  and  folly ;  and  was  crowded  with 
men    from   the    provinces    of   Asia    and    the    Islands,    with   Jews, 
Armenians,  and  Arabians ;   and  with  sovereigns  such  as  Deiotarus 
of    Galatia  and    Ariarathes   of  Cappadocia.      On    the   other  side 
was  a  smaller  army,  but    largely  composed  of  veterans,  enthusi- 
astically devoted  to  and  believing  in  their  chieC     In  it  there  was 
no  division  of  counsels,  no  rivalry  of  cl^ms,  and  no  hope  but  in 

The  battle  was  to  decide  whether  the  evils  which  had  so  long 
sapped   the  strength  of  Rome, — the  selfish  grasp  on  power  of  a 
narrow  clique,  and  its  misuse  in  the  government  of  the  provinces, 
and    in   the  accumulation  of  enormous  fortunes  spent  in  personal 
luxury,  were  to  give  place   to  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman  and  the 
hand  of  a  master  of  men.     It  is  a  pity  therefore  that  its  details  are 
even  less  clearly  ascertainable  than  usuaL     Pompcy  trusted  to  the 
superiority  of  his  numbers,  especially  in  cavalry,  to  outflank  Caesar. 
His   army  actually   on   the   field   amounted   to   more   than   44,000    Baiile  ef 
with  7000  cavalry,  Caesar's  to  little  more  than  33,000,  with   1000  Pliarmtut, 
cavalry.     The  left  of  Pompey's  line,  which  was  longer  than  Caesar's,  V^^j^^y 
was  commanded  by  Ahenobarbua,  the  centre  by  Scipto,  and  the  right 
by  Lentnlus.     Caesar  took  post  on  the  extreme  right  of  his  line, 
with    the    1 2th    legion;   P.    Sulla    commanded  the  lefl ;   Domititis 
Calvinus  the  centre ;  and  M.  Antonius  the  right. 

Pompey's  plan  was  that  his  numerous  cavalry  on  his  left  (under 
Labienus)  shoidd  outflank  Caesar's  line  on  the  right  and  throw  itself 
upon  the  rear  of  his  legions  ;  but  that  his  infantry  should  wait  to  be 
charged.  Caesar  criticises  this  as  Siting  to  take  into  account  the 
ardour  generated  by  a  rapid  advance  ;  and  it  certainly  was  unsuccess- 
fal.  Pompey's  cavalry  drove  back  Caesar's  horse,  but  was  in  its  turn 
repulsed  by  Caesar's  reserve,  or  fourth  line,  of  infentry  and  archers, 
and  fled  in  confiision  to  the  high  ground,  leaving  the  light  armed 
archers  and  slingers  unprotected.  Meanwhile  Caesar's  infantry,  find- 
ing that  the  enemy  did  not  move,  slackened  their  charge,  that  they 
might  not  arrive  out  of  breath  ;  hurled  their  ^la;  and  then,  drawing 
their  swords,  closed  in  deadly  embrace.  The  struggle,  which  was  victory  of 
severe,  was  decided  by  Caesar's  third  line  coming  fresh  on  to  the  Catiar.' 
^ToartA :  and  the  Pompeians  were  soon  in  full  Right. 

Pcmpey  had  given  up  the  batde  as  lost  when  he  saw  the  defeat 
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48.  of  his  cavalry  ;  and  returning  to  his  camp,  and  giving  ordeis  for  the 

guarding  of  the  vallum,  retired  to  his  tent     Caesar  pushed  oo  lus 

advantage.     Thoi^h  it  was  midday,  and  the  beat  was  terrible,  he 

Pomptj/t      led  his  men  against   Pompey's  camp.     Before  long  its  defemkn 

camfiaiin.  ^^re  rushing  through  the  opposite  gate  ;  and  Pompey  had  mounud 

Fh^  of     his  horse  and  was  galloping  to  Larissa.     There  he  was  joned  by  i 

Pomfij/.       ^^^  followers,  and  without  resting  hurried  on  to  the  coasL     Finding 

a   com   ship  ready  to  start  he  reached  Amphipolis  1   and  after  one 

night  there  sailed  to  Lesbos,  where  his  wife  and  younger  aaa  were 

with  his  fiiend  Theophanes.     Taking  them  on  board  he  proceedai 

on  his  voyage  down  the  Asiatic  coasL     At  Attaleia  in  Pamphylia  be 

obtained  some  triremes  and  certain  Cilician  recruits,  and  heard  (lui 

his  fleet  under  Cato  at  Corcyra  had  taken  up  many  survivors  ri  tht 

battle,  as  well  as  those  left  at  Dyrrachium,  and  had  gune  to  ibe 

province  of  Africa.     During  his  stay  at  Apameia  he  collected  moit 

ships    and    men,   and    was   joined    by   about    sixty   senators.      He 

was  looking  out  for  some  place  of  safety.      He  thought  of  Syria, 

which  he  had  in  part  granted  to  the  Parthian  king  Orodes  ;  but  bv 

resold  la     '''*  advice  of  Theophanes  at  last  decided  upon  Egypt       Landing 

ga  In  at   Paphos,  in   Cyprus,  he   collected  more   ships,  money,  and  men ; 

Egypt.         and  about  the  middle  of  Oaober  [August]  set  sail  for  Alexandria. 

Civil  war  The  sovereign  of  Egypt  was  the  youthful   Ptolemy  XII.,  soa  of 

>n  Sgyfi.      that  Ptolemy  Auletes  whose  cause  Pompey  had  supported  at  Rome 

PDrnpey  at    The  boy  had  been  Pompey's  ward  ;  and  was  at  present  at  Pelosiim 

^'""""'     with  an  army  to  oppose  the  return  of  his  sister  Cleopatra  from  Syria. 

\i'bik  ^     ^'*   tiinisters  or  guardians   were    the  eunuch  Pothinus  and  ibe 

Aug.\         rhetorician  Theodotus  of  Chios.     His    army  was  commanded  by 

Achillas.     There  were  also  some  Roman  troops  at  Alexandria,  left 

there   by   Gabinius    when    he    restored    Auletes    in     57.      mten 

Pompey's  message  reached  the  king,  announcing  his  arrival  at  ihe 

promontory  of  Casius,  and  asking  shelter,  the  royal  couodl  was 

divided    in    opinion,    but   eventually   decided   that   it   was   not   safe 

to  receive  him  or  to  let  him  go.      To  murder  him  would   be  best: 

"dead  men  do  not  hite."     The  task  was  entrusted  to  two  Romans, 

— Septimius,  once  a  military  tribune  in  Pompey's  army,  and  Salvias, 

a   centurion.     A  boat  was  sent  out  with  Achillas  on  boani,  who 

greeted  Pompey  respectfully  and  invited  him  to  come  on  sboic. 

On   the   beach   were   seen   armed   men,   and    ships   of  war  getting 

ready.     It  was  necessary  to  risk  alL     Amidst  the  ^[onised  aiudei}- 

of  wife  and  friends  Pompey  stepped  into  the  boat,  took  his  place 

in  the  stem,  and  recognised  and  addressed  Septimius  as  an  dd 

comrade.      The   surly  reply  received  must  have  warned  him  of  his 

danger ;  and  when,  as  he  was  stepping  out   of  the  boat,  he  felt  the 

sword  of  Septimius  at  his  back,  he  hastily  drew  the  folds  of  his  lo^a 
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over  his  &ce  and  fell  without  a  stniggte.     His  head  was  cut  off,  and  Famfey 
his  body  left  upon  the  sand,  until  his  faithful  freedman  Philip  found  i^rdtnd, 
some  fragments  of  a  stranded  boat,  with  which  he  made  a  nide  ^' 
funeral  pyre,  assisted  by  an  old  Roman  soldier,  who  fotind  him  at  his 
sorrowfiil  task. 

This  was  the  end  of  a  great  career.  No  contemporary  had  done 
greater  services  to  the  Empire.  From  his  earUest  youth  to  his  death 
he  had  been  employed  at  every  crisis.  The  hand  of  the  assassin 
had  indeed  aided  him  against  Sertorius  :  and  he  only  intervened  in 
the  war  with  Spartacus  when  the  chief  work  was  done.  But  the  pamptj'i 
delivery  of  the  sea  from  the  pirates  had  been  all  his  own:  and  camrand 
though  Mithridates  had  nearly  come  to  the  end  of  his  resources  '*»«'/"'■ 
tvhen  Pompey  arrived,  it  was  his  energy  that  finally  drove  the  king 
from  Pontus,  and  his  honesty  and  ability  which  settled  the  new 
provinces  and  made  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  He  had  been  less  successful  in  politics.  Beginning  with 
a  leaning  to  the  Populares,  he  had  been  outbidden  and  outmanceuvred 
by  Caesar ;  had  lost  control  of  the  extreme  lefl  wing ;  had  declined 
to  join  the  Optimates  when  to  do  so  would  have  made  him  all- 
powerful  ;  and  had  joined  them  when  his  credit  was  failing  and 
their  ca.use  had  become  hopeless,  and  never  really  trusted,  or  was 
trusted,  by  them.  He  wished  for  two  inconsistent  things, — personal 
supremacy  and  the  strict  maintenance  of  the  constitution  ;  and  did 
not  see  that  reforms  had  become  impossible  except  by  arms.  He 
had  no  policy  to  propose,  and  trusted  blindly  to  the  position  which 
his  great  services  had  secured  ;  and  in  his  last  war  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  overruled  by  incompetent  followers.  Caesar  was  six  years  Conirait  uf 
younger,  and  with  boundless  confidence  in  himself,  with  which  he  Carsar'i 
inspired  others,  never  felt  his  career  closed  while  there  was  work  to  ''"'''"'"'• 
do.  He  had  a  distinct  policy,  small  respect  for  laws  or  customs 
vrhtch  barred  its  success,  and  little  scruple  as  to  the  character  of  the 
men  employed  to  carry  it  out.  He  felt  the  faculty  of  government  in 
him  and  desired  to  leave  his  mark  in  everything,  from  the  Calendar 
to  the  highest  matters  of  state.  Pompey's  victory  would  have 
meant  the  perpetuation  of  a  system  which  had  proved  unworkable ; 
Caesar's  meant  at  any  rate  a  change.  Though  it  was  impossible 
even  for  him  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  ancient  forms,  yet  under 
those  ancient  forms  a  new  constitution  was  in  &ct  to  be  created, 
which  would  make  the  government  of  the  Empire  a  possibility. 

Caesar  had  lost  only  200  men  and  about  thirty  centurions  at  Carsar 
Pharsalus,  while  neariy  i  S,ooo  of  the  enemy  lay  on  the  field  or  were  f'/'i^s 
killed    by    the   cavalry   in   the   pursuit;   and   nine   eagles   and    i8o  ^"Tf'j' 
standards  were  laid  at  his  feet.     The  victory  was  signal,  but  must  [„i  /„m 
be  followed  up  by  the  destruction  of  the  party,  which  siill  had  a 
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great  fleet  and  the  command  of  Africa.  Caesar  therefore  hnmed 
forward  in  pursuit  of  Pompey  with  one  l^on  and  some  canbv, 
leaving  orders  for  another  l^ion  to  firilow.  At  the  HeUespoot  be 
was  overtaken  by  this  second  legion,  and  marched  through  Asi. 
where  he  stayed  for  about  a  week,  from  the  19th  to  the  35th  Sep- 
tember [7th' 1 3th  August],  He  seems  to  ha.ve  been  kept  infonned 
of  the  stages  of  Pompey's  flight ;  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
great  honour,  and  the  announcement  of  prodigies  from  complaisant 
temples.  He  arrived  aX.  Alexandria  on  the  5th  of  October  [24th 
August],  and  was  at  once  informed  of  Pompey's  death,  the  bead  beii^ 
shown  him  with  ready  ofticiousness.  He  turned  from  it  with  honoi, 
and  shed  tears  at  the  sight  of  his  signet  ring. 

His  difliculties  however  were  not  over.  His  landing  with  lictoR 
and  the  ensigns  of  imperium  was  resented  by  the  Alexandrine  mob: 
and  for  some  days  there  were  riots  In  which  Roman  soldiers  veic 
murdered.  He  sent  for  reinforcements  from  Asia,  and  sununoned 
both  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  lidding  them  dismiss 
their  armies,  and  submit  their  differences  to  him,  as  head  of  the 
Roman  people,  who  by  their  father's  will  were  their  guardians.  The 
arrny  at  Pelusium  under  Achillas,  20,000  strong,  was  incited  bf 
Pothinus  to  resist  his  decision  of  a  joint  reign  for  Ptolemy  and  his 
sister,  and  advanced  on  Alexandria.  Caesar  was  not  strong  enongh 
to  fight,  and  induced  Ptolemy  to  send  envoys  to  Achillas,  lAo 
however  refused  them  a  hearing  and  put  one  of  them  to  death. 
Caesar  thereupon  secured  Ptolemy's  person,  and  shortly  afterwards 
put  Pothinus  to  death.  About  the  loth  of  November  [37th 
September]  Achillas  occupied  Alexandria  and  assaulted  the  palace. 
Caesar  burnt  the  docks  and  Egyptian  fleet,  and  transferred  his  men 
to  Pharos,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  and  connected 
with  the  city  by  the  Heptistadium  and  drawbridges.  Achillas  was 
master  of  Alexandria,  and  set  up  Cleopatra's  sister  Arsinoe  as  queen, 
who  however  soon  quarrelled  with  him,  put  him  to  death,  and  made 
Ganymedes  commander.  Caesar  obtained  ships  from  Rhodes,  and 
was  promised  help  by  Mithridates  of  Pergamus,  who  coBected  an 
army  in  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Ptolemy 
persuaded  Caesar  to  allow  him  to  go  to  Alexandria  and  negotiate  a 
peace  ;  but  immediately  joined  the  enemy  and  renewed  the  war,  cat- 
ting off  Caesar's  convoys  of  provisions  at  sea.  At  the  b^inning  of 
March  47  [l3th  January]  Mithridates  arrived  at  Pelusiiun  ;  Ptolemy 
was  defeated,  and  drowned  in  attempting  to  escape.  Alexandria 
h  surrendered  on  the  27th  March  [6lh  February]  and  Cleopatra  was 
J  made  queen  with  a  boy  brother  called  Ptolemy  XIII. 

In  the  autumn  of  48,  while  at  Alexandria,  Caesar  was  informed 
that  he  had  been  named  dictator  for  a  year,  consul  for  five,  with  the 
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tribunida  potestas  for  life,  and  the  right  of  holding  all  elections  Caesar 
except  those  of  the  tribunes.  namid 

But  there  was  still  work  to  do  in  the  East.    Pharnaces  (the  son  of  j"j^^ 
Mitbridates  whom  Pompey  had  made  king  of  Bosporus)  had  invaded  [^MSif/.'] 
his  paternal  kingdom  of  Pontus  and  defeated  Domitius  Calvinus  and  4S. 
rteiotams,  who  tried  to  make  up  for  his  presence  at  Pharsalus  by 
offering    assistance    to    Calvinus.       Caesar    started    for    Asia    and  Catiar 
arrived  at  Antioch  on  13th  July  [23rd  May].     There  he  heard  bad  4m»M/m- 
news   from  home,  from  the   reports  of  his  Master  of  the  Horse,  M.  "J^^Vj' 
Antonius.i      The  returned  soldiers  were  mutinous  and  clamouring  for  (^/^  /^fay] 
bounties.     M.  Caelius,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  adhesion  by  ^. 
the    praetorship    (4S),    was   discontented    at    C.    Trebonius    being  Troubin 
preferred  as  praetor  urbanus,  and  at  not  getting  what  he  expected  i"  itaiy, 
from  confiscations.      He   refused  to  carry  out  Caesar's  law  as  to  the  **-#?■ 
securities  to  be  surrendered  by  debtors,  and  even  instigated  the  as- 
sassination of  Trebonius.      Failing  in  that,  he  promulgated  a  law  for  RibellieH 
wiping  out   debts  and  rent.     The  consul  Servilius  Vatia  obtained  a  ef  Caebiii 
gukrd,  tore  down  the  tablets,  and  suspended  Caelius.     Driven  from  ""^  ^''°- 
Senate-house  and  Rostra,  Caelius  fled  to  Campania  to  join  Milo,  who 
bad  been  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  ruffians  at  Capua,  in  wrath  at  not 
being   included   in  the  number  of  exiles  recalled.     Finding   Milo 
alreaidy  put  to  death  by  the  praetor  Q.  Pedius  near  Thurii,  he  continued 
his  flight  to  Bruttium,  where  he  was  overtaken  and  killed.    Next  year  P-  Cor- 
(47)  it  was  Dolabella  who  caused  trouble.      He  was  young,  profligate,  ^J"f,.. 
and  overburdened  with  debt ;  and  not  getting  the  relief  he  expected  (or   y.^  p^     ' 
hisservicesat  Pharsalus,  he  got  himself  transferred  to  a  plebeian  gens  ; 
was  elected  tribune  for  47  ;  and  as  he  was  opposed  by  his  colleague 
Trebellius,  party  fights  were  constantly  going  on,  which  Antony 
could  not  control ;  and  when  Caesar's  difliculties  in  Egypt,  and  still 
more  his  departure  for  Asia  were  known,  Dolabella,  who  had  the 
ear  kX  the  mob,  was  promising  novae  labulat  and  the  rest  of  a  revolu- 
tionary prtqjamme,  while  Antony  was  called  away  from  Rome  by 
disorders  of  the  troops  at  Brundisitim. 

Still  Caesar  determined  that  he  must  settle  affairs  in  Asia  before  Cottar  in 
returning.     His  movements  were  extremely  rapid.     Three  days  at  '^"'- 
Antioch,  four  at  Tarsus,  three  at  Comana,  sufficed  to  settle  affairs  >n  ^ 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia.     On  the  38th  July  [7th  June]  he 
met  Deiotarvs,  whom  he  deprived  of  his  tetrarchy  in  Galatia,  and 
took  over  a  legion  which  he  had  with  him,  allowing  him  to  retain 

'  CicCTo  {a  Phit.  i  63)  Bsierls  Antony  to  have  been  named  Magisle-  Equitum 
wilhoul  Caesar's  knowledge,  but  Ixiih  Plmarch  {AhI.  viii.)  and  Dio  (ilii.  3i)  speak 
of  Caesar'i  selection  of  him.  Hi;  conducl  is  t>itterly  allacked  by  Cicero,  whom 
Plutarch  copies.  There  was  ai  any  rale  great  disorder,  which  he  could  not,  or 
al  any  rale  did  no.  check  (Dio  «lii.  a?)- 
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his  royal  title,  and  some  small  part  of  Lesser  Armeiiia.*     Next  day 

he  entered  Pontus,  and  answered  the  envoys  of  Phamaces  by  ordering 

the  king  to  quit  that  country  and  restore  to  freedom  tbe  Ranan 

pubhcani  whom  he  had  seized,  and  alt  property  he  had  taken  from 

allies  of  Rome.       Phamaces   pretended   obedience ;   but  when  be 

Zela.  shuffled  and  delayed,  Caesar  moved  swiftly  upon  his  positkn,  on 

yini.  vidi,  ^  hill  three  miles  from  ZeU  ;  defeated  him ;  and  storni^  his  camp 

"tr  'uiik  P''3maces  fled  to  Sinope,  and  thence  to  Panticapaetnrt,  whete  he 

Juite\  4j.      "'^s  defeated    and   killed  by  his  own   rebellious  general  Asander. 

Caesar    left    Pontus    in    charge   of    Caelius    Vinicianus    with    vwn 

legions  i    gave    Bosporus    and    Deiotams'    Calatian    tetrarchy   to 

Milhridales  of  Pergamus,  with  leave  to  drive  out  Asander ;  and 

hurried  back  through  Bithynia  and  Asia — settling  many  disputes  os 

tbe  way  and  leaving  the  rest  to  Domitius  Calvinus.     From  Alhcm. 

which  he  reached  in  the  middle  of  September,  he  went  to  Rome, 

where  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  October  [i  ith  August]. 

He  only  stayed  two  months  in  the  city,  during  whidi  he  bdd 

elections  of  consuls  for  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  arranged  fer 

Collar  in     his  own  consulship  with  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  for  46 ;  and  suppressed 

cm"' !k^    the   disorders   going  on,  though   without    punishing    Dolabella  or 

Dti'liiiii    <'*ers.     He  disappdnted  many  of  his  followers,  who   had  bought 

Ang.-ioik    confiscated  estates,  sometimes  beyond  their  marketable  value,  in  tbe 

0'''\i7.      confidence  that  tbeywould  not  have  to  pay,  by  insisting  on  the  discharge 

Cbii.  Q.       of  the  debt.     It  was  on  this  point  that  a  coolness  arose  bMwcen 

^'^>'i  Caesar  and  Antony  (who  had  purchased  Pompe/s  estate),  on  whidi 

a^uj,  /     (;ijg,^  dwells  at  length  in  the  second  Philippic.     He  partly,  however. 

'     satisfied  his  partisans  with  offices,   priesthoods,  and  seats   in  tbe 

o'uirUe'       Senate  ;  and  suppressed  a  sedition  among  the  soldiers  by  addressing 

them  as  "  Quirites,"  and  granting  them  the  dismissal  they  asked  Ibr, 

but  did  not  wish  to  have, — only  admitting  them  back  to  the  service 

as  a  favour,  and  taking  care  to  weed  out  the  most  unruly. 

'  Earlier  in  the  year  his  legate  Vatinius  had  succressfully  driven  tbe 

Pompeian  J4.  Octavius  from  lUyricum ;   but  the  party  was  still  in 

Tkt  great  stren|fth  in  Africa.     When  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Pharsalui 

.   "^'f "    arrived,  Cato,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  Of  the  camp  at  Dyrrachiom, 

■lS-47.      '    joined   the  fleet  at  Corcyra.      There  he  found   Pompe/s  elder  son 

Gnaeus,  who  had  been  deserted  by  the  Egyptian  ships  which  be 

commanded,  but  insisted  that  with  the  large  fleet  still  left  them  they 

might  maintain  the  war,  and  was  nearly  killing  Cicero  for  opposii^ 

it.     It  was  resolved  to  go  to  Africa,  where  they  expected  to  be 

rejoined  by  Pompey  himself,  and  by  Metellus  Scipio,  who  had  fled  to 

the  protection  of  King  luba  and  Atiius  Varus.     When  they  arrii-cd 

IS  defended  by  M.  Bnmi 
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a.t  Cyrene  they  heard 
of  Pompey's  death 
from  his  younger  son 
Sexlus  :  and  the  ships 
being  dispelled  by  a 
storm,  Cato  made  his 
way  by  land  to  the 
province  of  Africa,  and 
arrived  at  Utica  early 
in  April  47,  He  had 
refiised  the  chief  com- 
mand on  the  ground 
that  Metellus  Scipio 
as  a  consular  was  his 
superior  in  rank. 
Scipio  therefore  was 
made  commander-in- 
chief ;  and  Attius 
Varus,  who  had  been 


i   to  r 
1  his   < 
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vince,  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet ; 
while  C^to  remained 
at  Utica  to  support 
them  both. 

They  had  now  had  Catsar 

a  year  in  which  to  con-  'mwi 
solidate    their  forces,  ^"Z' -^,1 
Caesar    hastened     to  ^^  (ioik 
meet    them   before  it  Oct.'\  ^7. 
was  too  late.      On  the 
I7lh     of     December 
[23rd     Oltober]     he 
was     in     Lilybaeum. 
There     he     collected 
six  legions  and  2000 
cavalry ;    set   sail    on 
the    25th    December 
[31st  October]:    and 
in   four    days    landed 
at     Adnimetum,     but 
with    only    3000    in- 
fantry and  1 50  cavalry. 
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Tbe  rest  were  delayed  by  bad  weather.     CoDsidins,  c 

Pompeian  troops  in  Adrumetum,  refused  to  yield  ;  and  attacked  him 

yi.  Coa.      as  he  moved  down  the  coast  to  Ruapina,  where  he  arrived  on  the  itt 

C.  lulius     of  January  46  [jth  November  47],      There  he  received  the  suh 

^r^"\t       ■mission  of  Leptis,  and  stationed  guards  in  it.     He  was,  however,  in  a 

AimiliHi      dangerous  position,  having  landed   in  Africa  with  forces  inadequate 

Lepidus.       to  withstand  the  combined  forces  of  Scipio  and  luba,  which  were 

advancing    upon    him,    even    when    about    the    4ih    January  [Sdi 

November   47]    a   part   of   his    scattered    fleet    suddenly   appeaitd. 

Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  obliged  to  let  his  small  force — fiutber 

diminished  by  the  despatch  of  Sallustius  Crispus  to   Cercina  for 

provisions — pass   the   nights  on   board   ship.       He  now   fbrtiSed 

Catsar  in     himself  at  Rus{Mna,  and  waited  for  the  auxiliaries  and  provisiou 

RuspiHs.      which  h*  had    sent  for  from  Sardinia  and  Sicily,     But   he  would 

probably  even  so  have  been  crushed  but  for  the  timely  interventioD  tt 

P.    Sittius,    who   with    king    Bocchus   of  Mauritania,  invxded  the 

dominions  of  luba,  took  Cirta,  and  by  this  diversion  forced  luba  to 

return  to  the  defence  of  his  own  kingdom,  though  on  the  point  <ii 

joining  Scipio.     Meanwhile  Caesar  was  joined  by  many  Romans  of 

position  in  the  province ;  and  his  ships  came  to  .land  at  different 

points,  though  attacked  by  C.  Vergilius  at  Thapsus,  and  somelnnes 

taken.     Scipio,  however,  advancing  close  up  to  Ruspina,  tried  to 

bring  Caesar  to  battle ;  and  after  a  time  induced  luba  to  join  him 

with  three  legions  and  800  horse,   though  he  left  his  main  arm; 

under  Saburra  to  defend  his  own  kingdom. 

Scifia  and  Scipio  being  thus  reinforced  by  luba,  and  by  firesh  troops  ennrited 

Caesar  bath  anjj  gent  by  Cato  from  Utica,  was  eager  to  fight     Caesar  too  bad 

Motca'    '    ****"  feinfo^ced  by  two  legions  from  Sicily,  though  in  a  feeble  and 

[/an.] 46.     disorganised    state    [tith   March  =  nth  January];   and    offered   m- 

pretended  to  offer  Scipio  battle.     But  though  there  was  some  cavaliy 

skirmishing,  the  armies  stood  all  day  without  eng^ng.     tt  was  now 

towards    the    end  of  March   [January],  and  nothing  decisive  bad 

occurred.     Caesar  took  various  strongholds,  and  Varus  with  his  fleet 

hovered  ofnhe  coast  from  time  to  time,  capturing  Caesar's  uansports. 

But  neither  side  gained  any  conspicuous  advantage^  till  at  last  on 

the  4tb  April  [4th  February]  Caesar  advanced  to  attack  Thapsus. 

Scipio  followed,  keeping  on  high  ground,  and  attempted  to  throw 

a  reinforcement  into  Thapsus  along  a  narrow  neck  of  land  betwetn 

a  salt  lagoon  and  the  sea,  defended  by  a  castle  and  three  l^ons. 

Ba/ili  t^  Scipio  began  pitching  a  camp  about  a  mile  from  this  castK 

T*afna,      between  it  and  the  sea.     Caesar  recalled  his  men  from  the  siege  of 

f^»^/'t\    Thap^s,  ordered  ships  up  to  the  shore  near  Scifuo's  camp,  and  tbiH 

j^  forced    Scipio   to   fight   while   his    army   was    partly  occupied   in 

fortifying  the  camp.     Yet  Caesar  seemed  unwilling  to  begin,  in  spile 
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of  the  entreaties  of  his  officers.  But  the  soldiers  could  not  be 
restrained.  The  men  on  the  left  wing  forced  the  trumpeter  to  sound 
the  chaige,  and  Caesar,  finding  it  inevitable,  mounted  a  hor^  and, 
giving  the  word  Fflicilaa,  led  it  himself.  luba's  elephants  took 
fright  and  rushed  through  their  own  lines  into  the  camp.  Deprived 
kX  their  expected  support,  the  Mauritanian  cavalry  fled ;  and  the 
Caesarians  with  little  resistance  forced  their  way  into  the  camp,  of  the 
enemy.  A  sally  from  Thapsus  was  repulsed  ;  the  fiigitives  from  the  D^tai  of 
camp  made  for  that  of  luba,  and,  finding  that  also  occupied,  retired  ^^  ""'' 
to  a  hill  and  gave  the  signal  of  surrender  by  dropping  their  arms. 
But  Caesar's  veterans  were  so  infuriated  by  long  restraint,  that  he 
could  not  prevent  them  from  cutting  the  unarmed  crowd  to  pieces,  or 
from  killing  some  of  their  own  officers  who  tried  to  prevent  them. 
He  is  said  to  have  lost  only  fifty  men  ;  the  enemy  50,000  in  killed, 
wounded,  prisoners,  and  missing.  Three  camps  fell  into  his  hands, 
with  many  elephants  and  immense  spoil.  Vergihus  still  held  out  in 
Thapsus,  but  Caesar  did  not  stay  to  attack  him.  Leaving  that  to 
Rebilus  with  three  legions,  and  the  attack  on  Considius  at  Thisdra 
to  On.  Domitius  Calvinus  with  two,  he  started  for  Utica,  occupying 
Uzita  and  Adrumetum  without  resistance. 

The  unarmed  people  of  Utica  had  been  mistrusted  by  Cato  and  Diaih  cf 

forced  to  live  outside  die  walls.     Sdpio's  defeated  cavalry  would  have  ^' '' 

vented  their  fiiry  and  disappointment  on  them,  but  were  beaten  otT  by  jrrf"]' 
clubs  and  stones  ;  even  in  the  town  Cato  and  Faustus  Sulla  had  to 
bribe  them  to  desist  from  pillage.     But  Cato  had  now  made  up  his 
mind  that  his  cause  was  hopeless.      After  talking  cheerfully  on  philo- 
sophy to  a  large  number  of  guests,  and  commending  his  family  to  L. 
Caesar,  he  retired  to  his  bedroom  and  fell  on  his  sword.     The  wound 
was  not  mortal,  and  was  dressed ;  but,  when  left  alone,  he  tore  away 
the  bandages  and  expired.     The  other  leaders  either  made   their 
peace  with   Caesar  or   fdl   in   various   ways.       luba   was    refused 
admittance  to  his  capital  Zama,  and,  retiring  to  a  villa  with  Pelreius, 
the  two  agreed  to  end  their  lives  by  a  duel     luba  killed  Peireiua,  Deaik  <f 
and  then  induced  a  stave  to  stab  bim.     Saburra  was  conquered  and  '"^'^- . 
killed  by  P.  Sittias.     Faustus  Sulla  and  Afranius  soon  after  fell  into  ^^^j' 
Sittius*  hands,  and,  though  spared  by  him,  were  killed  in  a  military  suiia,  and 
riot.     Scipio  tried  to  escape  to  Spain,  to  join  Gnaeus  and  Sextus  MiieUus 
Pompeius,  but  was  intercepted  by  Sittius*  fleet  and  threw  himself  into  ■S'^w- 
the  sea. 

Caesar  confiscated  and  sold    luba's  property,  and  reduced  his  Prmime  of 
kingdfxn    to   the   form    of   a    province    (Numidia),    over    which    he  JVumu/ia 
set  Sallustius  Crispus  as  proconsuL       Vergilius  then    surrendered  "j"^'" 
Thapsus  ;  and  having  punished  or  degraded  other  towns  Caesar  em-     /""'•4°- 
barked  at  Utica  on  the  13th  June  [April],  and  touching  at  Sardinia 
3  c  l.^.OO>^k' 
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and  fining  some  towns  there,  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  25th  Jnly 
[aSth  May]. 
4t>-  He   celebrated  four  triumphs — over   Gaul,  Egypt,   Pontus,  awl 

Caaar's  Numidia,  avoiding  thus  all  reference  to  the  Civil  war,  and  leading  no 
IriKMtlU  I^oinsii  citizen  among  his  captives.  It  was  now  that  most  of  sodi 
legislation  as  he  lived  to  cany  out  was  accomplished.  Tboogb  he 
left  for  Spain  in  December,  the  reform  in  the  CalcndM*,  on  which  he 
had  employed  the  Greek  mathematician  Sosigenes,  gave  him  two 
months  more  than  appears.  The  Roman  year  since  the  time  of  Nnma 
had  consisted  of  12  lunar  months  or  355  days  (leally  354  d.  8  h.  48', 
■  36").  The  solar  year  consists  of  365  days,  S  hrs,  48',  51  J".  The 
error  had  been  accumulating,  in  ajHte  of  intercalations,  and  a  concctiaa 
by  the  decemvirs,  till  it  amounted  to  90  days.  This  was  now  to  end. 
A  month  of  33  days  had  already  been  intercalated  after  February  1 
and  now  67  days  were  added  between  the  last  day  of  Novembrr 
A ytari^  and  the  first  of  December.  The  "last  year  of  disorder,"  a-U.c 
445 f^y-  708  (b,C.  46),  thus  consisted  of  44  s  days,  and  the  first  of  JantBr>- 
^disardir  '"^  i^S^-  45)  was  brought  to  its  true  place  in  the  solar  year.  Caesar 
was  therefore  at  Rome  between  six  and  seven  months.  He  had 
before  his  arrival  been  declared  dictator  for  ten  yean  ;  and  had  been 
granted  censorial  powere  under  the  title  of  pratftetus  ntarum, — with 
other  honours,  some  of  them  usually  appropriated  to  the  gods.  Well 
understanding  that  these  measures  were  the  effect  of  fear  rather  than 
affection,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  disclaiming  any  intention  of 
vengeance.  He  aimed  at  healing  the  wounds  of  the  last  twenty  years 
cf  party  conflict  and  civil  war.  Among  others,  Cicero  was  allowed 
to  return  unharmed  to  Rome  ;  exiles  were  recalled ;  senatorial  rank 
restored  to  others ;  and  the  Senate  allowed  to  recall  even  some  of 
his  most  violent  opponents,  such  as  M.  Marcellus. 
Caetar'i  His  measures,  apparently  passed  now,  included  a  lefbrm  of  the 

kgiilaiion.  judicia  by  excluding  the /rnhfm'aerani,' '  a  sumptuary  law  i^tilatii^ 
cost  of  banquets  and  dress,  and  levying  a  duty  on  foreign  luxuries ; 
a  law  encouraging  marriage  by  granting  certain  privileges  to  bthen ; 
a  law  prohibiting  senators  or  their  sons  from  residing  out  of  Italy  Ibr 
more  than  three  years  except  on  military  service ;  while  farther  to 
encourage  the  residence  of  free  men,  it  was  ordered  that  on  sheep 
farms  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  shepherds  were  to  be  slaves. 
He  wished  also  to  extend  the  eivitas  so  as  to  embrace  all  worthy 
men.  The  Transpadani  had  been  enfranchised  by  him  in  49,  as  wril 
as  the  whole  of  his  favourite  legion  the  Aiauda,  Now  the  citizen- 
ship was  granted  to  physicians  and  all  professors  of  the  liberal  am 
resident  in  Rome ;  and  two  new  colonies,  at  Carthage  and  Corinth, 

'  See  p,  680  (note). 
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were  projected  to  supply  his  veterans  and  others  with  land.  Finally, 
as  a  restraint  upon  ambition  in  the  future,  the  tenure  of  a  praetorial 
province  was  confined  to  one  year,  that  of  a  consular  to  two. 

But  as  a  set  off  to  these  wise  and  libera)  measures,  it  must  be  inferiBritf 
owned  that  there  was  something  in  what  Cicero  alleged,  that  Caesar  BfCaaar's 
cared  little  for  the  character  of  those  whom  he  admitted  to  his  ^^^ 
confidence,  nay,  that  he  seemed  to  prefer  men  of  damaged  reputa- 
tion and  fortunes.     He  was  now  to  experience  the  results  of  such  a  Movemfnii 
choice.      In  49  he  had  left  Baetica  in  charge  of  Q.  Cassius  Longinua,  in  Spain. 
who  had  already  in  $4  gained  an  evil  reputation  there,  and  now  49-46- 
made  himself  so  odious  that   he  was  assassinated    (47).     Caesar 
appointed  C.  Trebonius  in  his  place.     But  the  soldiers  in  Baetica 
were  exasperated  with  Caesar's  governors.      They  expelled  Trebonius, 
and  when  Gnaeus  Pompeius  (elder  son  of  Magnus)  crossed  to  Spain 
front  Africa,  and,  after  Thapsus,  was  joined  by  his  brother  Sextus, 
Attius  Varus,  and  Labienus,  be  was  able  to  collect  thirteen   legions 
and  defeat  C.  Didius,  whom  Caesar  sent  against  him. 

It  was  necessary  that  Caesar  should  go  himself.     As  soon  there-  Caesar  goes 
fore  as  necessary  arrangements  had  been  made  he  started.     He  left  '"  ^P^*"' 
Rome  on  the   3rd  *rf   December   (46),  and  was  back   again   at   the  ^f  ^'' 
beginning  of  the  following  September.     The  struggle  in  which  he 
was  engaged  till  the  17th  of  March  was  a  very  severe  one,  and  there 
were  at  times  disquieting  rumours  as  to  his  defeat.      The  two  armies 
were  almost  wholly  Italian,  though  Bocchus,  one  king  of  Mauritania, 
sent  his  sons  to  Pompey,  and  the  other  king,  Bagouas,  served  with 
Caesar.      The   Pompeians  were  mostly  vetemns,  who,  having  served 
against   Caesar  before,  and  having   been  granted  their  lives,  had  no 
hope  of  pardon.     Caesar's  army  also  consisted  mostly  of  veterans, 
incensed  at  being  called  on  to  light  a  civil  war  again.     There  was 
likely  to  be  little  quarter  given  ;  and,  in  faa,  in  no  part  of  the  civil 
war  was  there  so  much  ruthless  slaughter. 

On  Caesar's  approach  Sext  Pompeius  threw  himself  into  Corduba, 
and   sent  for  aid  to  his  brother  Gnaeus,  who  was  besieging   Ulia. 
Caesar,  not  being  able  to  assault  Corduba  at  once,  recrossed  the  Baetis  Campaign 
and  attacked  Pompey's  magazine,  Ategua  {^Teba\  commanded  by  "  Baeiui:, 
L.  Munatius   Flacctis,  who  had  been  the  head  of  the  opposition  ^'' i 
to  Cassius  Longinus.      The  surrender  of  Ategua  (19th  February) 
brought  many  submissions  to  Caesar ;  and  after  various  minor  en- 
gagements   Gnaeus    Pompeius   finally   encamped  on  a   plain   near 
Munda.     Caesar  followed,  and  on  the  17th  of  March  forced  him  to  Battle  ef 
fight.     The  struggle  on  both  sides  was  desperate.     For  a  long  time  Munda, 
the  two  armies  remained  locked  in  a  deadly  embrace,  hand  to  hand  ^     . 
and  foot  to  foot :  at  one  point  Caesar  barely  saved  a  panic  by  rushing 
to  the  front  himself;  and  it  was  only,  as  it  appears,  from  a  mistaken 
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notion  that  Labienus — who  rode  out  of  the  milie  to  beat  back  a 

charge  of  Bagouas — was  quitting  the  field,  that  the  Pompeians  gave 

,  way  and  fled.     No  quarter  was  given,  and  30,000  are  said  to  have 

been  killed,  Caesar  losing  1000  killed  and  many  wounded.     Gnaeus 

Pompeius  fled  to  Carteia,  there  embarked,  and  set  sail  with  twenty 

ships.     But  he  had  forgotten  to  take  water,  and  when  he  went  on 

shore  for  it  was  surprised  by  DJdiusand  slain  (1  itb  April).    Labienu^ 

Attius,  and  Varus  bad  fellen  in  the  battle  ;  Conluba  was  taken  (Sextus 

Pompeius  escaping) ;  and  the  whole  of  southern  Spain  fell  into  Caesar's 

hands.     Soon  after  the  battle  he  was  joined  by  his  grand-nepbe« 

Octavius,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  who  had  been  prevented  by 

illness  from  accompanying  him.      There  was  still  a  good  deal  to  do 

SetiUminl    before  Caesar  couid  leave  the  country.      He  was  at  Hispalis  at  the 

0/  Baetka     end  of  April,  and  on  the  30th  found  time  to  write  to  Cicero  condoling 

t^jT^ee'"  ^'"^  '*''"  °"  "^  death  of  his  dai^hter.     But  as  he  did  not  arrive  at 

April-         Rome  till  September,  there  is  a  considerable  time  to  be  accounted 

Sept.  4s.      for,  and  it  is  possible  that  Nicolas  of  Damascus  may  be  right  io 

saying,  as  he  alone  does,  that  he  went  to  Carthage  to  settle  certain 

matters   in   regard   to   the   colony   of  70,000  veterans   and   others, 

which  he  had  in  the  previous  year  determined  upon  in  opposition  to 

the  Pompeian  Utica.' 

Hommrs  te         Every  kind  of  honour  had  been  voted  to  him  as  soon  as  the  news 

Catsar.        of  Munda  reached  Rome  (aoth  April)  :  a  supplicatio  for  fifty  days; 

the  dictatorship  for  life ;  the  right  of  being  consul  for  the  next  ten 

years ;  the  entire  control  of  the  treasury ;   and  complete  military 

Shall  authority  by  the  title  of  perpetual  imperator.     He  was,  in  &ct,  in  all 

Caesar  ie     but  name  absolute  king.      The  idea  of  giving  him  this  title  was 

"""*    '   indeed  openly  mooted.     There  were  two  points  in  the  Empire  which 

still  apfteared  to  demand  active  measures  of  defence.     The  Getae 

or  Daci  were  forcing  their  way  over  the  Danube  and  eastward  into 

Pontus ;  the  Parthians  were  again  crossing  the  Euphrates  into  the 

Roman    province  of  Syria.     It  was  known  that  Caesar  wished  to 

undertake  the  campaigns  against  them,  and  his  flatterers  were  not 

slow  to  urge  him  to  do  so,   Cicero  himself  writing  to  advise  it. 

Moreover  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,   one   of  the  XVviri  sacris  facitotdU, 

affirmed  from  the  Sibylline  books  ^  that  the  Parthians  could  only 

'  Nicolas  Ifi.  it-ta)  makes  Oclavlui  nccompiiny  him  there.  A|>Biiisi  his 
stalemenl  is  the  silence  ot  all  olher  aulboriiies.  and  ihe  remark  of  Soeion.  {A»f. 
47),  Nee  est.  opinor,  provincia,  excepts  dumtaxat  Africa  tt  Sardixia.  quam  nan 
adierit.  Bui  we  must  observe  thai  Nicolas  is  Ihe  only  contempoiary  writer  oo 
Auguslus, — Ihe  most  damaging  thing  is  Ihe  want  of  any  hint  of  it  id  Ckero'i 

*  The  original  Siliylline  tracks  had  b 
collected  from  diflerent  place*  (IW.  Ann 
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conquered  by  a  Roman  king,  and  that  he  meant  in  the  next  Tht  Sifyl 
eting'  of  the  Senate  to  propose  that  Caesar  should  have  that  title,  i"^'*' 
not  perhaps  at  Rome,  but  in  the  provinces.'     This  proposition  '^'*''»**'- 
5    put    before   Caesar   in  various   tentative  ways  during  the  six 
inths  that  remained  to  him  of  life.     On  one  occasion,  as  he  was 
Lering'  the  city,  some  officious  partisans  addressed  him  as  rex,  and 
re  answered  by  him  that  they  were  mistaken  in  his  name, — he 
s  not   Rex  but  Caesar.     Again,  some  of  his  statues  were  found 
corated  with  crowns,  and  when  the  tribunes  took  them  off  and 
rested  some  leaders  of  the  mob,  Caesar  showed  his  displeasure  by 
using  the  tribunes  to  be  suspended  from  their  office.     On  the  15th   Tkt 
■bruary,  as  he  sat  on  his  high  seat  watching  the  Lupercalia,  Antony,  i-fpfcalia, 
the  semi-nude  state  of  a  Lupercus,  taking  advantage  of  the  licence  '^ 

the  fi^iival,  put  a  royal  crown  on  his  head,  which  Caesar — - 
iserving  the  feeling  of  the  people — three  times  rejected  amidst 
iplause,  finally  ordering  it  to  be  dedicated  on  the  Capitol  to  the  only 
ng  Jupiter.* 

But  though  the  name,  which  perhaps  Caesar  desired  as  impressing  Canal's 
e   eastern  peoples,  was  thus  rendered  impossible,  he  was  in  effect  f^' 
ng  ;  and  spent  the  last  months  of  his  life  in  royal  schemes  for  f^"- 
ganising  the  Empire  and  beautifying  the  city,      ft  was  at  this  lime, 
)parently,  that  the  lex  lulia  munuipalis  was  passed,  regulating  the 
temal  government  of  Rome  and  municipal  towns,  which  had  been 
rauglited  under  his   directions  while  he  was  in  Spain.^      Measures 
ere  taken  to  enforce  the  sumptuary  law  which,  in  his  absence,  had 
Een  much  neglected ;  *  and  that  bis  law  for  the  yearly  tenure  of  pro- 
incial  office  might  be  observed  the  number  of  praetors  was  raised  to 
xteen,  of  quaestors  to  forty.     He  made  also  large  plans  for  extending  Sxtauion 
le  city.    T\it  pomoeriuin  was  to  take  in  the  Vatican  district,  the  Tiber  i^ihePemo- 
eing  diverted  into  a  great  canal  draining  the  Pomptine  marshes  '"""• 
nd  rejoining  the  true  course  at  the  Milvian  bridge.     The  Campus 
lartius  was  to  be  built  over,  an  open  space  near  the  Vatican  taking 
s    place.     The   architect    had   actually   been    selected ; ''  and  the 
ouscs  purchased  and  pulled  down  for  a  site  of  a  new  theatre,  after- 
wards   completed    by   Augustus    as    the    Tkealrum   MartelI0     An  AW 
nmense  temple  to  Mars  was  to  commemorate  his  victories.     A  new  *■"*'"»>■ 
ienate-house  was  to  be  built,  the  old  Curia,  burnt  in  the  Clodian 
iots,  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  tem{de  of  Felicitas.     Varro  was  to 

>  Appian,  B.  Civ.  il.  no. 

>  The  entiy  in  (he  Fasll  asserted  thai  Antony's  action  was  by  Ihe  "  order 
.r  the  people  "  (Cic.  3  PkU.  %  87). 

*  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  vi.  18.  Il  has  been  in  part  preserred  on  a  bronze  tablet 
□and  near  Heraclea  in  1733.     See  C.  I.  L.  1119.     Bnms,  p.  loi. 

•  ad  Alt.  xiii.  7.  '  ad  AU.  liii.  33,  35.  '  Dio.  xUii.  49. 
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collect  a.  library ;   the  best  jurists  to  codify  the  laws.     The  /an 

Fueinus  was   to  be  drained ;  an  immense  harbour  coastiucted  : 

Ostia ;  a  new  road  made  across  the  Apennines  to  the  coast  of  t( 

Adriatic     A  great  scheme  of  colonisation  was  also  formed,      Besid 

Corinth  (which  was  to  involve  a  canal  through  the  isthmus)  ii 

Foreign        Carth^e,  numerous  veterans,  liberti,  and  others  were  to  be  sctth 

coiaiits.        i„   Narbo,  Aries,   Forum  Julii,    Buthrotum,    Pharos   (AJexandru 

Berytos  (Syria),  and  Heracleia  and  Sinope  on  the  Black  Sea  ;  ai 

Plancus  was  directed  to  found  a  colony  at  Lugdunum,  and  perhaq 

another  in  the  territory  of  the  Rauraci  near  Bftle. 

Prtpara-  Vast  preparations  were  made  for  the  expedition  ^pinst  the  Geo 

tiani/or      ^^^  Patthians.    Six  legions  and  10,000  cavalry  were  sent  overto  e 

Parthian      '^■'^P  "B^)*  ApoUonia,  ready  to  start  in  the  next  spring,  where  Octarin 

exptdiiim.    Caesar's  now  acknowledged  heir,  was  to  study  during  the  winter  ar 

learn  cavalry  exercises.     These  were  to  be  supplemented  by  arcba 

from  Crete,  light  troops  from  Spain  and  Africa,  and  slingen  from  il 

Balearic  Isles,  whileimmensestoresof  arms  were  ordered  at  Demetiii 

and  Magnesia.     The  expedition  was  calculated  to  last  three  year 

and  for  that  period  Caesar  availed  himself  of  his  dictatorial  and  odx 

powers  to  name  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  provincial  governors.     H 

was  consul  with  Antony  for  44,  but  he  meant  to  abdicate  that  ofiif: 

in  favour  of  Doiabella  before  he  departed, — a  measure  resisted  b 

Antony,  who  wished  to  be  in  sole  charge,  and  had  had  experience  i 

Dolabella's  misconduct,  —  while  he  himself  as  dictator  would  bai 

two  magistri  equitum  instead  of  legati,  his    n^hew  Octavius  ao 

his  old  officer  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus. 

Tht  But   [he  conspiracy  was  now  in  active  formation  which   was  1 

coniftracy    p^j  g„  g„j  („  ^  (j,jg      ^^  doubt  it  was  largely  composed  of  n<r 

**'  whose  selfish  views  had  been  baulked  by  Caesar.    The  prime  mow 

in  it,  for  instance,  C.  Cassius,  was   annoyed  at  not   being   uita 

Stmt  praetor  instead  of  M.  Brutus,  who,  though  thus  favoured,  joined  in  ti 

cauia^ii.  conspiracy  from    an   overstrained  notion  of  the  duty  of  slaying 

tyrant      But  there  were  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction.      On  li: 

Tht  return  fmm  Spain  he  bad  again   triumphed,  and  allowed  a  simiU 

i^""tA       honour,    against   all    precedent,    to    Fabius   Maximus  and    Pedie 

This  lime  there  could  be  no  concealment  of  the  &ct  that  the  tritnifl 

was  over  Roman  citizens,  and  one  of  the  tribunes,  Pontius  AqoOa 

had  had  the  course  to  protest  by  refusing  to  rise  when  Caesar's  a. 

passed  him.     The  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  recipients  of  Ih 

public  com,  though  a  righteous  measure  and  a  permanent  relief  n 

the  exchequer,  must  have  made  enemies.     His  nomination  of  cm 

suls,  sometimes  for  a  few  days,  and  practical  nomination  of  othc 

m^strates  by  letters  of  recommendation  to  the   comitia,  showi 

clearly  that  the  consulship  was  to  be  an   honorary  office,  and  lb 
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tther  magistrates  his  ^ents.     His  large  admissions  to  the  Senate  of  Hu  rtta- 
tTOvincials,  freedmen,  and  supporters  of  every  kind  was  really  a  '"""  '"'^ 
»low  to  its  dignity  and  power,  which  he  fiirther  glighted  on  one  "'"""'■ 
tccasion  by  receiving  the  fathers,  when  they  came  to  offer  some  new 
:oniplimentary  votes,  without  rising.     He  lived  in  Rome,  indeed, 
vithout  a  guard  ;  bul  when  he  travelled  in  Italy  he  was  escorted  by 
ibout  3000  men  ;  and  though  dement  and  easily  moved  to  pardon, 
le  seems  at  the  same  time  to  have  had  the  misfortune  of  exciting 
leep  personal   resentment     Nearly  ail  his  UgaU  in  Gaul  turned 
igainst  him  ;  and  there  is  point  In  Julian's  satire,  that  the  one  thing  Penonal 
I^aesar  could  not  do  was  to  make  people  love  him.i      He  had  some  ?»>Art«. 
labits  also  calculated  to  give  offence.     At  the  theatre  or  circus,  and 
;ven  at  the  table  of  bis  friends,  he  showed  his  want  of  interest  in 
vhat  was  going  on  by  reading  and  answering  his   letters ;  and  to 
iome  it  must  have  seemed  offensive  that  the  author  of  a  marriage  law 
ind  a  repressor  of  adultery  should  himself  be  the  subject  of  numerous 
■candals,  and  that  Cleopatra  should  be  living  in  his  house.'     Peihaps 
It  was  impossible  for  a  reformer  of  such  a  mass  of  comiplion  to  escape 
immense  odium ;  and  however  be  may  have  unnecessarily  excited  it, 
:here  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  treachery  of  the  assassins,  many 
af  whom  owed  their  lives  to  Caesar's  clemency,  and  high  office  to  his 

Libels  began  to  be  scattered  about,  and  sentences  to  be  mysleriously  TKe 
insctibed  on  walls  calling  on  Brutus  to  justify  his  name.    The  murder  »'-i^'- 
was  finally  arranged  at  a  supper  in  the  house  of  Cassius,  where  the  '"™"^''- 
principalmembersof  the  conspiracy  met  (14th  March).     It  was  agreed 
(hat  it  must  be  done  at  once,  lest  the  plot,  to  which  more  than  sixty 
wer«  privy,  should  be  betrayed.     There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Senate 
next  day  ;  and  Caesar,  in  spite  of  warnings,  was  accustomed  to  attend 
without  guards.      Antony  was  to  be  detained  by  C.  Trebonius  on 
some  pretext  outside  the  Curia  Pompei  ^  while  the  deed  was  done. 

Caesar  himself  seems  to  have  been  uneasy.      As  he  lay  at  supper  fjrt 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  at  the  house  of  Lepidus  the  conversation  ^orci- 
lurried  on  the  question  as  to  which  kind  of  death  waa  to  be  wished.     He  l^!". 
looked  up  from  his  correspondence,  which  as  usual  he  was  engaged  ^  ,„  ,4, 
upon,  and  said  briefly,  "A  sudden  one."     Still  no  one  deliberately  Stnaie- 
courts  what  was  now  awaiting  him.     He  had  received  hints  couched  A<hu(. 
in  the  guise  of  predictions  ;  his  wife  had  evil  dreams  and  entreated 
him  to  put  off  going  to  the  Senate  ;  meteors  had  been  observed  ;  the 
'  Julian,  CoHviv,  333A. 

CImpalra's  sister  Arsinoe,  who  had   been  brought  \o   Rome  10  grace  Caesar's 
Iriumph.      Bul  the  second  of  the  l»o  leHsrs  seitles  il  in  favour  of  Clcofnirii. 

'  In  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the  Tbtstnim  Pompei.      The  old  Curia  was 
being  removed  for  ihe  temple  of  Keltcitas. 
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omens  were  bad  ;  the  armour  of  Mars  id  the  palace  of  the  PontJlei 
Maximus  fell.  He  was  perhaps  unwell  or  unnerved,  and  decided  on 
to  go.  But  the  Senate  having  met  in  large  numbers,  as  importai:! 
business  was  expected,  was  waiting  for  him ;  and  those  in  the 
secret  were  armed  with  daggers  concealed  by  the  cases  of  their 
styli.  Caesar's  delay  alarmed  them.  Hasty  conferences  were  held, 
and  Oecimus  Brutus  undertook  the  part  of  Judas.  He  went  to 
Caesafs  house,  and  appealed  to  his  pride  not  to  let  it  be  said  thai 
he  failed  to  meet  the  Senate  from  mere  fanciful  causes  and  super- 
stitious fears.  Caesar  was  convinced,  and  rose  to  go  about  1 1  A.11, 
As  he  crossed  the  hall  his  bust  or  statue  fell  and  broke  to  pieces, 
periiaps  overthrown  by  a  friendly  servant  to  warn  him.  As  be  walked 
along  the  street  the  usual  crowd  pressed  round  him  with  pclitioo:^ 
and  one  man  especially  thrust  a  paper  into  his  hand,  begging  him  to 
read  it  at  once,  as  it  concerned  him  ;  but  he  either  did  not  hear  or 
did  not  understand,  and  gave  it  with  others  to  his  attendant. 
Tir  When  he  entered  and  took  his  place  (the  senators  as  usual  ri^ng), 

murder^    those  in  the  secret  crowded  round  him  on  the  pretext  of  supporting 
/(/*"''         Cimber,  who  presented  a  petition  for  the  recall  of  a  brother.      He 
March  44.    <li'l  not  mean  to  grant  it,  and  with  some  anger  at  their  persistence 
turned  from  Cimber,  who  thereupon  clutched  his  toga  with  suet 
eagerness  as  to  drag  it  from  his  neck.      Then  P,  Casca  struck  him 
with  his  dagger.     But  from  nervousness  or  haste  the  blade  did  not 
reach  his  throat,  but   struck   his  shoulder.      Caesar  sprang  up  and 
snatched  at  the  weapon,  crying,  "You  villain,  Casca!  what  do  yoa 
mean  ?  "    But  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  angry  ^ces  and  gleam- 
««J  ffiV  ing  daggers  ;  and  when  among  them  he  saw  M.  Brutus^ — pardoned, 

Ty**  _  .  promoted,  and  loved — he  gave  up  hope,  and  drawing  his  robe  over 
his  foce  fell  pierced  by  more  than  twenty  blades,  aimed  at  him  wtili 
such  violence  and  in  such  confusion  thai  several  of  the  consiHiatore 
were  themselves  wounded.  He  fell  near  the  base  of  P«npe)-'s 
statue,  which  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood.  The  other  senator 
remained  rooted  to  the  spot  with  terror  whilst  this  was  going  on; 
but  when  M.  Brutus  raising  the  bloody  dagger,  and  calling  on  Cicero 
to  witness  that  he  had  freed  Rome,  would  have  addressed  the  house, 
the  senators  rushed  out,  spreading  the  dreadliil  news  among  die 
preople,  though  Cicero  apparently  tried  to  induce  them  to  meet  at 
once  again  in  the  Capitol.^ 
Tkt  Antony  and  Lepidus,  fearing  that  they  might  share  the  same  &te, 

""^i*!      hastily  concealed  themselves  in  the  houses  of  JTiends.     But  the  con- 
^atitol.        spirators  marched  through  the  streets  loudly  ptoclaltning  thdr  deed, 
and  calling  on  all  lovers  of  freedom  to  join  them.     They  expected  10 
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b«  greeted  as  saviours  of  the  commonwealth  ;  but  though  one  or  two  44. 
did  join  their  train,  wishing  to  sha.re  in  the  credit  of  a  deed  in  which 
they  had  had  no  part,  the  general  aspect  of  the  people,  who  hastily 
closed  their  shops  or  withdrew  into  their  houses,  was  so  far  from 
encouraging  that  they  retired  to  the  Capitol,  on  the  pretence  of 
ofTering  thanks  to  the  gods,  accompanied  by  gladiators  whom  Dec. 
Brutus  bad  had  ready  near  the  Curia  Pompeii  on  pretence  of  some 
exhibition. 

The  corpse  of  the  murdered  dictator  was  carried  in  a  covered 
litter  by  his  servants  through  the  streets  to  his  house  in  the  Forum. 
The  curtains  waved  backwards  and  forwards,  showing  the  ghastly 
body  with  its  thirty-six  wounds,  and  the  hands  swung  loose  as  the 
litter  moved.  The  sight  caused  a  tempest  of  lamentation  from  the 
excited  crowd  in  the  street,  and  from  those  who  watched  from  door- 
steps and  housetops.  It  was  plain  that  the  temper  of  the  people 
could  not  be  trusted.  But  it  was  resolved  to  make  one  more  attempt 
lo  gXiSi  them.  Escorted  by  their  gladiators,  the  chief  conspirators  Sftahei  ^ 
descended  into  the  Forum,  and  M.  Brutus  made  a  spieech  from  the  ^-  Bruhii 
Rostra,  which  was  listened  to  quietly,  as  it  dwelt  rather  on  (he  high  '"'"^'""''■ 
patriotic  motives  of  the  assassins  than  on  the  demerits  of  Caesar ; 
but  when  Cinna  followed  with  a  vehement  attack  on  Caesar's 
character,  there  was  such  a  threatening  exhibition  of  feeling  that  the 
assassins  retired  again  to  the  Capitol,  and  fortified  themselves  there 
during  the  night 

Meanwhile  Antony  recovered  his  courage,  and  appeared  again  in  Nepai- 
consular   state.      Lepidus  brought   troops   into   the   Forum   to   keep  "'"'"  "*'* 
order,  and  Dolabella  assumed  the  consular  robes  and  lictors,  in  spile  of 
the  doubt  as  to  his  election.'      Negotiations  went  on  during  the  next 
day,  and  on  the  17th  (Liieralia),  at  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  in  the  Mating^ 
temple   of  Tellus,   close   to  Antony's   house,   Antony,  who   had   got  '**  SettaU 
possession  of  Caesar's  memoranda  and  other  state  papers,  as  well  as  "J^iT  'V 
the  treasury,  made  a  conciliatory  speech,  agreeing  that  no  decree  of 
Caesar's  not  published  before  the  ides  of  March  should  be  held  to  be 
in  force,  and   that   the  dictatorship  should  be   declared   unconstitu- 
tional*    In   return,  Cicero,  who  came  forward  with  great  vigour, 
proposed  an  amnesty,  and  some  alteration  in  the  provinces  assigned 

'  Because  whilxl  it  was  going  od  Antony  allempled  10  invalidate  ll  by  an 

oiauntiatia  (Ctcero,  a  PAil.  g  Sa). 

'  Cicero,  1  Pkii.  3  ;  a  Phil.  91.  The  measure  at  first  was  only  a  resolution 
of  the  Senate,  but  was  afterwards  embodied  in  a  Law  (CIc.  5  PhiL  %  10 ;  Dio 
Cajs.  xliv.  ji).  Some  difficulty  has  been  made  on  the  subject,  because  the 
dictatorsbip  was  ofTered  lo  Augustus.  But  v.hal  had  been  ahoiisbed  by  a  i!ur 
might  be  nsiored  by  a  Uz.  wbich  no  doubt  would  then  have  been  easily  carried. 
Moreover,  Augustus  declined  it  on  the  ground  Ihal  ll  was  illegal  [Mimim. 
AHcyr.  S.  6  :  Suet.  Aug,  5a). 
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to  Brutus  and  Cassius  was  made,  which  thejr,  however,  afteraanb 
declined  to  accept.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Antonj  fa- 
having  prevented  a  civil  war ;  Caesar's  acta  wei«  confinned,  and  i 
public  funeral  was  ordered  for  his  body.  Thereupon  Antoay  gave  hit 
son  as  a  hostage  to  the  conspirators,  they  left  tlw  Capitol,  and  wen 
entertained  that  evening  by  him  and  Lcpidus  at  supper. 

It  seemed  for  the  moment  as  if  the  revolution  were  at  an  end. 
and  the  old  forms  of  the  republic  restored  to  real  life  :  that,  as  Cicen 
expressed  it,  the  regnum  was  abolished  with  the  death  of  the  m. 
In  reality  it  was  the  beginning  of  twelve  years  of  confii^on,  blood- 
shed,  and  dissolution,  only  to  be  ended  by  the  establishment  on  i 
sounder  and  more  permanent  footing  of  the  aniociacy  which  seemed 
to  have  received  its  death-blow. 

AUTHORITIRS. — Catsar.Beil.  Oi-.i.-iii.  Btllum  AUxaiidriiiiim .-  AfricoMmi; 
Hi^attieitt  {of  uncertain  aiuborship,  bat  probably  contempoiair).  Ocodi 
CerrafomUHa.  Appian,  BtIL  Civ.  iL  c.  3.  30-154.  Plutanzh,  Lioii  if  Btmpa, 
Caesar,  Cicero,  Brutus,  Antony.  Uvy,  Ep.  109-116.  Dio  Caisius,  KlL-iln. 
Velleius,  ii.  48-58.     Lucan's  Pkarsalia.     Suetonius,  Caaar. 
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THE    SECOND   TRIUMVIRATE   AND   END   OF  THE  CIVIL  WARS 

itony  and  the  atla  ofCarsa-i — Popular  Teeting  against  the  assassJDS — Change  in 
t.he  provincial  airangements  of  Caesar — M.  Brutus  and  C,  Cassius  resist — 
Arrival  of  C  Oclavius  [Ma;} — His  disputes  wilh  Antony — He  enr^  a  legion 
of  veterans — Antony  mode  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  43,  besiegea  Dec 
Brulus  in  Molina  (44) — Decrees  at  Senate  against  Antony — Battle  near 
Mutina — Antony  in  Gaul,  joined  by  Lepidos,  PcikJ,  and  Planctis — Death  of 
Decinras  Brutus — Octavius  (now  C,  Caesar  Octavianus)  comes  10  Rome  and 
is  elected  consul  (19th  Augost) — Makes  terms  witb  Antony — The  Triumvirate 
—  The  proscriptiona  and  death  of  Cicero  (43) — M.  Brutus  and  C.  Cassias  in 
Macedonia  and  Syria — Sext.  Pompeius  in  Sicily — Battles  oC  Philippi — Death 
of  Bnilus  and  Cassius — Division  of  the  Provinces  (4a) — L,  Anionius  and  the 
uege  of  Perusia — M.  Antonius  and  Cleopatra — Disputes  between  Caesar  and 
Antony — Peace  of  Bmndisium  (40)— Peace  of  Miseoum  wilh  Sext.  Pompeius  ^^ 

(39) — Defeat  and  death  of  Pompeius  (36-35)— Lepidus  deprived  of  power  (35)  ^^^ 

Antonius  in  ihc  East— Wars  in   Panhia  and  Armenia  (38-36) — Cleopatra's  ^^^ 

renewed  influence  (36-33) — Battle  of  Actium  (31} — Death  of  Antony  and  ^^| 

Cleopatra  (3o)^Egypt  a  PKOViNCE>~The  new  constitution — Literature  at  ^^| 

the  end  of  the  Republic — New  buildings  begun  at  Rome. 

'he  confirmation  of  Caesar's  acia  gave  Antony  an   opportunity  of  Aniony't 
ecuring  enonnous  powers,  atid  soon  made  it  plain  that  rejoicing  on  "'''"^ 
he  part  of  the  Optimates  was  premature.     It  was  left  to  the  consuls  „J'^„'/- 
a  decide  what  these  acta  were, — with  the  help  indeed  of  a  committee,   catsar. 
'hich  however  seems  not  to  have  met, — and  Antony,  who  had  got 
Caesar's  papers  from  his  widow,  was  able  to  carry  on  the  adminis- 
ration  for  a  time  unchecked.      He  conciliated  Lepidus  by  consenting 
o  his  election  as  pontifex  maximus,  and  Dolabella  by  allowing  him 
o  take  up  the  consulship  with  the  reversion  of  the  province  of 
lyria ;  he  obtained  the  disposal  of  a  vast  sum  of  money  deposited 
ly  Caesar  in  the  temple  of  Ops ;  and  was  encouraged  to  neglect 
he  opposition  by  the  evidence  of  popular  feeling.     His  laudatio  at 
he  public  funeral  voted  by  the  Senate  had  roused  such  a  tempest  of 
ndignation  that  the  people  burnt  the  body  in  the  Forum,  and  selling    . 
irands  from   the  pile  were  with  diffictilty  prevented  from  firing  the 
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houses  of  the  murderers.  C.  Helvius  Cinna,  poet  aitd  tribune,  w2t 
torn  to  pieces  in  mistake  for  Cornelius  Cinna  the  assassin  ;  aad 
when  this  popular  feeling  was  increased  by  tbe  publication  o(| 
Caesar's  will,  under  which  alt  citizens  benefited,  it  was  no  loogtr 
possible  for  the  assassins  to  remain  in  Rome,  and  Bnitus  was  relieved  I 
on  Antony's  motion  in  the  Senate,  from  tbe  law  preventing  a  praetor  I 
arbanus  ftom  being  more  than  ten  days  absent.  He  and  Cassim  ! 
retired  to  Antium  waiting  for  the  tide  to  turn  :  and  meanwhile  Antony  i 
sought,  by  reamuigement  of  tbe  provinces,  by  conciliation  of  indi- 
viduals or  states,  and  by  securing  the  command  of  the  troops  b 
camp  in  Macedonia,  to  strengthen  his  position.  He  spoke  respectfuD;  | 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius  and  the  rest,  and  absolute  disorder  on  the  pan 
of  the  angry  people  be  and  Dotabella  did  check.  A  man  win  | 
claimed  to  be  the  grandson  of  Marius,  and  so  a  connexion  ot , 
Caesar's,  had  signalised  this  claim  by  setting  up  a  column  on  the  spa; 
on  which  his  body  was  burnt ;  and  it  became  the  rendexvons  d 
Caesarians  and  the  scene  of  frequent  riots,  until  Aotony  (early  in 
April)  executed  some  of  the  rioters,  the  pseudo- Marius  among  them ; 
and  later  on  Dolabella  pulled  down  the  column  and  executed  nwn 
rioters.^  Still  the  arrangements  made  by  Caesar  for  tbe  consulship 
and  the  provinces  had  included  many  of  the  very  men  now  odious  fix 
his  murder ;  and  they  were  not  ashamed  to  claim  their  rights  in  virtue 
of  the  tu/a  of  the  very  man  whom  they  had  killed  for  "  tyianny." 

For  43  the  consuls  were  to  be  Aulus  Hirtius,  one  of  Caesar's 
officers  in  Gaul,  and  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  who  had  already  governed 
Bithynia  and  Gallia  Cisalpina :  for  42  Decimus  Brutus,  meanwhile 
governor  of  Cisalpine   Gaul ;  and   L.  Munatius   Plancus,  meanwhik 
governor  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  exclusive  of  the  "  Province." 
,         Syria,  where  there  was  a  mutiny  on  foot  under  Caecilius  Bassus, 
Pompeian,*  was  to  be  held  by  C  Cassius  Longinus ;  Africa  by  Q, 
*^      Comilicius ;    Gallia    Narbonensis   and    Hispania   Superior  by   M. 
Cottar.        Aemiiius  Lepidus ;  Hispania  Ulterior  by  C.  Asinius  Pollio ;  Mace- 
donia by  M.  Junius   Brutus;    Sicily  by  A.  Pompeius  Bithynicos ; 
Asia  by  C.  Trebonius ;    Bithynia  by  U  TuUius  Cimber.     Fire  of 
these  twelve  men  were  among  Caesar's  assassins.*     Of  the  five,  Tie- 

'  Tbis  praender  seems  to  have  been  reall;  >  merinuy  surgeon  nwnsl 
Amalias  or  Herophilux.  He  had  tried  to  get  recognition  bom  OcMrim  and 
othen  of  the  lamily  (s«  Nicolas  Dam.  14,  Cic.  ad  Atl.  lii.  49  ;  ai.  6,  S  :  I 
Fhil.  B  S  ;  a  Phit.  g  107.     Valer,  Max.  91,  15.  a  ;  Aj^ian,  B.Civ.  iii.  a.  %\ 

'  Q.  Caecilhis  Bassui  escapixl  Irom  Phai^salui  10  Syria,  and  bdng  tbere  fkatA 
by  others  induced  Ihe  soldiers  or  the  governor  Sex.  Julius  Caesar  10  mmder  bits. 
He  took  the  title  of  praetor  {46).   and  li»  Lbree  ycais  maintaJoed   himself  in 

■  1.  Cimber  (Bithynia}.  C.  Trebonius  (Alia),  C.  Cassias  ^Sjrria).  M.  BraMs 
(Macedoaia),  Dec  Brutus  (Gallia  Ciulpina). 
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boaius,  Cimber,  and  Decimus  Brutus,  who  were  not  detained  by  office,  Thi 
seem  at  once  to  have  gone  to  their  provinces.  But  M.  Brutus  and  ai$assi'is 
C  Cassius,  being  praetors,  would  not  naturally  go  till  the  end  of  the  1^*^ 
year  ;  and  Antony  soon  showed  that  he  did  not  mean  lo  allow  them  ^^ 
to  lake  quiet  possession.  Early  in  April  he  had  let  Decimus  Brutus 
know  that  he  could  not  propose  in  the  Senate  the  confirmation  of 
the  provinces  of  M.  Brutus  and  C.  Cassius,  owing  to  the  anger  of 
people  and  veterans.'  And  in  June,  after  several  different  proposals, 
be  carried  a  law  granting  Gallia  Cisalpina  to  himself  in  43,  Syria 
to  Dolabella,  Macedonia  lo  his  brother  Gaius  Antonius,  the  piaetor. 
As  a  compromise,  and  as  a  means  of  getting  them  out  of  the  way,  M. 
Brutus  and  C.  Cassius  were  to  have  iegationes,  the  one  in  Asia  and 
the  other  in  Sicily,  to  superintend  the  com  supply.^  This  they 
scornfully  rejected,  and  set  to  work  collecting  ships  and  men  to 
secure  the  provinces  Ihey  regarded  as  theirs  by  right.  Civil  war  in 
many  places  seemed  imminent.  Gaius  Antonius  went  to  Macedonia, 
vrhich  he  was  to  govern  in  the  following  year,  to  send  over  the  legions 
with  which  Marcus  meant  in  43  to  expel  Decimus  Brutus  from  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  Dolabella  hurried  off  before  the  end  of  his  consulship  to 
wrest  Syria  fi^m  Cassius,  who  had  arrived  there  before  him.  M.  Brutus 
leaving  Italy  with  Cassius,  and  pianing  from  him  at  Athens,  spent  the 
autumn  there  in  preparing  to  oust  Gaius  Antonius  from  Macedonia. 

The  constitutionalists,  now  led  by  Cicero,  who  since  the  Ides  of  Antmys 
March  had  thrown  himself  into  politics  with  immense  vigour, —  "*  '^ 
viewed  the  proceedings  of  Antony  wiih  increasing  alarm  and  dislike.  l^^Jk 
By  means  of  Caesar's  pa.pers,  in  which  bis  enemies  declared  that  he  ^^ 

found  whatever  he  wished,  he  lavished  immunities  on  towns  and 
peoples,  restitutions  of  exiles,  grants  of  lands,  and  privileges  of  all 
description  ;  and  is  accused  of  using  the  treasure  which  fell  into  his 
bands  to  relieve  himself  of  an  enormous  burden  of  debt.      He  had  a 
large  body-guard  of  soldiers.     Through  his  brother  Lucius,  who  was 
a   tribune,  he  gratified   the   veterans,  whom   he  frequently  visited  in 
their  settlements,  by  an  agrarian  law,  and  by  adding  a  third  decaria 
to  the  juries  to  consist  of  those  who  had  served  as  centurions.      To 
secure  a  longer  hold  on  power  he  abrogated  Caesar's  law  limiting  the 
tenure  of  the   provinces.      He   had   also   outbid   the   Ciceronians  in  Hiideal- 
regard  to  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  since  the  battle  of   Munda  had  ''/■'  *"'* 
collerted  a  considerable  force  in  Spain.     Cicero  had  looked  to  his  p^^j^, 
certain  enmity  to  Antony  as  a  security  for  their  interests  in  the  west ; 
but  Antony  now  secured  his  alliance  by  agreeing  to  his  restitution  to 
his  &tber's  property.^     It  was  clear  that  Antony  meant  to  be  as 

'  LetierofDec,  BraioE  in  Cic  Fam.  xi.  i.  >  Cicero,  ad  All.  xv.  9-11. 

•  Sen.  Pompsius  conq»;ercd  Asinius  Pollio  in  farlher  Spain,  but  yielded  lo 
the  persuasions  of  Lepidus,  who  went  lo  visit  him  (Dio.  xlr,  10). 
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powerful  as  Caesar,  and  that  the  crittK  of  the  Ides  of  Manii  had 
not  restored  the  constitutioit. 

The  situation  was  brther  complicated  by  the  intervention  of  the 
dictator's  great-nephew,  the  young  Gains  Octavitis.  He  was  the 
son  of  Gaius  Octavios  Rufus,  once  propraetor  of  Macedotiia,  and 
Atia,  daughter  of  M.  Atius  Balbus  and  lulia,  sister  of  lulius  Caesar. 
He  had  been  treated  for  some  years  as  his  gieat'Uude's  heir  pre- 
sumptive. On  taking  the  toga  ■uirilis  in  4S  he  had  at  onc«  been 
elected  a  pontifex  in  succession  to  Ahenobarbus,  killed  at  Pbarsalns. 
His  health,  or  his  mother's  timidity,  prevented  bis  accosipanyii^ 
Caesar  to  Africa  in  47-46,  but  he  took  part  in  the  triumphs  of  46,  and 
had  afterwards  been  put  in  charge  of  some  minor  official  duties. 
Though  he  was  again  prevented  by  illness  from  accompanying 
Caesar  to  Spain  at  the  end  of  46,  he  joined  him  there  in  45,  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Munda  ;  accompanied  him  to  Carthage  ;  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  was  named  one  of  Caesar's  two  irtagittri  eguHnm 
for  the  Parthian  expedition.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  sent  to 
Apollonia,  with  Maecenas,  Agrippa,  and  other  friends,  to  pursue  his 
studies,  and  to  leam  military  duties  with  some  of  the  cavalry  from 
the  camp.  Here  he  was  informed  by  a  letter  firom  his  motber  ni 
the  murder  of  Caesar.  He  did  not  know  to  what  extent  he  was  his 
uncle's  heir  ;  but  he  detenuioed  at  once  to  return  to  Italy,  and  reached 
the  villa  of  his  step-bther,  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  near  Naples,  ob  the 
16th  of  April.  He  had  declined  offers  of  help  from  the  army  in  Mace- 
donia, but  came  with  a  steady  resolve  to  avenge  his  uncle ;  and, 
when  he  knew  that  he  was  his  heir  and  adopted  son,  he  determined 
to  accept  the  inheritance  with  all  its  conseqaences.  Proceeding  to 
Rome  he  cautiously  felt  his  way,  for  the  present  concealing  all 
intentions  of  revenge,  and  only  letting  it  be  known  that  he  wooM 
carry  out  his  "  father's  "  will.  The  legacies  to  the  citizens  were  paid, 
the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  dedicated  by  the  dictator,  finished,  and 
the  games  vowed  by  luhus  with  it  given.  From  the  first  he  found 
himself  slighted  and  thivarted  by  Anttmy.  He  had  great  difficuttr 
in  getting  possession  of  his  tmcle's  money,  Antony  claiming  much  of 
it  as  public  property ;  the  passing  of  a  Ux  curiata  for  his  fbnnaJ 
adoption  into  the  lulian  gens  was  vetoed  by  a  Tribune  (probaUy  L 
Antonius) ;  and  when  as  an  alternative  he  sought  to  be  himself  elected 
tribune  in  place  of  Helvius  Cinna,  the  patriciate  conferred  on  him  by  : 
his  uncle,  or  perhaps  his  age,  was  held  to  barhis  wish.  Thus  checked 
he  appealed  to  the  veterans  planted  in  various  parts  of  Campania ; 
and  Antony  in  alarm  came  to  some  terms  with  him,  whereby  be 
obtained  a  large  part  of  his  uncle's  property,  and  the  opposition  u 
his  acting  as  his  heir  was  withdrawn,  though  the  (brmal  adoplioc 
was  not  completed  until  after  the  war  of  Mutina.  HenceibnlL, 
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however,  be  is  known  by  his  uncle's  name,^  and  by  such  we  may 
speak  of  him. 

He  was  in  a  position  of  great  delicacy.     As  the  friend  of  his  Diffitult 
uncle  and  the  vindicator  of  his  reputation,  he  must  have  felt  bound  ^"'^  ' 
to  support  Antony  and  oppose  the  Ciceronians.     On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  no  intention  of  allowing  Antony  to  use  Caesar's  name  to  obtain 
absolute  power  and  render  his  own  position  insecure.     Yet  while,  to 
protect  himself,  he  held  communication  with  Cicero  and  the  con- 
stitutionalists, he  was  well  aware  that  they  regarded  him  only  as  a 
means  of  opposing  Antony,  and  would  turn  on  him  as  soon  as  they 
bad  got  rid  of  that  dangerous  enemy.     While  keeping  up,  therefore,  a 
semblance  of  respect  for  Antony  as  consul,  he  was  consulting  with 
Cicero  and  providing  for  his  own  safety.     He  was  even  accused  of 
hiring  assassins  to  kill  the  consul  as  he  was  about  to  start  for  Brun' 
dtsium  in  October,  to  meet  the  legions  brought  from  Macedonia.' 
With  these  legions  some  believed  that  Antony  meant  to  come  to 
Rome  and  cany  alt  his  measures  hy  force,     Caesar,  on  this  pretext, 
enrolled  soldiers  on  his  own  account  among  the  veterans  in  Cam-  f/i  ttrali 
pania  and  Samnium ;    and  by  offering  a  liberal  bounty  bad  3000  "  I'Sii"- 
men  under  arms  before  the  end  of  November.      He  professed  to  be 
acting  for  the  protection,  and  under  the  authority,  of  the  Senate, 
though  in  reality  he  had  no  authority  and  no  ofhcial  position.     He 
also  sent  agents  to  win  over  the  four  legions  at  Bnindisium,  where 
Antony  had  been  met  with  signs  of  mutiny,  which  he  repressed  with 
great  severity.     In  this  Caesar  was  so  successful  that  two  of  the  four 
legkMis,   the    4th    and    the    Martia,   instead    of  proceeding   by   the  Aniany 
coast  to  await  Antony  at  Ariminum,  turned  off  the  road  and  came  "ttms  la 
to  AJba  Facentia ;  and  the  legates  of  Antony,  who  meanwhile  had     '^'      . 
returned  to  Rome  along  the  Appian  Way  with  a  strong  guard,  were  ^y^^ 
repelled  from  the  vails  with  stones. 

Tte  two  antagonists  were  now  at  the  head  of  forces  in  Italy : 
Antony  at  Rome,  Caesar  at  Capua.     Antony  met  the  Senate  on  the 
38th  of  November  ;  but  did  not,  as  was  expected,  demand  a  decree 
declaring  Caesar  a  hostit.     He  brought  forward  some  fomial  busi- 
ness, among  other  things  a  wrtitio  for  the  provinces,  by  which  Gaim 
Macnftkia  fell  to  his  brother  Gains.     The  edict  summoning  the  '^oto^i" 
meeting  had  contained  severe  reflections  on  Caesar;  but  the  evident  'u'"j!/„,- 
animus  of  the  senators,  or  the  growing  power  of  Caesar,  or  the 

'  Octavins.  as  soon  as  be  knew  of  bis  uncle's  wili,  took  the  name  of  Gaius 

inlius  Caesar  Ociavkniu.  and  is  henceforlh  known  as  Catsrir.  But  there  was  at 
fiisl  some  hesitation  in  his  family  as  to  so  addressing  hiiD  (Cicero,  ad  Ati.  xiv.  la). 
*  Suetonius,  Aug.  10.  Cicero  Iielieved  it,  though  most  people  ttioughl  it  a 
trick  of  Antony's  to  discredit  him  (ad  Fam.  xii.  33).  Neither  Plutarch  nor  Appian 
[ecnis  to  bdleve  il  {Anion,  xvi.  :  B.  Civ.  iii.  39), 
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^.  defection  of  the  two  legions,  caused  him  to  alter  his  plans.      Instead 

of  stopping  in  Rome  till  May  (43)  he  withdrew  lirst  to  Tibur,  and,  being 
M.  there  supported  by  fresh  levies  and  partisans,  joined  his  forces  ai 

Anumiia  Afimlniun  at  the  beginning  of  December.  His  purpose  «ras  to  qeci 
^/^f.  Decimus  Brutus  from  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  and  be  reckoned  on  lb" 
„aM.  support  of  Lepidus  Irom  Narbonensis,  Asinius  Pollio  Irom  &Ttbei 

Spain,  Plancus  from  farther  Gaul. 

Antony  once  gone,  his  enemies  took  courage.     Cicero  in  Aogos 
had  despaired  of  the  republic,  and  had  set  out  with  a  libet^  Ugati^ 
from    Dolabella   for   Greece.       He   had   returned  from    Rhegium 
because   he   had   heard   that   Antony   was   using   more   conciliatiH] 
and  Sept.      language,  but  on  the  2nd  of  September  had  been  goaded  by  Antony'! 
p*v"'-       attacks  to  declare  the  grievances  of  his  party  in  a  speech  known  as  tlw 
'  '//"■■     (jjst  Philippic.     This  drew  a  bitter  answer  from  Antony  on  the  1 8ti, 
to  which  he  had  replied  in  the  venomous  pamplilet  known   as  the 
second  Philippic.     No  compromise  was  possible  after   that.      And 
Dara  if     now  an  edict  sent  by  Decimus  Brutus  to  Rome  from  Gallia  Cisal- 
tht  ii)tk        pina,  forbidding  any  one  with  imperium  to  enter  his  province,  drew 
Dee.  44.       from  the   Senate  what  was  practically  a  declaration   of  war   in   the 
3'^      .      shape  of  a  resolution,  to  be  moved  on  the  i  st  of  January  by  the  new 
'"ff-     consuls  C.  Pansa  and  AuL  Hirtius,  adopting  the  claims  of  Deciinus 
Brutus  and  others  in  possession  of  provinces,  and  approving'  the 
action  of  Caesar  and  of  the  two  legions  which  had  joined  him. 
43-  Cesi.  When   the    Senate   met  on   the    1st   of  January,    Caesar    was 

CfliW  already   on   bis   way  to   Gaul   with   the   two    legions    from    Alba 

Pan"  Fucentia,  and  the  third  which  he  had  enrolled  himself;  and  Antony 
Avlui  was  already  besieging  Decimus  Brutus  at  Mutiita.  After  seveiaJ 
Hiriiui.  days*  debate  it  was  resolved  to  give  Caesar  a  distinct  position  as 
pro-praetor ;  to  send  Hirtius  to  the  seat  of  war  with  two  l^ions 
(the  3rd  and  35th,  which  had  volunteered)  ;  but  at  the  same  tune  la 
send  three  legates  to  Antony  to  announce  to  him  the  decision  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  peacefiil  solution.  Antony's  demands  in 
answer  were  held  to  be  impossible.  He  was  wiUing  to  accept 
Gallia  Comata  instead  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  with  six  legions,  for  five 
years,  or  for  so  long  as  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  consuls  or  pro- 
consuls, on  condition  that  all  his  acta  were  confirmed,  including  his 
dealing  with  the  treasure  in  the  temple  of  Ops,  the  assignments  made 
under  his  agrarian  law,  and  his  judicial  law.  The  Senate  in  reply 
voted  that  there  was  a  tumultus;  that  Lepidus  and  Plancus  should 
be  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  state ;  and  that  the  suppression  of 
the  tumullus  should  be  entrusted  to  the  consuls  and  Caesar.  Lastly, 
an  indemnity  was  offered  to  all  soldiers  serving  with  Antony  who 
quitted  him  before  the  Ides  of  March.  Cicero  was  for  more  extreme 
;  for  acknowledging  a  "  war,"  and  for  proclaiming  Antony  a 
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hoslis.     But  the  consulares  in  the  Senate  were  more  timid  or  cautious, 
ind  Antony's  name  was  omitted. 

From  the  latter  part  of  February  till  the  1 51h  of  April  the  armies 
af  the  Republic  were  watching  Antony,  who  held  places  on  both  sides 
of  Mutina  along  the  via  v^ewoVia— Rhegium  Lepidi  and  Parma  on 
tlie  west,  Bononia  on  the  east — while  Hirtius  was  at  Clatema,  eleven 
miles   east,  of  Bononia,  and   Caesar  at   Forum  Comelii,  nine  miles 
farther  east.     The  Ciceronians  were  vainly  expecting  Decimus  Brutus 
to  break  out  from  Mutina,  and  deliberating  on  the  necessity  of  sum- 
moning M.    Brutus  and  his  army  from   Macedonia.     But  though 
some   skirmishing   took  place,  nothing  decisive  occurred  till  the  1 5th 
of  April.      On  the  evening  of  the  1 4th  Pansa  had  arrived  at  Bononia 
with  another  consular  army.     An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Antony  to 
intercept  the  advance  of  the  combined  armies  half-way  between 
Bononia  and   Mutina,  though  at  first  successful,  was  finally  defeated  BattU  at 
with  great  toss ;  and  on  the  next  day  his  camp  was  all  but  stormed  Forum 
by  Caesar  and   Hirtius.     The  latter,  however,   was  killed  in  the  J^  ,7"" 
struggle,  and  his  death  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Pansa,  who  had  Vnnri-D) 
been  wounded   in   the   engagement   of  the   1 5th.      But   Antony  had  istli  April 
suffered  so  severely  that  he  broke  up  the  siege  of  Mutina,  retreated  43- 
along  the  viA  Aemilia;  reached  Vada  Sabbata  by  the  pass  between  Death  if 
the  Apennines    and    the   Maritime   Alps  ;    and   being   there  joined  '*^  consvli 
by  a  reinforcement   under   the   praetor  Ventidius,^  entered    Gaul,  ij^^\'g„^ 
hoping    to    be   joined    by   Lepidus    and    Plancus.      These    men    in  pama. 
their  despatches  had  been' loud  in  expressions  of  fidelity  to  the  Senate,  Antonfi 
but  did  in  fact  presently  join  him — Lepidus  on  the  29th  of  May,  retreat  into 
Plancus  later  in  the  summer.     Decimus  Brutus  had  followed  Antony  OalUa 
two  days  after  he  left   Mutina  ;  but  Caesar  refused  to  join   in   the     J^""' 
pursuit,  or  to  allow  him  any  of  his   legions  1    and    Brutus  did  not 
venture  to  Vada  Sabbata.     His  despatches  up  to  the  3rd  of  June  f^*^" 
show  him  to  be  intending  to  enter  Gaul  by  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  ptancus. 
Bernard,  in  hopes  of  a  junction  with  Plancus.     This  towards  the  end 
of  June  he  eflecied  ;  but  when  Plancus  joined  Antony  and  Lepidus, 
he  was  obliged  to  recross  the  Alps,  and  endeavour  to  reach  Ravenna  Death  of 
in  order  to  join  M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia.     From  this  he  was  cut  off  Dicimus 
by  the  advance  of  Caesar.     His  army  dispersed,  and  he  endeavoured  ^™^''' 
to  reach  the  Rhine  ;  but  was  eventually  captured  and  put  to  death  by  "    ""'  ^ 
a  chief  of  the  Sequani,  acting  imder  orders  from  Antony.  , 

*  r.  Ventidius  Bassus  of  Senium  was  said  to  have  been  brought  a  captive  to 
Rome  in  the  Social  vrtii.  He  hud  served  Caesar  in  Gaul  and  been  nominated 
by  him  praeior  for  43.  In  virtue  of  ins  office  and  of  tlie  special  decree  of  the 
Senate  he  enioHed  a  It^ion  and  marched  to  Potenlia,  bul  instead  of  proceeding 
10  Mutina  turned  off.  and  by  a  forced  march  across  the  Apennines  joined 
Antony  at  Vada  SBt>bata. 

3D 
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Meanwhile  Caesar  had  secured  himself  at  Rome.     The  deftat 
and  flight  of  Antony  left  him  in  a  freculiar  position.     The  CiccroniaD 
party  in  the  Senate  might  feel  that  ihey  no  longer  needed  him.  ; 
They  were  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.     Dob-  I 
bella,  after  treacherously  murdering  C.  Trebonius  in  A»a,  had  been  | 
C.  Cassius   defeated  by  Cassius  at  Laodicea  and  driven  to  commit  snidde,  and 
IS  Syria.      Cassius  was   in  Undisputed  possession  of  Syria.      In   December  44 
it.  Brutus    M.  Brutus,  having  collected  a  considerable  force  in  Greece,  took  over 
'"  ^o™-      Macedonia  from   Q,    Hortensius  at   Demctrias,  advanced  to   Dyi- 
rachium,    and    in    the    spring    of    43    captured    C.    Antonios    neai- 
Buthrotum.     One  decree  of  the  Senate  in  the  month  of  April  added 
lllyricum  to  the  province  of  Brutus,  and  another  committed  the 
defence  of  the  Empire  east  of  the  Adriatic  to  Brutus  and  Cassias 
jointly.     Encouraged  by  these  circumstances,  the  Senate  soon  showed 
that  they  meant  to  dispense  with  Caesar.     On  the  news  erf'  the  battle 
Tke  Snail  of  the  tsth,  the  complimentary  decrees  passed  conveyed  no  special 
slight  honour  to  him,  and   the  messenger?  who  carried  them  to  the  army 

"""■  communicated  directly  with  the  soldiers  without  talcing  notice  o( 
Caesar.  His  demand  of  the  consulship  and  of  a  triumpJi  was 
rejected,  though  he  was  granted  consular  rank  {omamemta  comat- 
latia)  and  an  ovation.  At  the  same  time  votes  were  passed  coo- 
firming  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  their  provinces,  and  nonunatii^ 
Sextus  Pompeius  commander  of  the  fleet  Pansa  oa  his  death-bed 
had  warned  Caesar  that  the  Ciceronians  were  only  using  him  to 
thwart  Antony,  and  he  was  informed  of  a  saying  of  Cicero's  that 
"  the  young  man  was  to  be  praised,  complimented,  and  got  rid  oC" ' 
Finally,  on  the  death  of  the  consuls,  dtcemviri,  among  whom 
Cicero  was  one,  had  been  nominated  {constUutniiat  reipmHicae) 
to  undo  the  acta  of  Antony ;  and  they  were  already  meddling  with 
Ht  the  assignation  of  lands  to  the  veterans.     Caesar  therefore  had  a 

^"""^  double  reason  for  trusting  his  legions,  of  whom  the  4th  and  the 
shi*'""' "  W*"'*  absolutely  refused  obedience  to  the  decree  ordering  them  to 
join  Decimus  Brutus.  After  some  fruitless  messages,  he  sent  a  depu- 
tation of  400  men,  under  a  centurion  named  Cornelius,  to  ask  the 
Senate  for  the  consulship,  and  Cornelius  in  the  Senate-house,  touching 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  said  bluntly,  "  If  you  do  not  give  it,  this  wilL" 
Cicero  seems  during  the  summer  to  have  wished  for  some  compromise, 
^  when  M.  Brutus  felled  to  come  over  from  Macedonia.     Bat  he  was 

believed  to  have  a  scheme  for  a  second  consulship  with  Caesar,  and 
was  lai^hed  down.  The  extreme  party  had  got  beyond  him,  and 
still  trusted  in  the  forces  gathered  round  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  ibe 
East,  and  in  the  legions  which  Comificius  was  sending  from  Africa. 

I  Laudandtun  idolescentcm  omanduni  tollendum  (Cicero  ai  Fam.  xi.  ao.  at^ 
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Caesar  sent  a  conciliatory  message  to  Antony,  and  set  out  for  Catsar 
Rome  with  his  three  legions.     The  Senate  ordered  the  army  not  to  Ociaviawus 
approach  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  city.     It  was  its  last  inde-  ^"''' 
pendent   decree.      By  the   middle  of  August   Caesar  was   in   Rome, 
interreges  duly  appointed,  and  on  the  iQlh  he  and  his  cousin,  Q. 
Pedius,  were  elected  consuls.      The  rest  followed.      The  soldiers  were 
satisfied  with  pay  and  bounties ;  Caesar  was  named  commander  both  of 
his  own  legionsand  those  of  Decimus  Brutus,  with  imperium  superior  to 
all  others  in  all  camps  ;  the  care  of  the  city  was  committed  to  him  ; 
and  a  iex  curiata  for  his  admission  la  gens  lulia  passed.     Pedius  also  Trial 
carried  a  law  constituting  a  guaeitio  for  the  trial  of  the  assassins,  C^'^ . 
in   which  sentence  of  outlawry  was   passed  on  all.      One  of  them,  '""""'"■ 
Casca,  was  a  tribune,  but  had  fled  from  Rome  at  the  approach 
of  Caesar,  and  was  now  solemnly  deprived  and  condemned  with  the 
rest 

After  less  than  a  month  in  Rome  Caesar  advanced  northward  to  Nigotia- 
atuck  Decimus  Brutus.     This  advance,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  'j'V™''* 
sufficient  to  cut  off  his  escape  to  Ravenna,  and  had  indirectly  caused 
his  death  in  Gaul.     But  Caesar  was  now  anxious  for  a  reconciliation 
with  Antony  and  Lepidus  ;  for  only  so  could  he  hope  to  be  able  to 
crush  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius.     Pedius,  no  doubt  by  his  suggestion, 
carried  a  decree  in  the  Senate,  reversing  those  which  had  declared 
Antonius,  Lepidus,  and  their  followers  Aostes;  and  Caesar,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  Decimus  Brutus,  again  opened  communications 
with  Antony,  now  joined  by  Plancus  from  farther  Gaul,  and  Pollio 
from  Spain,  neither  of  whom  stood  in  the  way  of  peace.     A  meeting  Mtttingi^ 
was  arranged  on  an  island  in  the  Po  ;  at  which  decisions  were  coirte  ^"""'  ""^ 
to  on  the  second  day,  which  practically  suspended  the  republican  ^"^"^ 
constitution.     Caesar,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  were  to  \x  trtsviri  rei- 
publicae  conitituendae  for  five  years,  with  absolute  powers,  were  to 
form  in  fact  a  dictatorship  in  commission — Caesar  abdicating  the 
consulship.     The  ordinary  magistrates  were  to  be  appointed,  but  the  Triam- 
triumvirs  were  to  nominate  them  at  once  fbrthe  quinquennium.    The  ""'"J"™ 
western  provinces  were  to  be  divided  between  the  three,  who  were  f^'J^    "' 
to  nominate  legati  in  them, — Antony  taking  all  the  Gauls  except 
Narbonensis ;    Lepidus,   Narbonensis   and  Spain ;    Caesar,    Ahrica, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily  with  other  islands.     Lepidus  was  to  have  charge 
of  Rome  with  three  legions  ;  Caesar  to  have  three,  and  Antony  four, 
with  which  to  crush  Brutus  and  Cassius.     As  a  confirmation  of  the 
peace  thus  made  Caesar  was  betrothed    to  Clodia,  a  daughter  of 
Antony's  wife  Fulvia  by  her  former  husband  Publius  Clodius.     Finally,   T"**  fn- 
a  clause  in  the  agreement,  concealed  for  the  present  from  the  army,  ftf*"*. 
arranged  for  the  execution  of  certain  members  of  the  opposite  party. 
Caesar  seems  10  have  wished  to  conline  the  list  to  the  assassins  trf 
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lulius,  and  is  indeed  said  by  several  of  our  authorities  to  bare  betn 
opposed  to  it  altogether.'  It  seems  certain  that  he  endeavoai«d  to 
save  Cicero,  but  gave  way  to  Antony,  who  in  his  turn  allowed  Lepidm 
to  place  bis  uncle  Lucius  Caesar  on  the  list  in  return  for  the  privilege 
of  inserting  the  name  of  Lepidus'  own  brother  L.  Paullus.  Seven- 
teen names  were  in  the  first  list  sent  forward  to  the  consul  Pedius, 
who  tried  to  calm  the  excitement  and  (error  at  Rome  by  assuring  aD 
(apparently  believing  what  he  said)  thai  no  more  were  to  be  panished. 
But  when  the  three  triumvirs  arrived  at  Rome,  each  with  a  praetorian 
guard  and  a  legion,  at  the  end  of  November,  and  were  duly  con- 
stituted in  tbeir  new  ofRce  by  a  law  proposed  by  the  tribune  Publios 
Titius  (November  27),  this  assurance  was  quickly  falsified.  Next 
morning  a  long  edict  was  fixed  up  in  the  Forum  justifying-  the 
measures,  and  containing  a  list  of  130  names,  followed  sbcotly 
afterwards  by  another  list  of  150.*  Death  was  denounced  on  all 
who  sheltered  or  concealed,  a  large  reward  offered  to  every  (iceman, 
and  liberty  to  every  slave,  who  betrayed  or  lulled  them.  The  blood- 
shed in  Rome  itself  must  soon  have  been  over,  as  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  the  condemned  ;  but  in  December  and  January  the 
dreadful  work  went  on  in  Italy,  soldiers  scouring  towns  and  villages 
in  search  of  the  proscribed. 

Tlie  most  illustrious  victim  was  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  He  bad  con»- 
milted  himself  with  such  rancour  against  Antony,  and  had  taken 
such  a  foremost  place  in  the  policy  of  the  Senate  since  the  death  of 
the  dictator,  that  he  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  escape.  The 
limits  of  vituperation  in  political  life  at  Rome  were  wide ;  but  the 
second  Philippic  was  hard  to  forgive,  and  supported  as  it  was  bf 
speech  after  speech  scarcely  less  offensive,  it  explains  if  it  does  not 
justify  Antony's  implacability.  Nor  had  Caesar  any  reasMi  to  trust 
him.  When  he  came  to  Rome  in  August  for  the  consulship,  Cicein, 
who  had  corresponded  with  and  professed  friendship  to  him,  had 
caught  at  a  rumoured  intention  of  the  legions  to  abandon  him,  and 
joined  in  a  last  attempt  to  bring  fresh  repubUcan  forces  to  over- 
whelm him,  and  had  fled  by  night  from  Rome  when  the  rumour 


'  Vdleins  ii.  66  :  Snet  Ang.  iivii. ;  Dio.  ilvii 
Tiberius  could  hardly  have  spoken  out  even  ir  I 
Caesar's  youth  prevented  him  rrom  having  ms 
wish  to  wiEak  vengeance.      Suelonius  sap  that 


7.  VeDeiiis  writing  in  the  (u:^' 
:  had  wished.  Dio  mnarlES  ' 
IV  enemies  on  whom  he  w. 
'  opposed  Ibe  proocripdoii. 


when  settled  more  severely  than  dtber. 
*  Appian  says  300  senators  and  aooo  equiles  were  proscribed  {Be/l  Cin.  iv. 
Livy  (Ep.  lao).  130  senators  and  plurimi  tquiiti.  Livy  perhaps  refen  tg 
number  actually  killed,  Apjiian  lo  those  on  the  lists.  Two  havens  of  iduge  «  ' 
open— I.e.  the  camp  ot  M.  Bnilus  in  Macedonia,  and  (hat  i£  Sext.  Pompeitc 
Sicily,  or  sixty-nine  names  mentiooed  by  Appian  he  nanates  Ibe  escape  in  c 
way  or  another  of  chjity-onc 
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roved  fiilse.  He  and  his  brother  Quintus  were  at  his  Tusculan 
lUa  when  they  beard  of  the  proscription.  They  started  for  Astura, 
[tending  to  take  ship  to  join  M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia.  In  their 
aste  they  had  forgotten  to  bring  money,  and  Quintus  retiimed  to 
ome,  where  he  and  his  son  were  discovered  and  put  to  death  with 
reat  cruelty.  Cicero  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  a  ship ;  but 
om  irresolution  or  stress  of  weather  landed  again  at  Circeii,  whence 
e  started  for  Rome,  but  returned  and  re-embarked,  and  again  landed 
:  Caieta,  going  to  bis  villa  at  Formiae;  As  he  lay  resting  there, 
ews  came  that  the  soldiers  were  approaching.  His  slaves  hurried 
im  into  a  litter,  and  took  the  most  unfiequented  way  to  the  coast 
ome  traitor  informed  Laenas,  who  commanded  the  company,  and 
ho  had  once  been  defended  by  Cicero,  of  the  route.  They  quickly 
vertook  him ;  and  when  Cicero  heard  the  ttamp  of  their  feet  he 
rdered  his  slaves  to  set  down  the  litter,  and  thrusting  his  head  out  of 
te  curtains,  received  the  fatal  stroke  firom  Heiennius.  The  head 
nd  hands  were  taken  to  Antony  at  Rome,  and  nailed  up  on  the 
.ostra,  and  Fulvia  is  said  to  have  thrust  her  bodkin  through  the 
mgue  that  had  spoken  such  bitter  words  of  her. 

But  the  tripmvirs  found  themselves  in  straits  for  money,  in  spite  Frtik  itn- 
r  the  reimposition  of  the  iributum  in  44.     It  was  impossible  to  realise  jSicatimu, 
ill    value    for  confiscated  property  at   such  a  time,  or  to  punish  ^'' 
ishonest  agents,  who  were  mostly  soldiers.     A  kind  of  bloodless  pro- 
:ription  therefore  followed,  by  which  a  fine  of  10  per  cent  was  im- 
3sed  on  certain  persons.     Among  them  were  some  ladies,  who  by  Cai.  U 
le  mouth  of  Hortensia  (daughter  of  the  orator)  loudly  protested,  and  MuHadut 
ith  partial  success.     It  was  a  relief  to  all  when  the  triumvirs  separated,  jif"""' 
ler  making  provision  for  the  magistiates  to  be  appointed,  and  the  ^'tmilius 
(ecntion  of  the  acta  of  lulius.      Lepidus  remained  at  Rome  ;  Antony  Lefidus  II. 
ent  to  Brundisium  to  arrange  for  the  transpmrt  of  the  army  to 
lacedonia ;  Caesar  to  Rhegium  to  put  down  Sextus  Pompeius,  now  ■ 

taster  of  a  large  fleet  and  of  Sicily. 

M.  Brutus  had  been  acting  as  in  all  respects  lawful  governor  of  m.  Bmiui 
[acedonia,  and  had  engaged  in  war  with  the  barbarians,  always  '" 
rtacking  its  frontier.     But  he  had  precluded  all  reconciliation  with  ^J"^™ 
ntony — if  any  had  ever  been  possible,  by  ordering  or  allowing  the  jf.jj, 
cecution  of  his  brother  Gains,  some  say  in  retaliation  for  the  pro- 
rriptions,  though  it  seems  probable  that  it  took  place  before  then, 
owards  tbeendof  43  he  had  gone  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Propontis, 
-still  maintaining  the  authority  granted  him  with  Cassius  over  all  east 
r  the  Adriatic, — and  had  collected  a  considerable  fleet  at   Cyzicus. 
lience  in  42  he  sent  to  Cassius  to  meet  him  at  Smyrna.     Cassius  c.  Cauiiu 
ad  been  equally  successfiil  in  Syria.     He  had  taken  over  the  troops  of  '«  Sjrut, 
le  propraetors  Statius  Murcus  and  Marcus  Ctispns,  as  well  as  those  of  *^*'- 
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Caecilius  Bassus  ; '  he  had  driven  Dolabella  to  suicide,  and  had  bca 
joined  by  most  of  his  troops  ;  and  lastly,  had  also  collected  a  large  fkn, 
with  which  he  prevented  Cleopatra  from  sending  aid  lo  Antony  ud 
Caesar.  After  their  meeting  at  Smyrna  they  &rther  extended  then 
operations  in  Asia  and  Rhodes,  collecting  money  and  troi^>s.  Late 
Uniim  ef  in  the  summer,  hearing  that  Antony  and  Caesar  were  at  length  com- 
Sruiia  and  ing  to  Macedonia,  they  united  their  forces  at  Sardis  *  and  protxedcc 
I  the  HellesponL  Thence  they  marched  along  the  coast  no: 
and  found  Antony's  advanced  guard  stationed  between  Philipp 
The  and   Ampbipoiis.     They   occupied   two   heights   south  of   Philip^a. 

iihiatian  between  it  and  the  sea ;  drove  the  Caesarians  from  a  point  conunand- 
tttPMxppi.  jug,  jjjp  tfoA  between  their  camps  and  the  shore,  called  SymboJum: 
and  were  thus  in  easy  communication  with  their  fleet,  which  unda 
Cimber  held  the  island  of  Thasos  and  secured  them  their  provisiaai 
Caesar  at  Caesar  and  Antony  were  not  yet  arrived  at  Ampbipoiis.  Caesar  had 
Rhfgian.  been  engaged  all  the  spring  and  early  summer  in  a  doubtful  straggle 
^n^  *"  with  Sextus  Pompeius  in  the  straits  of  Messina ;  Antony  had  bcM 
num.  prevented  from  transporting  his  main  army  from  Brundisium  by  the 

opposition  of  Murcus  and  Ahenobarbus,  who  were  cruising  off  the 
coast     Caesar  had  at  length  to  come  with  his  fleet  to  the  assistance 
of  his  colleague,  and  about  August  the  whole  army  was  acn»v 
DificuHUs    Even  then  Caesar  was  detained  by  illness  :  and  when  he  arrived  at 
aiPkilippi.  the  seat  of  war  he  found  the  army  somewhat  discouraged.     Bratus 
and  Cassius  were  too  strongly  posted  to  be  attacked ;   could  oix 
be  drawn  into  giving  batde  in  the  plain  ;  and  were  much  better  o£ 
than  their  opponents  for  provisions,  owing  to  the  presence  of  ibei: 
/¥n/  fleet.     It  was  not  until  late  in  October  that  Antony,  by  lab(xio«sl> 

i^ilt  if       constructing  a  causeway  across  a  marsh,  which  intervened  between 
anddeaih     ^^^  camp  of  Cassius  and  the  sea,  induced  his  soldiers  to  descend; 
if  Casiiui.    drove  them  back  with  great  slaughter ;  and  seized  the  camp.      Mean- 
while Brutus  had  defeated  the  division  of  Caesar,  who  was  not  presen: 
in  person  from  illness,  and  had  sent  some  cavalry  to  announce  his  victoTT 
to  Cassius.     Bui  from  short  sight  or  haste  Cassius  mistook  them  for 
the  enemy,  and  retiring  to  his  tent  with  his  legate  Pindarus  stabbed 
himself,  with  the  very  dagger,  it  is  said,  with  which  he  had  struck 
Caesar. 
Second  Brutus   was   still  strongly  posted   and   equal  in  forces  to  bis 

PA'fiM-  ""'^o"'sts,  and  for  about  fourteen  days  refused  to  give  them  battle. 
and'^/i  ^^  "**  ferther  encouraged  by  hearing  that  some  reinforcements  sent 
o/M.  from  Brundisium  to  Antony  had  been  cut  ofT  by  Ahenobaibus  ;  and 

Bruna,  by  knowing  that  Antony  and  Caesar  were  in  great  straits  for  pioii- 
Nm.  43.      sjons,      Bm  j,jg   troops   were   so  confident  that  they  insisted  an 
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ightiiiK-  After  a  desperate  struggle  the  army  of  Bnitus  broke  and 
led :  his  camp  was  stormed ;  and  he  himself  retreated  with  four 
egions  to  the  hills.  Next  morning  he  would  have  renewed  the 
[ght,  but  his  officers  bade  him  consult  for  himself;  they  meant  to 
ubmit  and  tiy  to  save  their  lives.  Upon  this,  Brutus  exclaiming, 
'Then  I  amof  no  more  use  to  my  country,"  persuaded  his  friend  Strato 
if  Epirus  to  give  him  the  death-stroke. 

With  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  fell  the  resistance  of  those  Egicii  if 
lobles  who  had  for  so  many  centuries  guided  the  destiny  of  Rome  ;  '*f 
nd  who,  with  many  glaring  vices,  had  on  the  whole  played  a  splendid  "''*7* 
art  in  the  world's  history.      Henceforth  it  was  only  a  question  who 
houtd  be  master  of  the  Empire.     A  new  distribution   was  made.  Fmh 
iniony  was  to  take  Gaul  and  Africa :  Caesar  Spain  and  Numidia.  dniisum  of 
taly  was  to  be  common  to  both,  as  the  head  of  the  Empire  and  the  '*'£"/"*■ 
ecTuiting  ground  for  the  armies.     If  Lepidus  was  proved  not  to  have 
eld  treasonable  correspondence  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  as  he  had 
een  accused  of  doing,  he  was  to  have  Africa.     Meanwhile  Antony 
ras  to  go  to  Asia  to  put  down  opposition  in  ihe  East  and  collect 
loney  ;   Caesar  to  Rome,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Sextus  Pompeius 
nd  arrange  for  assignments  of  lands  to  the  veterans. 

From  this  moment  began  the  rivalry  which  was  only  ended  ten  41.  Cua. 
ears  later   at   Actium.     Caesar  returned  to    Rome,  after  another  ^■ 
Iness,  early  in  41,  and  found  an  opposition  prepared  for  him  by  p?""'"' 
Lntony's  wife  Fulvia  and  his  brother  Lucius,  who  had  triumphed  /> 
IT  some  insignificant  successes  in  Gaul,  and  was  now  consuL    Lucius  Servilius 
nd  Fulvia  soon  got  material  for  a  quarrel  in  the  distribution  of  land    f'^"' 
>  the  veterans  :  Caesar  retaliated  by  divorcing  Fulvia's  daughter,  still  '"""'" 
mere  child.     Prices  were  high  at  Rome,  because  Sextus  Pompeius      ' 
nd  Ahcnobarbus  infested  the  seas  and  stopped  the  supply  of  com.  ^^, "' 
lispossessed   landowners  naturally  resented  their  loss;  while,  if  the  ittuttn 
sniiscations  vrere  not  carried  out,  the  soldiers  mutinied.     Fulvia  and  ('aaar 
udus  contrived  to  turn   the   odium   for  all   these  difficulties  upon  "** '-. 
aesar,  as  though  he  had  the  means,  if  he  chose,  of  satisfying  the  ^^    "" 
cterans  without  farther  confiscations  :  and  refiised  to  fulfil  the  pari  putvia. 
r  the  agreement  between  Caesar  and  M.  Antony  (though  it  was        , 
rilten  and  sealed),  whereby  Caesar  was  to  have  two  of  his  legions.        ' 
iOth  sides  armed.    Caesar's  men  came  to  Rome  in  great  numbers, 
nd  in  public  meeting  ordered  both  to  appear  at  Gabii  on  a  fixed  day 
1  state  their  case.     Lucius  refused  to  appear,  and  was  condemned 
I  his  absence,  while  Caesar's  acta  were  confirmed.     Lucius,  having 
rang  from  the  Senate  a  decree  authorising  him  to  conduct  a  war 
10  enemy  apparently  being  mentioned),  endeavoured  to  lead  his  men 
I  Ariminum.     But  Caesar  had  occupied  Nursia  and  Sentinum  on 
le  Flaminian  road,  and  Lucius  and  Fulvia  turned  aside  to  Peruua. 
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Siege  and     There,  after  a  long  siegre,  they  were  reduced  by  hanger  to  sobnl 

/all  of         (March  40).     Fulvia  and  her  childreii  went  to  Greece  ;  Lucius  ™ 

^rujw,       allowed  to  go  free,  and  was  presently  sent  on  service  to  Spain  ;  te 

considerable  seventy  was  exercised  on  the  senators  and  equites  bnni 

in  the  town,  as  many  as  300,  it  is  said,  being  put  to  death,  and  ik 

old  party  of  the  Optimates  seems  here  to  have  found  its  final  dooc. 

No   other   outbreak  occurred  in    Italy,  except  a  short    and  easih 

Alunaiar-    Suppressed  rising  of  dispossessed  landowners  in  Campania,  headed 

iiaaasfi     by  Tih  Claudius  Nero,  the  husband  of  Caesar's  future  wife  Lita 

'/i^ft'r      "^^^  pressure  on  the  market  was  also  relieved  by  the  departme  of 

coai/.  Ahenobarbus,  who  sailed  away  to  join  Antony  :  and  Caesar  emend 

Rome  in  triumphal  robes  and  was  regarded  as  a  saviour  of  sodet^r. 

Aaimy  But  though  Caesar  seemed  now  securely  master  of  Italy  tbrn 

""''  appeared  to  be  danger  of  a  civil  war  between  him  and  M.  AntoaiBs. 

41^"'    ^^^"  "•"  '*"  parted  at    Philippi  Antonius   had  gone  to  Asa  10 

raise  mcmey,  which  he  or  his  agents  did  with  great  severity.     But  11 

Tarsus  he  had  been  visited  by  Cleopatra,  summoned  to  answer  fa 

help  given  by  her  generals  to  Cassius.     She  appeared  in  a  state  Iwjt 

on  the  Cydnus,  lying  on  a  couch  in  the  guise  of  Venus,  surroanded  If. 

Cupids  and  Graces.     Sweet  scents  were  waAed  to  the  banks,  and  ihe 

strains  of  flute  and  pipe  kept  time  for  the  silver  oars.     Fimn  that 

moment  Antony  became  her  slave.     He  accompanied  the  qneata' 

Alexandria,  and  forgot  the  cares  of  state  in  banquets,  shows,  and  tbc 

InvaiioH  if  chase.     From  this  dream  of  pleasure  he  was  wakened  in  April  (40) 

^™,'"'^    by  the  news  that  the  Parthians  were  invading  Syria  under  Q.  Labienov 

l^itHus      *  *""  ^^  Caesar's  old  officer,  who  having  been  sent  to  king  Orodts , 

and  iht        ^y  Cassius  had  remained  in  Parthia,  when  he  heard  of  the  disasiR 

Parikians,   of  Philippi.     Antony  roused  himself  to  go  with  his  fleet  to  Tyre ;  ba 

4°-  finding  that  Labienus  had  overrun  the  country  and  had  entNcd  Am 

Minor,  and  that   nothing  could  be  done  at  present,  be  west  » 

Greece,  on  the  plea  that  his  presence  was  required  in  the  war  agains  | 

Sext.  Pompeius.     There  he  met  Fulvia,  fi-esh  from  Penisia,  and  lii« 

mother  Julia,  who  had  since  been  with  Pompeius,     On  their  instiga- 

40.  Cess,     tion,  though  he  roughly  rebuked  Fulvia,  he  resolved  to  make  tcnu 

9*'  .  .        with    Sextus    Pompeius   and    attack    Caesar;    and,    in  fact,  witk 

Ca&idBi      Ahenobarbus  and  Pompeius  did  make  some  raids  w>  soudietn  lull. 

■II.,  C.         But  on  the  death  of  Fulvia,  which  occurred  while  this  was  going  at, 

Asinius       he   consented   to  treat   with    Caesar.      Ahenobarbus  was  sent  to 

PolOo.         Biihynia,  Sextus  Pompems  to  Sicily ;  and  by  Maecenas  for  Caestf- 

and  Pollio  for  Antony,  an  arrangement  known  as  the  peace  of  BmO' 

Peare  0/      djsium  was  made.     Antony  was  to  govern  all  east  of  the  AdiiitK 

Bnndi.       and   undertake   the    Parthian   war ;    Lepidus  was  to  have  Afrioj 

auiuma  of  '""^  Caesar  all  the  rest,  undertaking  to  put  down  Pompieius,    Anto«f 

^  was  to  confirm  the  peace  by  marrying  Caesar's  sister  Octavia,  tecadf 
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eft  a  widow  by  Marcellus.  Asinius  PoUio,  who  seems  (o  have 
ibdicated  his  consulship,  had  next  year  the  conduct  of  an  expedition 
igainst  the  Parthini,  in  which  he  earned  a  triumph. 

This  was   followed   a  few  months  later  by  a  pacification  with  piaei  viitk 
>extus   at    Misenum,   in    accordance   with   which   he   was   to   cease  Sixhis 
ibstnicling  the  corn   supply,  but  was  to  retain  the  government  of  f<^f'''"- 
Mrdinia,    Corsica,    Sicily,   and    Achaia,    with    a   fleet,    during    the  ^)^„„„ 
riumvirate,  and   to  have  the  consulship  in  due  course.      Those  who 
lad  joined  him  (except  the  murderers  of  Caesar)  were  to  recover  their 
iiU  rights ;  and  he  was  to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money  in  compiensa- 
ion   for  his  father's  property.      Antony  then  relumed  to  the  East  to 
nake  his  preparations  against  the  Parthians. 

The  peace  with  Pompeius  did  not  last  long.     He  complained  thai  Smruicd 
;he  terms  were  not  loyally  kept,  especially  on  the  part  of  Antony  in  "cii  of 
regard   to  Peloponnese  ;  and  the  raids  on  com  ships  began  again,  ^'''''y  ^ 
md  with  them  the  distress  in  the  markets  at  Rome.     Antony  and  pgg,pfj^; 
Caesar  also  found  many  causes  of  mutual  dissatisfaction,  though  js-j6. 
From  time  to  lime  they  were  allayed  by  the  influence  of  Oclavia,  with 
irhom  Antony  lived  for  nearly  two  years  in  Greece.     Finally,  how- 
ler, Caesar  was  left  to  cope  with  Pompeius  alone :  and  it  was  not 
ill  36,  after  many  dangers  and  some  reverses,  that  his  able  minister 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  defeated  Pompey's  fleet  off  Naulochus  (3rd  Flight  and 
September),  and  drove  him  to  fly  to  Asia,  where,  though  in  pur-  '''"'*  "/ 
iuance  of  rile  agreement  of  Misenum  he  was  consul  in  35,  he  was  ™"^'"p 
put  to   death   by    Marcus   Titius   on    Antony's    order,    of  which   he 
repented  too  late.     In  the  course  of  the  last  campaign  against  Sextus, 
Lepidtis  had  been   summoned  ftvim  Africa  to  the  help  of  Caesar. 
Having  taken  Lilybaeum  and  Messana,   and    being  joined  by  the 
E'ompeian  legions,    he  claimed   Sicily  for  himself,   and  was   even 
I>e1ieved  to  have  made  a  plot  against  Caesar's  life.     But  his  army 
ibandaned  him,  and  he  had  no  resource  but  to  fall  at  Caesar's  feet 
ind  beg  for  pardon.     His  life  was  spared,  and  he  retained  his  oflice  Ltpidsi 
if  ponlifex  maximus  till  his  death  (15);  but  henceforth  he  had  to  dtpHvtd^ 
live  as  a  privatus  at  Circeii,  and  Africa  was  added   to  the  provinces  *"  '^" 
jnder   Caesar's  control.      Moreover,  the   defeat  of  Pompey  was   so  („■„„. 
^cat  a  relief  to  Rome  that  Caesar  at  once  became  the  hero  of  the  virait,  36. 
lay,  and  every  kind  of  honour  was  voted  to  him. 

The  triumvirate  had  been   renewed  for  a  second   five   years   in   The  stcmd 
\  conference  at  Tarentum  in  37,  apparently  without  a  ftesh  law.  '7"'«- 
One  member  of  it  had  been  since  deposed  or  forced  10  abdicate.     It  "'"'"■"' 
would  be  a  question  which  of  the  Other  two  was  to  be  supreme  when   ,,^f  [)„_ 
the  period  ended.  33. 

Antony  had  had  a  chequered  career  since  38.     His  legale  P. 
Ventidius  had  conquered  the  Parthians  in  that  year,  killed  Pacorus, 
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son  of  king  Orodes,  and  driven  Labienus  (who  now  called  lum- 
seir  "Parthian  Imperator")  into  Cilicia,  where  he  was  discovatd 
and  killed.  But  Antony  was  jealous ;  deposed  Ventidios,  wbo,  bo«- 
ever,  was  allowed  a  triumph ;  and  took  over  the  command  himsdi 
with  very  poor  results.  He  failed  in  the  siege  of  Samosata,  and  hal , 
to  make  inglorious  terms  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Commagcne;  Th 
war  in  the  next  year  (37)  was  continued  by  C.  Sositis,  govemcnof 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  who  took  Jerusalem  and  restored  Herod  as  bug 
of  ludaea.  In  36  Antonius  carried  on  a  disastrous  campaign  agaimt 
Phtaates,  king  of  Parthia.  His  legate  Oppius  was  cut  off  with  a 
whole  division  ;  and  Antony  in  hurrying  to  his  assistant^  though 
winning  some  minor  battles,  lost  large  numbers  of  men  ;  had  to  tvx 
the  siege  of  Ecbatana ;  was  deserted  by  his  ally  Artavasdes  lA 
Armenia;  was  continually  attacked  at  various  passes  in  Armeiiia; 
and  eventually  retired  inglorious  to  Egypt  From  that  time  be  again 
fell  under  the  &scination  of  Cleopatra.  He  had  left  Octavia  in  Ital]' 
in  37,  and  never  returned  to  her,  and  even  declined  to  see  her  in  3; 
when  she  came  to  Greece  with  money  and  soldiers  from  Caesar, 
though  he  accepted  the  presents.  Henceforward  he  asstuned  more 
and  more  the  position  of  an  emperor  of  the  East,  carving  out  king- 
doms and  setting  up  or  deposing  rulers.  Alexander,  his  sou  trf 
Cleopatra,  was  made  nominal  king  of  Abilene  (Palestine),  Crete, 
Cyrene,  and  Cyprus ;  and  after  a  comparatively  successful  cxpcditiai 
in  Armenia  (34),  to  exact  vengeance  from  Artavasdes,  in  which  thai 
king  was  treacherously  captured  and  brought  in  silver  chains  to 
.Alexandria,  the  policy  of  treating  the  E^st  as  entirely  subject  to 
himself  and  Cleopatra  was  still  ferther  extended.  Qeopatra  was  no* 
styled  queen  of  queens ;  her  son  Ptolemy,  openly  acknowledged  as  a 
son  of  lulius  and  named  Caesarion,  was  made  king  of  Syria  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  called  "king  of  kings";  Alexander  was  made  kio^ 
of  Armenia  and  all  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  a  daughter  bom  to 
him  by  Cleopatra  declared  queen  of  Libya  and  Cyrene ;  while  in  33. 
though  going  on  an  expedition  nominally  directed  against  theParthiaDs, 
he  contented  himself  with  making  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Media. 
These  arrangements  he  desired  to  be  contirmed  by  the  Senate  U 
Rome.  But  the  accounts  of  his  proceedings  were  so  shocking  to  the 
pride  of  the  Romans,  who  believed  that  his  object  was  to  transfer  the 
centre  of  government  to  Alexandria,'  that  the  consuls  for  32,  who 
were  his  friends,  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  despatch,  though  Caesar 
took  care  that  it  should  be  known. 

It  was  indeed  impossible  that  the  contrast  between  him  and 
Caesar  should  not  be  striking.  While  Antony  was  suffering  reverses 
in  Asia  or  revelling  in  Alexandria,  Caesar  had  been  performing  sob- 
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tajttial  service!  to  the  state.     His  friend  and  minister,  M.  Vipsanius  Conimt  if 
^grippa,  had  in  38  suppressed  a  dangerous  rising  in  Gaul ;  had  crossed  Caaai's 
he  Rhine  to  the  territory  of  Ihe  Catti ;  and  had  afterwards  subdued  ^'^■ 
be  revolted  Aquitani.      In  35,  after  relieving  the   city  from  the  J?^/^'* 
listress  caused  by  Sextus  Pompeius,  Caesar  had  in  person  or  by     "*   ^ 
egati  carried  on  difficult  expeditions  in   lUyricum  and  Pannonia, 
ailing  down  the  Danube  and  the  Save  as  far  as  Siscia  (Sissek),  /tfyrian 
ind   forcing   the  barbarians  to  respect  the  security  of  the   Roman  and 
irovinces.     In  34  Messalla  had  suppressed  the  Salassi  for  him.     He  Pif^iai 
lad  also  at  his  own  expense,  or  diat  of  his  friends,  begun  those  "^'' 
Kiildiogs  or  restorations  which  made  his  reign  an  eia   in   the  archi-  ' 

ectural  history  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  though  Antony  still  had 
lanisans,  the  people  generally  had  come  to  look  upon  Caesar  and 
lis  ministers  as  offering  a  guarantee  for  peace  and  honour,  while 
Intony's  name  was  connected  with  scandalous  stories  or  unsuccessful 
.[Editions. 

The  second  tenure  of  the  triumvirate  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  Tti 
13,  and  Antony  wrote  to  the  Senate  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  grenm/s  ^ 
eappointed.  He  hoped  that  he  might  be  regarded  by  them  as  their  f""""- 
hampion  against  the  ambition  of  Caesar,  who  he  presumed  would 
lOt  be  willing  to  abandon  his  position  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
auses  of  mutual  dissatisfaction  between  the  two  had  been  con- 
inually  accumulating.  Antony  compl^ned  that  Caesar  had  exceeded 
lis  powets  in  deposing  Lepidus,  in  taking  over  the  countries  held  by 
lextus  Pompeius,  in  enlisting  soldiers  for  himself  without  sending 
lalf  to  him.  Caesar  complained  that  Antony  had  no  authority  for 
leing  in  Kgypt ;  that  his  execution  of  Sextus  Pompeius  was  illegal ; 
hat  his  treachery  to  the  king  of  Armenia  disgraced  the  Roman 
ame  ;  that  he  had  not  sent  half  the  proceeds  of  the  spoils  to  Rome 
ccording  to  his  agreement ;  that  his  connexion  with  Cleopatra  and 
lie  acknowledgment  of  Caesarion  as  a  legitimate  son  of  lulius  were 
degradation  of  his  ofhce  and  a  menace  to  himself. 

The  .quarrel  came  to  a   head  in  32.      The  consuls  of  that  year  ji.   dot. 
ad,  as  we  have  seen,  determined  to  conceal  the  extent  of  Antony's  C"- 
emands.     Ahenobarbus  seems  to  have  wished  to  keep  quiet ;  but  ^^''"" 
'..  Sosius  on  the  ist  of  January  made  an  elaborate  speech  in  favour  fgriai  c 
r  Antony,  and  would  have  proposed  the  confinnation  of  his  Mta  had  5oniij.' 
not  been  vetoed  by  a  tribune.     Caesar  was  not  present,  but  at  the 
ext  meeting  made  a  reply  of  such  a  nature  that  the  consuls  both 
■A  Rome  to  join  Antony ;  and  Antony,  when  he  heard  of  it,  after 
ublicly  divorcing  Octavia,  came  at  once  to  Ephesus  with  Cleopatra,  ArUoHy 
here  a  vast  fleet  was  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  East,  of  which  and  hit 
leopatra  furnished  a  large  proportion.      Thence,  after  some  months  "X^^  '" 
r  splendid  festivities  with  the  crowd  of  princes  and  generals  collected 
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at  Samos,  he  removed  to  Athens.  His  land  forces  which  bad  bca 
in  Armenia  were  brought  down  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  eroboifced 
under  L.  Canidius  Crassus. 

Caesar  was  not  behindhand  in  prepaiations.  By  the  publication 
of  Antony's  will,  which  had  been  put  into  hij  hands  by  the  ttaitw 
Plancus,  and  by  carefully  letting'  it  be  known  at  Rome  what  prepaia- 
tions were  going  on  at  Samos,  and  how  entirely  Antony  was  actiiig 
as  the  agent  of  Cleopatm,  he  had  produced  such  a  violent  outbtnsi 
of  feeling-  that  he  easily  obtained  his  deposition  from  iJie  consulship 
of  3 1 ,  for  which  he  was  designated,  and  a  vote  for  a  prodanuiko 
of  war  against  Cleopatra,  well  understood  to  mean  against  Antonios. 
though  he  was  not  named. 

He  meant  to  anticipate  an  attack  by  a  descent  upon  Italy  towatds 
the  end  of  32,  and  came  as  &t  as  Corcyra.  But  finding-  the  sei 
guarded  by  a  squadron  of  Caesar's  ships  be  retired  to  winter  at 
Patrae,  while  his  fleet  for  the  most  part  lay  in  the  Ambradan  Gnl^ 
and  his  land  forces  encamped  near  the  promontory  of  Actium,  whilE 
the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  strait  into  the  Ambracian  Gulf  was 
also  protected  by  a  tower  and  a  body  of  troops. 

Caesar's  proposals  for  a  conference  with  Antony  having  been 
scornfully  rejected,  both  sides  prepared  for  the  final  struggle  next  year. 
The  early  months  passed  without  notable  event,  beyond  some 
successes  of  Agrippa  on  the  coasts  of  Greece  meant  to  divert  Antony'; 
attention.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  August  that  troops 
were  brought  by  land  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Antony's  cnmp  oo 
the  north  side  of  the  strait  Still  Antony  could  not  be  tempted 
out.  It  was  not  for  some  months  that  his  fiiU  str^igth  could  be 
collected  from  the  various  places  in  which  his  alUes  or  his  ships  bat! 
wintered.  But  during  these  months  not  only  was  Agrippa  continuing 
his  descents  upon  Greek  towns  and  coasts,  but  in  various  cavalry 
skirmishes  Caesar  had  so  far  worsted  the  enemy  thai  Antony 
abandoned  the  north  side  of  the  strait  and  confined  his  soldieis  to 
the  southern  camp.  Cleopatra  now  earnestly  advised  that  gairisocs 
should  be  put  into  strong  towns,  and  that  the  main  fleet  shook! 
return  to  Alexandria.  The  large  contingent  fiimished  by  Egypt  gave 
her  advice  as  much  weight  as  her  personal  influence  over  Antony ; 
and  it  appears  that  this  movement  was  really  resolved  upon. 

Caesar  learnt  this  and  determined  to  prevent  it.  On  the  first 
day  of  September  he  issued  an  address  to  his  fleet,  preparing  them 
for  battle.  The  next  day  was  wet,  and  the  sea  was  rough ;  and  when 
the  trumpet  signal  for  the  start  rang  out,  Antony's  fleet  began  issuing 
from  the  straits,  and  the  ships  moving  into  line  remained  quiet. 
Caesar,  after  a  short  hesitation,  ordered  his  vessels  to  steer  to  the 
right  and  pass  the  enemy's  ships.     Then  for  fear  of  being  surrcHmded 
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intony  was  forced  to  give  the  word  to  attack.     His  fleet  numbered  j/. 
,00,   many  of  them  large  galleys  of  eight  or  ten  banks  of  oars, 
umisbed  with  lowers  full  of  armed  men.     Caesar  had  about  350 
ihips,  generally  of  smaller  size,  but  more  manageable  in  the  heavy 
iurf,  capable  of  reversing  their  course  at  a  short  notice,  and  returning  to 
he  charge,  or,  afterpouringina  volley  of  darts  on  some  huge  adversary, 
ible   to  retreat  out  of  shot  with  speed.      Antony's  ships  were  often 
Tiraished    with   grappling    irons,  which  were   effective  if  the  cast 
•ucceeded  ;  but,  if  it  foiled,  were  apt  to  damage  the  ship,  or  to  cause 
■o  much  delay  as  to  expose  the  men  on  board  to  the  darts  from  the 
smaller  vessel.     The  battle  raged  all  the  afternoon  without  decisive 
result      But  Cleopatra,  on  the  rear  of  the  fleet,  could  not  bear  the  Cieopatre 
suspense,  and  in  an  agony  of  anxiety  gave  the  signal  for  retreat  ">'  '*< 
A,  breeze  sprang  up  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  Egyptian  ships  'I^Tf 
were  soon  hurrying  out  of  sight.     Antony  had  not  observed  the  signal, 
and    believing   that   it   was   a   mere   panic,   and   that   all   was   lost, 
followed  the  flying  squadron.     The  contagion  spread  fast ;   every- 
where sails  were  seen  unfurling,  and  towers  and  other  heavy  fight- 
ing gear  going  by  the  board.      Yet  some  still  fought  on  ;   and  it  was 
not   till   long   after   nighlfiati,   when  many  a  ship  was  blazing  from 
the  firebrands  thrown  upon  them,  that  the  work  was  done.      For  General 
when  resistance  was  over,  Caesar  exerted  himself  to  save  the  crews  victaryif 
of  the  burning  vessels,  and  had  to  spend  the  whole  night  on  board,      "■"''■ 
Next  day  such  of  the  land  army  as  had  not  escaped  to  their  own 
lands  submitted,  or  were  followed  in  their  retreat  to  Macedonia  and 
forced  to  surrender,  and  Antony's  camp  was  occupied.      It  was  all 
over,  and  the  Empire  had  a  single  master. 

Antony,  though  he  had  not  laid  down  his  imperium,  was  a  fiigitive 
and  a  rebel,  without  that  shadow  of  a  legal  position  which  the  pres- 
ence of  the  consuls  and  senators  had  given  him  in  the  previous 
year.  Some  of  the  victorious  fleet  were  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  but  Caesar 
himself  spent  the  rest  of  the  year  in  Greece  and  Asia,  wintering  at 
Samos ;  though  he  was  obliged  to  go  for  a  short  time  to  Bmndisium 
to  settle  a  mutiny  and  arrange  for  assignations  of  land. 

At  Samos  he  received  a  message  from  Cleopatra  with  the  present  cUopatra 
of  a  gold  crown  and  throne,  offering  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  sons.  *""  '" 
The  queen  was  allowed  to  believe  that  she  would  be  well  treated,  '^^'/J^/ 
for  Caesar  was  anxious  to  secure  her  for  his  triumph,     Antony,  who  jj,ja. 
had  found  himself  generally  deserted,  after  vainly  attempting  to 
secure  the  army  stationed  near  Paraetonium  under  Pinarius,  and 
sending  bis  eldest  son  Antyllus  with  money  to  Caesar  and  an  offer  to 
live   at  Athens   as   a   private   citizen,    found   himself  in   the   spring 
attacked  on  two  sides.     C.  Cornelius  Callus  was  advancing  from 
Paraetonium ;    and   Caesar  himself  landed  at  Pelusium,  with  the 
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connivance  it  was  believed  of  Cleopatra.  Antony  was  defeated  by 
Gallus,  and  returning  to  Egypt  advanced  on  Pelu^mn.  There  a 
slight  success  over  Caesar's  tired  soldieis  encouT^^  him  to  make  a 
general  attack,  in  which  he  was  decisively  beaten.  Failing  to  escape 
on  board  ship  be  stabbed  himself;  and,  as  he  did  not  die  at  ooct. 
insisted  on  being  taken  to  the  mausolenm  in  which  Cleopatra  mi 
shut  up,  and  there  died  in  her  arms.  The  queen  was  shmtly  after- 
wards brought  from  this  place  to  the  palace ;  and  after  vainlr 
attempting  to  move  Caesar's  passions  or  pity,  eluded  the  vigilance  li  ' 
his  guards,  and  put  an  end  to  her  life,  as  it  was  believed,  by  the 
bite  of  an  asp  conveyed  to  her  in  a  basket  of  fhut : 

taevii  Libumii  uilitti  ittvidait 
privala  deduii  supcrbo 

fUH  kMmilii  Htulier  tritunpka. 

Antony  had  some  attractive  qualities,  but  no  virtues.  His  dis- 
position was  open  and  not  ungenerous  ;  yet  his  easy  temper  [termittEd 
flagrant  oppression  on  the  part  of  subordinates,  and  made  him  the  slave 
of  now  one  passion  and  now  another.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
world  that  the  victory  rested  with  his  colder  and  more  pasdonlcss 
rival.  Caesar  began  public  lite  with  one  strong  feeling — a  desire  to 
revenge  the  murdered  lutius.  In  exacting  that  vengeance  he  was 
more  than  once  guilty  of  cold-blooded  cruelty.  But  that  accomplished, 
and  his  own  supremacy  established,  he  devoted  a  long  life  to  a  tt- 
construction  of  his  vast  Empire,  which  on  the  whole  infinitely  extended 
and  secured  the  happiness  of  the  wiH-ld. 
«  The  fourteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  loGas 
'  had  added  little  to  that  Empire.  For  a  time  indeed,  Cilida  and 
Syria  seemed  almost  lost  to  it,  the  cUssensions  (rf  revolted  Roman 
officers  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  ever  walchfiil  Parthian  enemy. 
This  state  of  things  had  been  checked  by  the  successes  of  Antony's 
officers,  and  Caesar  had  nothing  to  fear  west  of  the  Euphrates.  In 
Africa  the  kingdom  of  Mauritania  had  been  taken  over  on  the  death 
of  Bocchus  in  33.  It  was  not,  however,  kept  permanently  as  a  Roman 
province.  In  25  luba,  son  of  the  king  of  Numidia  conquered  b^ 
Julius,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Rome,  was  established  as  its 
king,  and  it  was  not  again  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province  till  k.n. 
40.  A  peimanent  addition  however  was  made  at  once  in  Egypt 
Cleopatra  was  the  last  of  the  Lagidae  to  reign.  Caesarion  was  pui 
to  death,  and  the  two  sons  and  a  daughter  whom  she  bore  to  Antony 
were  taken  to  Rome  and  generously  received  and  educated  b; 
Octavia.  But  though  Egypt  was  made  a  province,  it  was  on  saat- 
what  different  terms  to  the  other  provinces.  It  was  SO  important  as  i 
granary  of  Rome,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  jealously  guard  it 
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from  the  ambition  of  party  leaders.  Us  governor  was  an  equei,  not 
called  propraetor  or  proconsul,  but  pnufietus  Aegypti,  who  did  not 
take  the  fesces  or  other  signs  of  imperium,  and  who  was  immediately 
answerable  to  the  Emperor.  No  man  of  senatorial  rank  might  enter 
the  country  without  special  permission ;  and  it  did  not  share  with  the 
other  provinces  in  the  privilege  granted  by  the  Ux  Saenia  (30)  of 
furnishing  members  to  the  Senate  Two  legions  were  permanently 
kept  in  the  country,  which  was  divided  into  three  large  districts 
(upper,  lower,  and  middle)  and  subdivided  into  noma  and  cimae,  the 
governors  of  which  were  nominated  by  the  praefiKtus. 

With  these  exceptions,  and  with  certain  rearrangements  of  client  jo-a^. 
kings  in  the  East  caused  by  the  deposition  of  those  who  had  served 
with  Antony  at  Actium,  the  Empire,  now  practically  under  the  rule  of 
Caesar,  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  at  the  death  of  lulius.    Nor  were 
the  constitutional  forms  at  once  changed.     The  magistrates  were  still  ComiHiM- 
elected,  though  in  the  case  of  the  consuls  this  had  become  a  mere  form.  ''"'"^ 
We  have  seen  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  lulius  had  "  designated  "  '    "*'*■ 
consuls  for  three  years  in  advance.     At  the  treaty  of  Misenum  (39) 
the  same  had  been  done  for  eight  years  ;  and  practically  henceforth 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  Caesar,  the  old  forms  being  however  maintained. 
The  Senate  in  the  course  of  the  twenty  years  of  civil  disorder  had  T^ 
steadily  declined  in  prestige,  while  it  had  increased  in  number  by  the  ^""'f'- 
repeated  admissions  of  various  party  chiefs,  and  by  the  cessation  of 
anything  like  censorial  action  ; '  but  it  still  conducted  much  of  the 
business  of  administration,  especially  in  regard  to  the  provinces  ;  and 
one    of  the    first    of  Caesar's  reforms  was  directed   to   purifying   it 
and   defining  its  powers.      Immediately  after  the  victory  of  Actium 
the  process  conmienced  of  centring  in   his   person    the  functions 
of   the   different   magistrates.      Without    being    either    tribune  or  Tie 
censor,  he  was  invested  with  tribunician  and  censorial   powers,  the  ^^P"^"'. 
former  especially  making  his  person  sacred,  and  giving  him  a  veto 
on  all  proceedings,  nominally  for  a  limited  time,  which  however  was 
always  extended.     But  he  had  also  imperium,  which  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  army,   the   right   of  levying  troops,   and  coercing 
citizens.     He  had  had  imptrium  ever  since  43,'  and  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  title  or  prxnomen  Impcrator  very  early,  and  is  entered 

'  Al  Caesar's  (irat  review  of  (be  Senate  in  39  there  were  said  10  be  1000  names 
on  the  roll  (Dio.  III.  4a). 

'  Cicero.  5  Pkil.  g|  45-47  ;  Monumenl.  Ancyr.  i.  Bui  Cicero  seems  10  have 
n^^arded  this  as  irregubr.  and  only  arising  from  the  necesiiiics  of  the  times,  11 
Phil.  S  ao.  Imperium  C.  Caesari  tielli  neccMilas,  fasces  senatus  dedil.  As  triumvir 
he  would  5til1  have  imptrium.  and  though  the  Iriumvirale  legallyranoutatlhe  end 
of  33,  he  had  not  abdicated  Ihe  imperium.  In  44-43  there  ivere  Iwo  decrees,  one 
giving  him  imperium  as  propraetor,  the  other  {aher  15th  April)  giving  him  con- 
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as  Imptrator  Caesar  in  the  Fasti  for  33.     But  for  this  somewhat  Prxon' 
irregular  imperium  a  more  regular  procomulart  imperium  was  now  ™^"  "xi- 
substituted,  which  was  held  togive  him  the  command  in  every  province,  f""""- 
even  in  those  which  he  afterwards  left  to  the  care  of  the  Senate.     The 
iiiXK  pritKepi  seems  not  to  have  been  official,  though  it  was  used  as 
expressing  a  &ct, — that  he  was  chief  citizen  {prineeps  etvium).    The 
title  Augustus  (27)  expressed  the  almost  divine  character  that   the 
Senate  was  prepared  to  attribute  to  him,  but  added  nothing  to  his 

These  arrangements  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  within  three  Tiu  nm 
years  of  the  battle  of  Actium  (38-27),  and  tt>eir  effect  was  to  produce  mmarcky. 
a  really  new  constitution  under  old  forms.  The  magistrates  became 
executive  ofhcers  answerable  not  to  the  people  but  to  the  Impeiator ; 
the  Senate,  the  one  remaining  trace  of  the  old  Republican  govern- 
ment, became  outwardly  more  important  than  ever,  both  as  an 
administrative  and  judicial  body,  but  praaically  it  had  to  yield  to  the 
master  of  the  Legions  and  the  controller  of  the  Exchequer. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  marvellous  rise  of  a  single  city,  till  its  Ttu  rist 
magistrates  controlled  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  map)  the  whole  of  Heme 
ofEuropesouthofGermanyandtheDanube,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  ^^"^ 
and  a  large  part  of  the  northern  district  of  Africa.     The  constitution  /J,^  ^ 
under  which  it  rose  to  this  exttsordinary  power  broke  down  under  the  efth* 
stress  of  its  extended  responsibilities.     After  neariy  a  hundred  yean  RtpuhSc, 
of  more  or  less  acute  civil  war,  a  statesman  had  been  found  capable  7S3-3^- 
of  remodelling  that  constitution  and  organising  that  vast  Empire. 
It  was  to  remain  fi>r  many  centuries  much  as  he  left  it,  until  dis- 
integrating forces  from  within  and  violent  incursions  from  without 
slowly  resolved  it  into  the  separate  countries  of  our  modem  world. 


Of  the  literature  produced  during  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  U/enturt 
we  have,  in  comparison  with  the  amount  once  existing,  what  may  be  <^*^  '"'' 
considered  but  a  fragment  The  first  in  quantity,  as  well  as  in  im-  ^^/,/ 
portance,  are  the  works  of  M.  TULLius  CiCERO  [[06-43].     Setting  '. 

aside  their  importance  to  the  historian,  he  is  to  be  specially  noted  as  'cicm. 
the  founder  of  a  literary  style,  at  once  brilliant,  correct,  and  clear,  to 
which  nearly  all  subsequent  writers  looked  as  a  standard.  Though 
he  followed  the  Greek  schools  of  rhetoric  in  the  construction  of  his 
speeches,  and  translated  or  epitomised  Greek  writers  in  his  philo- 
sophical writings,  his  language  is  always  the  purest  Latin,  exquisite 
but  not  laboured,  teamed  but  not  pedantic.  His  iroi^  fall  into  four 
divisions:  (1)  Speeches;  (a)  Rhetorical  Treatises;  (3)  Essays  on 
Moral,  Metaphysical,  or  Political  Philosophy  ;  (4)  Correspondence. 

I.  Of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  speeches  known  to  have  been 
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delivered  by  him  we  possess  fifty-seven,  with  fragments  of  about  twenty 
more.  They  date  from  8 1  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  seems  to  ban 
carefully  prepared,  and  perhaps  written  them  before  delivery,  and  u 
any  rate  to  have  edited  them  afterwards.  To  the  historical  student 
the  most  important  are  those  delivered  on  public  affairs  The  three 
speeches  i^fainst  the  agrarian  bill  of  Rullus,  and  the  four  against 
Catiline,  were  delivered  in  the  year  of  his  consulship  (63).  The  four- 
teen Philippics  (the  second  of  which  is  a  pamphlet  cast  in  the  fbnn 
of  a  speech)  belong  lo  44-43,  in  which  nearly  every  step  in  the  con- 
troversy with  Antony  from  September  44  to  April  43  can  be  traced. 
To  this  group  might  be  added  the  speeches  against  Vcrres,  for 
though  in  form  they  are  the  speeches  of  an  advocate,  and  in  great 
part  were  never  delivered,  they  form  the  most  valuable  state  pa^xn 
we  possess  on  the  government  of  the  provinces.  So,  too,  the  fijur 
speeches  delivered  on  his  return  from  exile  (57),  those  for  P.  Sestius 
and  M.  Caelius,  and  the  a!? /'r<?z'/ncu'.c  CcMSK/ort^j  {56),  as  well  as  the 
earlier  speech  tU  Imferio  Cn.  Pompeii  (66),  give  striking  pictures  of 
the  politics  of  the  time.  The  more  purely  fbrensic  speeches  depend 
for  their  interest  partly  on  the  subject,  but  more  siitl  on  the  skill  and 
often  the  sophistry  with  which  the  argument  is  handled,  and  afacne 
all  on  the  beauty  and  musical  cadence  of  the  language. 

II.  The  rhetorical  treatises,  except  the  lAf/ffVAt/iffM/,  which  is  s  frag- 
ment of  an  early  work  called  Rhetorica,  were  produced  between  $  5  and 
46,  when  the  state  of  public  afEiirs  kept  him  (with  the  exception  of 
one  year)  from  engaging  much  in  politics.  They  are  in  the  form  of 
dialogues,  and  deal  with  style  (ufc  Oraiore),  history  of  Roman  oratory 
(de  Oratoribus),  the  ideal  of  an  orator  {Orator  ad  M.  Bniium'),  besides 
the  minor  essays  PartitioHes  oratoriae  and  Topica. 

III.  The  philosophical  essays  wero  also  the  fruits  of  an  enforced 
abstention  from  politics  in  45,  and  were  continued,  in  spite  of  re- 
newed political  activity,  to  the  year  of  his  death.  During  these  years 
he  threw  himself  with  such  eneigy  into  this  new  field  of  Uteialure  that 
he  is  said  to  have  legarded  it  as  the  true  work  of  his  life,  and  all 
his  speeches  and  rhetorical  treatises  as  comparatively  unimportant 
Though  they  are  compilations  from  the  later  Greek  philosophers,  yet 
the  amount  done  in  these  three  years,  in  the  last  part  of  which  (fioni 
March  44)  he  returned  with  intense  eagerness  to  politics,  is  astonish- 
ing. They  are,  ( 1 )  five  books  de  Fiitibus.,  on  the  Sununum  Bonmn ; 
(2)  the  Academtca,  the  first  book  of  the  second  edition  containing 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  philosophy  from  Socrates  to  Arcesihuis,  and 
the  second  book  of  the  first  edition  the  doctrines  of  Antiochus  and 
Philo  ;  (3)  five  books  of  Tuseulan  Disputations  on  the  elements  of 
happiness,  from  Plato,  the  Stoics,  and  Peripatetics ;  (4)  de  Natmra 
Deorum,  in  three  books ;  (5)  de  Seneetutti  (6)  ^  Divinalimie,  in 
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:wf>  books,  in  which  the  Greek  oracles  as  well  as  the  Roman  auguries 
ire  discussed  j  (6)  de  AnnciHa ;  {7)  tU  Officii^,  in  three  books,  a 
3«a.tise  on  practiol  ethics  addressed  to  his  son.  There  are  Jn^- 
oients  of  many  other  works,  especially  of  two  treatises  on  the 
philosophy  of  politics  and  law,  called  de  Rtpublica  and  de  Legibus, 
written  in  54  and  53,  just  before  his  government  in  Cilicia. 

IV.  Theconespondence,  not  counting  twenty-five  possibly  spurious 
letters  to  and  from  M.  Brutus,  contains  861  letters  {some  OS  them 
including  copies  of  others),  of  which  ninety  are  addressed  to  Cicero. 
Little  else  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  can  be  com- 
piared  in  interest  vnth  this  unconscious  contemporary  record,  in  which 
— as  far  at  any  rate  as  the  letters  to  Atticus  are  concerned — the  writer 
is  speaking  with  entire  candour  of  the  events  of  the  day  and  his  views 
and  feelings  in  regard  to  them.  They  were  mosdy  preserved  and 
edited  aAer  Cicero's  death  by  his  freedman  Tiro.  They  extend  from 
the  year  68  to  within  a  few  months  of  Cicero's  death.  There  are  how- 
ever only  eleven  before  63,  and  none  during  that  year  of  his  consulship. 
With  that  exception  there  is  very  tittle  break  in  them.  Some  are 
mere  formal  tetters  of  introduction,  some  evidently  elaborate  docu- 
ments meant  to  give  a  moie  or  less  false  impression ;  but  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  them  are  genuine  tetters,  expressing  the  writer's  true 
self,' — a  man  vain,  restless,  eager ;  a  violent  partisan  and  a  violent 
enemy ;  but  still  a  man  of  high  aims,  real  patriotism,  and  at  bottom 
of  true  candour  and  humanity.  He  loved  Rome  as  Dr.  Johnson 
loved  London,  and  was  never  quite  happy  out  of  it,  and  never  so 
brilliant  as  when  describing  scenes  in  the  city.  He  hungered  for 
praise,  but  was  also  generous  in  giving  it ;  and  his  constant  friendship 
with  Atticus  was  hardly  ever  dimmed  by  even  a  passing  shadow. 

M.  Terentius  Varro  [116-28]  was  ten  years  older  than  M. 
Cicero,  and,  though  his  name  was  in  the  proscription  list  of  43-42,  Termiim 
survived  him  fifteen  years.  Of  the  490  books  which  he  is  said  to  """"• 
have  written,  in  prose  and  verse,  embracing  almost  every  subject  of 
learning,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  history,  only  one  has  come 
down  to  us  entire,  the  Res  Rusticae,  in  three  books,  and  a  portion  of 
another,  the  de  Lingua  Latina.  The  Ris  Rusticae  is  addressed  to 
his  wift  Fundania,  and  contains  a  long  list  of  Greek  writers  on  agri- 
culture, as  well  as  extracts  from  Cato  and  others,  and  enters  into  fiill 
details  of  the  management  of  land.  It  was  written  in  his  eightieth 
year  {36),  and,  like  Cicero's  treatises,  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  but  lacks  the  literary  grace  of  his  great  contemporary.  Of 
the  twenty-five  books  of  the  de  Lingua  Latina  only  V.  to  X.  survive, 
in  a  somewhat  mutilated  form.  They  contain  useful  information, 
though  the  etymology  is  unscientific  and  often  merely  conjectural, 
and  the  style  ungraceftiL 
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Among  the  most  valuable  remains  of  the  literatnre  of  the  period 
are  the  Commentaries  of  luLius  Caesar  [100-44],  containing  the 
history  of  the  first  seven  years  of  the  Gallic  war,  in  seven  books,  and 
of  the  Civil  war  down  to  the  occupation  of  Pharos  (47).  An  eighth 
book  added  to  the  history  of  the  Gallic  war,  and  three  on  the 
Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  ware  are  by  some  of  Caesar's 
officers,  A.  Hirtius  and  others,  and  are  of  very  unequal  tnerit. 
Caesar's  own  books  are  admirable  for  the  conciseness  with  which 
military  movements  are  fiilly  described,  or  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions in  unknown  countries  are  stated.  There  is  nothing  rhetorical 
in  them,  and  no  attention  to  style  in  the  Ciceronian  sense ;  yet  the 
language  is  pure,  and  its  directness  and  business-like  brevity  present 
an  admirable  model  for  sudi  records.  In  the  Civil  war  Caesar  bad 
to  justify  himself,  and  is  more  open  [0  the  charge  of  at  least  modiiying 
facts  for  that  purpose.  His  work  on  grammar  {de  AnaJi^'a),  en 
astronomy  (de  Astns),  and  his  pamphlet  against  Cato,  as  well  as  his 
speeches  and  poems,  have  not  survived. 

Of  C.  Sallustius  Crispus  [86-33]  *«  *>^"8  fo  monogiaLphs 
on  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  the  Jugurthine  war.  He  was 
tribune  in  52,  expelled  from  the  Senate  for  scandalous  Life  in  50, 
served  with  Caesar  and  was  restored  to  the  Senate  in  47,  and  made 
governor  of  Africa  in  46,  where  he  obtained  great  wealth.  After 
Caesar's  death  he  lived  in  retirement,  and  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture. He  took  as  his  models  the  writings  of  Thucydides,  in  regani 
to  the  introduction  of  sketches  of  character  and  the  use  of  imaginary 
speeches, — a  regular  feature  of  Greek  historical  writing,  as  opposed 
to  the  dry  annalistic  form  which  Roman  history  had  up  to  his  time 
taken.  He  may  therefore  in  this  respect  seem  to  have  set  a 
&shion  to  be  follnwed  and  extended  by  Livy.  He  also  imitated 
his  Greek  models  in  choosing  subjects  on  which,  as  in  the  Catiline 
conspiracy,  he  may  have  had  personal  knowledge  or  informatian 
from  eye-witnesses  ;  and,  as  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  relations  or  imme- 
diate descendants  of  those  engaged.  His  style  is  riietorical  and 
didactic,  he  affects  Graecisms  and  archaic  words,  or,  as  some  say, 
introduces  words  in  common,  though  not  generally  in  literary,  use. 
The  accuracy  of  his  account  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy  has  been 
seriously  impugned  ;  and  at  any  rate  the  invectives  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  age  in  both  monographs  lose  much  of  their  force 
when  his  own  character  is  taken  into  consideration.  Of  the  five 
books  of  Histories  from  the  death  of  Sulla  only  fragments  remain. 

Of  the  poets  whose  work  survives  only  two  properly  belong  to 
this  period.  Of  T.  Lucretius  CarUS  (?95-S2)  we  hardly  know 
anything  for  certain,  even  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  A  brief 
n  of  Cicero's  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  in  $4 — LmretU poemata, 
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«/  seribis,  ita  sunt :  KtHlllt  lumi-mbus  ingenii,  mullae  etiam  ariis — 
is  the  only  indication  we  have  of  the  date  of  (he  de  Rerum  natura,  or 
of  contemporary  opinion.  The  poem  (in  six  boolcs)  is  the  result  of 
the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  which  had  been  steadily  spread- 
ing among  the  cultivated  classes  at  Rome.  Its  object  is  to  free  men 
from  the  terrors  of  superstition,  resting  on  the  supposed  active  inter- 
vention of  ihe  gods  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  the  horrors  awaiting 
them  after  death.  To  this  end  he  expounds  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus 
as  to  the  impassiveness  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  atomic  theory  of 
Leucippus,  to  explain  the  origin  and  order  of  the  material  universe 
apart  from  divine  creation  or  directing  energy.  The  difficulty  of 
introducing  Greek  philosophic  terms  into  Latin  verse  is  overcome 
with  masterly  power,  and  the  dryness  of  a  didactic  poem  is  relieved 
by  splendid  outbursts  of  poetry.  His  use  of  the  Greek  hexameter  is 
an  immense  advance  on  all  known  predecessors,  and  marks  a  stage 
between  the  roughness  of  Ennius  with  the  earlier  writers  generally, 
ajid  the  elaborate  work  of  VergiL 

A  still  more  careful  attention  to  the  artistic  use  of  metre  marks  C. 
Gaius  Valerius  Catullus  {87  to  about  47),  who  was  a  native  of  VaUHui 
Verona  and  possessed  an  estate  on  Sirmio  and  a  villa  at  Tibur.  "'"'""■ 
Me  came  to  Rome  early,  and  was  a  friend  of  Cicero  and  other  men 
of  letters ;  and,  though  his  father  was  intimate  with  Caesar,  he  attacked 
him  with  great  bitterness.     His  surviving  work  is  small  in  bulk,  but 
contains  experiments  in  several  metres.      What  he  made  especially  his 
own  was  the  Hcndecasy liable  verse,  which  has  never  been  used  by 
any  poet  with  equal  effect.     The  wild  Galliambics  of  the  Allis  have 
no  parallel  in   Roman  literature,  and  prove  him  to  have  possessed 
supreme  lyrical  skill  and  imagination.     His  love-poetry  centres  round 
a  passion  for  one  heroine,  to  whom  the  fancy  name  of  Lesbia  is  given, 
by  some  identified  with  Clodia,  the  sister  of  Cicero's  enemy.     Some  of 
his  less  successfiil  work  is  founded  on  the  Alexandrine  writers. 

P.  VeBGILIUS  MaRO  (70-19)  and  Q.  HORATIUS  FLACCUS  (65-8)    frtyiV  and 

belong,  partly  at  least,  to  the  next  generation  ;  and  their  most  im-  f^'raa- 
portaift  work  was  produced  after  Augustus  had  become  virtual  monarch. 
But   Vergilius   suffered   from  the   confiscations   of  41-40,    and   was 
restored  to  his   property  by  the  friendship  of  Asinius  PoUio,  and  two 
out  of  his  three  works  belong  to  the  last  period  of  the  civil  wars. 
The  Eclogues,  founded  on  the  pastoral  poems  of  Theocritus,  were  tJu 
composed  between  41  and   39,  and  the  four  books  of  the   Georgia,  Bclogaeer 
founded  partly  on  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod,  and  tinged  with  B'""'""- 
the  tame  physical  philosophy  as  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  occiipjed  him   ^^ 
from  37  to  31,  or  perhaps  later.      Like  Catullus,  he  was  a  native  of     '°'^^'- 
Gallia  Transpadana  (being  bom  at  Andes  near  Mantua),  and  there- 
fore not  a  Roman  citizen  until  49,  though  part  of  his  education  was 
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at  Rome.  The  glory  and  fenility  of  Italy  from  the  great  theme  of  the 
Gtorgia,  although  a  desire  on  the  pan  of  his  patron  Maecenas  to 
render  country  pursuits  fashionable  may  .have  contributed  to  the  choice 
of  his  subject.  It  was  not  till  the  policy  of  Augustus  had  given  nev 
life  to  the  Empire  of  Rome  that  he  undertook  the  great  national  epic 
which  was  to  glorify  her  origin  and  destiny  (37-30}. 

Horace  had  been  studying  at  Athens  when  Brutus  arrived  that 
in  44,  and  had  taken  service  with  him  and  shared  the  disaster  of 
Philippi.  He  had  shared  also  in  the  amnesty  granted  to  the  anny  itf 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  returned  to  Rome  tolhid  himself  peimilcss. 
He  was,  however,  introduced  to  Maecenas  by  Vergil  (about  38),  and 
before  the  return  of  Augustus  from  the  East  after  Aclium  had  pab- 
lisbed  the  two  books  of  his  Satim  and  the  Epodes  (3  S-30).  Though 
the  Satiret  do  not  pretend  to  be  "  poems "  but  urmones,  his  use  cf 
the  Hexameter  is  much  more  conformable  to  the  stricter  rule  followed 
by  Vergilius  than  that  of  his  model  Lucilius  ;  and  the  Iambics  of  the 
Epodes  were  a  first  essay  in  the  adoption  of  other  Greek  metres, 
which  In  a  few  years  was  to  be  extended  with  such  success  in  the 
OeUs,  chiefly  founded  on  Sappho  and  Alcaeus.  Being  a  native  of 
Venusia  he  was  a  citizen  by  birth,  but  as  the  son  tA  a  freedman  was 
in  an  inferior  social  position,  and  for  some  years  acted  as  a  puUic 
clerk  or  scriba,  until  relieved  from  all  care  by  the  gift  of  a  smali 
Sabine  estate  from  Maecenas. 

Albius  Tibullus  (circ,  59-iS)  has  lefi  some  beautiful  el^iac 
poems,  chiefly  on  love  subjects,  though  there  are  also  certain  personal 
details  of  interest.  Like  Horace  and  Vergil  he  suflered  from  the 
confiscations,  and  like  them  was  restored  or  remunerated  by  a  patron, 
— M.  Valerius  Messalla.  The  bulk  of  his  writings,  however,  appear  to 
belong  to  the  period  after  27,  when  he  accompanied  his  patron  to 
Aquitain,  though  detesting  war.  He  is  the  poet  of  quiet  life,  and 
makes  no  pretence  to  Roman  sentiment  as  to  martial  glory. 

Before  the  battle  of  Actium  the  adornment  of  Rome  with  splendid 
buildings  had  begun.  The  temple  on  the  Capitol  burnt  down  in  8j 
,  was  restored  and  dedicated  in  69.  L.  Aemilius  Paullus  had  spent 
lar^e  sums  in  54  on  restoring  and  erecting  basilicae.  Pompeius 
Magnus  had  finished  his  great  theatre,  capable  of  holding  40,000 
f>eople,  in  53  ;  a  porticus,  called  also  the  "  Hall  of  the  Hundred 
Columns  "  {HecaloslyUm),  outside  the  theatre ;  and  a  curia  adjoining 
the  porticus,  in  which  lulius  was  murdered.  This  last  was  burnt 
down  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  flmeraJ,  but  the  statue  was  saved.  lulius 
Caesar  had  made  vast  plans  both  for  extending  and  beautifying  Rome, 
but  most  of  them  were  prevented  by  his  death.  He  erected  stone 
seats  in  the  Circus ;  dedicated  in  46  a  new  Foruni  (the  Forum  Itiiimm), 
though  it  was  still  unfinished  at  bis  death ;  actually  began  a  new 
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theatre,  afterwards  completed  by  Augustus  as  the  Thcatrum  Marcelli ; 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Venus  Genetrix  in  46  ;  built  new  rostra  at  the 
east  of  the  Forum  ;  began  marble  septa  in  the  Campus  Martius  for 
voting  at  the  Comilia  ;  began  a  basilica,  afterwards  completed  by 
Augustus.  The  regia,  attached  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  had  been 
rebuilt  with  great  magni licence  by  Domitius  Calvinus  in  36.  Before 
the  battle  of  Actium,  besides  carrying  on  some  of  these  works, 
Augustus  had  begun  the  '  opera  Octavtae,'  a  curia,  a  porticus,  and 
library ;  Agrippa  had  begun  the  aqueduct  called  the  Aqua  lulia 
(33)1  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  fountains  in  the  city;  and  probably 
the  vast  building  which  still  stands  and  is  known  as  the  Pantheon. 
Thus  Rome  was  already  beginning  to  assume  a  splendour  worthy  of 
the  capital  of  the  world. 

AuTHOHiTies.— The  14  PhiHpfia  of  Cicero  and  ihe  Letlers.  Appian,  Bell. 
Civ.  iii,  and  iv.  Dio  Cassius.  xliv.-li.  Livy,  Ep.  116-133.  Suetoniiu,  Aag^ilus 
46.  Phitarch.  Lives  or  Cicem.  M.  Anionics,  M.  Brvhu.  Nicolas  of  Damascus. 
VngmenlsodhiK Lift 0/ Augustus.  Velteius  Paterculus.  it.  5B-31).  Augiuliu himself 
Idl  a  pr^s  of  his  adminjstralion  which  was  lo  be  inscribed  on  a  column  at  Rome 
and  in  the  provinces.  Nearly  all  of  it  survives  od  a  temple  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia, 
The  first  pan  f^ves  bis  version  of  his  conduct  in  the  Civil  war,  and  is  here  ap- 
pended as  one  of  the  few  contemporary  records  of  Roman  History  before  the  Empire. 
Annai  iindevigittli  natut  txtrtilam  privata  canalio  tt  frivala  imfensa  eamfaravi, 
per  quern  rempuilicam  domiimtioiie  factiOHit  oppressant  in  liiertatein  vindicavi. 
Oi  fuae  una/ui  decrelis  hotiirijleis  in  ordinem  suum  mi  adltgit  C.  Pansa  A. 
Hirtio  consutiiut,  CBnnilartm  tocun  simut  dam  lenleatiae  ferendae.  el  imferium 
mi»i  dtdit.  Res  puilica  ae  quid  detrimmfi  caperel  me  pro  praelore  simul  cum 
itnsuliitis  previdere  iussH.  Pofulns  autem  eodem  anKi>  me  aitiuUm,  fiiM  tos. 
ulrrque  iella  tecidisset,  tt  trium  virum  ret  puUieae  tentti/uendae  ereavil.  Qai 
farentem  meum  inletfecerunt.  eas  in  exilium  expuli  iudiciii  legilimis  ultus  eerum 
facinut,  el  poilea  iellum  infertnles  reipubiicae  via  bis  aiie. 
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AbvDOS,  siege  of,  407 
AcamaniB,  413 

Achaean  League,  976,  414.  415;  decide 
on  war  with  Philip,  434-436;  slates- 
men   deported,  515;    end    of,  533- 

Achillas,  746-748 

Acilius  Gl^rio,  M'. ,  475-4B0 

Actium,  bailie  of,  780,  7B1 

Adherbal,  a6o 

AduatQca.  799.  730 :  Adnatuci.  733.  739 

Aebutius  Elva,  T.,  70 

Aedilts,  97,  311,  3ia  ;  curuU,  170 

Aedoi.  the.  719.  730 

Aegean  Sea,  war  in  the,  4S3 

Aemilius,  L.  (Cos.  47B),  79.  Barbula, 
L.,  181.  Papas,  Q.  (Cos.  383), 
campaign  in  S.  Italy,  i8o-i8a,  191. 
L.  {Cos.  935),  wars  with  tbe  Boii, 
378-330,  Paulus,  L.  (Cos.  ai6), 
bins  at  Cannae,  333-397.  Paulus.  L., 
(Cos,  i33.  168),  conquers  Perseus, 
508-510.  Regulus,  L.,  commands  in 
tbe  Aegean,  483,  4S4.  Lepidus  M. 
(Cos.  78),  659.  660.  L..  envoy  to 
Philip,  437.  M..  praelor  in  49, 
740,  750,  759.  760,  761,  764,  769; 
iriumvir,  771.  77a,  777 

Aequi,   II.  39,  73.  73,   75.   104,    151. 


i,  worship  or,  5a 


Aesi5,  R. 

Aetolian  League,  376,413,  414:  makes 
peace  with  Philip,  416 ;  treaty  with 
Rome,  418  ;  joins  Romans  in  second 
Macedonian  war,  430 1  discontent 
□r,  443.  464  ;  invites  Antiochus,  465- 
468  ;  war  with,  47'-48a,  495-497 


Afranins.  L.  (dramatist).  657.  L. 
(Cos.  60).  710.  740 

Africa,  province  of,  536  :  new,  753 

Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  193,  993 

Ager  fuiiims.  93,  167,  168.  SS"  1 
compliunls  of  Italians  as  to,  557, 
568,  697  (note).      Romanui.  ag,  30 

.4iyrrofServius,  43 

Agiaof  Taientum,  181 

Agrigenlum,  194;  occupied  by  Car- 
thaginians, 939 ;  siege  and  fall  of. 
940,  341  :  sale  of  inhabilajils,  284  ; 
holds  out  againsl  Marcellus,  34a  ; 
taken  by  Laevinus,  361,  36a 

Agrippa.       See  Vipianivi 

Ahis  Lociilus.  altar  to,  lai 

Alba,  king,  39 

Alba  Longa,  kings  of,  aa  ;  destruction 
of,   57.     Fuceniia.  349.  7^7 

Alban  lake,  imissarium  of,  85,  86 

Albani,  Pompey's  battles  with,  685 

AlbinuB,  L..  97 

Albula.  old  name  of  Tibfr,  aa 

Alitim  of  Pontilices.  57 

Alexander  the  Great,  the  division  of  bis 

empire,  409-411  ; 
Alexander,    king  of  the  Molossi,  in  S. 

Italy.  19.  136-138 
Alexandria,  Caesar  ai.  74S,  749 
Algidus.    Mt.,   battles    near,   73.   75; 

camp  at,  104 


AlUfa 


battle  I 


AUobroges,  Hannibal  among  the,  301  ; 

conquered,  569  ;  envoys  of,  in  Rome, 

701  ;  rebellion  or,  713 
Alps,  the,  5,  9  ;  passage  of  by  Hannibal, 

301-303 
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Ambiorix,  719 

Amtitui.  laws  against,  403,  521 

Ambracia,  taken  by  Nobitkir.  496.  497 

Ambrones.  the,  a/o,  576.  579 

Amphipolis,  774 

AroiiUus.  uncle  of  Romnlos,  as 

Anajiilas  of  Rbegiun,  78 

Ancus  Marciua,  39,  40 

Andriicus.  593,  531 

Andnmicus.  Livius.  3S7 

AnnaU,  maximi,  S7 

Annius  Mik),  P.,  716,  731,  733,  749 

Antiochus  III.,  tbe  Greal,  of  ^ria, 
424,  465,  46G  ;  vJHted  by  Hannibal, 
467;  comes  into  Greece,  471-473;  war 
with,  475-491.  IV.,  Epiphanea, 
ordered  out  of  Egypt,  516.  Asiaticus, 
67  s  (nole) 

Anliuni.  39.  67  ;  struggles  with  Vol- 
scians  (or,  73  ;  suirender  of,  115 

Anlonius  M.  (oralor),  657.  C  (Cos. 
63),  699.  705,  706,  708.  M,  733, 
736.  740,  745-  749.  750.  7S7.  759  : 
hU  policy  afier  Caesar's  death.  763- 
741  :  triumvir.  771  ;  at  Pfailippi. 
773-775 ;  his  government  of  ihe 
^tsx.  775-778:  breach  with  Augustus 
and  diath,  779-783.  Gaius.  765. 
773.      Lucius,  766.  775 

Apennines,  the,  6 

ApoUo,  worship  of,  5a,  405  (note) 

Apollonia,  74a,  744 

Appius  Hcrdonius,  73 

Appuleius  Satuminus,  L..  iiis  legisla- 
tion and  death,  583-5S5 

Apuani  (Ligurians)  removed  to  Sam- 
nhim,  457,  458 

Apulia,  6  ;  conquest  of.  19S,  199 

Apuli,  tbe,  19 ;  jcrin  Samnites.  141 

Aquae  Seitiae  (bunded, 564.  568  ;  battle 
of.  578 

AquilJus  M'.  (Cos,  lag),  in  Asia,  605. 
(Son)  in  Sicily,  550;  in  Asia.  613: 
defeated  by  Mllhridales,  616.  617; 
doubt  as  to  fate.  617  (note),  635  (note) 

Aqujloiiia,  160 

Annus.  415 

Archidamus,  of  Sparta,  in  Italy,  19. 
136  (note) 

Archimedes  at  Syracuse.  338.  339  ;  his 

Ardea.  39  :  si^e  of,  53 
Argri.  36 

Ariaratbes  V..  of  Cappadocia,  6o8. 
VI.,  of  Cappadocia,  610 


iricia,   besieged  by  Etruscans.   67.  it: 

obtains  civilas,  133 
jiminum.  6 ;  demanded  bf  ibe  Boa. 

a73  :  Caesar  at,  737 
Ahobanana  of  Cappododa.  6 1 1 

Arislobulus.  686.  689 

Aristodemus  oS  Cumae,  68 

uuus.  55S.  561 

Army.  Roman,  first  rcceivs  pay,  84 ; 
mutiny  of,  at  Capua,  and  reibnns. 
130.  131  :  organisation  before  the 
time  of  Maiius,  214-318;  niunbo 
in  third  century.  378 ;  mutiny  ot 
in  Spain.  373 ;  rerarii  reorganised 
as  velites,  347  (note).  399  ;  bkU  in. 
9>4<  3991  changes  by  Manias  n. 
S8a.  583 

Araus.  R..  7,  314 

Arpi.  Hannjbalal,  317;  taken  by  FabJns. 
343 

AireiiuDi  (Etniria),  153,  396 

AiTuns.  son  of  Tarquia.  49 ;  of  Poe- 
sena,  67.  68 

Arsian  Wood,  63 

Aninoe.  748,  759  (note) 

Arvales.  40;  their  pnyo-,  406  (note) 

Arvemi,  719 

Ascanlus.  at,  39 

Asculum,  victory  ct  Pytrhus  at,  190; 
beginning  of  Social  war  at.  589 

Asia,  kingdoms  in.  600.  680-609 

Asia  or  Syria,  kingdcon  of.  411 ;  settle- 
ment of,  494  ;  province  of  Asia,  56t, 
60a;  the  puiliiaai  and  n^Hatm 
603 :  Mitbridates  in,  603. 


616; 


dby  S 


!  of  Ital 
1,638 


Pollio,  C,  764.  768,  771 
Athens.    41a,   437 ;   joins   Mitbridates. 

630.  631 ;  sie^  of,  by  Sulla.  694-616 
Atheais,  R.,  14 
Atilius    Regulus,    C.    (Cos.    357),   346. 

M.  (Cos.   356.   436) ;  his  victoiy  at 

Ecnomus,     347 ;     lands    in    Africa. 

346-349  :     defeated    and    captured. 

356-357.  Calatinos,  Aul.  (Diet  949). 
36(.  C  Atilius  R^ulus  (Cos.  335). 
falls  in  battle  with  Gauls,  378-380  , 
Attalusl.  of  Pergamus  joins  the  Ronuni, 
417,  41S;  porchases  Aegina,  419: 
jtHns  in  attadt  on  Euboea.  430  :  pto- 
claims  war  with  Philip.  495 ;  tis 
death,   439  (note).      " 
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.ttalus    III.,   leaves 

Rome,  sjS,  561 
-tla  Naeviui,  41,  <3,  59 
Lltius.  L.  (dramatist),  657.    Vana,  P., 

738-743,    7SO.   751.  7SS,  756 
^tys,  king  of  Albs,  S3 
Vufidus,  R.,  7 
\ugustus,  6 
Vurelius    CotlH,    C.    (Cos.    aoo),    397. 

M.  (Cos.  74),  in  the  Milhridalic  war. 

669.      L.,  756 
^usonca,  13a,  134;  deslrnclion  of,  145 
^ventinus,  Mons.  fortified,  35.  39 
Aventinus,  king  of  Alba,  3S 

Bacchanalia,  ibe,  530.  521 

Baecula.  battle  of.  370 

Daebius  Tamphilna,  M..  469.  475 

BaeticB,  36a.  363,  370.  37> 

Bagradas.  R. ,  370 

Balearic  Isles  subdoed,  s^ 

Bassus.  Caeoilius.  764.  773.  774.     P. 

Ventidius,  769  (DOtef,  777 
Beigae,  71a 
Bcllovlsus,  king  of  the  Bituriges.  14 

Benevcnlum,  battle  of,  155 

Bibracle.  7B0,  730 

Bilhynia,  hingdom  of,  411 ;  left  to  tbe 
Romans,  668 

Bilhynia  and  Ponlus.  677.  686 

Biluriges,  the.  14 

Btosius.  C..  of  Cumae,  SSS-  ^S7 

Bocchus  of  Numidia  beoays  lugunha, 
577.     Bocchus  aitd   Bagouas.   753, 

Boii,   the,    14,    177,    373,   378,   380; 

attack  Placenlia  and  Cremona,  998  ; 

ware  with,  4SI-455 
Bomilcar  in  Sicily,  340 
Bona  Dea,  mysteries  of,  70B 
Bononia,  334 
Bovianiun,  146,  150.  155.  160;  in  the 


Britain,  invasions  of,  797-739 
Bnmdiiium.  17,  199.  aoo,  739 
Bmllii.   tbe.   19  ;   subdued.  19S,   199 : 

punished  for  asasting  Hannibal,  395 
Druitium,     6 ;    invaded.     196 :    joins 

Hannibal.  331 
&^[lius  Sura  at  Demetrias.  623 
Brutus.     See  luaius 
Brutus  Albinus,   E>ec.,  736.   740,  760, 

764,  768,  770 


Byrsa,  meaning  of,  334 

Cabiia,  battles  of,  673,  676 

Caecilius  Metellus.  L.  (Cos.  351).  his 
victory  at  Panonnus,  a;6.  Statins, 
519.  Metellus  Macedonicus,  Q. . 
defeats  Andriscus,  523  ;  in  Greece, 
534,  595.  Metellus,  Q..  campaign 
agwnst  Jugurtha,  573-576  ;  banish- 
ment and  return  of.  584,  5B6. 
Metellus  Creticus,  Q..  680,  681. 
Metellus,  Q.  (Cos.  51).  706.  715. 
Pius  Sdpio,  g.  (Cos.  S3),  743.  744, 
750-753 

Caelius.  Mons,  included  In  the  dly.  35, 
37 

Caelius,  M.,  736,  749 

Caere,  Caerite  frantkist.  IS7.  133 

Caesar.     See  iuliia 

Calabria,  6 

Calagurris,  si^e  of,  663 

Calalia.  149.  151  (note) 

Calendar,  reform  of,  754 

Callipolis,  17 

Calpumius  Beslia,  I,.,  bribed  by 
Jugurtha,  578.  Rso.  U  (Cos.  14S), 
in  third  Punic  war.  531 

Camarina,  shipwreck  off,  354 

Camillus.     See  Furiai 

Campania.  68  ;  Samnites  in.  83,  ia8, 
139 :  Hannibal  in,  330,  333,  343 ; 
trealmenl  of  after  second  Funic  war, 
395  ;  settlement  <rf,  1 33  ;  itnattii  eon- 
mUum  dt  Camfanii,  351 

Campus  Martius,  47,  63 

Canae,  Roman  fleet  al,  481-483 

Cannae,  seiied  by  Hannibal,  333 ; 
beltleof,  aaj-S"? 

Capilolinus,  Mons,  95,  31  ;  fortified, 
35  ;  temple  o".  5i 

Capilohum  vetus.  35,  31 

Capena,  83,  84 

Capelus,  king  of  Alba.  93 

Capua  (formerly  VoUemum),  83 ; 
Hannibal  al,  339,  333;  siege  of,  346. 
347  ;  fall  of,  350  ;  colonisu  at.  598 

Capys,  king  of  Alba.  33 

Cairhae,  baiile  of,  734 

Carthage,  first  treaty  with,  41,  57; 
'  foundation  and  dominions  of,  994- 
396;  constitution  of,  338-330;  mer- 
cenary armies  of,  330  ;  city  and  har- 
bours, 93 1 ,  339  ;  treaties  with  Greeks 
in  Sicily.  337 ;  supremacy  of,  a 
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349  ;  severe  terms  to.  367,  393,  539  ; 
siege  and  destructioa  or,  533-536 ; 
Moriiu  al,  595.  Conhaginians  send 
gold  trown  to  Rome,  1 30  ;  in  Sicily, 
191-193 ;  Duke  treaty  with  Roouns 
•guiut  Pyrrbui,  193  ;  ax  Torentum, 
198  ;  terms  to.  after  second  Punic 
war.  393  ;  their  quairels  with  Mason- 
nasfl,  s»7 

Caithage.  New,  377.  393 ;  description 
of-  3^  i  taking  o(,  368,  369 

Canlula.  361.  363 

Carvilins,  Sp.  (Cos.  39a).  160,  161 

Casa  Romuli.  59 

Casilinum  talEoi,  343 

Casinum,  3=0  (note) 

Cossiiu  Visceliinus,  Sp.,  defeat!  the 
Sabines.  69  ;  negotiates  with  Latins. 
70,  7a  1  his  agrarian  law.  98  ;  bis 
death,  99.  Longinut.  L.,  615.  C. 
734.  7S8.  764.  773.  774-  Q-.  736- 
741.  7SS 

Casilinuin,  310  (note) 

CaSMvelaunus,  738  . 

Caslilas  Patricia.  Chapel  of,  175 

Castor  and  PoUux.  71 

Castulonentis  SBllus,  361.  363 

Calana,  194 

Catilina.  L.  Sergius,  early  life  of.  698 ; 
his  conspiracy  and  death,  698-706 

Cato.     See  Porciui 

Calulus.      See  Lulatiui 

Caudinae  FuTcuIae.  141-144 

Caudium,  144 

Cauloaia,  16 

Celtlberian  war,  the,  540 

Celts.  13.  114 

Cenomani,  14 

Censors    appointed.    109 ;     fiinctions, 

Cenluriat.  45,  46,  91 

Ceres,  mysteries  of,  339  (note) 

Chaeroneia,  baillc  of,  630 

Chalcedon,  battle  of,  668 

Chalcis,  Antiochus  al.  474,  475  ;  occu- 
pied by  Glabrio.  477 

ClUcia.  province  of.  enlarged,  666 

Cilnii  of  Etruria.  the,  153.  Cilniui 
Maecenas,  C. ,  766 

Cirobri,  the.  569.  570,  578-580 

Ciminius  saltua,  88,  147 

Cincinnalus.     See  Qidnliia 

Ciociiu  Alimealus,  L..  388 

Cineas,  miniiler  of  Pyrrhus,  1 

Cingetorii,  739 


Cinna,  battle  of,  146 

::inna.     See  Canuliv 

Circeii,  51.  73 

Circus  Maximus,  41  ;  Flammiui,  385 

Cirta,  siege  of,  %j^  \  Ggbung  debt.  577 

Civitas,   3,   90.   91,    ao3,    591,    1 

gained  hj  military  serrice,  583 

ivitas  foederata,  a68.  589 
ClanU,  R.,  115 
Clatta,  45,  46,  596 
Claudius,    Appins,    Ibe    decemvir,  95. 


99. 


3-105. 


Umbria.  156 ;  his  wtitiDgs,  163, 
164  :  bis  censorship,  171.  17a.  309 ; 
his  speech  against  terms  withPyrrfaiB. 
1S8.  Caudei,  App.,  937-13^ 
Cento,  App..  defeated  al  Uicaaa. 
507.  L.,  at  Kh^um,  337.  PdUb, 
P.  (Oh.  349).  detaated  at  Dnpaaa. 

360.        MAKCKI4.US,     U.     (Cos.    33a). 

wins  sfelia  epime,  381 ;    at  Osda. 

330;   campaigns    against    Hannibal. 

33a.  33S;  in  SicOy.  338-34*:  «!«« 

days'    fight    near    Canosinm    with 

Hannibal,  353 ;  his  death.  353,  3S4. 

Marcellus.  M.,  in  Spain,  541.    Nso. 

C,     (Cos,     307),    355.     356.     365. 

Pulcho',    A|^.   673.      Ncra  Tib., 

776 
Clausus,  Alta,  migiales  10  Rook,  69 
Oeomenes  of  Sparta,  415 
Cleonymus  of  Sparta,  19.  178 
Cleopotia,    748.   759.   774.   776.   77'- 

779.  781.  783 
Cloaca  mauma,  41  (note),  51 
Clodia,  771 
Clodius  Puldier,   P.,  673:   prosecoia 

Catiline.  698  ;  violates  the  mysteries, 

70S,  709:  )oins  the  populucs.  71a- 

717  ;  mtitdered,  731 
Clodia,  66 

auiUus.  khig  of  Alba,  36 
Clupea,  349.  353 
Clusium,    besieged    by    Gaub.    115: 

fighting  at,  159,  379 
Collalla,  41,  54 
Collatjnus.  63 
Calltgia  todaSeie.  714 
Collegium,  pontificum,   38,    171.  >ia. 

313  (note) :  aogonun,  171 ;  declkn 

Colline  Gate,  hattlea  at  the,  597,  644 
Colonies,  lists  of,  164  (note),  654  {note) 
CoIohUu      (Italian) — Auu  iiia,      069: 
,  it. :   Alba   F^iceotia,    151 ; 


jo;  Bonoria,  456; 
^^indUium.  aoo,  369 ;  Buxentum. 
396  ;  Cales,  134  ;  CaisetM,  396  ; 
Ca^nuiD,  146 ;  Cutnun  Novum, 
175 ;  Circdi,  51,  396 ;  Copia 
(Thurii).  396 ;  Cora,  ii.  ;  Cremon 
36,  aSi,  098,  397i  45'  ;  ^">f° 
396;  Cyiicus,  si^e of,  670  ;  Firmum, 
aoo  ;  Fngell&e,  134  ;  becomes  Fabn 
teria,  S59;  FreKenae,  ^69;  Graviscae 
450 ;  Halria,  175  ;  Interamna  Lirinas. 
146  ;  Liternium.  396  ;  Luceria,  145  ; 
Luca,  45S ;  Luna.  450 ;  Minervia 
(Scylacium),  55.;  Mimurnae,  156. 
397;  Mutina,  398  (oole),  456; 
Nania,  153:  Nepete,  396;  Nep- 
lunia  (Tarentum).  559 ;  Oslia,  397  ; 
F^rma.  456  ;  Pisae,  458  ;  Pisaurum. 
456 ;  Placentia,  381,  397,  1 
PolleDttB,  456 ;  Ponliae, 
Salcmum,  396  ;  Satunta,  450,  643  ; 
Sena  Callica,  177.  376,  397 ;  Salri- 
cum,  134  ;  Sella.  396 ;  Signia,  51. 
79  ;  Sinuessa.  156,  397  :  Sipontum, 
396;    Sora,   145,    149,    153;   Spolt- 
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355  (note).  Scipio.  L. ,  lakes  Coisca, 
345  (nole).  Scipio,  P.  (Cos.  331). 
37$.  Scipio  Calvua,  Co.  (Cos.  333), 
takes  Mediolanuni,  9B1  ;  in  Spain, 
311, 333 ;  deaib,  363, 364.  Scipio,  P. 
(Cos.  aia),  his  campaign  agiinat 
Hannibal,  398-3131  in  %)Bin,  333; 
death,  363,  364.  Sd[NO,Cn.,  in  Spain, 
311,  313,  333  ;  death,  364.  SciFio 
Africanus.    p.,    saves    his  lallieT's 


369; 


396: 


06,    170. 


Sutriuni,  396  :  T«npsa,  ii.  ;  Valentia 
(Vibo),  ii,  ;  Velitrae,  134  :  Venusia. 
_  396  i  Volmum,  ,». 

45'  47'  4^'  91  •  SuUan 
395.  396:  Iributa,  100, 
See  also  309,  649 

:oreiuin  taken,  453  ;  siatua  of.  733 

ronsulship,     the,     54,    169,    303-31 
begins  on  isl  January,  541    (note): 
stxond  forbidden.  544 

onsui  and  Coniualia,  3a 

'orfiniuni,  591,  593,  739 

orioth,  destroyed  by  Mummius, 
S^S 

oiiolanus.  74,  75 

omeiius  Cosaus,  Aul.,  wins  the  sfolia 
epiina,  81.  Aulus  (Cos.  343),  109, 
130.  Lentulus,  L,  (Cos.  337). 
13S :  (Cos.  337),  subdues  Ligur- 
ians,  373.  PubLius  in  command 
of  ships,  146.  Arvina.  P..  141,  149, 
150.  ScifioBarbatus(Cos.  398),  in 
Etniria  and  Samnium,  154 ;  his 
epitaph.  154  ( note).  ScipioAsina.  Cn, , 
defeateil  al  Lipara,  343  ;  (Cos.  354). 


life  a 


Ticini 


.   306; 


1  after 


for  Spain, 
365  ;  lakes  New  Cailhage,  368,  369  ; 
checks  Hasdrubal  at  Bacculae,  370, 
and  defeats  Hasdrubal.  sod  of  Gisco, 
at  Ilipa,  371  ;  visits  Syphax,  373, 
373  ;  quiets  a  mutiny,  373,  374 ;  re- 
lums  to  Rome,  375  ;  consul  (30j) ; 
goes  to  Sicily,  375-377  \  »'  Loc"' 
377,  378 ;  crosses  to  Africa,  379 ; 
takes  camps  of  Sypbax  and  Has- 
drubal. 381,  383;  meets  Hannibal, 
388  ;  wins  battle  of  Zoma,  389 ;  re- 
turns to  Rome  in  triumph,  393,  394  ; 
Legatus  to  Lucius  in  war  with 
Antiochus,  481 ;  last  years  and 
death,  499-501 :  bis  sons,  488  (note). 
Sdpio  Asialicus,  L.,  brother  of 
Afiicanus,  in  Spain,  371 ;  (Cos. 
190),  goes  against  Antiochus,  481- 
493  ;  impeached.  500,  ;oi.  Cenlbo, 
C,  in  Allica  and  Euboea,  438,  439- 
Scipio  Nasica.  P,.  crushes  the  Boii. 
455.  Corculum.  509  ;  opposes  de- 
struction of  Catlhagf ,  538.    Seiapio, 

556.  Scipio  AeUiliahus,  in  Alrica, 
530 :  (Cos.  147}.  besieges  and 
takes  Carthage,  533-536 ;  in  the 
Numanline  war,  541-545  ;  his  death, 

557,  558.  Lentulus,  Cn.  (Cos  30i), 
393,     P._  (praetor  in  63).   700-705. 


Sdpio. 


:  (sc 


of  .a 


us),   I 


Sulla,  in  the  lugunhine  war.  576. 
577  i  in  the  Social  war,  593.  593 ; 
(Cos.  88).  593-594 ;  puis  Su1[Hcius 
lo  death,  594 ;  bis  temporary 
measures.  596 :  goes  to  Greece, 
633  ;  siege  or  Athens  and  campaign 
in  Boetia,  633.634  ;  mokes  terms 
with  Milbridates.  63;;  retiutis  to 
Italy.  641  -.  defeats  Norbanus,  Marius, 
the  younger,  and  Carbo,  641-645  ; 
his  proseripiions,  645,  646  :  dictator 
(aa-79).  646  ;  his  reforms,  649-651  ; 
abdication  and  death,  653-653.  .SuUa 
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Faiulas,  L..  689,  Cihna.  I.  (Cos. 
87).  recalli  Marias,  597  ;  the  pro- 
scriptions and  revololionary  bwi. 
598:  hisdeath,  599.  Dolabdia.  P.. 
176.  177-     P-  (Cos.  44),  749,  761 

Corndii  cives.  649 

Corcrra,  Romans  in.  413.  418 

Corsica,  reduced  by  U  ScipAo,  345 

Carvi,  343 

Cossyra,  354 

Coila.  Aurnnculeins,  799 

Counlry  lift,  abandonnifnt  of,  400 ; 
described  by  Cato,  405 

Craihis,  R.,  136 

Creraera,  R.,  79 

Criroisus.  R..  battle  of  the,  193 

Crolona,  16  ;  war  with  Sybaris,  17,  19 

Cruslumerium,  19 

Ciimae.  17,  67,  68,  78  ;  attempted  by 
Hinnibal,  33  s 

Cnriiu.  the,  43-47 

Curio.  C,  734-736,  74[>-749 

Curius  Denlatus,  M'.  (Cos.  990).  163  ; 

wins  battle  of  Beoeventum,  197 
Curtiuf,  Meltius,  a  Salune,  39 
Cynoscephalae,  battle  of,  441.  443 
Cyrene  left  to  the  Romans,  586 

Dalmatians,  the,  537,  538 
Damasippus.  L. ,  643,  644 
Debt,  laws  of,  94,  165-168,  59B 
Decemvirate,    first.    103 ;  second. 


'OS 


103- 


744.    745.    7SO.    7SS.    7S8-    *!«»- 

barbul.    L.,    ia    Sidly.    550.       Cm.. 

conquen  the  AUobroges.    568.   569 ; 

defeated  by  Poinpey  (65).      L.  (Cos. 

S4).  718.  734.  739.  740-      Cn.  (Cos, 

30),  774.  776.  779 
Drama,  the,  134.  387.  aSS 
Drepona.  955.  356  ;  sea  Gghl  off,  >6o 
Dncetius.  leader  of  Siceli,  331 
Daillius,  M..  105,  106.    C.  (Co*.  a6oj. 

his  victory  at  Mylae.  344 
Dueviri  capitala,  38,  697 
Dyrrachiom,  413.  743-3 


Echalana,  Antony  at.  77B 
Ecnomus,  battle  of,  347 
Egeria.  36  _    , 

Egypt,  198;  Roman  commissio 
504 ;  invaded  by  Antiocbiis 
phanes.  515;  PopOios  [junasin, 


748-749 :    Antony 
province  of.  783 
Elissa.  934 


Enna 


'.  339 


Decimviri 

Decius  Mus.,  P.  (Cos.  '340),  131,  133  ; 

(Cos.    39s),   157,   158:    (Cos-  a79l. 

190,      P..   conquers   Umbrians  and 

Etruscans  al  Mevanltt.  149 
DtdiHo.  meaning  of,  199  (note),  539 
Deiolarus,  743,  749,  750 
Delium.  Roman  cohort  cut  offal,  473 
Demaralus  of  Corinth,  40 
Demetrius,  son  of  Philip.  jo3,  503  :  of 

Pharos.    375,    376,   990,   995,   396, 

319 :  his  surrender  demandaj,  417 
Diaeus  defeated  al  Corinth,  534,  J35 
IXctalorship,   the,  ao8,  317  (note).  391 

(note),  647  (note) 
DimiHuHo  capitii.  985 
Dion  of  SyracuK.  19a 
Dionysius,  the  eider,  19,  193  :  younger, 

a.  :  of  Halicamassus,  55 
Divorce  of  Sp.  Carvilius.  986 
Domilius  Calvinus,  Cn.  (Cos.   53),  13. 


Q.,  36,  400,  401 
Epbesus.  decree  at.  639  (note) 
Epicydes  al  Syracuse.  336-340 
Epinis  spfHled,  513 

Eqpiles.   procession  of,  71  ;    cesK  to 
fumi^  the  cavaliy,  589  ;  postenorcs- 
41,  4a  :  Brdu  fqtititrr  vaifi  tbejodiaa. 
561,  581.  587.  649.  6S> 
Equus  publicus.  45 
Era,  the  Roman,  a6,  37 
Eryx,  Ml  and  town.  163,  364 
Etniria,  6,  8,  379 ;  decadeiMX  of,  78 


G4-68  :  oombine  agahut  Rome  (389I. 


197.  147,  153. 


Mevania.  T49 

Eiunenes,  king  of  Pergamiis.  48a,  484.  1 
493,   498 :    deooances   Philip,   joi.  1 
and  Perseus.  504 ;  aiienipwd  aoai 
unation  of,   505  .  ordered   to  lea* 
Italy.  S".  S'« 

Eunus.  leader  of  SiciGan  slans.  54! 

Evander,  cily  of,  on  the  RibUiDe.  ij 


ABli,  feUofthe.  79 

abhis,  Q,.  snd  the  Gauls,  iij.  Maxi- 
mos,  Q.  (Mag.  Eq.  jas),  140 ;  (Cos. 
310),  147.  Guises,  Q.  (Cos.  393), 
161,  196.  Ambunus,  daughters  of, 
'74.  'ZS*  Rullianus,  victories  in  Sam- 
nile  wars,  155-15S.  Cunctator,  80; 
conquers  Ligurians,  ^73  ;  opposes 
Flaminins,  377  ;  envoy  10  Carthage, 
397 ;  "  Diclalor  {>I7).  foUows 
Hannibal.  317-321  ;  saves  Minucius, 
33a :  Tctalies  Tarentucn,  3J2 ; 
opposes  plan  of  Sdpio  Africanus, 
376.  Son  of  above.  338,  343.  Maid' 
mus  Aemilianus,  Q. ,  in  Macedonia, 
509  ;  in  Spain,  539.  Hadrianus,  M. . 
676.      Piclot,  a88,  333 

kbricius  Luscinus,  C,  mission  to 
Pyrrhus.  189  (Cos.  37B).  191 

aletii,  83;  truce  sviih.  1371  removal 
of  inhabitants,  370 

annius  Slnibo,  C.  (Cos.  las),  564 


feats   the    Volsdans, 
Gallic    invasion.    135  ; 


idenae.  37,  80 

'tamen  Dialit,  Martii.  Quirini.  36 

laininius,  C,  his  land  biU,  376,  377: 
(Cos.  333),  defeats  the  Insubrea, 
a8o,  981 :  as  censor  (aao)  constructs 
via  Flaminia.  aSi ;  (Cos.  317), 
^Is  at  the  battle  of  Thraifmene, 
3i3-3"6 

lavius,  Cn.,  divulges  legal /mwu/iM, 
173.  Fimbria,  C,  legale  (^  Flaccus, 
633  ;  causes  murder  of  Flaccus,  635  ; 
successes  in  Bithynia,  635  ;  his  death, 
637.  638 

regellae.  138 :  taken  by  Samnites, 
144  ;  rebellion  at.  55S ;  receives 
colony  as  Fabraleria,  559 

rentani,  8,  11 

ulYia,  775.  776 

'nlvius  Maximus,  Cn.,  154.  Flaccus, 
M..  conquers  Volslnii,  339.  Nobi- 
lior,  M,,  in  Spain,  477;  takes 
Ambrada,  496, 497 ;  bis  acts  annulled,  j 
500,  Nobilior,  Q..  defeated  inSpein, 
541.  Flaccus.  M..  supporter  of  C. 
Gracchus.  55G,  5G5,  566  ;  victory  o' 
Salluvii.  56B 

''unerals,  eipenseof,  aoS,  365 

''urina,  grove  of,  56; 


Gahi,  siege  of,  51 

Gabinius,  A.,  681,  689,  712,  733 

Gaesatae.  the.  379-981 

Gallia  Cisalpina,  5,  6,  B :  province  of, 
455;  Transalpina,  569,  718-731 

Gauls  in  N.  Italy,  14,  15,  114.  iij  ; 
capture  Koine.  117;  subsequent  in- 
vasions, 135,  ia6 ;  allied  with 
Samniles,  156 ;  Hannibal  and  the, 
307.  308,  313 ;  their  attack  on 
Placentia  and  Cremona,  397  :  in 
Asia,  4",  413.  493.  494.  600 

Gaums,  Mt.,  victory  at,  130 

Qelo  of  Syracuse,  99,  193 

Genibius  of  Illyria,  505,  509 

Cenucius,  T. ,  103.  Clepsina.  L. 
(Cos.  971),  takes  Rhegium,  199 

Gcrgovia,  73a 

Germans  in  Gaul,  730-733,  736,  730 

Gladiators,  first  show  of,  385  ;  rebellion 
of.  663 

Gracchus.      Sec  Sempnmiui 

Great  Plains,  battle  of  the,  384 

Greece,  freedom  of,  41a  ;  chief  powers 
In,  412-415  ;  settlement  by Flnmininus, 
444,  445 ;  Roman  commissioners 
in.  514  :  settlement  of,  after  fall 
of  Corinth,  526 ;  depopulation  in, 
5=7 

Greek  dties  in  Italy,  i6-ao ;  name  of 
Magna  Grateia.  16  (note) ;  decadence 
of.  19 ;  attacked  by  Italian  tribes,  135. 
1 36  ;  treatment  of,  after  second  Punic 
^'T.  395,  Greek  InHuencesin  Rome. 
386. 400, 40a,  51B-519 ;  Cato's  opposi- 
tion ID,  519.  Greek  works  of  art  in 
Rome,  341.  507,  518.  Greek  religion 
identified  with  Roman,  40a,  403 

Greeks,  first  diplomatic  relations  with, 
376  :  after  the  war  of  Antiochus,  501 

HAEDUI.    1 


1,   M.. 


ii,  86,   87 : 


Pano 
Ecnomus.  347.  Father  of  H 
at  Hercle.  363-367  '•  takes  Spendius, 
373  ;  in  Spain.  377,  390,  991. 
Pbameas.  531 
lannlbal  d^ated  at  Mylae,  344  ;  at 
Lilybaeum,  359.  Rhodins,  359. 
Son   of   Hamilcar,   his  oath,   991 ; 


l^'.OO'^lc 
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s  in  ^ain.  393  ;  takes 
I,  99G;  his  march  to  Italy, 
398-303  ;  his  viMones  in  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  304-311;  marches  south  to 
Arpi'  3>4-3'7  I  '<>ils  Fatrius  in  Cam- 
pania, 390  ;  his  pcdtcy  after  CHnnae. 
331 ;  al  Capua,  333  ;  beats  Fulnus 
at  Herdanea,  346 ;  his  inarch  on 
Rome,  347,  348  (note).  3491  three 
days'  light  with  Marcellusal  Canusitun, 
353 ;  foiled  at  Salapia,  355  ;  on  the 
Lacinian  promoDlory,  353.  399  ; 
i™ves  Italy,  386  ;  mtets  Scipio.  388  : 
defeated  al  Zama.  389-391^  insisls 
on  accepting  Roman  terms.  393 ; 
forced  to  leave  Carthage  and  goes  to 
Antiochus.  467,  46S ;  story  of  his 
meeting  with  Africanus.  469  (note) ; 
his  death,  493.  499 

Hanno  al  Messana.  337  ;  at  Ecnomus. 
347  ;  al  New  Carthage,  367.  368 

Hasdrubal  at  Lilybaenm.  156  :  in 
Spain,  treaty  with,  377.  391-993. 
Brother  of  Hannibal,  left  in  Spain. 
399.  333,  333.  363-371  ;  starts  for 
Italy,  3SS;  defeated  and  killed  on 
the  Metaums,  357-359.  Son  of  Cisco. 
355.  363.  366.  37".  373.  381.  38a. 
388.  389.       In  Ibiid  Punic  war,  539- 


t.  683 


S3S 


:  (") 


1   Phoc 


.   477. 


478  ;  (3)  in  Pontus,  673 
Hercte,  364,  36  5 
Herdonea,  battle  oS,  346 
Hermaeum,  348  ;  battle  off.  354 
Hermodorus  oF  Ephesus,  loa 

Herod,  778 

Hiero  I.  of  Syractue,  78,    II..  199,  333; 

joins  in  siege  of  Messana.  338  ;  makes 

peace  with  Romans.  339  ;  lends  ships. 

95G  :  sends  com  and  men  to  Ronw, 

333  ;  death  of.  334 
Hieronymus.   grandson    of    Hiero    II.. 

336,  337 
Himiico  in   IJIybaeum.  958 ;   sent   to 


rellen 


:-339 


Africanus  in.  365-375  :  affiursin.  ifts 
Panic  war,  458-463  :  two  pdifiBCB 
in.  459 ;  Cato  in.  459.  460 ;  tcnk- 
ment  of  Tilioius  Ciscchns,  469-463 : 
wars  in,  with  I  jiiimni  and  Ceitibat- 
S38-S4S 

Horatii  and  Curiatii,  the,  37 

Hocatins  Codes,  64.  Placcus.  Q.,  78^ 
790.  Polvillua,  M. .  dedicaisi^pls 
on  the  Capitol.  63 

Honensius,  I. ,  bis  pluodeting  in  Gran. 
507  (note) :  t^ate  of  Sulla.  637-1130 
Q. ,  oraioT,  6r-    " 

Hoslilhis  Majici 
Spain,  543 

Hydnmimn,  17 

Hyrcanus.  686 

Hyiia,  19 

Iaptoians,  the,  n,  17 

Iberes,  Pompey's  battle  with.  6S5 

Ilipa,  battle  of.  371.  373 

Itlium  NoTum.  433  (note) 

lUyrian  war,  first.  974,   375;    second, 

39s.  996 
lUyriaiis  subjected  to  tax,  513 
lUyiJiim,  Caesar  in,  718.  734 
Imptrium,  3.  47  {ootet.  903-305 
Indibilis  and  Mandonhis.  Spanish  daifL 

370.  373'  374.  4S* 
Insnbres.  deleat  of.  aSo,  sB  i  \  joio  tbc 

Boii,  451,  4sa  ;  disperwd,  453 
tnttmgis,  35  (note) 
isthmian  games,  prodamation  at.  445 
istri,  tbe,  975 
Italy,  geography  of,  5-9  :  inbabitaats  of, 

lo-ao  :  ItaHa  vttas,  16 

Iamculuh,    the    Veieniines    on,    ho . 

secession  to.  173 
laous.  temple  of,  36  ;  doBed.  973 
Jerusaletn  taken  by  Pompey,  688,  6S9 ; 

by  C.  Sosius,  778 
Jews  seek  Roman  alliance,  516,  674: 

defence  of  tbe  Tem|de,  689 
luba.  749,  750,  759-753 ;   bis  soo,  781 
lubellius.  187.  199 
Indicia,  561,  585,  651,  679,  695.  7S4. 


Hippo  Zarylus, 
Hippocrates  at  Syractise,  336,  337 
Hirtius,  Aul. .  764,  768,  769 
Hispania,    the   Carthaginians   in,   91 
396;  the  Scipios  in.  311.  31a,  3! 


333.   , 


.   362-365; 


765 
lugurtha,  570-573  ;  war  with.  S73-S7T 

in    Rome    (no),   571:    starred  n 

Moinenine  prison.  578 
lulia,  wife  of  Pompey,  711.  73a 
lulius  Caesar,   Sell.,  in 

Sext.  kilted  in  Syna,  764  (note). 


53+ 


(Cos.  9°).  S90;  his  mission  to  luliusBl 
Ariminum,  737,  738 ;  proicrihed, 
779.  C  lulius,  his  eul)r  life,  6<ij.  696; 
prosecutes  Kabilius,  697 ;  Ponliiei 
Maximns,  697,  698  ;  spwch  on  Ibe 
Catilinarlaii  ctmspiralors,  704 ;  bis 
praelorahip,  706 ;  In  Spain,  707 : 
(Cos.  59),  711 :  his  conquest  of  Gaul, 
7i8'73i ;  queslion  of  bis  recall,  73a- 
736 :  crosses  (he  Rubicon,  737 ; 
in  eastern  Italy,  738,  739  ;  at  Mar- 
seilles and  Spain,  739-741  :  ctwisul 
II..  and  dictator.  749:  war  with 
Pompey  in  Greece.  749-747;  al 
Aleiaadria,  748,  749 ;  in  Asia.  749. 
750;  dictator  II..  74B ;  in  Africa. 
75i'754-  his  triumphs  and  legisla- 
tion. 7S4  ;  in  Spain,  753.  756  :  last 
triumph  and  projects.  756-759 ;  bis 
death,  760 

lunhis  Norbanni,  C.  (Cos.  S3],  640. 
&41,  Puiiiu,  u.  96t.  363.  Brutus. 
L..,  53.  Dec.,  gives  the  first  show 
of  gladiatois,  a85 ;  (Cos.  131),  in 
Spain.  54a.  Kiitiu,  M..  panion  of 
Carbo,  641.  M.,  partisn  of  Le[»dus. 
660.  M.  (assassin  of  Caesar),  759. 
7M.  765.  773-775 

luno.  statae  of.  at  Veii.  87 

lunonia  (Carthage).  559,  J64 

lupiter  Indiges,  99  ;  Capitolinus,  41,  51 : 
Laliaris,  39.  133 

/uifilium,  594 

KtFtcs  BXPELUCD,  S3,  54 ;  substitute 
for.  89,  90,  ao3 

I.AinENUS,  T. ,  697,  7ao,  739.  739.  745' 

75s.  7S6:  Q-.  776.  77B 
L.acinian  promontory.  3S3,  3S9 
l.ae1ias,  C,  368,  369,  374.  377.  379, 

384.  385.  390 
I.aevi  (Gauls),  14 
Lanassa,  wife  of  Pyrtlins.  193 
I^anuvium  obtains  Roman  eivitai,  133 
I.,arinum,  sliirmish  near,  331 
Laliniiat.  133,  589,  599.  654 
Laiinus.  king,  21,  aa.     SilWot,  9i 
I^atium,  6 ;  ivAu.  11,  99 ;  subdued  by 
Tarquin.  41 ;  rebellions  in.  194,  196  : 
tbe  Latin  league,  39  ;  war  with,  39  ; 
Rome  excluded  bom,  61  \  hostility  of, 
during  Etruscan  invasion,  68  ;  l^tini, 
great  war  with  (340-338).  131-133; 
end  of  Xjadn  Le^pie,  133 


LatidaliiHies,  57,  58;  ofwomea,  I9[ 
Lautulae,  battle  of,  145 

Lebecii  (Gauls).  14 

Legiona  (see  Army) ;  of  Caesar.  799 
(note):  linlealai,  160 

Lentulus  Spintber,  Com.  (Coss.  57]. 
715 

Leontini.  194.  337 

Lepidus.     See  AimiUus 

X-eucopetra,  6 

l-FX  :  AciHa  (lai).  561 ;  Aelia  (160), 
713  ;  Aemilia  (435),  109,  909  ; 
Aemitia  ffaeiia  (189),  591  :  Annalis 
(rBo),  539  (note) :  Altmia  Tarptia 
(454).  97.  "01 :  Au/«a{x33).  60s: 
Aurtlu,  (70).  679.  69s;  Caecilia 
Didia  (98),  588  ;  Caifumia  (549), 
318 :  CannUia  (445).  10S ;  Casiia 
(137).  S»i;  CiHcia  (304).  638; 
Clavdia  {357).  384;  l^ts  Ctodiat 
(158),  714  ;  Ci.r7,W«  F^lvio  (.59), 
531  ;  Ugts  CamtUat  (Bi  -79),  649- 
651,  667  :  CorHilia  (70).  707  ;  Didia 
(■43).  S'8;  DBmilia  (104),  650; 
Duillia  (449),  id6  ;  duodecim  Tabu- 
lamm  (451-450).  107.  108;  Fannia 
(161),  5.8;  J'/B«.»«(939),a84:  Ca- 
Jiiua(i39),59i :  (67)1681;  HcritHsia 
(a86),  173:  leilia  t<uriila  (499).  97, 
100,  3o4 ;  lalia  (90).  591 ;  liges 
/■f/w(59).  7X1.  754.  757;  LiciKia- 
jl/iinfl(9S),586,s87;  Licinian (^j), 
167-169 ;  Manilia  (66),  689 ;  Ogniiia 
(296).  17a;  Offia  (9.5).  986,  siB: 
OrcAia  {189).  518;  Pafina  (491), 
I.I  ;  Papiria  Pla^Ha  (89),  593  ; 
/'/otfa(73),  69s;  Paetilla  {336).  167; 
di amiilu {3SB).  i7o(note):  P«^ftia 
(89).  59"  ;  ^g"  Pompeiai  (70),  679, 
(55).  7'Si  (53).  731.  73a:  Porcia, 
93  (note);  Publilia,  (339).  106 
(note),  133,  170;  Publilia-Voltrmis 
(47").  99.  "oo  ;  Pitpia  (?6i)  736 
(note);  rrgiat  legts.  93;  Rttpilia. 
("3a).  H9  ;  RvliUa  (105),  170; 
(965),  910  :  Saenia  (30),  783  :  Stm- 
fnmia  (133).  553,  554  ;  Simpnniiae 
(133),  559,  569.  60a  ;  ScrviHa  (100). 
585  ;  Tnionia  (59).  795  (note).  733 
(note) ;  VaUria  (508).  38.  93.  "04  ; 
(300).  93  (note);  Valtrio-Haralia 
(447),  105.  113;    VaHnia  (59).  71 

LUtrlini  in  city  tribes.  984.  985 
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Litri  linlri,  57,  58,  81  (nole) 
Llbu[  (GbuIs),  14 

Libyans,  subdued  by  Cfuthage.  3J9 
Udniiu  Cmssus,  L,  (orator),  657.     1 


97.    ! 


'■  99- 


P.  (Cos.  171),  de. 
feated  at  L.arissa.  506.  Luculliu,  L. 
(Cos.  151),  in  Spain,  541.  543. 
Nerva,  praetor  in  Sicily,  549.  M., 
695,  735:  bU  fall  in  Panhia.  733. 
734.  LucuLLUS,  L. ,  collecls  a  fleet 
for  SuUa,  635-635  :  quaealor  in  Asia, 
639  :  commands  in  the  second  Milh- 
Hdatic  war.  670,  677  ;  mutiny  in  bis 
array,  676,  677  ;  his  history,  657, 
LuciilLus,  M, ,  in  Macedonia,  666  ; 
in  (be  Sullan  war,  644 ;  in  the  war 
or  i^HTtacus,  665.  Miuena.  L.,  his 
war  with  Mithridates,  666,  667 

LiBuria,  5 ;  Ihe  Lipirians,  13.  14,  373; 
wars  with,  451, 453,  457,  458  :  Lig- 
iira  Canuliani  il  B<uiiaai.  458 

LiljrbaeuTn,  rise  of,  195,  aa6  ;  strength- 
ened by  Carthnginians,  355 ;  invest- 
ment of,  358-363  ;  surrender  of,  367 

Linganes,  14,  115 

Uris.  R.,  7 

Literature.  163.  164,  3S6-38S.  400-407, 
657.  658.  783-79' 

Livia,  776 

Livius  Dnisus.  M.,  outbids C.  firaechus, 
563,  564.  Dnuus,  M.  (the  younger), 
his  reTorms,  5B7,  5B8.  Macatus,  M.. 
alTarenlum,  343-345.  3i^-  -Salinator, 
C,  coEDtnands  in  the  Aegeati,  48r- 
483 

Locn  Epltephyrii,  16.  ig ;  troubles  at. 
377.  378  ;  status  of,  395  (note) 

Lollius,  -Samnite  hostage,  199 

Lucania,  6,  S  ;  invaded,  196  ;  sabdued. 
198,  199 

Lucanians,  19 ;  join  the  Samnites, 
139;  attack  Thurii,  177,  iSo;  join 
Pyrrhus,  187  ;  join  Hannibal,  331 ; 
in  the  Social  war,  5B9 

Luceria,  144,  145 
Lucrelia,  53.  54 

Lucretius,  C, ,  commands  fleet  in  Greek 
WBIen.    506.       Carus  T.,   788,   789. 
Ofella.  645.  651 
Ltata  dtat  Diae,  40 
Luna.  6,  41:3 
Luutanl.  the.  538-540 
Lutatius  Catulus,  C,  victory  at  Aegusa, 


365,366.    Q.  (Cos.  103).  deffatedal 
Verona,   but  viclorfons  at  Vertrfbt. 

S79.     5B0.      657     (Coo.     78}.     6s9, 


Macedonia,  histoty  irf.  408.  409 :  it; 

connexion  with  Greece,  410:  Am 
Macedonian  war.  417-433  :  ^Seasul, 
on  Rome,  408 ;  second  Macedooas 
war,  433-443:  third  Macedoniaa  ni. 
505. 51T  ;  division  of,  51a  ;  phmda 
of,  513  ;  becomes  a  province,  533 

Macella,  capture  of,  344  (nole) 

Machanidas  of  Sparta,  419 

Macra.  R..  6 

Maelius.  Sp.,  no 

Ma^sier  equilum,  30S 

Magistracies,  continuation  of.  554  (bmc) 

Magnesia,  battle  of,  490,  491,  63a 

Magna  Maler.  5a.  510 

Mago  in  Spain,  366,  367.  37'.  37«; 
ordered  to  Italy,  374  :  defcated  io 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  385  ;  dies  00  board 
ship,  ii. 

Mahabal  after  Cannae,  339  (itole) 

Maiatas,  584  (note),  649.  650 

Mamertines.  the.  193,  194,  334-336 

Mamiltus.  C,  brings  in  a  law  to  try 
those  bribed  by  lugurtba,  579,  575 

Manliaita  imftria.  131 

Manlius.  Auj. ,  sent  to  Athens,  toi.  T. 
Klanlius  Torquatus.  131,  131.  11 
Manlius  defends  the  Capitol,  119^ 
hb  popular  measures  and  death,  165 
166.  T.  Manlins  Tongnatas  (Cos. 
335),  reduces  Sardinia,  373.  Cn. 
Manlius  Vulso  (Cos.  1S9).  in 
Galatia.  493 

MarcelluE.     See  Clandtta 

Marcius  C,  Brst  pidieian  dicIaM-. 
137 ;  (Cos.  343),  t3a  CoriolainB. 
74.  Tremulus,  Q. ,  victory  o»»  Sam- 
Spain.  364,  363;  subseijiient  serricK. 
373.  374-  Philippus,  Q..  decavet 
Perseus,  506  (Cos.  169) ;  siun 
Macedonia,  507,  508.  Flgtdos.  C 
537.      R«Q.,  569;    (Cos.   68),  677 

Marius,  C,  573;  Wnh  and  early  Ele, 
574  :  (Cos.  107).  575  ;  finishes  ita 
lugurthine  war.  576.  578 ;  deftai; 
the  Teutones  at  Aquae  Seitiae.  578; 
Ihe  Cimbri  near  Veredlae.  579  ;  as  1 
politician,  583,  585.  593;  his  armj 
reforms,  563 ;  in  Asia,   586 ;    in  ttr 


Social  war,  591 ;  appoinnd  10 
supersede  SkiUa,  594  ;  his  flight,  594, 
595  ;  return  of  and  death,  397,  39S. 
C..  ibe  younger  (Cos.  8a),  64a, 
643  :  dekat  of,  at  Sacriponui.  643 ; 
death  of,  645  M,  (the  One-Eyed), 
adherent  of  Senoriui,  669,  671. 
Gralidianus.  M.,  644.  A  pretended 
Mariui,  764 

lairuGini,  S.  11.  5B9 

[an,  aa,  95,  35;  flamen  Martis,  36; 
as  god  of  blight.  405  (note) 

larsi.  II,  153,  589 

fasannasa.  363,  371,  375.  377,  379, 
380,  381.  384,  385.  390,  sa7.  sa8. 
570 

■  '.569.  74t 

u.ia,  78a 

lediolanum  loken,  381 

[elpum.  13  ;  taken  by  Gauls,  88 
[eniTnius.   C.   (Tril.    P\.    iia),     57a  ^ 
assassinated.  585 

iisAgtippa.  96.    T.  Meneniiis,99 
ercenary  war  in  Africa.  »70-37a 
essana.  993  ;  besieged.  337,  338 
alapontum,  5.  6.  16.  19 

ranta,  149 

),  officer  of  PTrrbus.  189,  198 
110.      See  A/iHias 

inudus.  L.  (Cos.  458),  75.  Kufiis, 
M.  (Mag.  eq.  917),  321,  39a.  Ther- 
mus  Q.  (Cos.  193).  in  ihe  Ligurian 
war.  4S3.  454 
isenum,  peace  of,  777 
itluidates,  Eopator.  king  of  Pootos, 
refuses  aid  to  the  Sacii.  593 ;  early 
life  and  character,  603.  604,  606  ;  his 
conqoesl  of  the  Crimea.  607  ;  invades 
Papblagonia  and  Cappadocia.  609, 
610;  first  war  with  Rome.  615; 
occupies  Alia  and  Greece.  616-619  ; 
his  army  defeated  at  Chaeroneia  and 
Orcbomenui,  630-633 ;  makes  peace 
with  Sulla.  636 ;  attacked  by  Murena. 
667  :  second  Midiridalic  war,  66S  ; 
snccenes  of  Lucollus  against.  669- 
673  T  recovers  Pontus.  676 ;  de- 
(ieaml  by  Pompey,  683  ;  retreats  to 
Bosporus,  6S4  :  bis  death.  687,  688. 
Of  Pergamus,  748,  750 
>tyc,  In  Sicily,  193,  aa6 
iduiScaeTOla.C.,  656,  657-  Q^liw- 
isis).  657 


Mumtnius,    l...  in  Spain,    538;    (Cos. 

14G),  takes  Corinth,  595.  ja6 
Munatius.  Flaccus.  I...  755.     Plancus. 

f-..  7'*4.  768,  769,  780 
MuDda.  battle  of.  755 
Mvnidfia.  589 


Mum 


«.  773. ; 


Muthul,  R,,  battle  on  the,  573 

Mutina.  war  of,  769 
Mylae.  battle  of,  744 

NaiiiS.  of  Sparla.  411,  470 


Naeb 


',63 


,  388 


Narbo  Manius,  566,  655 

Nmy.  appointment  of  duoviri  navales, 
146  ;  absence  of.  at  the  beginning  at 
Punic  war,  337  ;  Gist  coostrudion 
of,  341.  34a  ;  wreck  ofl'  Camarina, 
354 ;  a  new  fleet,  ass  I  again 
wrecked,  949 :  a  ikew  Reet,'  3G5 ; 
fleet  during  the  first  Macedonian  war. 
418:  fleet  for  the  war  with  Antiochus. 

of.  770  ' 
Neapolis.  17.  139,  188,  333 
Nebrodes  tnontes,  6 
Nemean  games,  proclamation  at,  448 
Nequinum,  153 
Nervii,  733,  793.  789 
flfexui,  93,  94,  166 :  abolition  of,  167 
Nicaea,  congress  at,  437 
NiMRiedes  II..  king  of  Rithynia.   S49- 

SS9.   610,  611,  6131   111.,  king  ot 

Bilhynia,  613,  614,  668 
Nobility,  the  new,  165,  399 
Nola,  MaroeUus  at.  333.  335 
Nomentum  obtains  civilai.  133 
Nonius.  A.,  murdered,  584 
Noviodunum,  733 
Nuceria,  149,  150 
Numa  Pompilius,   35,  36 ;    preteiKled 

writings  of,  521 
Numantia,  war  of,  540-545 
Numidia.  province  of,  753 
Numitor  Ather  of  Rea.  33 
Numut,  silver,  300,  345 

Oct  A  VI  A,    776,     77B,     783 ;      Ofem 

Ottamat,  790 
Ocuvius,  M.,  opposes  Hb.  Gracchut, 

553.  554-  C.  (Caesar  Augustus),  756, 
758.  j(A-jii^ ;  his  first  consulship, 
770,  77'  ;  triumvir,  771 ;  bis  pan  in 
(he  proscription,  77a  ;  bis  policy  and 
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Oeno 

Opici,  II 

Opimius,  L.  (Cos.  lai),  puts  rollovers 

of  C,  Gracchus  lo  denth.   564-566 ; 

coTntnissioii«r  to  lupirtha.,  571 
Oppus.  Q..  61S,  616.  635  (now) 
Optiniales.   the.  581  :    compared   with 

Populares,  693.  694 
Orchonwnus,  baltle  of,  633,  634 
Orgetorix,  71Q 
Oscans,  the.  11 
Otacilius,  TiL.  in  Siciir.  333 
Ovinium  pletHscilum,  173 

PACORtra,  778 

Pacuvius,  M, ,  519 

PadaaiPa)  R.,  5,  304.  311 

Paesnim.  6.  16,  19,  333 

Pagi.  45  (-"^t.  9" 

Palaepolb.  9.  17,  138 

Palallnns.  Mons.  aa ;  site  of  first  city, 

1.3.35-      King  of  Alba,  aa 
Palilia,  llie.  34.  37 
Pandosa,  136 
Panium.  bailie  of.  465 

by  L.  Scipio.  355  ;  baltle  at,  356 

Papirius.  M,,  iiS.  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
(diet.  335).  140-144 ;  recovers 
Luceria  (diet.  310),  147.  L.  Papir- 
ius Cursor,  son  of  above.  i6o.^S, 
C  PapiTius  Caibo  (Cos.  i3o)A6. 
Cn.  [^pirius  Caifao  opposes  BUa, 
599,  641-644  :  bis  deatbi  651  B 

Papius,  Mutilus,  Q..  Samnite.  sf 

Parthians,  the.  6ia,  686,  733.  73K7S6, 
7S8.  776,  778  ^ 

Patrei  minorum  gmtium,  41       V 

Palria  poltslai,  ga  • 

Pedius,  Q.,  749.  758.  771 

Pedum  obtains  titatat.  133 

PeiraeuE,  destruction  of,  t^  Sutla,  637 

Peligni.  11.  331.  589 

Perduellia,  38,  9a.  584  (note),  697 

Pirrgrini.  385,  654 

I^rgamus.  kingdom  of.  411  ;  left  10 
Rome,  55B.  561,  603;  its  extent.  600; 
treaty  of,  636,  637.  667 

Perpenna.  M..  kills  Sertorius.  661-663 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  430.  503  : 
accession  and  cbaracter.  503  ;  policy, 
504,  505:  war  with.  505-511 

Perasia,  sie^of,  775,  776 


Pestilences  at  Rome.  74,  119,  161 

Pelreius,  M.,  740,  753 

Phalanx,  the,  441.  490,  491 

Phamaces,  749,  750 

Pharsalus.  baltle  of,  745 

Philip  v..  390;  hears  of  Thrasjiueuc. 
31B,  319  ;  treaty  with  Hannibal.  335. 
336,416.417;  Ills  scheme  for  invad- 
ing Italy.  416,  417:  opposlioB  id 
Greece.  417,  418;  war  with,  418- 
431 ;  nukes  peace  at  Ptioeiiioe.  431  ; 
secretl)r  supports  HannifaBl.  433 : 
agrees  with  Antiochus  lo  pailiiiin 
^pl,  434  :  al  war  with  Rbodesand 
Atlalus,  435 ;  takes  Abydos.  437. 
43S :  defends  Siena  Aoi,  431.  433^ 
has  a  conference  with  FbrainiDni. 
433  1  at  the  congress  of  Nicaea.  437 : 
defeated  at  Cynoscephalae.  44 1 ,  44a ; 
aids  Romans  against  Antiodias.  474. 
47S.  438.  439.  48'  ;  his  law  <Jesi^ 
50a  :  his  death.  503 

"■  lippi,  battles  of,  774.  775 
locharrs  of  TaientiuD,  iSo 
Lonides  of  Tareniuin.  181 

Pbocaea,  victory  at.  481,  4B7 

Phoenice,  treaty  of.  431 

Phoenicians  in  Sicily,  193  ;  in  Africa 
and  W,  Europe,  333.  aa4 

Phr^tcs,  686 

Picenum  and  Picentini,  11,  154,  aoo 

Pirates,  (he,  680.  681 

Pisae.  harbour  of,  373;  fighting  villi 
Ligurians  at,  454 

Pistoria.  705 

Placenlia.     See  CBliada 

Plautus,  T.  MaccLus,  401-40; 

Plebs,  origin  of,  44 :  rise  of  pUisBis. 
84 ;  disabilities  t£.  91 :  infanul 
meetings  of.  95 ;  fint  secCMiM  of. 
96 ;  last,  1 73  :  cnalia  pieHi,  100.  ; 
105 :  fieiiinta,  105,  106,  173.  *86. 
399,  573.  5B4.  Plebeians  oboua 
cantiHum.  108 1  ihe  quaestonfaip. 
Ill ;  the  consulship,  169  ;  cmsra-  I 
ship,  170  :  the  sacied  cotlega.  171 .[ 
fits!  plebeian  dictator.  137 

Pleminius,  Q.,  propraetor  at  Loci. 
377.  378 

Polybius  (quoted),   14,   56.  63  (1 
165,   319,  338,  330,  331,  338, 
(note),   331  (note),  333  {Dotel.  }« 
(note).  4S8  (note).   514  {twte),  5JI 


(note) 
Pemoatum,  31 
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PompadiuE.  Q..  Marsian  leader.  590 
Pompeia  divorced  by  Caeaar.  709 
Pompeii  Curia.  759 

Porapdus.  Rufus.  Q..  in  Spain,  543. 
Sirabo.  CiL,  591.  Kufus.  Q,  (Cos. 
BB},  59a ;  murdered,  596.  Strabo. 
Cn.  {Cos.  89).  in  Social  war. 
S9I.  59".  596;  111*  death,  597. 
Magnus,  Cn.,  enrols  legions  in 
Picenum,  641 ;  joins  Sulla,  641-643  ; 
triumphs  from  Sicil]'  and  Atrica,  651, 
653  :  senlagatnit  Sertoriiu,  661-663: 
culs  of[  surviving  gladiaton.  666 ; 
CODHil  (70],  678  :  Piralic  war, 
6BO-683:  supersedes  Lucullus  in 
Pontus.  682-691  ;  his  position  in 
Rome,  708-717;  sole  consul  (51) 
73"-733. 734. 735.  736 ;  >™™s  H"iy. 
739  :  his  defeat  and  death.  743-747. 
Gnaeus  (the  younger),  750,  755. 
Sexius,  75'.  755-  765.  773.  776.  777 

Pt>tu  Suiliciiu,  39 

Pimtifiiit.  38,  ST.  313.  697 

Ponlius,  C,  Samnite,  141-144  ;  put 
death,  161 

Pontus,  kingdom  of,  603-606 

Popilius,   Laenas,   C,   in   Egypt,  ji 
P.     (Cos.    133),    tries    adherenu    of 
Tib.  Gracchus,  556,  559 

Pefmlui,  43.  90,  aoa 

PoTCius,  Cato,  M. .  a6,  56,  388 : 
quaestor  in  Sicily,  379  ;  his  writings, 
405.  406  ;  (Cos-  19s)  in  Spain,  4S3  : 
his  chaiacler  and  views,  ^19-530:  the 
Basilica  Porcia.  404  (note) ;  at  Ther- 
inopylae,  476-  C.  in  Macedonia,  569. 
L.  (Cos,  89).  59'-  M.  (Uiicensis), 
speech  in  the  Senate,  704,  705,  710, 
711.  74».  746.  7SO-7S3-  C.  (Tr.  PL. 
56),  71a.     Uclilu3,U,  3SS.  357 

Porsena,  63-67 

Porta  Collina.  aj :  Capena,  40 : 
hlugionis,  aa  :  Romanula,  aa 

Poslumius  Elva,  70 ;  L.  Posluraius, 
ambassador  a(  Tarentum,  180,  181. 
Sp,  Postumius  al  the  Caudine  Forks. 
141-144.  L.  Poslumius  (Cos.  391), 
161,161.  C.  Poslumius,  killed  ai  the 
Silva  Utana,  333.  334,  Sp.  and 
Aulus  Poslumius  Albinus  in  Numidia. 
57a.  573 

Pothinus,  746,  748 

Potitia,  gens,  17a 


EX  80s 

Praelorahip,  169,  aio-aii 

Proca.  kingof-^lba,  33 

Proconsul,  first,  13S 

Proeneste,  rebellion  at,  134 

Proscriptions,  by  Marius,  598  ;  by  Sulla. 
646  ;  by  the  triumvirs,  771,  779 

Provincia.  meaning  of,  445 

Provinces,  ihe,  649,  655  (note) :  revenue 
from,  656.  Africa,  536 ;  Africa 
Nova,  753  :  Asia.  561,  656  ;  Bitbynia 
and  Pontus,  677  (note) ;  Cilicia.  586  ; 
enlarged.  666  ;  Crete  and  Cyrenaica, 
385,  681,  6Sa;  Gallia  Cisalpina,  455; 
Gallia  Transalpina.  5691  Hispania 
ciierior.  4J9  ;  Hispania  ulterior,  459  ; 
Macedonia,  531 ;  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica, 373 ;  Sicily.  367.  656 ;  Syria, 
6  87 

Pmvocalio.  38,  91.  106,  303  ;  extended 
10  the  army,  317  (note) 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  498,  <;iT 

Plolemy.  Philadelphus,  198,  Ptolemy 
XI,.  .Auletes,  716,  717.  XII.,  746, 
74S.      XIII,,  748 

Puilicani  In  Asia,  361.  603,  668 

Publilius  Philo,  y,  (Cos,  337),  138, 
144 

Punic  Yiars,  I.  (164-343),  333-368  :  It, 
(ai8-aoa),  389-394:111.  (150-146), 
537-336 

Pydna,  battle  of.  510 

Fyrrhus,  king  of  Hpirus,  6  :  invited  to 
Tarentum,  iSi  ;  parentage  and  early 
life,  183, 1841  first  campaign  in  Italy, 
183-191;  goes  to  Sicily,  191-195; 
second  campaign  in  Italy,  195-197 ; 
his  death,  197 

Pythagoras,  18  ;  schools  of,  19 

QvABsrroxES,  9a  ;  perpeluae.  518,  650 


1.  L.,  73,  76: 
Haniininus 


(Cos.  198),  goes  to  Epinis,  431 ;  to 
Thessaly,  433  ;  al  the  Congress  of 
Nicaea.  437 ;  conquers  at  battle  of 
Cynoscephalae.  441  ;  at  conference 
of  Tempe,  443 ;  his  seiilement  of 
Greece,  444-449 ;  forces  Nabis  to 
stUTender  Argos,  447 ;  triumphs, 
44S ;  discontent  of  Aeolians  wilh, 
443,  444  ;  sent  again  to  Gtwce,  47a 
L.,  447,     Atta.  T,  (dnunatist).  659 
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Quirinalis  coUis,  95 
Quiriniu,  35  ;  Quirini  flunen,  36 
Quiriles,  quiris,  33 
QuiriliuiQ,  fossa,  25.  40 

Rabirius,  C,  prosecution  of,  697 

Ramnes.  Titii.  Luceres,  33 

Raveimi,  739 

Rca,  molber  of  Rotnului.  31 

Regillus,  battle  of  lake.  70 

ReguluE.     See  Alilius 

Religion,  identilied  with  Greek,  404, 
405  ;  noveltiei  in,  510,  5*1 

Republic,  fall  of.  3 

Reiiaerorum.  89 

Rhejiuni,  17,  19.  187,  199,  350 

Rhine,  crossed  by  Caesar,  737,  730 

Rhodes,  419  ;  proclaims  war  with  Philip, 
4*5,  427  ;  policy  of,  in  third  Mace- 
donian war,  505.  5it ;  its  commerce 
crippled,  J14 ;  resists  Mithridales, 
6t9 

Rhone.  HBnnibBl  on  the.  300,  301 

Rome,  growth,  i  ;  position,  a8  ;  street 
life  in,  404;  adornment  of.  779, 
790 

Romulus  and  Remus,  legend  ol.  aa,  23  ; 
first  king,  31-35 

Romidus  Silvius.  king  of  Alba,  aa 

Rubicon,  R..  6.  737 

Rubra  Saxa.  79 

Rufuli.  170 

Rupilius,  P.,  in  Sicily.  546.  549 

Ruspina.  75a 

Rutili.  a  I 

Rutitius  Rufus,  P.,  his  unjust  condem- 
nation.  603  (DOte) ;   Memoirs  of.  657 

then,  la 


Saguntum,    alliance  with.    277. 
capture  of.  by  Hannibal,  395.  a 

Salii  CoUini  and  Palatini.  99 

Salluslius  Crispus,  C.  75a.  753,  ; 
Salluvil     in    Gallia   Cisalpina,    14 

Transalpina,  56S,  593 
Samnium,  6 ;  ^mniies,   13.  83, 


attack    Sidicini. 


145 ; 


173 


Sardinia 

Saturainus.     See  Apfvltit 

'Scerdilaidas  of  lllyria.  416.  417 

Scidrus,  16 

Scipio.  see  Comtliu, 

Scipionic  party  in  literature.  519 

Scribonius  Curio.  C.  conqueis  the  Dar- 

dani.  666 
Segesta  in  Sicily.  839,  a4i,  344 
SemproniuE,     P.     (Cos.     304),     151. 

Longus.   Tib.   (Cos.  aiSl.  398.  304. 

308-310  ;  defeats  Hanno.    335.      P.. 

commands  in  Brst  Macedonian  war. 

421.     Longus.  Tib,  (Cos.  194).  453. 

Gracchus.  Tib..  In  Spain,  469.     Grac- 
chus, Tib.  (son  of  last).  Tr.  PL  <  133). 

553.  554:  hisdtath.sss-    GniccfaiB. 

Gaius.    Tr.    PI.    (113).   559-563:  his 

death,  564.  565 

399 

Senalus.  3.  306-398.  383. 184  :  its  posi- 
tion after  firsi  Punic  war,  383 ;  in- 
creased influence  during  second  Ponk 
'"'''■  397-399 :  its  decadence  in  first 
century,  j8i  ;  bankiupD  ocprtlcd 
from,  593  ;  Sulla's  changes  in,  649  ; 
position  under  Aiigusius,  785 

Senahu  certsulhim  de  Ijtinis,  133  ;  de 
Campanis.  351  ;  de  Macedonilitn. 
51a;  de  Bacchanalibus.  591;  ain- 
miim.  736 

Senones,    14.    157,    176 ;    lands    oC 


Seplem  pagi,  34 

Septimontium,  »s 

Seplumeleius.  L..  kills C.  Gracchus.  565 

Seciuani.  719.  720,  769 

Senorius,  Q.,  643  ;  war  wiib,  in  Spain. 
660-663 

Servilius,  Sp.  (Cos.  476).  80.  Ahal.' 
C,  110.  Gerainus  Cn.  (Co*.  217k 
sails  to  Africa,  313.  Caepio.  Q., 
secures  the  mordet  of  ViriatbDS.  540. 
Caepio  (Cos.  to6),  570:  killed  in 
Social  war,  589.  Glaocia.  C .  584- 
I      585.    Vatia.  P.,  in  Ixauria.  166 
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Servius  'ruUiui,  43'50 ;  hb  agger.  43  ; 

his  rfforms,  43-49,  90 
Sibrl,  the,  53  ;  Ihe  Sibylline  book],  53. 

3"9.  717.  ?S6 
'"■:anibri.  737 

!i1y,  hislory  [o  lime  of  Pyrrhus,  191- 
193  ;  inbabiianis  of,  aao-aaj :  C^- 
thagintans  in.  333,  3a6,  937  -  object 
of  first  Punic  war,  319;  becomes  a 
Roman  province.  367  ;  war  in,  336- 
34a ;  Canbaginians  wholly  expelled 
from,  363;  slave  WHn  m,  546-550 

Slciniiu,  murder  of,  104 

Sicoris.  R.,  740,  741 

Sididni.  139 

Signia,  51 

Sila,  6.  199 

Silva  Lilana.  334.  453 

Slaves,  increased  numbers  of.  184 ;  In 
comedy.  403,  404  :  tax  on  sale.  51S  ; 
slave  wars,  546-550 

Social  war,  the,  5E9-59S 

Socii  navales,  343 

Soloeis  in  Sidly.  19a,  336 

Solon  of  Athens,  laws  of.  loi 

Sopater.  433.  426 

Sora,  taken  by  Romans.  145  ;  retaken 
by  Samnites,  149;  recovered,  ijo 

Sosigenes.  754 

Sosislrales  of  Agrigentum,  193 

Sosius,  C,  77B,  779 

Spain.      See  Hispatia 

Spartacus.  663-666 

Spendios,  370.  371 

Spoliaopima.  35,  81  (nole),  181 

Suevi.  733,  737 

Suifeles.  336 

Sulla.     See  Conulivi 

Sulpicius.  Ser. ,  sent  10  Atbent,  loi. 
Q..  negotiates  with  Brennus,  i3o. 
Gallia.  P..  commands  fleet  against 
Philip,  419,  530;  (Cos.  30o|  in 
Epirus.  498,  430.  Ser, ,  treacherously 
destroys  the  Lusitani,  538.  539. 
Rufui.  P..  revolutionary  lawi  and 
dealh  of,  59'-SM.  S9S 

Sutrium.  147 

Sybarij.  16.  17 ;  its  fall.  18 

Syphax,  363  ;  visiled  by  Scipio.  37a, 
373 ;  renounces  Roman  friendship, 
379 :  negotiations  with,  380,  381  : 
burning  of  his  camp,  383  ;  captured, 
3*4.  38s  ;  at  Rome,  394 


Syracuse,  190,  19a  ;  territory  of.  333  I 
revolutions  in,  336-338  ;  siege  of.  by 
Marcellus.  33S-341  ;  topography  of, 
338  ;  an  treasures  of,  341 


r?  ;    Archidi 


with    Rome,    177-183 ;    Pyrrhus  at, 

185  ttg.  :   taken  by  Papirius.   198  ; 

guarded  in  second  Punic  war,  334 ; 

plot  to  surrender  to  Hannibal,  343. 

344 :    entered    by    Hannibal,    345 ; 

citadel  of,   defended  by  Livius.  345, 

359  ;  recovered  by  Fabius,  353  ;  its 

position  after  Punic  war,  395 
Tarqtunii,   63,   83 1    forty   years'  truce 

with,  137 
Tarqulnios    Priscui,    40-43:     Lucius 

Superbns,  49-54.  70:  dealh  of.  71. 

Seilus,  53,  70.    Collalinus,  L.,  61,  6a 
Tarracina,  73 
Tarraco.  363 
Taiius,  Tiius,  33.  33 
Taurini  conquered  by  Hannibal.  304 
Tauromenium.  Pyrrhus  at,  194 ;  slaves 
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Temples  of  Bellona.  645 ;  Concord, 
136.  566  :  Diana.  49,  59  ;  Fois  For- 
luna,  59  ;  Jupiler.  Juno,  Minerva,  on 
Capitol.  33  :  Jupiter  Stator  and  Fere- 
irius.  59  ;  Maler  Matula,  59  ;  Vesta, 
59 ;  Venus,  334 ;  Venus  Getietrii, 
79a :  Honor  and  Virtus.  341  (note) 

Teos,  sea-fight  in  Bay  of,  486 

Terenlius  Afer,  519.  Varro,  C,  (Cos. 
316),  333;  at  Cannae,  334-327 ;  hb 
energy  after  the  bailie,  336-330  ;  in 
Greece,  436.     Varro.  M..  741,  7B7 

Terina,  16 

Teuta.  Queen,  374-376 

Teutones.  Ihe.  569,  570  :  defeated  at 
Aquae  Seitiae.  578 

Thapsus,  hallle  of,  753 

Theatre  \>tsan  but  demolished,  530  :  of 
Pompey,  790 

Thebes.  41a  ;  destroyed  by  Stilla.  631 

Thmnopylae,  baiile  of,  476 
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ThoenoD  of  SyracuH,  194,  195 
Thimsytnene  Inlte,  bailie  of,  314-316 
Thurii,   16;  diucDsioDi  at,   19:  Spu- 

Tiber,  R.,  7  :  iiuulA  Tibcrina.  6a 

Tiberinus,  king  of  Albs,  as 

Hbullui.  A.,  791 

Ticiniu,  R.,  batlle  on  the,  306 

Tlfaia,     Mt.,     lag,     330;     Hannibal's 

camp  on,   34a  ;  defeat  of  Norbonus 

near.  641 
Tignnei,  klngof  Greater  Armenia,  611. 

671.673,  684.    Tigranes  (his  son). 

683,  6S4  ;  »ent  to  Rome.  685,  7'5 
Tigranooerta,  671.  673-675 
Tigmini,  56$.  570 
Timaeiu.  35.  56 
Tlmoleon,  In  Siciljt.  19a.  937 
Titles  taken  from  conquered 
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Trebia.  R..  battle  on  the,  308,  309 
Trebonioi.   C,   740.   749.   755.   759. 
764.  770 

Tribes,  44  ;  increase  of.  135.  134.  145  : 

Italians  in,  593,  596 
Triinni  pubis,  fiiat  appointed,  96-98, 


305. 


3o6: 


dbyS 


596.  650  ;  restored  bj  Pompe/.  679. 
Militara  coniulari  pottstate.  109. 
Acrarii.  680  (note),  754.  MilituM. 
elected,  170 ;  nominated.  303.  See 
Ru/uli 

Triiu/um  of  cititeos  suipended,  517  : 
rdmposed,  773 

Trifonum,  battle  of,  133 

Triumvirate,  first.  710,  735;  second. 
771  ;  renewed,  777.      See  also  585 

TullLa.  49.  50 

Tullius  Cicero.  M..  on  tlw  Republic. 
SS>  56  ;  his  political  viens.  693,  694  ; 
(Cos.  63),  699-706 ;  his  eiile,  709- 
717  ;  meets  Caesar,  740 :  joins 
Pompey  in  Greece,  741  ;  returns  lo 
Rome,  7SO,  754.  756  ;  at  the  murder 
of  Caesar.  760 ;  opposes  Antony. 
76s.  767.  768  ;  connexion  with 
Octavius,  766,  770 ;  death.  77a, 
773:  works,  70S-7.  Q.,  739,  730. 
773 

Tullus  Hostillus,  36-39 

Tunes,  occtipied  bf  Regulus,  349 :  by 
Scipio,  384 


Tusctu  Vicus,  68 

Tyndarion  of  Nnios.  194 

lyndani,  in  Sicily,  naval  battle  off.  346 

Tyrrbcnian  Sea.  6 

UUBKIA,  6.  8.  151  ;  the  Umbro-Latmi 
and  IJmbrians,  11 1  defeated  with 
Emiscans.  149 ;  outbreak  in,  153 

Urban  State,  the.  3 

Utica.  371.  38l<3S3,  7S'-7S3 

Vada  Sabbata.  6,  759 

Vadimonisn  Lake.  the.  149,  177 

Valerius  Pubticola.  P..  63,  63.  69, 
M.,  69.  Pidiliul  {Cos.  475).  Sa 
Corrus,  M. .  tag,  130.  Majdmus,  M.. 
153.  Lucius.  luUed  in  haibont 
of  TaiEnlum,  180.  Laerinns,  P.. 
defeated  at  Hoaclea,  185.  18& 
Maximus  Messala.  M.  (Cos.  363). 
defeats  Hiero,  339,  394.  Flaccus.  L. 
(Cos.  195),  397.  Laevinus.  M., 
(Cos.  310).  takes  Agrigentura,  361 ; 
wins  naval  battle  ofTLiljbaeum,  363  : 
commands  fleet  against  Pbilip.  4tS. 
419.  Flaccus,  L.  (Cos.  S6),  sent  to 
supersede  Sulla,  633 ;  murdered. 
635.  Triarios.  L. .  legate  of  LucoDos. 
676,  677-  Catullus.  C.  7S9.  Ma- 
■alia.  C,  779.  780 

Varius.  Q. .  his  prosecutions  for  majcstas. 
589,  S93 

Veil,  13,  63;  warswith,  77-83  ;  WI  of 
86-88  ;  effects  of  siege  of.  84  :  pio- 
posedmigialionto.  III.  131 :  Romui 
fiigitives  in,  117 

refaimm.  [he,  34 

VeleaorElea.  17 

t^tlitts.  583 

Veneti,  in  Gaul,  736 ;  in  Italy.  5.  8. 14. 

reriom.-,,  3>9 


[ilius,  C  75a,  753.    Mam,  P., 


Veslini, 


.,  SOD  of  Syphax.  391 
C,  668,  758 
battle  of,  139  (note) 


C.  killed  in  Spun,  539 
L.,  706.  719 
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Veturia,  moiher  or  Coiiolanui,  75 

Vi«  Appia.    171,    381;    Aemilia,    456. 

769  i  Aeoiilia  Scauri,  458  ;  Aurelin. 

ii-;    Egnatia,   jaa ;    Flaminia,  aBi. 

775  :  Lnlina,  339  ;   Pormensis,  40 
Vibiuspansa,  C..764.76e,  769.   Vibius 

Virius  of  Capua.  350 
Vipsanius  Agrippa.  M..  766,  777,  791 
Viriaihus.  539,  540 
Vollumnae,  fanum,  133 
Vohur,  Ml. ,  7 
Vohumus.  R..  7  1  gorge  of.  390 


Vohimnia.  wife  of  CorioUnus,  75 
Volumnius,   L,  (Cos.  396).  defeats  (he 
Samniles.  156 


XanTHCPPUS  otSparia,  350-352 

Zaha.  batlle  of.  389  ;  Macedonian 

4=3 
Zela,  bftiUe  of,  7S0 
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